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LAST DAY OF THE YEAR 

{Exiract from “ IFUheml Leavea”) 

Eckermann relates that it vras an invariable praeticc of 
Goethe to spend the last day of tin; year in silent meditation. 
We can well understand this. Most people make the last day 
of the year an occasion for extravagant joy, culminating in 
what they call seeing the old year out and the new year in. 
This attitude, too, we can understand. It is of a piece 
with the mentality which, discarding the setting, offers its 
worship to the rising, sun. The old year will soon expire and 
merge into the p:ust— l)oundless, irreclaimable, beyond recall. 
It has niiule its gifts. Perhaps it has done its worst. Let it 
then— so people seem to argue -vanish into limbo ; but let us 
give a welcoming hand to its successor, with its infinite 
possibilities of pleasure and [uiin. Some such unconscious 
train of thought, passing through the mind of man, expresses 
itself, I suppose, in the tumultuous joy that accompanies the 
death of the old and the birth of the new year. In his 
exuberant enthusiasm he forgets the joys which the departing 
year has brought, as also the chastening, educative influence 
of its sorrows. 
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Mim, ’tis said, isa thinking animal. This is fondly assumed 
as his distinctive attribute. But the most casual observation 
convinces us that the thinking man is an exception rather 
than the rule. The process of thinking is a painful process, 
involving strain, effort, u'eariness ; and all such processes are 
unrelished by man. *' Prejudice which he pretends to hate 
is his lawgiver. Mere use and w'oiit lead him by the nose.” 
He accepts things as they are, follows them, adopts them with 
unquestioning acquiescence, w'ithout a thought, heedless of their 
significance or implications. Virgil Avould not htive sung with 
lyrical rapture “ FelLie qui potuil rerim caums cognmeere*^ 
if knowledge, circumspection, thinking, were the normal charac- 
teristics of man. And it is as AA’ell that it is not so. Else would 
the Avorld have 1)cen robbed of its charm, and man of 
his sweetest pleasures. It is as well that aa'u think little, and 
allow ourselves still less to be worried by the vexing, 
entangling, fruitless problems of life and fate. "Well that 
we do as the world doth ; think as the world tbinkidh ; 
go as the world goeth, along its old, old, Avell-trodden 
ways. This rejoicing over the dying of the old year is 
perhaps a relic of ancient days, when life and property were 
insecure and precarious; when w'arfare was the ordtw of 
the day; when chtios Avas riirely and tit fully relieved by 
gleams of peace and good-will. Yes ! perhaps. For then — as 
might be expected — humanity would look forward with 
straining eyes to the New year to effect a happy change, or, 
perchance, to usher in the millennium — that mirage-liko 
Golden Age Avhich man has ever devoutly looked for, and 
—disappointments, nay despair notwithstanding *-will ever 
continue to look for, till the end of time. Such a possibility- 
such a dream— such a hope— how it would stir the human 
heart ! What passionate longing would it not inspire ! What 
a vision of a land of plenty Avould it not evoke— a land where 
no fears would shadow happiness ; w'here no sound of human 
sorrow would mar the beatific calm. It was presumably 
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the hope of such a prospect that led man to give a tu'multu* 
ously emotional welcome to the New year. Intermingled 
in that celebnition were hope, feelings of relief, desires for 
peace. But though conditions have changed, man has not. 
He cannot rid himself of his ancient heritage. Does not 
the savage peer through the thin veil of civilised man? 
And this undoubtedly is one of the many survivals of 
primeval man. 

But to some — to the rare group of thinking men and 
women — neither the end of the old year nor the beginning of 
the new is a day of mere joyous feasting. 

New year ! new foes and old to face or ily ; 

Old friends, a losscnint; hand, to grapple fast ; 

The end ni<>re near ; another milestone past ; 

The shagreen of desires shrunk wofiilly. . 

It is a day of stock-taking of the year's promise and its 
fullilmont. Ah I what a gulf lies betwixt the two. Beality 
never conforms — not even approximately — to the dreams 
which ambition wcav<?s in the silent chambers of the heart. 
IVe see that our resolutions — good and pious resolutions, 
seriously made, deliberately willed — have teen broken, 
strangled, killed under the stress of eircumstances — adverse 
or uncontrollable. We And that the task — set in all .solemnity 
and undertaken with all fervour — is far, far from completion. 
"We perceive ruins, wreckage, a wild, weary, barren scene, 
w’here Ave had hoped to behold bud, blossom and bloom. 
"Wo sorrowfully realize that one more mile-stone of life 
hi’is teen passed, and the day of reckoning is drawing 
closer and closer to hand. T’he thought presses upon us, 
what account arc wo to render of our stetvardship to the 
Autlior of the universe ? Such is the stnvin which serious 
thought takes on that most solemn of days. l)is.satia£action 
sets in. ])Ls.satisfaction Avilh our achievements. Dissatis* 
faction Avith ourselves. "Who, then, could really be in 
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light-hearted mood on a day such as the last day of the old year 
or the beginning of the new ? The two attitudes are perfectly 
understandable — the thinking and the unthinking attitude. 
We do not want pleasure banished, joy banned ; but we do 
wish to see the reign of serious thought and serious living 
proclaimed, established, in all its solemn splendour and 
undying force. 

We would not have a race of mere philosophers, but to 
reasonably thinking men we say — 


Do Triiat tliy manhood bids thee do ; from 
none but self expect applause ; 

He noblest lives and noblest dies who makes 
and kec]i8 his self-made laws. 

All other life is living death, a world w'hcre 
none but phantoms dwell— 

A breath, a wind, a soiiiul, a voice, a tinkling 
of the camel-bell. 


S. Kuuda Bukhsii 
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FOUR BRITISH THINKERS ON THE STATE— HI 

( 4 ) 

Dr. Bkrkarv Bosakquet 

Dr. Bernard Bosanquet is one of the most eminent philo- 
sophers of modern times. As a logician, he has few equals. 
Although not a very lucid writer, he is deep and penetrating 
and never fails to be suggestive. Uis contribution to political 
philosophy is as notable as his contributions to logic, meta- 
physics and mstbetics. There are nf)t many treatises on 
politics in the English language wliieb equal his Philosophical 
Theory of the Stale in the? insight with which the fundamental 
problems of social philosophy are handled. The theory 
presented in this book is, as he himself puts it, to be found 
not mer<dy in Plato and in Aristotle but in very many modern 
writers, more especially in Hegel, T. IF. (Jreen, Bradley and 
■Wallace.” The standpoint is much the same as that of Green 
in his Principles of Poliliral OhHtjation, but he is more unhesi- 
tating th.an Green in insisting upon the value of the state 
to the ethical life of its citizens. The state, he teaches, is a 
much more real object than a plant or an animal and the 
study of it as it is and not the construction of an ideal society 
is the aim of social philosophy. “To depict what most 
people (»ill “an ideal state” is no more the object of political 
philosophy than it is the object say of Carpenter’s Human 
Physiology to depict an “ ideal ” man or an angel.” Dr. 
Bosanquet makes the central idea of Greek political philo- 
sophy his own, the idea, namely, that “ the human mind can 
only attain its full and proper life in a community of minds, 
or more strictly in a community pervaded by a single mind, 
uttering itself consistently though differently in the life and 
action of every member of the community.” Such a concep- 
tion was developed in ancient times in connection with life in 
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the Greek city stntea. It lost its supremacy with the increas- 
ing prevalence of an individualistic tlieory of life and has heon 
revived again in modern times with the formation of nation 
states. The modern theory, however, differs from the ancient 
in this that it accords full recognition to the freedom of the 
individual and maintains that it is not by suppressing but by 
giving legitimate scope to it that the common social life can 
be realised. 

Dr. Bosanquet begins by pointing out the contradiction 
involved in the conception of self-government and shows tiint 
on the I)asis of the ordinary dualism of self and others, the 
contradiction cannot he solved. The ground and justification 
of political obligation is solf-governnient, hut the qu(‘stion is, 
how the idea of self is to he reconciled with tliat of govern- 
ment. How can the authority whicli otliers must t*xeroise 
over me, if there is to he government at all, be for me self- 
government ? Law and government s(?«Mn primo ,/lovV* to Ih< 
opposed to the individuality of man, and yet without them the 
free play of personality would not lx? possible. Bentham 
thinks that in order to acquire rights, man must sacritiee part 
of his lilxsrty, by which he understands tlie power to do what 
one pleases. Antecedently to law and government, rights ilo 
not exist. They, therefore, are necessary evils t<^ which we 
have got to submit. But it is impossible to think of law and 
government as antagonistic to the self, if they are the n(■(.•l‘s- 
sary conditions of the unfolding of its capacities. 'ri)at by 
means of which liberty is actualised cannot be destruciivt? to 
it. The root of the difilculty lies in supposing that hetWfM'u 
self and others there is a fundamental opj)osition, and in the 
consequent failure to perceive that “ the one, so far from 
surrendering some of his capacity for life through his hdlow- 
ship with others, acquires and extends that capiicity wholly 
in and through such fellowship.” Mill’s the(»ry that an 
individual is free in everything that concerns himself alone 
and is subject to government in so far as his action atfects 
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others is open to the objection that it is impossible to draw a 
line of demarcation between self -regarding and other-regard- 
ing action. Every action done by me aiTects both myself and 
others. No fence can he put up round an individual so as 
to make him impervious to social forces, and no mistake is 
greater than to suppose that the more wayward and eccentric 
a man is the more he is free. We can get beyond law only 
by fulfilling it. It is a mistake to think that the difficulty 
inherent in the conception of self-government is removed if 
the government is democrsitic or, as the phrase is, government 
of the people for the people by the people. It is, on the 
contrary, increased. The people who rule ture not the people 
wlio are ruled. The will of the majority is not the same thing 
as the will of the people, and the self-government of which one 
hears so mueli is not the government of each by himself but 
of each by others. 

“On the iMisis of everyday reflection then,” says Dr. 
Dosanquet, “ we are brought to an absolute deadlock in the 
theory of politienal obligation.” If this deadlock is to be 
removed, “ we must take the two factors of the working idea 
of st>lf-government in their full antagonism, and e.vhibit, 
through and because of this, the fundamental unity at their 
r(K)t, .‘Mid the neci'ssity and conditions of their coherence. 
Wo must show, in short, how man, the actual man of flesh 
and blu(xl, demands to be governed, and how a government 
which puts real force upon him, is essential, as he is aware, 
to his becoming what he has it in him to be” (Philosophical 
Theory of the State, 'ird ed., p. 73). 

Thu theories of writers like Bentham, Mill and Spencer, 
Dr. Bosanquet ;iptly ©ills “ theories of the first look.*’ They 
all assume that society and the individual really are as they 
immediately appear to Ik*. No satisfactory explanation of 
self-government is possible on the assumption that human 
beings are naturally isolated from one another and are only 
artificiiilly brought together in the state. All right is in 
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the state, says Bentham. All right is in the individual, 
says Spencer for whom "the state has become little more 
than a record office of his contracts and consents.’* Both 
fail to perceive that "if a right can only be recognised 
by a society, it can only be real in an individual. * * As 
long as the self and law are alien and hostile, it is hopeless 
to do more than choose at random in which of the two 
we are to locate the essence of right ’* {Und, pp. 6f!-67). 

The problem of self-government is more satisfactorily 
handled by llousseau, because, on the whole, he manages 
to get beyond the individualistic staudpoiut. Dr. Bosanquet 
shows that the 2 )opular idea of llousseau, hised upon sentences 
like " man is l)urii free aud everywhere is in cliains," is 
entirely mistaken. In spite of his continual rela{)se into 
individualistic Avays of thinking and modes of expression, 
the essence of his message is that in the state the minds 
and Avilis of its mcm1)ors are fused into a single indivisible 
whole. " Each of us puts into the common stock his ^lerson 
and his entire powers under the supreme direction of the 
general Avill ; and we further receive each individual as an 
indivisible member of the whole." The state is, therefore, 
a moral person through participation in whose life alone 
man ceases to be a stupid and narrow animal and becomes 
an intelligent being. AVe attain fretalom not by setting 
ourselves in 02 )position to the state but by obedicnci; to ita 
laws in which the general will is embodied. With law one’s 
everyday relxjllious self may Iw at variance, but it Ls never- 
theless the expression of one’s deeper and more complete self. 
Conformity to it is, for this reason, the esseutbil thing in 
self-government. 

llous.seau is careful to distinguish the genertil Avill from 
the will of all. The object towards which the former is 
directed is the common good, whereas the latter is only a 
sum of particular wills. The will of all may bo unanimous, 
because individuals, desiring not something general in its 
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nature but what is calculated to promote their various private 
interests, may nevertheless happen to agree in some particular 
point. The general will, on the other hand, aims at matters 
of common concern which may not he obvious to all. It is 
“ that identity between my particular will and the wills of 
all my associates in the body politic which makes it possible 
to say that in all social co-opcration, and in submitting even 
to forcible constraint, when imposed by society in the true 
common interest, T am obeying only myself and am actually 
attaining my freedom ” (ibid, p. UjO). 'What generalises the 
will is a common interest and not the number of votes 
recorded. The will of all is a mure aggregate but the general 
will is an organic unity. Tt is the universal principle that 
connects an individual with others and unites their particular 
wills into a coherent whole. “ The unity of myself with 
others in a (‘ommon good is the same in principle as the 
unity of myself with myself which 1 aim at in aiming at my 
own good.” If the will of all wen; directed to the common 
good it would be transformed into the general will. The 
natural tendency of the great maj(»rity of men is to be 
guided by purely iwivate interests but it requires some 
amount f)f effort to discern the common good and to make 
it the di.Jormining prineiplo of conduct. 

From the standpoint of the general will, the problem of 
self-government nnd<*rgoes a transformation. The opposition 
between self and others and between self and government 
vanishes and .sovereignly is seen to Ikj the exercise of the 
general Avill, justifying the use of force to compel a recalcitrant 
individual to bo truly free by being in harmony with the 
geimral will. In .so far ns laws and institutions are what they 
ought to be, they embody the general will. 

ilousseau imagines that if free play is given to the 
particular wills, the general will is likely to emerge out of 
them through their conflict and the consequent cancellation of 
their differences. For this reason, he condemns representtitive 
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government and favours small republics in which the citizens 
can meet and discuss public questions. But this, I)r. Bosanquet 
thinks, is to appeiil “from the organised life, institutions 
and selected capacity of a nation io that nation reganled ns an 
aggregate of individuals,” to enthrone, in short, the very will 
of all which he disparages. But in what Rousseau says 
about the function of the legislator, his judgment is sound. 
What people really want, they do not always know. If 
they got exactly what they clamour for, they would 
seldom be satisfied. “ In order to obtain a full statement 
of what w'e will, Avhat we %v;int at any moment must at 
least 1)0 corrected and amended by what we want at 
all other moments ; and this cannot be done without also 
correcting and amending it so ns to harmonise it with what 
others want, which involves an application of the same 
process to them” (ihld, pp. llO-lt). To do this work of 
criticism, to elicit the gcnenil will from the vague o)>inions 
and impulses of “a blind multitude, which often does not 
know what it wills, because it rarely knows what is goo»l 
for it ” is, in Rousseau’s view, the task of the legislator. 

The contradiction in self-government is due to the 
antithesis of self and others. It disap])ears as soon as wc 
perceive that the average individual, absorbed in his |>rivate 
interests and pleasures, is not the real self. The social sidt 
extends l)eyond our private life, and we are genuine individuals 
only in so far as we identify ourselves with it. We heconie 
free not by dissociating ourselves from our fellow beiri'ts and 
doing what we like, but by acquiescing in a law and order 
in which our universal self is realised. If, in one .sense, this 
law and order restrains our private wills, in another .sj«n.se, it 
is the necessary means of our higher self-allirmalion. The 
objective system of rights is the surest guarantee of our 
being able to become Avhat it is po.ssiblo for us to be. Self- 
government, rightly understood, means the subjection of 
our particular selves to an order which, to a largo extent, 
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expresses the general M'ill, and lilxirty is not mere absence of 
restraint but “ iMung ourselves most completely.” The Tnan 
whose desires are not narrow and casual, so that in the 
satisfaction of them he " feels choked and oppressed like one 
lost in a blind alloy which grows narrower and narrower,” 
hut whose volitions are connected elements of a total system 
of life is truly free. And institutions, without Avhich the 
affirmation of such a will is not possible, are the cmlx)diment 
of our liberty and, as such, have a claim on our allegiance. 

The state is the incarnation, the concrete form of the 
general will. It is not the political organisation merely, but 
"includes the entire hierarchy of institutions by which life 
is determined, from the family to the trade, and from the 
trade to the Church and the University. It includes all 
of them, not as the mere collection of the growths of the 
country, but as the structure which gives life and meaning 
to the political a hole, while receiving from it mutual adjust- 
ment, and therefore expansion and a nu>re lilx'ral air” 
(I'Aid, p. ISff). I he state nourishes and sustains the indi- 
vidual. It disciplines him, expands his ideas and " furnishes 
him with an outlet and a stable purpose capable of doing 
justice to his capacities — a satisfying object of life.” 

" I'orce,” says Dr. Itusanquet, " is inherent in the state 
and no true ideal points in the direction of destroying it.” 
It is not the basis of the -tate, hut is implied in it as the 
whole that makes the mutual adjustment of laws and institu- 
tions possible. " AVe make a great mistake in thinking of 
the force exercised by the state as limited to the restraint 
of disorderly persons by the police and the punishment of 
intentional law-breakers. The state is the flywheel of our 
life. Its system is constantly reminding us of our duties, 
from sanitation to the incidents of trusteeship, which we 
hare not the least desire to neglect, but which ue are either 
too ignorant or too indolent to carry out apart from in- 
struction and authoritative suggestion ” {ibid, p. 141). The- 
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stimulating effect of the social order on the minds of its 

meml)ers, in so far ns these minds are inert, takes the form 

of force. 

“Self-government,” argues Dr. Dosanquet, “can only 
be explained if the centre of gravity of the self is thrown 
outside what we are continually tempted to reckon as our 
individuality, and, if we recognise as our real l)eing, and 
therefore as impenitive upon us, a self and a good which 
are but slightly represented in our explicit consciousness at 
its Ordinary level.” The error of thinkers like Herbert 
Spencer is to conceive of the state as a mere a.ssociation of 
independent units whose nature is not affected by their 

membership of it. They do not see that it i.s an organisation 

ill which the life of every member is determined not by 
his immediate and more or less accidental contact with 
others but by the plan and purpose of the whole. Their 
error is analogous to that of the associationist psycho- 
logists who regard the unity of mind ns arising out of 
the arbitrary a.ssociation of separate elements. Hut modern 
psychology tells us that the mind is a niiitied system of 
“ appercipient masse.s” in each of which a iiumbtM* of 
ideas are held together and organisi.>d under the control 
of a general .scheme, ft is not a single .sy.stem but “ rather 
a construction of such systems, which may lx; in all degrees 
of alliance, iuditforence and opposition to one another.” Hut 
how’ever great may be the oppo.Hition of these subordinate 
mental systems to one another, they must all be under the 
more or less explicit control of the whole, if the unity of 
mind is to be preserved. Now society also “ is a vast tissue 
of systems of this type, each of them a relatively though 
not absolutely closcxl and self-complete organisation.” 
Tlithin each group, the plan and function of every memlwr 
is determined by the nature of the group. And the same 
individual may belong to several such groups. Social life could 
not go on, if between these various groups a working harmony 
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were not mainlained. It is the function of tlie state, as the 
most comprehensive organisation, to secure this harmony 
“ by force if need Ije.” The units of the state are not indi- 
viduals but organised bodies of men. 

Mind and the state are alike in “ being organisations, 
each composed of a system of organLsitions.” further, 
** Minds and society are really the same fabric regarded from 
dilTerent points of view.” What, ontwai'dly, are social groups 
are, inwardly, mental sy.stems. “ Kvery individual mind is a 
system of such systems corresponding to the totality of 
social groups as seen from a particular position. The social 
whole is reflected in the mind of every member of it from 
his characteristic and uni<|uo point of view. It is a self- 
identical organisation aware of itself in a plurality 
of centnis. 

‘‘The conception of society and the individual [lieing] cor- 
relative conceptions through and through,” the question 
whether .society is tin; means to the end of the individual or 
the individual the means to the end of society is entirely mean- 
ingless. Thcrt; is no antagonism between the two. The 
universal and its differences are two aspects of one and the 
same thing. The (Utd of the individual, therefore, is the .same 
as that of society and the statt', and this end is the realisation 
of the Wst life. It is in)t necessary for us to knowMn advance 
what in detail the best life is. lls nature is disclosed to us 
more and more as we. make progress, because of our intol- 
erance of contradictions, towards the attainment of a harmon- 
ious life of fully-dev(dopcd capacities. The function of the 
state is to remove hindrances to and create conditions favour- 
able for the realisation of the end. It is not in its power to 
promote the end directly. For this purpose, the spontaneous 
and intelligent action of self-conscious beings is necessary. 
It is such action alone that makes " the maximisation of our 
being,” the widening of our self through its identifleation with 
the social whole, possible. Established and unchanging 
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customs, authoritative traditions, mere routine, unless these 
are helpful to self-conscious development by liberating 
energies available for the purpose, are obstacles to moral 
progress. It is tlieir influence on life and not the encroach- 
ment of others on what I vainly try to make my exclusive 
sphere of action that destroys liberty. The menace to liberty 
comes from automatism and not from others. ** As in the 
private so in the general life, every encroachment of auto- 
matism must be justified by opening new possibilities to self- 
conscious development, if it is not to mean degeneration and 
senility.” In so far as automatism checks moral growth, the 
end of state action must bo to remove it. 

As the state is not alien to the life of the individual, the 
minimising of its power cannot be the true ideal. There is 
no limit to the authority of the state except that which 
arises from the nature of its own end. Without absolute 
power the state cannot eifeot a proper adjustment of the often 
conflicting claims of individuals and social groups. 

In common with Green, Wallace and llitchic, Dr. Uosanquet 
holds that the rights of an individual arise out of his po.sition 
in the state. They are “claims recognised by the state, 
by society acting as ultimate authority, to the maintenance 
of conditions favourable to the best life.” They may be 
regarded from the point of view of the whole community and 
of the individuals who compose the community. From the 
standpoint of the community they are “ the organic wliole of 
the outward conditions necessary to the rational life.” Rights 
do not belong to individuals in their isolation but depend upon 
the “ state-maintained order in its connectedness as a single 
expression of a common good or will.” 'Fhcir end is the 
maintenance of external conditions essential to the full 
development of human personality. From the point of view 
of the individual, rights are powers secured to him by the 
state, in order that by the exercise of them he may make his 
unique contribution to the common good. Apart from the 
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position of the individual recognised by the state they have 
no existence. No position no rights. As rights are connected 
with social positions or vocations which “ have their being in 
the medium of recognition,” unrecognised rights do not 
exist. They cannot be btised on my mere desire to do what 
it pleases me to do. 

In the network of social relations, the ‘rights which are 
claimed by one man are duties owed to him by others. My 
right to walk along tlie public road implies an obligation on 
the part of others not to obstruct me. Rights and duties are 
thus the correlatives of eacli other. Hut, in a higher sense, all 
rights are duties. They are powers belonging to me in 
virtue of my social position which 1 am bound to exercise in 
order to realise the moral end. 

One of the distinctive features of T)r. Bo.snnquet’s theory 
is that he conceive.s of the .state as consisting of facts 
as well .*is ideas and purposes as well as facts.” The insti- 
tutions of which the stale is the organised unity arc, of 
course, n.xternal facts in the natural world hut they are also 
emhodimeiits of ethical ideas. “An institution implies a purpose 
or sentiment of more minds than one, and a more or less 
permanent embodiment of it. 'Of more minds than one’ 
because it is to tlx the meeting i)oints of minds that the 
external embodiment is nece.ssary.” Apart from the social 
mind, institutions are no more real than is the universe a})art 
from the Absolute mind. 

“The nation state is the widest organisation which has 
the common experience neeesssiry to found a common life ! ’ 
for this reason, “ it is recognised as absolute in power over 
the individual and a.s his rapresentative and champion in the 
affairs of the world outside.” The state exists in order to 
maintain the outward conditions of a desirable life. But it is 
impossible to determine these conditnms without reference to the 
kind of life that is to be realiseil, and it is only within the limits 
of a nation state that there can be a distinctive type of life. 
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In answer to the question whether state potion can be 
judged by the same standard as private action, the essence 
of what Dr. Bosanquet has to say is that a state ctin be judged 
only in respect of its act of will ns a state and not by what 
its agents may do on their own account in the name of the 
state. If they commit any breach of morality, tl»ey are 
certainly censurable, but their acts are not imputable to the 
state unless they arc done with the active support of public 
opinion, in which csvse “ the guilty state is judged before the 
tribunal of humanity and history.” The important thing to 
remember is that state actions “ cannot be identified with the 
deeds of its agents, or morally judged as private volitions ara 
judged. Its acts proper are always public acts, and it cannot, 
as a state, act within the relations of private life in which 
organised morality exists. It has no det(‘rminalo function in 
a larger community, but is itself the supri'ine community ; 
the guardian of a whole moral world, but not a factor within 
an organised moral world, floral relations presuppose an 
organised life ; but such a life is only within the states, not in 
relations between the state and other communities ” {ihul, 
p. 303) What the state does in order to fultil its mission is, 
of course, subject to criticism and cannot be morally indilTerent , 
but it is men; confusion to pass moral judgments on its acts 
in the same sense as on the acts of private individuals. A 
public act “ is the act of a supri'me power which has ultimate 
responsibility for ])rot(.>cting the form of life of wliich it is 
the guardian, and which is not itself protected hy any scheme 
of function or relations, such as prescribes a cours<‘ ba' the 
reconciliation of rights and secures its elYcctivencss ” (fbic/, 

p. sai). 

There is no such thing as llumanily as a single organised 
community. The great majority of men are living lives 
scarcely north living. It is true that in virtue of their 
intelligence tliey have capacities which c;iii be rcMilised, but 
as yet they remain unrcali.scd. That being so, all men cannot 
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ho effective memhers of a common society. ** It does not follow 
from this that there can be no general recognition of the 
rights arising from the capacities for good life which belong 
to man as man. Though insuflicient, as variously and 
imperfectly realised, to be the basis of an effective community, 
they may, so far as realised, lie a common element or tissue of 
connection running through the more concrete experience on 
which effective communities rest ” {ibid, p. iiOl). 

Beyond the multitude of states and the idea of Humanity 
there are “ fuller iitlcrauccs of the same universal self which 
the ‘general will* reveals in more precarious forms.*’ In 
passing into the spheres of art, religion and philosophy, “ the 
human mind, consolidated and sustained bv society, goes 
further on its path in removing contradictions and slmping its 
world ai ' itself into unity.” 

jriCAT.AL HaLDAB 
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NOTE ON THE STATE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

Provision for technical education is made — in Great 
Britain — in four classes of institutions — the Universities, Tech- 
nical Institutes, Technical Schools and Polytechnics. In most 
of the older Universities, for a Ions; time, (lu; only technical 
subjects included in their curriculum were Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering. Thus at Cambridge, the institution of 
a mechanical science tripos and establishment of the Chair of 
Electrical Engineering marked almost an epoch in th(t history 
of the university, alamt thirty years ago. An agriciiUural 
tripos and a diploma of forestry liavi! sine(> Ihmmi .'iddcd but no fur- 
ther advance has, as yet, l)«,*cii made. But in all the newer I'ni- 
versities, technical subjects find a prominent place. Thus, the 
University of Birmingham,' which probably includes the 

* The following* bripf history of tho rniviTfity of I•ir 1 llin(:ll!!n 1 TncMly tnken from nn 
eicellent article which nppparvil in the ** Kii^'iiiirnnjr," \( :iir iipi, will bo fuiiinl 

to be of intcroflt still. 

Tho boRiniiin^ of tho hitrhor tochiiioal cilr.ortioii in tin* MitlUinlM wiiu iiniiki'il by the 
opening of tho Mason College at Birin mifhaTii by lltiyloy in l-sMi. Thiri biilMiiiir is Hiniiitcil 
in tho centre of the city and forms ]iari of th»' riiiiiiibnrlaiii Si|ii:in', wlitfii r^Mitning thv 
Town Kail, Frro Library, An (billenVs, iiml Miiiiii'i]i;\l Cuiinril lli'ii.'ii.*. Ii i'. l■vidpIlt tliai 
what Mason desired was that soiin; practical iiii*il.oil of rduciitii-ii in Srii-ncfi Kboiild bn 
prorided for those in tho .Mitllands. 

In 1892 the Biriiiinuliain Modiral School v.-as abriDi'biMl by lim fb-Ungo, uiul thus 

tho first step towanls real University work wan tiiknn. Tin* Uolintrn was ihnii callnd 
Mason University Colingc and many of tho Ktiidi'Tit.'i wnm ).•rnpa^l■d fur thf Li iidnn I'nivnr- 
iity Examinaiioiifi. TIim Scirnco Ci#lh**ro ilid l'* o*! work in its liiiii*, and tin* Chair of 
Engineering was foiindod in ISSI, and was nndownd by Sir .laiiins Cl.aiiro in KKKi. and a 
Mining Professor wan appniiito.l ill IS‘»3, so that it will bn snnii that opjiiiVd «cicnri‘ U'lif 
taught from the uutfct. In 1907, then* wen* fivi* iippliml Hciniifn profnssois, in Mnrhanical, 
Electrical and Civil Engineer iiig, Mining anti Metnlliirgy as well as lecturers on tlie sumo 
•objects, making aliogother fivu professors, five lectiirors, and threu assistiint lecturers in 
applied science. 

It was in 1898 that Mr. Jo.seph Chamberlain publicly anoniinced tho idea of a Dirming- 
han, or, as it might perhaps with advantogo bn called, a Blidland University. The necessary 
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lar^^est numbor of technical subjects, provides instruction in 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering, Metallurgy, 'Mining, 
Chemistry of Eermentaliou, as well as in Commerce and 
Journalism. In fact, the ideal sought to be realised at Birming* 
ham is a school of general culture which would practically assist 

money having been HubHcribnd, anil ilio miuixito funnalitios throup’h, the Charter was 
granicil ill 1000. Tlio Htudy of hiimaiiitirH is ini;! uilod as at other CnivorMt ins, bnt while 
at Birmingham, a broad catlmlic udueation— in fact a real university education— in 
any snbjoct is obtniiiublo, yet it will eert'iinly specialise in ajiplieil science and 
conimerco. At this time, Mr. Aiidnjw Ciiriiegio forwarded a niuiiiflcont donation of 
£50, QUO, with the adiuiniblu advice, that before anything was done in Birmingham, 
the council sliuiiid bo well informed of what was taking place in America. 

The clrpafafirm fa America : Accordingly, a special deputation (consisting of Mr. George 
H. Kenrick, Professor Purniiiig and Profes*-*or Uurstalt) was sent to tho United States, some 
four years before the Moselej* Kducalioiial CtiininisHiun was dorparched on its famous tour 
of inspection over the saine ground. The report «lcalt with and rcconiiiiended the American 
system of l•llgilll.•«•ring educaiiiiii, and that report was .adopt ed by the Council of the Univer- 
sity. While (his coiniiiictee were busy with the pr«*|iiir:iiioiiof their great scheme, other facal- 
tiea and departineiitii of the UiiiverHiiy wore duvehipiiig rapidly. Accordingly, the next stop 
was taken to orci'i new buildings on a site of 2-1 jicri'S gem»ronsly presented to the Iniversity 
by Lnrtl Calthropi* at llnumv. Urovk three miles from its old site. In June 1900, Mr. 
Joseph III! in her In ill, as Cl’ifiiiccllor of the in'w UiiiverHiiy, addn*ssed the first meeting of 
tho Court of tJoveriiors. In that .Mpecch, he emphasised the iniportaiice of rosearcli. "They 

believed that tho.ie were tin* hrst teachers who wrp* thi'iiiselves consiaiilly learning, and 

that, without ailding rontiiitiniisly lu theconiiiioii ntiu'k of kiiowleilge, they would not be 
fultilling their diilii h." lie went on loask f«»r fiirtlu r endowinent of n quarter of a million 
sterling. ( They had rocei veil already prnmisi'M ot* £;i:{O.OUO.) Mr. ChnmberlBiii empha- 
sised the fact tliai it iiinst “ imi only he hc1i*»o 1 of treneral culture " hut it would also 

*' praclicallv • Hfcirtt the prosp»*rity and welfare of the ilisl riel in which it was situated by 

the exceptiiji.nl at tent ion which it wniild give to the teaching of science in connection with 
its nppliciitiuii to local imhisiries .anil inn iiufacl arcs.* He then went on to speak of tho 
great Applied .Scieiiee Universities in America which they Imped to imitate. "All that is 

wniited is money," lie said, in 11KR». In less than four years there was s.'iiictioned a building 
contract for over n iinarter of a million )Miiiiids fur tho huge laboratories for teaching ap- 
plied Hcionce in a practical miiiiiier. It- is clear that tho Chamberlain ideal forithe Midland 
University has alwnys been ii scliool of giMieral culture, specialising in the facilities for 
training applied sciences. It is not a technical schiHil ; there was already a most excellent 
one ill Hiriiiiiigiiam before the University Wtis crccieil. It is for training '* Captains of 
Iniliistry," not the rank. and -tile or eieii the iion-cominissioned officers, 

111 the report of thu Deputation to America, the authors state "that their object has 
been tins eslablishnieiit of a college, teaching science in its .application to industry, and in 
tho first place to tho indiistricH of the district, coupled with such technical instruction in 
hnndicrnfla as will eiialilo the students to complete their course in the University itself." 
They classify the iiidiialrics of the ilistrict as follows; Mining, Metallurgy, Engineering 
and Clicniical trades. They emphasised tho need of creating Chairs in Applied 8cit*nce 
which thu University have since obtninod; and oiio which will sorely soon follow— a Chair 
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the prosperity and welfare of the district (the Midlands) by the 
exceptional attention which it would give to the teaching of 
science in connection with its application to local industries and 
manufactures. Similarly, the University of Leeds includes 
courses in Mechanical, Civil, Electrical, Mining and Gas 
Engineering, besides Fuel and ]lletallurgy. Agriculture, Dyeing 
and Applied Chemistry, including Dyeing and Chemistry of 
Leather. 

The largest technical institution in Groat Dritain is, 
however, the Institute of Technology in Manchester which 
includes a very extensive range of technical subjects. Indeed, 
the school is a very big place, six stories high, in which 
the Technological Faculty of the University of Manchester 
prepares students for the Degree of Itachelor of Techno- 
logy. 

It is to he l)ope(l that, in due course, wesh.all have in Calcutta 
a technical college of the type of ^Manchester School of Techno- 
logy. The line of progress should he to add dilTercnt depart- 
ments to the existin'; college at Sliihpur, rather than to es- 
tablish isolated institutions dealiii'g uith ditTerent technical 
subjects. For, instruction in any technical subject involves 
instruction in subsidiary subjects and, therefore, the establish- 
ment of isolated institutions involves undue niullipiication of 
courses of the same kind which, with liniited resources, it 
would bo bes*: to avoid. Thus, at Charluttnnberg (the Berlin 

of Applied CliemiFtry. They oFtiniiitril thrii the total m*it of Inml, hiiiiilint;?, marliinerj, 
and would be Wbitii it ia tbai Ibe biiildiii^'B nioiie bnve roflt 

orer jSSbi0,rK)0, it will bi> hi-i'Ii that the iiifiiit bnpffitl fiperlniicitia of cIiih rdiiiiiiiili'fM'on- 
cerning funda, bns been eiceedcd. TIiIm Coniinittec estimated tbiit tbu annunl roat of 
maintenance (including ataff) would bo }'C*r aiiniiin. Alrundy tin* Applied 8Hvnce 

Staff nlonc receive acimethiiig liku £o,CCO a year. There ia n pAraifiMph in the repoii of thia 
Committee which oor own rich me ii might lay in heart. ; " Krery whera we fnuiul that 
the wealthier citiaenH realiae the impurtance of univeraity eduention and eiiroiirago the 
Univeraitiea by generoua gifta.” 

Thna, tho Univeraity baa grown out of anmll begiiininga by the inrorporation of allied 
inatitutiona and the addition of now facnltiea and it hoa been bodily reinoTod to a locality 
whore it conid hare aufficient room for needful ozpanaton. 
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Technical High School), in the Department of Architecture, 
the following courses of lectures are recommended : — 

Mrat Year — Practical Geometry, Dzperimcntal Physics, 
Experimental Chemistry, Surveying, Building Construction, 
Drawing, including Pigure and Landscape Drawing, History of 
Architecture, the Anti([UO, Modelling figure and ornament. 

Second Year— Mineralogy, Geology, Building Construe* 
tiun (Higher Course), Principles of Design, Hallways, Boads, 
Waterworks, Strength of Materials, History of Greek and 
Roman Architecture, Furniture, Antique, Renaissance, 18fh 
Century Drawing, Plane Figures, etc. ; Estimates and Speci- 
fications. 

Third Year — Sanitary Engineering, Iron Buildings, 
Design of Buildings in stone, hrick and wood. Design of 
Public Buildings, Gothic Buildings, Archiicctiiral Perspective, 
Heating and Ventilation ; Figure Design from Living Models, 
Modelling. 

Foarlh Year — Machine Construction, Colour Decoration, 
Lectures on the History of Gix'ek, Roman, Renaissance, and 
Gothic Architecture, the Design of Buildings in various styles 
and in various inaterials. 

Such a solieine cannot obviously he attempted in an isola- 
ted institution dealing with spcckil subjects. 

Besides the Universities and larger technical institutions, 
there are technical schools, which are to he found in almost 
every municipality, often in connection with secondary schools 
or Schools of Art. As an example, the Brighton Technical 
School (which is located in a gorgeous building), provides in- 
struction in ^Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural Science, 
Engineering (Mechanical and Electrical) including Tool-making 
and AA’iremcn’s work. Building 'J’rades, Languages, Commercial 
Subjects, Photography, Typography, Manual Training and 
Domestic Economy (for girls). The Building Trades include 
Building Construction and Drawing, Architectural Design, 
Hand Railing, Carpentry, Cab^^making, Pattern-making, 

1HC rAMA-xR SMNA 
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Moulding, Turning, Plumbing, Sanitary Science and Quantity 
Surveying. The school prepares students for the London 
Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations, City and Guilds 
Examinations, as well as examinations held by the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, Pharmaceutical Society, etc. One cannot help 
being impressed with the elaborate fittings of its workshops. 
The school seems in its technical branches to furnish an 
ideal to which the schools of the type of the Bihar 
School of Engineering should work up, in time. 

Polytechnics are more advanced institutions than the 
Technical Schools. They prepare for London B. Sc. and 
similar examinations but the subjects taken t:p arc similar 
to those in the Technical Schools. In all those Institutes 
(except in some of the Universities and the University 
Colleges) there are evening classes for those engagiid 
in work during the day, in almost all the subjects. 
The fees charged in the evening class(>s arc inueli less than 
in the day classc.s, a further reduction being allowed in the 
case of tho.se actually engaged in tlu‘ tra(i(>.s for which a parti* 
cular course is specially designed. 

But no scheme of technical education will be completed 
which does not make suitable provision for a course of tniin* 
ing in the actual works. All authorities are agreed on this 
point. As has l}een well remarked by a foriintr profe-ssor of the 
University of Leeds, “ The college lal)nratory can do what cannot 
be done in the works and the works can do what cannot be 
done in a laboratory ; both are indi.spon.siihh', but e;ieh should 
do that which it is able to do tlioruughly and not spoil both by 
attempting to combine them in one and the same place." 

Taking the case of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
the follow'ing is often regarded as a .siiilabh;, tliongli a some* 
what elaborate, course of training. After receiving a good eduea- 
tion, a youth should be sent to some small general I'ligincering 
works, where lie is more likely to gain u.scful experience than 
in a larger establishment, for about twelve or eighteen months; 
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he should, then, take either a two or a three years’ course of 
instruction in a college ; he should, next, go into some larger 
engineering works, where ho can specialise in some particular 
branch for a period of not less than two years : finally, he should 
go into the drawing ollice for at least one year. Such a course 
of training will thus take from six to seven years, which in 
some instances may be more time than many parents can 
atTord to give their sons. In such cases, the expense of the 
college course may be materially reduced by scholarships ; 
but this, of course, entirely depends upon the ability and 
diligence of Ibe student. Then, again, if youths do well, they 
will nearly always receive some remuneration during the 
third and fourth stagt^s mentioned ulK)ve. 

Generally speaking, the importance of practical training 
after a college course, in all technical subjects, cannot be 
overestimated. In dealing with these, therefore, we are con- 
fronted with special diiliculties. I have in a recent article ^ ad- 
verted to the diilieulCy in securing admission into works in 
Knglaud and (dsewliere in the ease of Indian students. It will 
Is; obvious, therefore, that in Tmlia, the ditfieulty of providing 
practical trainiiu; in technical subjects w’ill be very great, — in 
new subjects, alinosi. insurmountable. Tu subjects, like Alining, 
Alechaiiieal .Kngineering and AVeaving, suitable provision can 
he made with greater ease in India than in Kn gland for prac- 
tical training of students in actual works. There arc others 
(Kloctrical Kngine«‘ring and Aletallurgy) for which and also, 
while some ]irovision can be made in this respect (in certain 
departnients), in respect of industries which have either not 
made a beginning or arc in an embryonic stage, the plan 
to lic‘ followed is the one to which I referred in a recent article. 
In all cases, it is neco.ss:iry to bear in mind the absolute 
necessity of ])roviding for practical training, in every 
scheme of technical education that is at all worthy of con- 
sideration. 


• Vide, ^pli-'iffn Ri'Virw, Jul}' 1022, Teehnologicai BtHdicn, 
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Finally, a reference should be mode to a special type of 
schools, maintained, by the London County Council, namely 
the Schools of Arts and Crafts. The Central School of Arts and 
Crafts u’as established (to quote from the prospectus) to pro- 
vide instruction in those branches of design and manipulation 
which directly bear on the more artistic tmdos. The special 
object is to encouritgo the industrial application of decorative 
design and it is intended that every opportunity should be 
given to students to study this in relation to their own 
particular craft. It is the intentioii that the school should 
supplement and not supersede apprenticeship by nlTording 
to trade students opportunities for studying design and for 
practice in those branches of their craft, which owing to sub- 
divisions of processes of production, they are unable to obtain 
in the workshop. 

The instruction is adapted to the needs of th»)se engaged 
in the different departments of building work (architects, 
builders, modellers, wood, stone and niarhle carvers, gilders, 
painters, decorators, cahiurt-makers, metal-workers, etc., 
designers of wall pai)er.s, te.vtiles and furniture and workers in 
stained glass, tape.stry, embroidery, bjonze, lead, etc.) ; also in 
work in the precious metals (enamellers, jewellers, goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, chasers, migravers, and die-sin ker.s) ; and in 
general book -production (iKKik hinders, compositors, black 
and white designers, hook illustrators, illuminators and litho- 
graphers). New classes have been arrangcnl in 'J’ypography, 
Building Construction, Dress-making, Lace-making, Tempera 
Fainting, China-iKiinting, Technical Carpet-de.signing, and 
Designing for Monumental Ma.sonry. Other depart inents are 
being opened in response to reasonable demands. 

According to the Friiicipal of the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, one of the ohjc'cts of the .school is to keep up 
and develop the artistic talent connected with handicrafts 


> Hj inquiry had led me to the conclniion that tho diflicultiet are nearly aa great in 
Oemany and the United States. 
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against the inroads of the modern machine. In view of the 
decaying arts in this country, its in silver, gold, muslin, etc., a 
school of this kind — say, in connection with the School of Art, 
should prove a highly useful institution. 

I must defer a dfitailcd account of the German Technical 
Institutions to a future occsisiou. At present, I shall confine 
myself to a brief description of Iloch Schule (the High School) 
at Charlottenburg, perhaps the greatest Technical School in 
the world, which I have lately had the pleasure of visiting. 
I have already incidentally referred to the comprehensive 
nature of the courses of studies provided there. As a further 
illustration, wc may take the course of studies recommended 
for Engineering. 

Fir»t It’rtr— Experimental Physics, Higher Mathematics, 
kfechunical and Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical Techno* 
logy I, Introduction to Machine Construction, Experimental 
Chemistry. 

Second Ymr — ^rechanica and ]^^cchani.sm, Thermodyna* 
mics. Strength of ilaterials, Graphic Statics, Cranes and 
Lifting ^lachinery. Practical Work in the Engine Laboratory, 
Mechanical Technology II, Commercial Subjects. 

Third Year — Electricity, Crane Design, Steam Engine 
Constn’ction, Hydraulic ^lachine, Practical Work in the 
Engine Laboratory, JIachinery Construction, Pumping, Com- 
pressing and Plowing Machinery, Steam Poilers, Statics of 
Pridgo Construction, Finance and Panking. 

Fourth Year — Students at this stage specialise in either 
(a) (ft) or (c). 

(«) General Mechanical Engineering, Design of Hydraulic 
2dachines, Setting out Factories for various purposes. 
Machine Construction, Uydmulics, Design of Poilers, Prac- 
tical Work in the Engine Laboratory, Ice-making and 
Pefrigemting Machines, Practical Work in the Electrical 
Engineering Laboratory, Construction of Dynamos and 
Transformers. 


d. 
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(6) Bailiray Engineering, Locomotive, Carriage and 
Waggon Construction, Permanent Way, Railtvay Working, 
Setting out Eactories, etc.. Iron Construction, Electric Tele- 
graph, Practical Work in the Engine Laboratory. 

(ff) Practical Work in the Electrical Engineering Laboratory, 
Transport of Goods, Construction of Dynamos and Transformers, 
Eleotrotedbuics in relation to the Electric Telegraph, 
Electric Measurements, Electric Lighting, Alternating Cur- 
rents, Electric Transmission, Electric Railways, the Physical 
Basis of Electrotechnics, Electro-chemistry, Introduction to 
the Potential Theory, Potential Theory and its employment 
in the study of Electricity, Electric Waves. 

A student is not, however, compelled to take the whole of 
the course laid down, lie has perfect freedom to select any 
course of study he thinks dt, made up of lectures from any of 
the (six) departments of the School. 

A feature in the organisation of the teaching staff is worthy 
of note : Each professor is expert in his particular branch (who 
is associated with the Rector ' on a footing of perfect equality 
and, in general, eugagcfl hi the full practice of hin profemoii. 
In this way, theory and practice are brought into close union. 

The cost of maintaining the Berlin Technical High School 

is considerable. In ISiit) the income of the school was nearly 

• 

£70,000, of which nearly 50,^ was provided by the state. 
And it is not without interest to nr)tR that the cost of a com- 
plete course in the High School was then only from £10 to 
£17 per annum. 

The following quotiition from the Consular Report issued 
by the Foreign Gfllco on Gorman Technical Education, which 
closes an article which appeared some years ago in a paper, 
called the Technic is of special interest even now. 

" His Majesty the Emperrir William has always manifested 
a deep appreciation of the vital importance of technical educa- 
tion, and of the progress of science and chemical and technical 

^ Each Profeaaor becoioea Rector, bj rotation. 
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industries. He has displayed this in many ways, by participa* 
tion in scholastic conferences, the admission of the Directors 
of Prussian Technical Hi^h Schools to the Prussian upper 
house and latterly, by honouring the Prussian Technical High 
Schools with the right to confer the new degree of Doctor of 
Engineering on the occasion of the centenary of the Berlin 
Technical High School. This is a most important historical 
event in the annals of the development of scientific education 
in Prussia, as it indicates that the technical high schools have 
been raised to the academic level of the older Universities. 
This honour, great in itself, was further enhanced through the 
Emperor by the bestowal of the title of “ His Magnificency ” 
upon the Professor elected each year to the office of Director 
of the Berlin Technical High School, and by the additional 
right of conferring the degree of Doctor, Uonorie Catua, upon 
distinguished scientists, scholars and public men.” 

“The importance of the stop that was taken by the German 
Emperor cannot be too higlily estimated. It practically meant 
a recognition and acknowledgment of equality given by the 
old universities with their honourable historical records of 
many centuries, to their younger colleagues, the technical 
high schools of the nineteenth century. ” 

” Since the elevation of the technical high schools to the 
same rank as tho four faculties of the old universities, German 
educationalism has attained a cerhiin measure of perfec* 
tion in the last of the three great -historical periods — the 
appearance of the universities as a living protest against the 
dreary and fruitless scholasticism of the middle ages: the 
foundation of academics with the principle of experimental 
research as the basis of natural sciences ; and, finally, the 
creation of technical high schools with the principle of the 
systematic application of scientific methods to the service of 
mankind.” 


D. N. Mallik 
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THE FUNCTION OF PUBLIC CRITICISM 

Newspapers first came into existence to record events as 
they happened from day to day. They supplied a want whicli 
was widely felt, and they were appreciated by a daily widening 
circle of readers. They have now l)ccomc indispensable at 
the early morning breakfast table, in moments of leisure and 
during travel. The telegraph has helped to make the news- 
paper a source of daily communion tbroughciit the world. 
The rustle of its myriad leaves is heard in every household in 
every part of the civilised worlil, and the morning does not 
properly begin unless we have a glance at tlie daily morning 
newspaper. News travels with the speed of lightning, dis- 
tance and time have alike been annihilated, and events 
happening thousands of miles away are known the lU'xt morn- 
ing in every part of the world through the inediuin of the 
ubiquitous new.spaper. One wonders how (ho world got on in 
former times without newsj)apers. The story is told of our 
Yankee friends of how a preaelnsr failed to excite intere.st by 
depicting the horrors of hell. After denouncing sin and 
sinners he waxed eloquent over the awful puiiishineiil of 
sinners in hell. With all the elocpu'iice and earnestness he 
could command he spoke of the tortures of bell and the fear- 
ful lot of .sinners ; in vivid language be described the burniiiir 
sulphur and brimstone of hell and of the lire that is not 
quenched. But all his etrorts to inspire terror remained inctTec- 
tive, and bis glowing periods passed over his hearers as harmless- 
ly as water glides off the Ixick of a duck. Feeling batlled and 
desperate the preacluT tried nnotiier octave of solemn exhor- 
tation. “ 3fy hrotliers,” cried he in his deepest and most 
sepulchral tones, “there are no newspapers in hell!” Then 
the congregation was suddenly aroused out of its apathy and 
listlcssne.s.s, and there was manifest consternation in the faces 
of the listeners. They were all deeply stirred. If hell without 
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a newspaper is inconceivable and the notion is repugnant 
even to people without any imagination how can the world 
do even fur a day without its multiplicity of newspapers ? 

The daily criticism of public aiTairs, of public men and 
public measures is of later grow'th. The day’s news were 
presented as a bunch of twinkling glowworms ; follow’ed the 
powerful searchlight of criticism turning every way, shooting 
shafts of light in every direction, exposing the dark and 
tortuous ways of intrigue and piercing the heart of the most 
intricate problems in public affairs. The fierce light no longer 
beats upon the throne alone, but upon everything that pertains 
to the affairs of the country and the nation. The humble 
chronicler of news evolved into the publicist and took a 
defiiiitu part in shaping public opinion which has ruled the 
world from the ancient days when llama ruled the kingdom 
of ^yudhya/ The power of public criticism like all other 
powers has been abused at times, since men are not always 
fit to wield the power they passess. Moreover, the State and 
the Press have come into frecpicnt conflict. 3[cn connected 
with newspapers are usually ill paid, despised and very often 
oppressed. ^lany of them have found life bitter and its 
environments depressing. Several of them have mistaken 
their calling, others are ill equipped for the vocation they 
have chosen. In spite of all this, however, newspapers are 
now a recognised factor in affairs, and the very fact that they 
arc sometimes ill-treated proves that their power is felt. 

lletween the newspaper and the periodical, the monthly 
niagn/.inu and the review there is a clear line of demarcation. 
Their dilferent functious are clearly, if tacitly, defined, and 
there should be no overlapping between them. The Edinburgh 
Iterieic in the days of Maciiulay and the liangadaraana 
guided by the genius of Ikvnkim Chandra Chatterji represent 
the high water-mark of periodical literature, Avhile the London 
limea, apart from its views on political subjects and the strag- 
gles of nations to win liberty, has maintained the highest 
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traditions oE journalism. The monthly periodical should have 
some literary value, and some of the finest modern literature 
has appeared in magassines in monthly instalments. It is 
more abstract and less concrete. From the nature of its 
publication, seeing that a month intervenes between two 
numbers, the monthly magazine should not and cannot en- 
croach upon the province of the daily newspaper. The monthly 
magazine is more or less an individual publication. Each 
article is signed and bears the authority of the writer. There 
is an atmosphere of detachment, an evidence of leisurely 
thought. The mysterious plurality of the editorial ‘ we,* the 
driving force and the hustling energy of the daily newspaper 
are absent. It is within the province of the writer of a 
signed article in a monthly magazine to consider and criticise 
any particular measure of the Government, or any public body 
or corporation. It is nol within his province, specially if he 
is an anonymous writer, to make running or ill-natured com- 
mentaries month after month on any particular institution or 
to criticise any particular individual. That is the function of 
the daily newspiper and the monthly periodical ought nut to 
encroach upon it. id S 

Literary controversy such as illumined the pages of the 
Nineteenth Century in the time of such giants as IVilliam 
Ew'art Gladstone and Thomas Huxley, or the k<.‘en rapier 
play and the delicate banter of IM.atthew Arnold is an iiitelieo- 
tual treat and an abiding pleasure. Writers and critics of 
their calibre ara not to be found every day aitv where, but 
every high class periodical with any claim to dignity can 
follow the lead of these great men so far as the choice of 
subjects fit for controversy is concerned. Putting the matter 
broadly and roughly it is comjMdent to a monthly magazine 
to permit a number of known writers, whose motives are un- 
assailable, to consider the Irish rjuestion from various points 
of view. An article in a monthly periodical may w'ell 
deal with any particular measure introduced in the Indian 
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Legislature. A writer in such a periodical may closely examine 
the administration of a Viceroy or a provincial ruler. He 
can pass under review the affairs of a Municipal Corporation 
iSv a University, or lay down his reasons for or against a 
particular civic or educational policy. But if montti after 
month he criticises or reviles a particular institution or a 
particular individual associated with tliat institution he usurps 
the function of the daily newspaper, and also raises doubts as 
to the purity of his motive. 

On this particular question of motive there can he no 
distinction lietwecn writers in the public Press, daily or 
monthly, because it is a question of ])iiblic morality and 
admits of no deviation of standard. Several years ago, an 
Indian commercial magnate interested himself, on puhlie 
grounds, in the establishment of a railway in a certain remote 
part of India. He happened to be in England on liis own 
business and was asked to approach tlie Editor of the London 
Times to enlist the sympathy and support of the great London 
paper. At that time it was owned by the Walters. The 
Editor, after hearing his visitor, asked him if he had any 
personal or linaneial interest in the project. On receiving a 
reply in the negative he asked the Indian gentleman to give 
him such an assurance in writing, and it was only then that 
he agreed to make independent inquiries and to support the 
scheme if so advised. Tiiat w:i.s the tradition of the Times. 
The reader may remember how the same paper rebuked Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer .some time ago and said it suffered no dicta- 
tion from any one. All newspapers i*ind periodicals, great 
and small, must be above the ascription of any motive in the 
discussion of any individual or institution. 

The line of conduct is very simple and there should be 
■ no difficulty in following it so long as one is guided by recti- 
tude of motive. If in criticising a public institution or a 
public individual there is the faintest suspicion of a presonal 
grievance the hand of the critic should be automatically 
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stajcd. If public criticism is in any way inspired or inila- 
encecl by private prejudice or a sense of personal tvrong it is 
a clear debasement and prostitution of a valued right. The 
more real the grievance the greater the measure of olTending. 
If any monthly periodictil oversteps the limits of its legiti- 
mate functions, and month after month assails any individual 
or institution with undisguised virulence and hostility, and 
if there is the remotest justification for the suggestion that 
at the back of such hostility there is a feeling of a personal 
injury or a peraonal disappointment then the critic stands 
self-condemned as unworthy and unfit to perform the part 
of a digniiled and impartial critic. Kach one of us, however 
humble our calling and sphere of influence, is ever in the 
great Taskmaster’s eye, and for every one of us arc intended 
the weighty wonls of warning, Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. 


X.VOBS'DBAX.VTII GCPTA 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

(A.CT TV ; Scene HI) 

[Seeue. A strcvli in Mailopur. Several (ossin'' along in one direction.] 
An old woman — 

Is this the way to Sitiiraman’s house 
Where the gr&it Sadhu dwells ? 

A girl — 

Ay, little mother, 

Straight on, and then the turning to the right. 

Old tmmau ■— 

Vishnu he praised! My journey’s end is near. 

I’m nigh worn out with walking. 

PalaiKiKi n-hca »y vs — 

Way —make way ! 

Way for the princess I llackward there I Give room. 


{The /lilt 6.ici\ tldt'-r, f/iii-.u’ Oil /.uf.i^’jiiiii, Mitjii hini aiiil Siiif.iice.) 


Sinthiee— 

Kow" the folk press around us ! are they all 
Hound for this Sadhii’.s lodging r 

Jfagitdani — 

One and all 

They tend in one direction. Many arc sick, 
Others would hear his message. All have need. 


A bearer — 

Your presence, the crowd thickens. It were well 
Here a brief u'hile to rest the palamiuin. 


6 
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Magudani — 

Well, rest a little. Do I see aright, 

Or is that boy Yizayan P It is he. 

Prinoe Vizagan — 

’Tis Magudani ! '\^liat a game is this ! 
Magudani — 

What dost tlioii hero, Vizayan, unattended ? 
Where are thy tutors ? 

Vtzagan — 

Th(!y arc I'ound the corner. 

At their wits end, what hath l)ccomc of me ! 

I dodged them finely. 

Sinthice — 

O thou wicked 1m)v ! 

» 

If thou wert kidnapped, ’twere thy just desert. 
Vizayan — 

Desert ? I wish the day no better end ! 

So while the sun .shines, I will pluck tlict fruit. 

Magudani — 

But now, Vizayan, whither goest thou ? 


Vizayan — 

Whither thou goest, llase of India ! 

To see this wondrous Sadhu. I have heard 
How a great block of timber that Avithstood 
An elephant with coolie.s half a score 
He drew up from the river easily ; 

How M'ater drops he threw into the air 
Bemaincd suspended, till they turned to flowers 
That fell in showering fragrance at his feet. 
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Magttdani — 

These are but tales, \iKayan ; thou shalt see 
No conjuror, but a healor of the sick, 

A.iid hear a great Apostle of the World. 

Fizayan — 

That will content me, if I go with thee, 

O heartless breiikcr of a tboiisund hearts ! 

Hut yesternight, my sister Hrsiupadi 
Her hair for envy of thy beauty tore. 

Magmhmi — 

■| by tongue, Vizayan, runs away with thee, 

And where it goes thou know’st not. Hold thy peace. 


Sinfhica — 

How long arc we to linger ? Girl, these follows 
Will rest till night, unless thou hurry them. 

Magudaiii — 

Ah, the press slackens. 15earer.s, up and on ! [S'.reMM/.] 
{Knler Ham ('havilra, enrrretl iri/fi axAfii irul irilh Lt'ad* atnuf iifnei'i.) 


Ham Chandra — 

How soon the people follow him ! -Already 
Tlie leaven in the meal begins to spread. 

Not unobserved hath Hagudani gone 
Yonder with Krishna’s sister and the prince. 
1*11 sit me hero upon the rosulside — so 
And wrapt in holy coiiteniplation, watch 
The passers-by, if haply there should flit 
Some*fly as greenly coloured to the web. 
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{Farioitt people pan hp Itam Chuulra toio teemt aleolutelp ahtorhetl and 
imlifferent. Some throw eoiM* to whieA he pupa no regard.') 

{Enter Vranpadi, heatUp veiled with a female attendant.) 

Dranpadi — 

It cannot, Laclimi, 1)0 much further now. 

Sam Chandra (aside ) — 

Now where have I those silvery accents heard, 

Tliat haughty carriage seen, that stately tread ? 

Ah, now I have it ! 

Draupadi — 

See that poor Fakir ! 

Give him a piece of silver. Ah, his soul 
Is raised to heights above such worthless pelf. 

Sam Chandra — 

Yet on the greatest lady in the land 
Saving the 3I;iharaiii, I might deign 
Thence to bestow a glance compassionate. 

Draupadi (starling ) — 

Thou kuowest me ? 

Bam Chandra — 


Ay, Princess Drauptidi, 
I know thee and the tempest in thy soul, 
Whither thou speedest thy misguided ships, 
And what the future has in storf} for thee. 

Draupadi — 

I go hut whither all are wending now, 

To hear the new Ufahatma, and to sec 
His mighty wonders. 
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Ram Chandra — 

Not for him thou gocst, 

Nor yet his wonders, hut to gaxe upon 
The face of one who hath despisM thee, 

Thee, a king’s daughter, for some lowlier choice. 

DrvnpmU — 

Swarai, thou read’st the secret of my soul ! 

Ho passed me over for another’s sake. 

Chit ! I could slay her for his sake and mine. 

Itam Chandra — 

By simpler means thou mayst secure his love. 

Draupadi — 

How meanest thou ? I gain him ? In what way ? 

Ram Chandra — 

Sec hero a cruso of crystal I When thou payest 
On thy fair cousin a call of courtesy. 

Watch an occasion when she’s unaware, 

.;Nnd licr cosmetics with its coutcutmix. 

Draupadi — 

Is it some spell u]>on her, holy seer ? 

Ram Chandra — 

’Twill mar her heauty in her lover’s eyes 
Till l)y her side a Bakshasi were fair. 

Dranp idi — 

Nay, nay, that were a sin, an evil thing ! 

Ram Chandra — 

ISvil is oft the pathway to a throne. 
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Draupadi — 

Nay, nay I dare not — ^yot thou tempiest me ! 

I will not use it, but will purchase it. 

And have it hy me. What a power it gives ! 

The way to what a crown of happiness ! 

JRam Chandi'a {giving her the cruse)-- 

Take it, and hare it by tliee ! ’Tis the same. 

{aside) Who plays with evil soon is Evil’s sport. 

(Draupadi fakes the cruse, and throws Ram Chandra a gold 
coin. E.reunt Draupadi and her attendant.) 

Ram Chandra resumes his attitude of deep contemplation. 
Beggar children passing snatch at the coins lying round about 
him OH the ground. He takes no notice. A low rumble of 
thunder is heard. 


Curtain. 


(SCE.VB IV) 

A room iu Sitaramaii's house. Pn^sent Sifarainan, his wife, cUu»htt.r, 
I^ragiulani. Sinthico, Vi/.aran aifl Tiilsi. In the ha'.-k-groiuiil a balcony 
oa which is seen thron''h o])on doors St. Thomas adilrcssiii'^ a crowd tiiat 
murmurs and exc’aiins as if dc(‘|)ly stirred.] 

Silaraman — 

Ah, how he sways the people ! Now lie brings, 

Like .some great vessel slowing into port. 

His grand oration to its close. 


‘ Ft'niblc floiiion. 
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And now, 

Now He hath called you, what is your reply? 

Will ye return to the old sin-hardened ways 
And grope in darkness, when He lights the world ? 

And though He rase, l)e still content to lie 
Tn tomhs and sepulchres as men long dead, 

When yc may rise hy virtue of His life. 

And walk with Him in newness, clad in white, 

That in white garments cleansed of every stain 
Ye may be raised to meet Him in that Day ‘r 
O risen Lord, who in Thy sepulchre 
Didst place an angel where thy body had lain 
Making henceforth each grave a resting-place 
Fragrant with promise of more glorious life, 

Do thou thy angel sent to every graves 
Where lies a soul imprisoned, dead in sin. 

To touch it with the touch that sets it free. 

That as an angel in Thy grave was found 
So those in graves may stand whore angels are ! 

(»S/, T/tiim in remir/t — ,i /Am rrit'-i J'Hii .UiixiA'’ " TAo«a Hasuf” 

“.Sil. MX llllll Al’ill HU “.-If/l'/Hi-t,'' TAi- x.liil/ tu/u (A)' TOOIH 
from the Intleonf ; ^it<irayimii fall* at Ah feet ami eiiilir.ices lAem.) 

SUaramaH — 

(ireat Swami, sainted messenger of Christ, 

Whose advent here was like a rose of dawn 
On dark and troubled waters, and a calm 
Setling immediate on a liestless sea i 
What blessing thou hast shed on me and mine. 

My wife, my daughter, both of late possest 
Of evil spirits, but by thy healing hands 
Delivered and restored, are witnesses. 

Wherefore I come, who can no more contain 
The fount of gratitude that in me springs. 
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With my poor thanks in homage to thy feet, 
Humbly imploring yet a higher 1)oon, 

E’en grace of Biiptism, that we may become 
Servants of Christ and members of His flock. 

St. Thomas — 

Give Him the glory, not His messenger. 

He who dispenses blessing, by the act 
Becomes of it pirtaker, and for this 
To render God the thanks, heilts him too. 

’Tis mine own longing to supply your need. 

{Beholding Sinthiee ) — 

Who is this lady ? 

Magndani — 

She of whom I spake. 
My poor blind aunt, Sinthiee, lioliness. 

St. Thomas (to Sinthiee ) — 

Lady who hast heeii kept so long a while 
Held in a state of darkness, that on thei* 

The works of God may iio\\- he manifest — 

What Ls the foremost longing of thy heart ? 

Sinthiee — 

Light! once again to look upon the light. 

St. Thomas^ 

Light of the w'orld ! send from the realms of light 
Thy ray upon the darkness of these eyes, 

Upon this soul the r<ndiance of the morn. 

And hid from both the shadow s Him* aw'ay ! 

All— 


Amen. Amen. 
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St. Thomas — 

Who is tho hoy ? 

Magudani — 

He is the Prince, Swami, 

Yiisayan, son of great Mahadevan, 

And heir to all his Kingdom. 

St. Thomas — 

Gentle Prince, 

God gives to thee a great inheritance, 

’Tis a great trust. Discharge thy duty well 
And to II is honour dodic:itc thy gift. 

That of a still sublimer heritage 

Thou fail not when the earthly crown shall fade. 

Vizagan — 

T shall remetnher this, Apostle hlest; 

(It hath more sense than what our Sadhus teach) 

And when I sit upon my father’s throne 

Not (iiirprashad shall lie High 1 riest — hut thou ! 

Attendant -- 

His Highness the Prince Gad presents salaam. 
Sitamman — 

Hid him he welcome. 


Sinthice — 

.\h, the light, the light 
It dawncth on my darkness. I can see 
Dim shapes nhout me. 

St. Thomas — 

Soon it shall be day. 
{fis/er Giiit — Magsdasi rfil* herut/.) 


6 
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Sitaraman {salaaming ioo )- ~ 

Thy graciousness o’erpoirers me, noble Prince. 

Gad — 

1 crave thy pardon, worthy Sitaraman, 

For breaking in upon this gathering 
But I have need in mine iinergency, 

And pray thy leave to supplicate thy guest 
For counsel in my strnitness. 

Sinthiee {to Sitaraman ) — 

Now, Btihadur, 

High time ’tis on thy hospitality 
We ceased to trespass. Much I own to thee 
That underneath thy roof hath fallen on nio 
So rich a blessing, j^fagudani, come. 

Gad— 

’Tis Magudani ! 

Magudani — 

Yes, belovi'd, 1. 


Gad— 

Life of my life — alas, it goes amiss. 
Mahadcvan, save under one condition, 

Will not approve our marriage. 

Magudani — 

Vea, 1 know it. 


Gad— 

And our reply to this ? 
Magudani — 


I'PBB 


Wc must refuse it. 


We have no choice. 
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Gad-^ 

Then we cannot wed. 
Think, Magadan! ; shall our lives lie wrecked 
• For a few grains of incense P 

Magudani-^ 

Ask the saint, 

He can and will return hut one repl 7 . 

Else should be to our very souls be false. 

Gad — 

Shall we be true, then, by surrend’ ring all 
To man’s cold sentence that divides our souls P 
Queen of my heart, wilt thou thy heart deny ? 

Magndani — 

E’en that were better than deny our Lord. 

Gad— 

Sweet maiden, thnu art my remembrancer. 

Sin thice ( i n terrupl i n g ) — 

Child, tarry not, the hour Ls growing late, 

And Krishna will be angered. 

Magudani — 

Love, farewell. 

Sinlhice — 

Besides, wo have Vizayan. 

Gad— 

Ah, thy rose 

TN'as not without its thorn, and T am pierced 


3Iagudani — 

God can do all, we little ; 0 be strong ! 
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{Ditengaget ker»el/ gentlg. Exeunt all tare St Tkomtt and Gad, wko gaze» 
after Magadani.) 

St. Thomas {to Oad ) — 

My son, I know thy anguish ; yet awhile 
Be patient ! God will help thee to thine own. 

Gad — 

Who gave me Magudani’s love hut lie ? 

'Twere but to mock me, if lie dash away 
His nectar ere I drink it. Now I am 
As is a chariot of its wheels Ixjreft, 

Or like a silent lute without its string. 

Whose use and sweetness arc of yesterday. 

St. Thomas — 

Not thus were loves rtigained nor Itattles won ; 

Not thus did Kama in your legend win 
Back to his arms his Sita. Though the gatt^ 

Be made of iron ’twi.Kt thyself and her, 

Yet thou, hreast-furward marching on to it, 

Mayst find it open of his own accord. 

As half those hindrances men ftMr to face, 

When Ijoldly fronted, for their feet make way. 

Gad — 

Not all the walls and portals in the world 
Shall keep me from her, nor Mahadevan 
Himself have power to part us ! Doubt me not. 

If I go single Inick to Narankof, 

Tis to return in vengeance mightily 
To thunder at the gates of Mailopur, 

And level her proud turrets with the dust. 

St. Thomas — 

And thinkost thou to gain thy happiness 
By plunging half the homos of Hindustan 
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In mourning for the nation's Sower out down. 
And on their ruins build thyself a house ? 

There wouldst thou hear, 1 tell thee, all thy days 
The voice of Rachael weeping for her sons, 

The widow's lamentation for her lord, 

The crying of the fatherless for bread — 

All blent in curses on thy selfisliness. 

Gad— 

Then what is left but life-long loneliness ? 

St. Thomas — 

Patience and constancy, and selfless love, 

What if the tender Arcs of Love divine 
Should melt the iron in Mahaduvan 
As erst they softened Gondoplnires’ heart ? 

Then as a mist thy sorrows were dispersed 
Por sunshine of a bliss without alloy. 

Gad— 

Hard, O my father, though thy counsel be. 

It is iny star of guidiuice. Yet I fear 
Thu current sweep me on in spite of it. 

St. Thomas — 

Thy safety lies in clinging to the Cross 
As to a rock in eddies flrnily set. 

Gad— 

Once in sore danger liave I heard the same. 

Ah, now I mind mo — thus the angel spake 
Ere back to earth thy summons wafted me. 

St. Thomas — 

Then peril not thy soul’s security. 

By rash, ungoverned action. God preserve 
And keep thee stedfast till wo meet again. 
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Garf — 

I feel thy prayers around mo like a fence 
To ward off evil. Holy saint, farewell ! 

(Kiun St TAoma*' kaud. Xfit. Enter Tnlsi «ith a lamp. Sti Thomaa ainka 
0* to a eonei.) 

Tulai — 

Master is pale. All day he hath not eaten. 

St. Thomas — 

By prayer and fasting 1 ’twas my Master’s way. 

Tiiln (after apauaej — 

The rice is ready. May I bring it thee ? 

St. Thomaa — 

Nay, little brother, leave me for a while ; 

I am a trifle weary. Thou shalt bring 
The rice on my awaking. Quench the light. 

(Tnfai extingniakea the lamp.) 

Into Thy hands— till 1 awake, O Lord ! 


{lie /alia aaleep, a aoj'l moonlight pernulca the rvom. Enter aftrr a panar, Ham 
Chandra atealthilg.) 

Ham Chandra {aoliloquiainff ) — 

It almost were a .shame to interrupt 
So calm a slumlnir. Huw' at peace he looks ! 

And now his smile is like a little child’s 
That in his drciimland sees some vision sweet. 

A little child! 1 must have been that once — 

With all my life before me. Could 1 choose 
My path again, it might be diffcTeiit— 

Though it might l)o the same, for aught t know. 

Yet I could envy him his holiness, 

That seems so high above this warring world, 
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As to have overcome it and to reign 
Beyond its power to harass or disturb. 

Ah, yes, I envy and I hate him too. 
llam, how I hate him ! Till his pale face shone 
With light unearthly in our throngM streets, 
At the right hand of Kings I held my place 
And turned the rod of Empire where I would ; 
Now I am outcast and a beggannan. 

Forget it not, llam Chandra, in this hour, 

Nor suffer any freak of sentiment 

To turn thee from thy purpose ! He must die. 


{ji jipHre in »iining raiuifut iijtfiearx sfamliug at the head of St. Thumax. Ham 
Chandra xhrinkx baek.) 


Who standeth there, with stern and awful eyes ? 
{The afparitioH vanixhex) 

Ye gods, I must be dreaming. Nerve thyself 
Unto the sacrifice in Kali’s name. 

And wax not faint, llam Chandra ! It should be 
An easy thing to smite a sleeping foe. 


{Dram a dagger. Tnlxi creeps nearer him from behind.) 

Yet my arm fails me. Then the other way ! 

(Caste aside dagger, and draKsfrom his leathern wallet a cobra. Talsi unseen 
seenres the dagger.) 

Here Kali hath a servant that is sure 
And will not falter in her deadly stroke. 

She and not I shall smite him. ( To the snoke) liittle sister. 
I’ll place thee on the pillow of the Saint, 

Thou know’st thy duty ! When I set thee free 
Of my enchantment, up, and deal him death I 
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{Dravos nearer couch) 

O Thomas, e’er so ready to forgive, 

Pardon this brief disturbance of thy dreams. 
But n few moments shalt thou toss awake. 
While I shall watch and chant thy lullaby 
Into that sleep that knows no wakening. 


[fkb. 


{lie lifts tie eohra to place it on the Saint's pillow, Talsi springs on him and 
stabs him in the lack, lie falls h the ground teith the cobra, Khiei 
turns on him and strikes him three times oh the forehead.) 

Bam Chandra — 

O powers of evil — ye have led me on, 

And at the last betrayed me ! Woe is mo ! 


Tuln — 

Look on my face, Ram Chandra, ere thou die, 

I am that mute thou spuriuVlst with thy foot, 

And inad’st accomplice to thy villainy. 

Bom Chnndra — 

Ye gods ! I scarce can breathe, my limbs grow numb. 
’Tis a dark valley, and ’lis icy cold. 

I feel me sinking downward, ever down. 

Ah no! not that ! Prom that low reptile state, 

If Thou hast died for Man, 0 save me, Christ 1 {dim) 

Tulei {hending over St. T/iomos ) — 

My master still is sleeping. Thendiwe I 
AVill slay my second cobra noiselessly, 

And watch for his awaking. J’hen, may be, 

I shall have leave to go and fetch his rice. 

Curfnin ; end of Jet IF, 

To he continued. 


I'RANXrs A. .fUDD 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

BOOK II ; CHAPTER Xlll 
POLITlCAIi. 

Let US leave Tanman unconscious in front of the wedding 
altar and go back to ilaghubhai. Six or seven years liad 
passed since we last met him. lu a quite unobtrusive 
manner he had won over the clerks, the servants and tlie 
British Itesidency at the Prince’s court. Often he felt 
tempted to play his trumps hut he lucked courage. Suppose 
his card were beaten ! And Anantanand was often in his 
way. 

That wonderful man w'ent about all over the state and 
through the p )Wdr of his gigantic int«diect and his arresting 
personality lie had captured many a heart. He never came 
again to ask for the restoration of the annual grant to Varat 
which hid been rediicel. Pare:) ye.irs later Bevashankar 
stopped completely tlie grant to the monastery. Raghubhai 
had hoped at I hit time at least to see the Swami again. But 
ho was then busy with something else. It was also reported 
that after the death of his tjurn Karunanand, this Ananta- 
nand hml become the head of that order. Raghubhai, who 
could understand everything else, found the Swami s game 
incomprehensible. His ignorance of this particular matter led 
him to fear the man and hence he hesitated to take any step. 

Revtishankar was not satisfied with stopping the grant. 
Ho had heard it mentioned that the \arat estates, nn- 
prodttotive so long, had begun to yield a good income. So 
his avaricious heart was longing to levy the land-tax on 
them. A couple of years later an order was wnt demanding 
the tax. A long controversy arose out of this. Some parts 
of the estate were shown to have been directly under the 

7 
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Revenue Department and a feeling began to grow that gradual* 
ly the Yarat lands would bo confiscated. Revashankar was a 
tenacious person and he had got Yarat now in his bulhdog 
grip. 

Jasubha had remained just what he had always been. 
Champa was still living with Rannbha and entertained the 
prince. Rut imperceptihly a change had come over her. She 
had grown more .serious and more sedated in her beauty. 
Even the Queen Devalha felt no longer jealous of her. 

Suddenly Jasubha had a lit of activity, he wanted to 
make a grand tour of his domains. Revashankar dropped his 
spectacles out of .sheer amaxement. Ho understood that the 
strings were being pulled from elsewhere. Rut this Divan of 
more than twenty years of experience cared little fur such 
negligible influences. He arranged for the tour and Jasubha 
started. 


CH.APTER XIV 
Two Diplomats. 

Raghubhai was at that moment sitting in the rest-house 
at Kevalpur. .^i.Y years had wrought but .slight change in 
Raghubhai. There was Just a littb' more of the serioiisneiis of 
old age oliscrvablo in his face. The rest-house had been* 
converted into a temporary oifice, becau.s(f Jasubha had started 
out on tour and the Naib Divan had the management of it. 
A little distance from the re.st-house was the cfiinp of Jasublia. 

“ Raghubhai ! Times are indeed getting critical," said 
a gentleman sitting opposite. 

He was an elderly, old-fashioned Parsi, whose eyes spark- 
ling behind a pair of spectacles spoke of half-a-ccntury*s 
experience in the w'orld’s ways. Tic was the Head Assistant 
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in the Residency at Ratnagadh. The Resident being a 
freshly arrived military SM'ell, all the affairs were managed by 
Pestonji. He spoke the full, racy Parsi dialect. 

“ Critical is scarcely the word. We have to play our 
last card now. The game of the last ten years is drawing 
to a close and everything is now, my dear sir, in your hands.” 

“ Never say die, my boy, ” cried Pestonji, “ I will do my 
best. But why the devil are you in such a terror from this 
Bawa ? ” 

Pestonji and Raghubhai were as father and son. If one 
wanted something done by Raghubhai or by Pestonji, one 
had merely to send a present to the other ; — such at least was 
the popular belief. 

“ Sir, the Bawa is indeed a terror. I have to obey his 
merest wish. Do you think the Waharaj Saheb would other- 
wise have come out on this tour ? It was done at the 
instance of Ranublui and Cliainpa, and I am sure the Bawa 
is at the bottom of it all.” 

” Don’t you think Champa and the Prince are on the 
same friendly terms as before ? ” 

” Not at all. This woman is deep. She is a friend of 
the Prince and of Anantanand and the wife of Ilauubha ! 
And such a past ! She was an abandoned (hincing girl when 
she first came and now she has the airs of a saintl}' matron. 
She wishes to control entirely the state policy.” 

“ Oh, don’t you fear. She scarce .seems that sort.” 

” Please do not make a mistake. Slowly but surely she 
is interfering in all His Highness’ doings. Only Rovashankar 
is too clever for her.” 

‘‘But why did the Bawa bring His Highness out on 
tour. I do not understand what ho has up his sleeve. 

“ You see, it is like this, ” explained Raghubhai, rubbing 
his hands, “ the Bawa wishes to take His Highness to ^ arat. 
He is reported to bo all powerful there, so none can foresee 
what might happen there. Pive years have passed and yet the 
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Bawa has done nothing, nor has he made a sign. We cannot 
quite see his game.” 

“ But what can lie done as long as Bevashankar sticks 
on?” 

” Yes, hut we can arrange this matter. It rests with 
the Bawa and with another — ” 

” Who is he P ” exclaimed Mr. Pestonji, his neck out- 
stretched eagerly. 

“Your humble servant. But I cannot just yet pkay my 
trump card. My dear sir, through your kindness the Resi- 
dency is on iny side. But I am only waiting till the Fruit 
is quite ripe.” 

“ Then why the deuce did you call me now ? ” 

“ To he at hand in case the moment arrived. Jnsuhlia 
might have need of your protection, I might need — ” 

” But when is this moment arriving ? ” 

“Patience, dear sir. I am resolved not to allow the 
Prince to get to Varat. Once there I become a mei'c child 
before this Bawa. Once out of his influence I can show my 
full power.” 

“ But what does all that mean ? Do speak in plainer 
words.” 

“ My dear sir, pai^lon ino. You shall see for yourself 
the full blaze of my power only when it comes. At present 
I must not w'hisper it even to my shadow. I haves already 
dropped a hint or two at the Kesidenuy and at Bomlxiy. But 
till my game is finished everything is a profound secret. 

“ Very w'ell, I have — ” 

Just then there was a knock at the door. Raglmhhai 
got up and half opened it. 

” Who is that ? — Well, did I not tell you not to disturb 
us ? ” 

“ Yes, your honour, but here is the Swnmiji him.self.” 

“ Who ? Anantanand ? ” asked Raghuhhai in a frightened 
voice. 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

He held the door with his left hand and with his right 
signed to Pestonji to go inside an inner closet. Pestonji went 
in and bolted the inner door and then only Raghubhai opened 
the outer door fully. 

** Ranchhod, ask him to step in.” 

‘‘Yes, sir.” 

A few moments later Anantanand came in. The inter- 
vening six years liad made no change in him. He cast his 
sharp glance all round the room. Raghubhai looked with 
some alarm at the inner door. 

‘‘ Well, your holiness, and what arc your commands ? ” 

‘‘ My one desire ; when is Jasubha coming to Varat ? ” 

“ HLs Highness seems disinclined to go there.” 

‘‘ Then you try and bring him round.” 

“ How can I do so ? ” 

‘‘ What will you do when you become Divan ? What 
did I tell yon ! You muat bring him to Varat ; there is no 
help. Then alone will he understand the untold harm done to 
his domain by the oppressive and miserly rule of Revashankar. 
At first he only wanted money ; but now he is bent upon 
ruining our Varat institution. So one of us must go.” 

Revashankar had also experienced the ever increasing 
influence of Anantanand ; so he vras trying to get rid of the 
monastery of Varat by any means. And as a last resort the 
Swami had arranged for this royal tour. There was room for 
only one of them in the state — either Anantanand or Reva- 
shaukar. Such was the present position. The Swami, however, 
had not yet succeeded in ridding the state of his rival, because 
the man was high in favour with all the three superior powers 
— the Resident, the Bombay Government and Jasubha. 

*‘ Your holiness, your merest wish is a command to mo, 
but — 

‘‘Raghubhai, I do not care for your ‘buts,’ so you 
had better keep them for yourself. To-morrow morning 
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Jasubha nmst come to Varat. Everything only has been 
arranged to make him welcome, now w'e are waiting for you 
to bring him along.” 

But if he does not listen to me ? He is exceedingly 
obstinate in such matters.” 

“ Baghubhni, I do not want your excusing. Jasuhha 
shall come to Varat and vou shall agree to it.” The words 
from the Swaini and his tones scorned to cut away tlie rery 
ground from under Itaghubhsii’s feet. His voice sounded like 
the decree of Bate. 

Well, I will do what I o.»n.” 

" Very well, do this much. I know tliat you have been 
called to-day at half-psist five to arrange the programme. 
You fix it up there and as you come out tell Chhotn Jemadar 
and I shall get the information. I will then do what is 
needful ; ” saying this Anantanandji cast another glance at 
the door of the inner room and walkeil away. 

Baghubhai fell back on the cushions and Bestonji 
after first peeping out carefully ciinie out. 

“Is this your Uawa? I conhl not yet observe him 
properly.” 

Baghubhai wiped his forehead and regained somit of his 
usual composure. “ We must art now. We have been quiet 
too long. Well now, Mr. Pcstonji, you kindly stay at Talod 
with your man. Varat is near from there. 1 will send a 
man w'hen I need you, otherwise I will drop in myself.” 

Pestonji got up and put on his overcoat. Baghubhai 
also got up and slipp(>d a bundle of notes into his hand. 
It went unobserved into Pestonji's pocket. Muilling up his 
face he slipped out quietly by the Imck door. 

Baghubhai leaned back on the cushions, ills state was 
unenviable at this moment, llevashankar regarded him as an 
enemy and accepted him as a nui.sanL'e to lie endured. The 
wondrous powers of Anantanand had spread a magic net far 
and wide in w'hich ho himsef had l)ceii caught in spite of all 
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his care. He had not yet been able to make out the real 
motives oE Anantanand. He had, however, to dance to the 
Bawa’s tune. And the Bawa too had to be kept well in hand, 
because BAnubha (and Champa too) were his creatures. 
So Baghubhai had, after deep consideration, thought out a way 
of freeing himself from these toils and of re-asserting his own 
greatness. The most proiitablc use of the secret he had 
discovered could only be made if the state policy remained 
unchanged and if the Divan was - himself. To hold a constant 
menace over the prince and thus to keep him always submissive 
and meek was indeed a Ie.s.s dazzling position than that 
of a king-maker, but it brought more wealth and greater 
peace of mind and security. Jlnghubhai’s cogitation had at 
last led hitn to this conclusion that if Jasubba could lie 
subdued by the strength of the .secret ho posses.sed, then 
llevashankar would have to retire and Anantanand would have 
to leave the country or else be pow<?rless — and himself would 
be the master of the Residency as well as of the state. 

He was looking out for a chance to subdue Jasubba, 
but owing to the incomprehensibility of Anautanand’s plans 
he was never able to tell which chance would turn out to Ikj 
the best for him. lie was awaiting the right moment and the 
very atmosphere around him seemed to proclaim that it was 
not far off. 

^ ( '/o be confinned) 


Kaxaiyalai. !M. Munsht 
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V 

I. — On the Ganges. 

The moon aspires to be at full. 

The lapping Avaters sing 

A song, unheard of outer ear, 

To heart the joy of spring. 

The stars in music bloom round moon. 
They dance on Ganger.’ breast : 

The world betAvixt the brown and blue, 
See, smiles refulgent rest. 

The stillness of the land is clothed 
In bright forgetfulness ; 

The air pulsates a sacred tune 
Day’s labours to redress. 

The mind at AA'ork iinds endless rest, 
Though Avake, the senses sleep, 

The world around is u'orld no more ; 
Beyond, a strange LoA’e’s peep. 

Now do I think and do I Ha’c, 

Have I a form and name ? 

Or, is not this confusion sweet 
For love of God to claim ? — Modern. 
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11. — SuppUeaiion. 

( 1 ) 

Let me confess my sins, O God, 

Let nil men me a sinner brand, 

The greatest of my sins the thought, 

The greatest sin am Thee withstand. — Moilerit. 


( 2 ) 

O Go<l, Th3* might’s l)eyond my hurt, 

As mountain is to breeze of spring. 

To hurt the least Thy love gives life. 

Is hurt to Thee — thus love to wring.— 


(3) 

Were I not the worst of sinners, 

Asstiiling fears not mine. 

Of senses not the slave, then wh^' 

In supplication Thine ? — JthttUa Sunaiidana,'^ 


(4) 

O close not mercy’s gate on me 
Por my malicious sin. 

Whose hairt is clean, who knows no fear 
Perchance may n’t enter in. 

* BalUnideTa** BnlihbiUrali (Ed. by W. rotmon). No. 3C05. 
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But I the meanest of the mean, 

To righteousness unknown, 

Have I not the greater right 

To loving compassion ? — Pandila Jagaddhara} 


( 5 ) 

I have hui asked as nature hid, 

Save me from my prayer, 

From Thee what comes is over lK*st, 
Jlay all my joy he there ! 

3Iy prayer’s hut the child's love-call, 
’Tis folly that has asktsl. 

Jlay Thy trying gifts to me 

Be loving mercy-masked I - ■Modriui. 


(«) 

As we look on life fades away ; 

Youth decays as day follows day ; 

The days that go ne’er come again. 

And time devours the universe, 
fortune flies as ripples break upon the sea. 

Wo flash through life as lightning on the sky. 
Now, save, 0 save, this seeker for rt'fugo 
In Thee, () Sanctuary for us ;ill! —Sunkartioharyn. 


* <U‘- ol., Np. 3524. 
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( 7 ) 

Uail World-formed, hail Uuspcakablo One, 

Uail All-pcace, Being, Sentience, Joy ! 

Hail Divine rhysiciau, cure thy slave 
Of cruel fever, called world-life ! 

Hail Mother mine, of all my sins 
The patient, silent hearer Thou ! 

Hail Father mine, ’gainst dangers all 
3ily virgin fortress-refuge, Thou ! 

Hail ^faster mine of sjiving truth I 
Salut(^ 1 huinhly the holy f«*el 
Of Him who guides iny feeble steps, 

I’pon the j)ath that Peace- ward leads. 

Salute I humbly all true men, 

Or now or in the days of eld 
Or in the days that e’er will dawn, 

(iod-gifted with true loving faith 
In Him who rules the hearts of all 
And zealous in His creatures’ good. 

Goes forth my supplication true : — 

Dispel the darkness of my heart, 

O make me clean, within and out, 

No evil can Thy presence l)ear. — T/ww SansMt. 
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III. — Meditation. 

( 1 ) 

Wise in M'ords, unwise in truth, 

All such as are there. 

Out they stay, O friends of heart, 
Words arc not my cai-e. 

Outer door is closed, unclosed 
Inner, heart-gate mine. 

Enter soundless, friends, and ]kiss 

Gloom to pure sunshine. — Chandidas. 


( 2 ) 

Childliood’s days are lost in piny, 

Youthful strength, devoured by love, 

Age is sunk in vainest thoughts. 

Yet his heart none lifts alx)ve. — Hankamchurya. 


( 3 ) 

To fear llim makes all terrors fall. 

To love Him makc.s bclov’d of all, 

A life-less speck before wert thou, 

He has given thee .sentience now, 

Has called the senses to thy aid. 

How, think thy choice, if wisely made. 
To Him unmind, when truth is said. 


— >/fam Mohun Boy* 
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(4.) 

Bo I in my native land, 

Be I on the strangest strand, 

Where’er I be, 

1 see but Thee 
Amid Thy u'ondrous n orld ! 

In various times, 

In various climes, 

Thy varied works, uncurl’d. 

Moments all Thy glory show, 

I call on Thee, 

TiOne ne’er can be, 

Present Thou where’er I go . — Bam Jfohitn Boy. 

(Composed on a toy aye io 
England in 1830-31.) 

(») 

Sin, shame and sorrow, unlov’d brood, 

Were priceless friends on road I trod. 

Who else my heart had God-ward turned 
And drown’d me in this joy of God ? — Modem. 

( 6 ) 

I and Thou are one — ’tis true. 

And yet am I Thy slave. 

The wave and Ocean are but one 
And Ocean’s yet the wave. — Sankaracharya.^ 

Mohinimohan Chattbbji 


> Op. fit., Mo. 3680. 
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FIFTY EIGHT YEARS* FIGHT WITH MALARIA 

V 

Besides those mentioned in my last article, the only other 
important anti-malaria measures ^rhich have been adopted by 
Government in Bengal are spasmodic jungle-cutting and the 
sale or free distribution of quinine (including cinchona). 
There is no doubt, that thick jungle, especially of undergrowth, 
is insanitary. Captains Proctor and Stewart found, that 
villages surrounded by such jungle which is favoured by a 
high level of subsoil water, had a s])lepn rate of 71*7, but the 
rate in villages with little or no jungle was ns low us 1-ii‘r).' It 
has unquestionably aggravated the eil'ects of malignant mala- 
ria after it had been started. But, if it could have originated 
it, it would have done so long before 3860. The futilily of 
jungle-cutting as an eiVectiro anti-malaria measure was early 
perceived even by high European oHieers of Government. Mr. 
Dumpier, Commissioner of the Presidency Division, wrote in a 
letter in 1864 : 

“ It lias been said tlint as their own iioglfot of sanitarv prerautions is 
the cause of the sickness under which tiny siiiTcr, the villagers hare no 
claim to assistance from without ; but I do not licliove that the inhabitants 
of the tracts which have suiTcred have liei-n greater delinipients in this 
res])ect than those of other parts of Hen'll, Kr of tin's division fthc Presi- 
dency Division) who have hitherto escaped. I have seen jungle as thick, 
and habitations as unclean, in the suburbs behind Ali|H>ro as I have met 
with in the worst of the fcvcr-strickcn villages which 1 have visiteil ; and it 
is by no means clearly established, that the negh-et of ]>reeautiuns which 
were within the means of the villagers is the primary (‘au-sc of the epidemic, 
although doubtless that neglect has intensified the visitation.” 

The Government of Bcngiil wrote in a letter to the 
Government of India (January, 1868) : 

“ It must be borne in mind that under the conditions of Lower Bengal 
any clearance of siMntancous vegetation, however tliomugh, is of the most 

* Report of tbo DrainagC'Commiltoc (1007). 
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transient effect only. To cut clown the jungle and underwood is worse than 
useless ; to rout it up is extremely laborious and costly ; and even when 
uprooted it is replaced by a no less luxuriant vcgcdaiioii, in the course of 
ono or two rainy seasons, so that the c|uestion is nut one of Ihoroiij^hly 
clearing the villages once for all. To l)C effectual, active ami organised 
measures must be confiiuioiis.” 

Such measures, however, arc heyoiul the tinnnckl capacity 
of Government and mo.st ]\Iunici|):ilities, and besides, might 
lead to unnecessary hard.ships without removing the primary 
cause of fulminant malaria. As was observed by llaja 
Digambar ^ntra in a speech in the Jlengal Council in 1870, 
do.s]>ite the sensible protests just referred to, the crusade 
against tlio vegtdable kingdom “ was vigorously continued in 
obedience, as he supposed, to professional opinion, and 
thousands of Itamboo and mango topes were ruthlessly de.s* 
troyed, tind many a fevm'-stricken suHerer, whilst ytd prostrated 
by sickness, wsis dragged from his siek*bed to assist in this 
work of demolition of perhaps his only means of support. 
Such was the kind of measures which in the name of humanity 
had hilhorl') been tried for the reim)val of the epidemic — with 
what success the i?.\perienee of a decade has amply testified.” 

The number of .Mate agencies (post offices, primary 
schools, dispensaries, police stations, etc.) for the sale or free 
distribution of (|uiuine has enormously increased since I860, 
ns also that of physicians for administering it. In 1885, there 
were three medical colleges in the whole of India with 553 
pupils and 17 vernacular medical schools attended by 1403 
stdiolars. In 1910, tlmre were four medical colleges with 1569 
students and 27 medical schools attended by 3,624 pupils. 
These are the latest figures I have got with me, and they 
relate only to Government institutions. Since 1910, the 
number of nunlical students must have increased enormously, 
es])ceially as there have sprung up lately a number of private 
medical schools and colleges. The enhancement in the con- 
sumption of (juinino has lieen quite as conspicuous. It was 
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some 186,000 lbs. in 1911-12, as compared with 65,000 lbs. in 
1901-02.* Assuming a similar rate of increase during the last 
decade (not an unreasonable assumption), the present consump- 
tion would probably not fall very far short of 600,000 lbs.’ 

Sut malaria is as bad as, if not worse than ever. The 
ratio of deaths due to fevers in each thousand of population in 
British India during the decade li)10 — 1910 was : — 

1910 1911 1912 1913 1911 1916 1916 1917 1918 1919 
1917 17*03 16*50 16*71 17*16 16*73 17*13 19*10 40*69 22*93.’ 


The following table 

shows 

tlie increase of 

malaria 

Bengal during the last fifty years 

: — 




Fever Indices 



1868 

1912 

1920 

irestern Bengal 

21*9 

10*9 

517 

Central Bengal 

17*3 

32*3 

4t*9 

Northern Bengal 

2*i*3 

23*7 

33*5 

Eastern Bengal 

9*3 

7*5 

lt*9* 


There are two factors con(;crned in the propagation of 
malaria— the Anopheline mosquito, and tin* malarial parasite 
(Plasmodium malaria). Quinine has, of course, no action upon 
the former, and it does not .appear to hare ])erc(*ptit)ty reduced 
the activities of the latter. The rca.sons are not far to seek. 
The parasite which causes malarial fever ladongs to the lowest 
order of the Animal Kingdom, the Protozoa. Jt has the 
rather unusual capacity of existing in asexual as well as 
sexual forms. Quinine kills the former, hut has hardly any 
action upon the latter. These, called gametes (or from their 

‘ ** Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material rrogrosa of India,'* 1911-12, p. 129. 

* In four decadei between 1881 and 1911, the population of India increased alioiii 24 
per cent., bat the value of the im|iorti of driiga inrreniicii from about twenty lakhs to about 
a cpore of rupees, that is about five hundred per cent. Quinine niuat have bail a good ■hnro 
of the increow. 

• fitatieticB of Britiib India, Vol. III. Public llealth (1921), p. 27. 

*“8ome Economic AHiiecte of Bengal Malaria" by C. A. Bentloy, Indian Medical 
Gawtte, September, 1922, p. 323. 
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shape, crescents) forcibly sheltering themselves within the 
protecting envelopes of our red blood corpuscles (and for that 
reason called endoglobular) arc practically invulnerable to 
quinine. With the bite of the Anopheline they are transferred 
to its stomach, and ultimately Axing themselves to its 
outer surfaoe give birth, under favourable eircumstances, 
to a large number of Plasmodium spores which And their 
way into its salivary glands. When the insect bites next 
these malarial germs are injected into human blood, and 
fever ensues when a sufficiently large number of them 
are formed by Assion (asexual ly). Then, again, there are 
some authorities who hold that the female erescents can 
develop parthcnogoiietically (that is independently of the 
male element) iu the human blood without being transferred 
to the stomach of the Anopheline and thus cause relapses 
though there may not be fresh infection by mosquito bite. 
It will thus be seen liow very dangerous the endoglobular 
gametids are, and how very important is the part played by 
them in the life history of plasmodium and the propagation 
of malaria. It is true, that Quinine by killing the myriads 
of asexual extragohular parasito.s (aporids) cures malarial fever. 
But it does so only temporarily, as being inoperative against 
the sexuiil, endoglobnliir forms,' it leaves the primary cause 
of infection and of relapses practically untouched. Not only 
so. Major S. P. James, M.B., I.M.8., stated at the Malaria 

* "Acconliiig to (lulffi, /if'inatnnsi*, the youii); oxtrnplobular imraeitei are inoit 
■usceptiblv to the uctioii of quinine. I’n the oclior hniiil, tho cresconta are quite nnindneaced 
by the lira};. ” (‘*Tlio Diseaflen nf warm poiiiitnV.'i ” by Dr. B Si-heiibo, p. 162), 

“ Ni'nrly nil obiirrrera hnvo nirrcetl that qaiiiiiip exprts itinch less inflnenoe on the 
gaiiictiila utfpopially tlio ihaii u|m'ii tho sporids [nsoxiial parasitpa] thongh 

Zieinaiiii thiiikM tho mnU* i'aiiu*ii«U nro moiv ousily uffei'ted. M.'iiiy <»f the younger writori 
ORcribo rrliipapa to pnrthetiofreiiesiii in g:iim'iida whu'h utrvivi* all quinine tn^nlmcnt in thii 
manner. " (Itoia, *' IVoveniion of Malaria.'* p. 137). 

Tho toinporary character of the cure cffccfcd by quinine waa noticed by tho Malaria 
CommiHiou of 1864. They obsorv** tlmf ” iiotwitli»tanding the steady use of it for days 
fresh attacks of fever occur at- intervals of ten to lifteen days attended with further 
congestion, and onlargoment of the liver or spleen, or both, till at last tho system is worn 
out and dropsy, diarrhtra, dysontry, or stmie of tho other sequela' terminate an existence 
of protraoied misery. *' 

9 
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Conference of 1909, that “it is the experience of nearly all 
*obserTers that quinine given vhcn the blood contains only 
endoglobular parasites, often prolongs the paroxysms of 
fever, and may convert a simple definitely intermittent fever 
into one that is almost continuous. Also it is now nearly 
twenty years since Marchiafava and Bignanii pointed out that 
if large doses are given when the blood contains only pig- 
mented parasites in process of development, the result may be 
the appearance of numerous sexual forms of the parasite 
instead of the usual asexual forms. This phenomenon of the 
abundant formation of gametes after large doses of quinine 
has been again observed and written about in Italy, and 
I think it quite possible tliat in this country the common 
observation of numerous crescents in the blood of European 
soldiers who are being treated with large doses of quinine is 
also an example of it. In Mian Mir last year crescents were 
exceedingly numerous in the blood of European soldiers who 
were receiving considerable amounts of quinine once or twice 
a week, and in this respect the examination of their blood 
yielded results which were very different from those obtained 
in the examination of the blood of untreated natives. In the 
blood of the latter it was rare to find crescents. Relapses 
of fever which almost certainly wore brought about by the 
development of the female crescents parthenogenotically 
were also exceedingly frequent among the European troops, 
and it appeared doubtful whether the large doses of quinine 
at intervals of a U'eek had any effect in preventing these 
relapses. It is possible, therefore, that by administering 
large doses of quinine more or less in a haphazard manner we 
may not only be placing the patient in such a condition that 
ho is very liable to relapses, but may be increasing enormously 
the sources from which anopheles mosquitoes become infected.'*' 

* “ Froceading* of thn Imperial Malaria Confaronco ”, 1(100, pp. 60-70. Col. Lukis 
otMorved at thn same Confaronco *' that tlioro irero many eaioa of malarial origin in which 
qai'ninf> did more harm than ((ood, and tlio 8top|iaf|pn of tho quinine led to n dlinppnn^anv’o 
oi Lh'j ff^vf r. ** (p. 7o). 
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The dangers of quinine do not end here. Fever, called 
quinine fever, may be caused and maintained by the con<* 
tinuous use of quinine under certain circumstances. “ This is 
probably the case with many patients in whom fever persists, 
notwithstanding the administration of large doses of quinine. 

F. Plehn is of opinion that quinine sets up a disinte* 

gration of the blood corpuscles, especially in persons whose 
blood cells are abnormal, more especially from malaria; in the 
mildest cases this is hardly perceptible, but in serious cases 
it may cause hmmoglobinuria (Blackwater fever). In 
quinine fevers no parasites are found in the blood, and signs 
of quinine intoxication are present.” The outbreak of 
blackwater fever has been observed by various investigators 
'*to immediately follow the use of quinine, even in quite 
small doses. Of -liS cases of blackwater fever which name 
under F. I’lehn's observation in Cameroon, 21 positively broke 
out a few hours after the administration of quinine ; and of 
55 cases treated by A. Plehn in the same place 48 of the 
attacks were directly caused by quinine. Most of the attacks 
set in two to four hours after the administration of quinine ; 
in rarer cases, prol)ably in consequence of retarded absorption, 
the attack commences later, even as much as ten hours after. 
For this reason Koch has made the assertion that blackwater 
fever, as a ruJe, is solely quinine poisoning without malaria 
taking any part in the condition. Baccelli made the same 
assertion in regard to malaria — Inemoglobinuria in Italy.”' 

' Then, again, quinine in large doses — and small doses are 
now considered by many authorities to be useless — often, 
produces ringing in the ears, dyspepsia, deafness, headache, 
giddiness, convulsions, &c.* These symptoms show how very 
adversely the constitution is affected by quinine, and from 

* Sohtnbe, op. cit., pp. 103, 137. 

“ Sir Ronald Ron eitn a can in tho tropical clinic of the Royal Southern Hoipital at 
Liferpool who conld not endure even 003 graini." (len than t grain). “ Prevention 
ol Malaria,*' p. 180. 
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what has been said above, it will be apparent, that in many 
leases, the benefit it confers is problematical, but the injury 
is sure, and that the constitution is damaged, and its capacity 
for resisting and overcoming disease diminished. 

Further, the conclusions in regard to the efficacy of 
quinine have been arrived at chiefly by experiments upon 
Europeans. Now, the Indian constitution is markedly diiTerent 
from the European, and what suits the one may not suit the 
other. From a mimhcr of oxperinients carried on by Dr. McCay 
upon Europeans and Bengalis, he found that the former have 
in their blood twenty per cent, more of hmmoglobin than the 
latter.' This defieiency of hscmoglobin in the red blood 
corpuscles of the Bengalis, “ renders their oxygen carrying 
power less than that of the red blood corpuscles of Europeans 
and that large doses of quinine may bo deleterious, ns Binz 
has shown, by binding the oxygen more firmly to the limmog- 
lobin, and thus inhibiting the oxygenating power of the 
blood.”* This is a serious handicap to health in general, and 
to recovery from malaria in particular in the case of the 
Bengalis, and most probably of other Indians, as their consti- 
tution would not be markedly different, their staple diet 
and climatic conditions being very much alike*. 

The only scientific experiments on a fairly large scale 
the writer is aware of in regard to the effect of quinine upon 
Indians have been carried on in the Federated ^lalay States 
(the climate of which is hot and moist like that of Bengal and 
Madras) by Malcolm Watson, ^T.D., D.F.II. As results of 
his experiments which were conducted upon Tamil coolies in 
plantations he found that “ quinine has little effect on the 
gametids [the sexual forms of the Malarial parasite] ; that 
patients die even after 40 grains of quinine daily ; ” and that 

^ Dr. Indumaclhftb Mallik, "Food and Cooking", p. 14. 

* " Froceodinga of the Imporial Malaria Conference." (1000). p. 69. "Ithaabeen 
alao aaid, that the adminiatration of rertain aalta of qninine tenda to leases the power 
which the rod blood corpnacla liaTe of reaiating hieniolffis [biwaking up •f the nd blood 
eorpaaolea]." 
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** if, as has been shown, the immunity from Malaria produced 
by quinine leaves the patient infective while he is acquiring" 
the immunity, then it will 1)e impossible, in the presence of 
many Anophelines, and in the presence of many new arrivals 
(such as newly born children) ever to eradicate Malaria by 
quinine.” Dr. Watson states that his Malayan experiences 
should also be applicable to India and observers : " The logical 
conclusion therefore seems to me that quinine can never do 
more than give temporary relief to India, and that the factor 
to 1)6 dealt with is the Anopheles, and that me:isures must 
be aimed at it — not only in towns, but also in rural districts.”' 

Malaria wa.s endemic in India, especially Bengal, for good 
many centuries before 1860, but was kept down very low in 
areas, such as the districts of Burdwan, Iloogbly, Nadiya and 
Twenty-Four Parganas, where the endemicity hivs been very 
high since that date. Quinine, however, was unknown before 
the forties, and hut little known before the sixties of the last 
century. The indigenous febrifuges then used were : * Nata 
Gnillnndina {CtPsalpinia) lionduc, Nim Melia azadimehta 
{Azadirachf't fudica), Shefalika Xffcfanthes Arbortrisfis, 
Chirata Agathotes Chirata, Nishinda Fitex Xegioido, Charai- 
g^rwa Vifeic Pednncuhris, Gulancha Tinospora Cordifolia. 
Palta (Leaves of Trichosanthes dioica), &c. In regard to 
Nata, Watt in his “ Economic Products of India ” (1883) 
says, ‘ The .seeds are said to possess well-marked anti-periodic 
properties and are largely used by the natives instead of 

Roir, “ Prevention of Mnlaria ", pp. 561 -562. 

* The followin^c voraes are quoted from an old number of the Sambdd Pravakar (a 
Bengali neirapaper) in Ayurivda (Aahar, 1325): 

“ fvvnn, *nsw v«n. vejn.* i 
Bsitwi, ikaeiB. Bilipn i 
falke et aft vfteit i 
finiST at fvvA i 

swk wit i 

tBV BBW WX BVWV Bit l” 
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quinine. For this purpose they are pounded with hlaok 
pepper, from 6 to 30 grains being regarded as the proper dose. 
Ainslie seems first to have drawn tho attention of Europeans 
to this powder, hut even up to the present date it has not 
apparently taken the position which it deserves as a tonic and 
febrifuge.’ 

Voigt in his “ Hortus Subarbanus Calcuttensis,” 1845, 
observes : ‘ One of the seeds of this plant [Nata] pounded into 
paste with three or four peppercorns, and taken from three 
to four times a day in a decoction of Ghirata is an excellent 
febrifuge. The seeds are intensely hitter and powerfully toni(^ 
and should not be neglected, at least, as an adjuvant, where 
hark and quinine disagree with the constitution.’ 

Writing about Ntm in 1838, Drury in his “ Useful Plants 
of India ” observes : ‘ The bark which has a remarkably bitter 
taste, has been much employed of late years as a fair substitute 
for cinchona. The natives consider it a most useful tonic in 
intermittent fever and chronic rheumatism, administering it 
either in decoction or powder.’ Voigt speaks of the bark of 
this tree as a ‘ good substitute for the Peruvian bark.’ Drury 
speaks of Ghirata as * one of tho most esteemed of Indian 
medicinal plants, being especially valuable as a tonic and 

febrifuge Its febrifugal properties are in high estimation 

with European practitioners in India who use it instead of 
Ginchona when the latter is not to be procured.” 

An experienced allopathic physician, L.M.S. of the 
Galcutta University, wrote in the monthly journal Ayurveda 
(Ashar, 1323), that he had found the powder of Nata seed to 
be much more eflicacious than quinine, and that it does not 
produce any deleterious after eiTects like quinine. Watt, as 
we have seen above, complained in 1883, that it had not 
taken the position which it deserved as a tonic and febrifuge. 
It has not only not taken the position which it deserves, but 
has lost the position which it occupied even at^ie time of 
Watt. The other indigenous febrifuges have sharodthe same 
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fftto { to such gh Bxtont) indcod, th&t thoy &ro ftlmost unlcnown 
in New India. But for the despised “quacks'* and the 
illiterate elderly people of old India all knowledge about them, 
the result of thousands of years of experiraeuts, would, for all 
practical purposes, have been lost altogether. Even Eabirajas, 
E am informed in cities like Calcutta, smuggle in quinine 
among their febrifuges. 

This undoubtedly shows that quinine is much more 
powerful than the indigenous simples, and usually stops acute 
fever much more quickly. But it does so only temporarily, 
and as we have seen above, by impairing the constitution, 
especially the Indian constitution, permanently. Tlie remedy, 
we are afraid, is worse than the poison. Of all its evil 
sequela', dyspepsia is probably the worst. For it reduces 
vitality and disea.se-resisting capacity, and even if repeated 
doses of quinine should ultimately make one immune to 
malarui, he often beeomes a physical wreck and survives as 
a misemble hypochondriac or valetudinarian only to succumb 
to the attacks of some other disease. 

The facts, that for good many centuries when quinine 
was unknown, malaria endemicity was kept down, and that 
the endemicity has of late been increasing with the enhanced 
consumption of quinine raise strong suspicions about its efficacy 
as an anti-malaria measure. Wo are strongly inclined to think, 
that so long as the primary cause of the fulminant type of 
malaria which began to rage about 1800 is rot removed, so 
long medicines would bo of little avail, except as mere tempo- 
rary palliatives. But even as such, the indigenous febrifuges 
have enormous advantages over quinine which out-weigh their 
inferiority in respect of potency. Some one or other of them 
is available everywhere in practicaly inexhaustible quantity. 
They cost little or nothing, and age-long experience luw fixed 
their doses and mode of administration, and they are of such 
a nature and so well known to the mass of the people that no 
trained physician is needed to determine them. They are 
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not followed by deleterious sequelec and do not prejudice 
the constitution. In fact, several of them, like Nim and 
Palta, form agreeable ingredents of Indian dietetics. On 
the other hand, quinine is very expensive, and its price has 
trebled during the last two decades. Besides, the quantity 
available for such a large population as that of India is ex* 
tremely limited.^ Then agiiin, there is considerable conflict 
of opinion among medical authorities about the dosage, and 
the time and mode of administration of the drug. A perusal 
of the medical literature on these subjects leads a layman into 
a bewildering maze of perplexities and uncertainties. There 
arc some who favour daily small doses ; others recommend 
larger, but less frequent doses. Some would withhold the 
drug until there is intermission, or at least until the fever 
has fallen, which course is held to be an error by others. 
Further, there is dispute aibout the most eifective mode of 
administration — whether it should be taken by the mouth or 
injected, and in the latter case, whether the injection should 
be intravenous, intramuscular or rectal. Thus, the administra* 
tion of quinine cannot bo efficacious, or even safe except 
under the advice of a well qualitled medical man. This, in 
a penurious community like ours, would mean in many, if 
not most cases, that money which should go towards whole* 
some nourishing food that would l)c sure to promote health 
and the disease-resisting capacity of the constitution w'ould 
have to be spent upon physicians and physic, the clfect of 
which is at least highly problematical. 


* It came out durini^ the dtPcnKiiinn nt thi* Malnrin Confi^rfucc hfM at Simla in \W9, 
that if given proper facilities th« GoviTumenl fnrtorii^.K in Bi'nirnl nmi MacIroN could manii- 
facturo 1(K),(XI0 lbs of <llliniIlr^ I ilo imi know if tliui limit Iiiih bn»n rcachcil im yot. The 
world*! ontiro output had been Rtatiimnry nt a million jioiiiitlti for Home yonrs previou! to 
1900. Taking 250 gniimi as the amount ref|iiircd for each person during ii malarial 
season of 3 months, 10ri,(XX) Ibi. all that the Imliaii factories are rapahlo of turning out, 
would be consumed hy alxnit three million people. Cuptain Gage? ixiintcd out at the 
Conference, that “if qninirin was rpriiiircrl for thirty million pnoplo, there would bo difli- 
onltiea, and it would be neceaaary to go into the open market ; that would aend op the 
price considerably." 
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Nature has proyided excellent means for the defence of 
the fortress of life. But for such provision, man would have 
fallen an easy prey to the myriads of disease-germs to whose 
attacks he is exposed. Numbers of white blood corpuscles 
(leucocytes) act as sentinels. They resist the attacks of enemy 
germs killing and devouring them and are hence called phago- 
cytes. Then, again, in the case of bacterial microbes, there 
is another method of defence consisting in the formation of 
antitoxins by the blood and tissue cells which neutralise toxins 
(poisons). In regard to malarial parasites, there are some 
authorities who doubt that they are killed solely by the phago- 
cytes, and who hold that they are also “destroyed by their 
OM'n toxins or by some germicidal substance produced by the 
host.’” However tliat may be, the fact is indubitable, that 
largo numbers of people recover from malaria and other infec- 
tious diseases without any medical aid whatever, or with the 
aid only of indigenous simples. As was observed by Charaka 
good many centuries ago, many are “restored to health though 
unfurnished witli drugs, unattended by nurses, unendued 
with intelligence, and untreated by skilful physicians.” It 
is impossible to determine the ratio of the percentage of 
recoveries in tliu world, or even in a single district of a single 
country like India, without medical aid, to that of recoveries 
with such aid. 

Prof. Francois Magendie, M.D., a distinguished French 
physician, is reported to have said addressing his class : 

“ Gentlemen, you liave done me the honour to come here to attend my 
lectures, and I must tell you frankly now in the beginning that I know 
nothing in (he world abiuit medicine, and I don’t knon* anybody who does 

know anything aliout it Oh yon tell me, doctors cure people. I grant 

yon people are cured. But how are they cured ? Gentlemen, Nature does 
a great deal ; imagination a great deal ; doctors devilish little when thqr 
don’t do any harm. Ijet me tell you, gentlemen, what I did when I was 
physician at the Hotel Dien. Some three or four thousand patients passed 


10 


' Sou, “Malaris I’rsraiition,’' p. 101. 
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through my hands every year. I divided the imtienis into three classes ; 
with one I followed the dispensary^ and gave the usual medicines, without 
having the least idea why or wherefoi'o ; to the others I gave bread pills 
and coloured water, without, of course, letting them know anything about 
it; and, occasionally, gentlemen, I would create a third division to whom 
I 'would give nothing wliatever. These last W(»uld feel that they were 
iiegleeted, but nature invariably came to the reseiio, and all the third class 
got well. There was but liltlo mortality among those who received the 
bread pills and coloured water, but the mortality was greatest among those 
who were carofnlly drugged according to the dispensary.'^* 

Ne;irly four decados of my life wore spent in jungles in 
India and ljurniu whicdi are notoriouslv malarious. In the 

a 

earlier years of my junjrle life I used to keep wilh me a stock 
of allopathic meclieiiies, including of cours(', quinine. F found 
that, in cases of fever, (licre were some in my eamp who, ns 
I then thought, had inveterate *' prejudiee” aijainst that druy 
and would not take it. .1 do net rememher whether they 
fared better than those who took it, hut T do vi'memher that 
they did not fan* any worse. I •Gradually hocamc so see|itical 
about the utility <»f quinine, in fact of manufactured medicines 
senerallv, that diirinij the last fourt«*en vears I have not 
taken any ■ whether allo|)athic, homii*o])athie or Knbiraji, and 
I have kept bettor health than during any previous period 
of the same duration thoui'h my periodic visits to dense 
malarious jungles continued until 1!l2h. 

No doubt, one sometimes hears of wonderful cures effected 
by allopathy. But no less wonderful are some cures which 
are effected hy Jlonueopathy, Knbiraji or the I’nani system 
of medicine, 'i'he publications of the Christian Scientists 
contain well authenticated r<‘Cords of various diseases includ- 
ing tuberculosis, canef*r, dialtotes, rheumatism, paralysis, 
appendicitis, kidney disease, some of tliem diagnosed as 


* The opiriionH of Homo othor ^minont phy.siVinnR And of dintingiiiAhMl Uymen like 
Herbert Sp»*iifrT, Niip>i1f!oa, on., ohmir tin* iiiitfficii.'v of iiiodiHnoH are qnotod in lh<* 
writor’n work on "Ssirvi/al of llintln C.viiijt'i'in.'.,' |i»rt. II. pp. M-W. 70-80, 173-170. 

Exccipt or four Afipirin , 
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incurable by competent allopaths, healed completely without 
the help of any drugs whatever. In niy younger days I used 
to hear of sick people in the villages healed simply by drink- 
ing water sanctified by manlraa. Charms ot various kinds 
enjoy a reputation for healing in all parts of the world and 
I have known even some educated persons using them. 
Pilgrims to Tslrakeshwar, Lourdes, etc., testify to cures of a 
marvellous character without any medical help whatever. 
Cures by hypnotic or mesmeric auggestion an; well attested 
facts of history. In Kumpe, Greatrakes, Gasner and Prince 
Hohenlohe did wonders in this way. An .Vmerican practitioner 
is re})orted to have successfully treated his p:iiient.s by silent 
suggestion which resembles Christian Science treatment at a 
distance. A rronchman, M. Coue, has qiiitc recently been 
setting Jlritain atire with his healing I'ornmla of Auto- 
suggestion — “ Every day, and in every way, I get hettiT and 
better.” 

These healing methods without drugs carry us to forces 
and agencies within and around us which art; taken but little 
notice of by medical science and suggest the refi<*ction that 
“ there are mon; things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy.” It is possible that they in some way 
not understood now, help the phagocytes to kill microbes 
(phagocytosis). The same remark would probably apply to 
the comparatively mild indigenous febrifuges mentioned 
above, (jiiiniue, on the other hand, apparcnlly usurps the 
function of tho phagocytes. Nature, however, is a good .ally, 
but a dangerous enemy, anil cannot be dolled or ignored long 
with impunity. AVe have .already seen that dyspop.sia is one 
of the diverse deleterious sequehe of quinine treatment : .and 
dyspepsia is the root cause ot good many ailments which 
flesh is heir to, not only directly, but also indirectly as it is 
apt to make one jtessimistic, morose or hypochondriac. Hut 
a cheerful optimistic, fearless state of mind is as essential for 
vitality and disease-resisting capacity as wholesome food in 
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sufficient quantity, fresh air, good drinking urater and free 
drainage. 

Prom what we have said above, the futility, if not the 
fatuity of quinine as a measure of malaria prevention for the 
immense population of India would, we trust, he apparent to 
the reader.^ That a Western Government, dominated by the 
most influential section of Western physicians, should adopt 
quinine as an anti*malaria measure in India is not surprising. 
But that many of my intelligent and well-intentioned country- 
men should advocate it is incomprehensible to me except on 
the supposition of a strong pro-Western bias which, as I have 
shown elsewhere,^ now prevails in New India, and which, I 
am firmly persuaded, is the root cause of many, if not most 
of our present-day troubles and tribulations. 


{To he continved) 


Pkamatuakatu Bosr 


^ We have already quoted the opinion nf Ur. M. WatHon to the samo effect. There 
are aleo European phyBieianfl of Indiim experienco who ihou;;h they hcliovc in qnininu aru 
of the Mine opinion. For iuitaiicc, Lieut. Ccl. W. C. Rriii.i Hays in the last Annual Puhlic 
II ealth Report (1921) for Bihar and Oi'isM, that in Iii'h opinion, "it ia not practicable to 
prevent malaria, or to reduce it permanently, or on any InrKo scale by the use of quinine. 
The quantity of quinine required docH not exiat, and even if it did, the fivoplo would not 
swallow it.” ” Complete reduction of inaluria hy trcntiiient,” olmenroa Sir Ronald Russ. 

** must always be difficult unless the authorities liavi* auch power tlint they can actually 
force the drug (quinine) down the throntN of pitoplo." (*' Malaria rruveiilion p. W>L) 
Major Wilkinson stated at the Malaria Conference of 19U0, that even in Italy, ” the pni- 
phylactie operations conducted by the Italian (ioveriiinerrt Iin4 4)eMi .exceedingly digi^ 
appointing. They could not get people to take quinine in the belief that they would 
thereby protect themselves.” • 

• " The Uluaiou. of Now India," “ Hurvival of Hiinlirei*HintlDn”*1*<rU 1 A 11, -oW- 
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MEASUREMENT OF CHANGES IN THE COST OF 
LIVING IN BENGAL 

The question of the cost of living is one of considerable 
practical importance. 

But the t erm * cost of living * is a vague one. More in- 
difinite is the phrase ‘ the changes in the cost of living.’ Their 
meanings Income clear only when they ref er to the variatio ns 
in the budget and expe nditue an d in the cost of maintain ing 
a ‘defined family of a defined standard ,* at different times 
o r at differen t places. Thus in order to arrive at any proper 
conclusion regarding tho changes in the cost of living in a 
country, w'c have got to consider, carefully, four things, eiar., 
(1) c hange in the constitution of the family . (2) change in 
the standard of living. (3) changes in wholesale and retail 
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consuming, capacities of average families based on ‘equivalent 
men ’ in each group, measured with the help of physiological 
studies into the calorie values of articles of consumption and 
dietary in our country. The first method is of course much 
easier to follow, although it is more subject to defective 
estimates, while the second method, apart from the adequacy 
of scientific basis, affords a moans of adding and comparing 
dissimilar foods without reference to their prices. 

The second step in the measurement of changes in the cost 
of living is to ascertain the changes in the standards of living 
of each group during the period of enquiry. The easiest way 
to do this is to deter mine standard family budgets of each 
group — Hindu as well asMahomedan — during different periods 
of timcTand to ascerfai'd'ffom them c^ain weight s wh ich 
should be computed with ordiiiary prices and wages ■ index- 
niimbers in order to obtain the corrected measurement. 

Suppose for exampl e in 1914 and 1921, a standard family 
of a standard class wi th a determinate incomiT con sumed 
arficl es which bore the following ratios to the to t al con sump- 
tion which is her e indicated by 1 00 ; 

Commodities Itfli 19il 


Bice 

Pulses 

Pish and meat 
Ghee and oil 
Vegetables 
Sugar and sweets 
Milk and its products 
Clothing 

House rent and repairs ... 

Medicines 

Education 

Taxes and subscriptions ... 
Festivals, etc. 


20 

10 

8 

7 

r> 

5 

0 

20 

10 

.3 

2 

2 

a 


22 

7 
0 
5 
3 
5 
3 

25 

8 
5 

3 

4 
1 


100 100 
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Now, in order to eliminate the effects of changes in the 
standard of living of this family on its cost of living, we must 
multiply and then divide each item of expenditure with and 
by the figures for the two periods as shown forth against each 
item ; or in other words, we shall have to take recourse to the 
system of weighted index-numbers with the weights different 
for different jHiriods. 

Other methods have also been suggested for the same 
purpose, for example, the one based on “standard deviation” ; 
bu t they being rather too complicated for e mploym ettt in 
pra ctice in this country I l<iav e them unmentioned. 

The third and the most important step in the measure- 
mon t of changes in the cost of living c onsists in (Stammg"” the 
index-numbers of prices and wages, in absol ute and percentage 
( ffgures._ First of alF we shall have to compile records of the 
quantities of various commodities bought and the prices piid 
for them at two different dates or places, by representatives of 
different social groups. The record will show something like 
the following: — 


i 

Comnioditj. | 

i 

1 

riaoo tT time x. 


Place or time y. 

i 

Ijuiiiitity. 

1 Prifo. 

■ Expeiidit nre. 

Quantity. 

1 Price. 

Kxponditorc. 

No. I 

Q. 

1 i 

i 

1 

qi 

Ti 


.. 2 

Q. 

! 

E. 

qi 1 

1 Pi 

®i 

11 i* 

Q. 

j 

i 

E, 

qa 

Ps 

Ca 

No. " 

1 

1 

1 

P. 

... 

K. 

qs 

P. 

0, 


Avprai^v clmiiRO in K-- 

7 X. poivontnge c 

li.ingi* ill K 

clc. 



Great care should bo taken in the selection of the com- 
modities. . Each social class will have a different set of articles 
corresponding to it, accortling to its respective family budget. 
This shows that, in comparing dissimilar classes or people with 
widely different habits of life, we can at best give merely 
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accurate descriptions and no numerical measure of the 
changes. 

Coming to Bengal, we shall have to inquire into the 
index-numbers of commodities, more or less according to the 
following table : — 

For group A, the Rural or Agricultural people, Hindu 
and Mahomedan: 

Class I, the rich: — (1) Rice and wheat, (2) Pulses, 
(3) Ghee and oil, (4) Potato and vegetables, 
(5) milk, etc., (G) Salt and spices, (7) Sugar and 
molasses, (8) Other articles of food and drink, 
(9) Clothing, furniture and servants, (10) House 
rent and repairs, etc., (11) Medicines, (12) Edu- 
cation, (13) lax« s and rents, (11) Cattle and live- 
stock, (15) Domestic festivals, marriages, sradhs, etc. 

Clam II, the rural_mi<ldle_ebws Same ns above less 
medi cines and education expe n ses. 

Class III, the poor (1) Rice, (2) Pulses, (3) Oil, 
(1) Salt, (5) Vegetables, (G) Molasses, (7) Tobacco, 
(8) Clothing, (9) Housing, (10) Social expenses, 
etc., (11) taxes and rents, (12) Interest on loans. 

Class IV, the indigent : — Same as class III, loss items 
No. (11) and (12). 

For group B : th e urban or non- agricultural people : 

Class I, the rich : — (1) rice and wheat, (2) pulses, 
(3) ghee and oil, (1) potato and vegetables, (5) milk 
and its product, (G) salt .and. spjcqs,.(J) sugar and 
sweets, (8) tea and such beverages, (9) other 
articles of food and drink, (10) clothing, (11) far- 
niturc and .servants, (12) Hon.so rent and repairs, 
etc., (13) medicines, (14) educational expenses, 
(15) luxurious enjoyments, (10) taxes and rents, 
etc., (17) festivals — religious and social, etc. 

Class II, the urban middle-class Same m above leas 
luxurious enjoyments, and plus interest on loans, etc. 
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Cl<u% III, the urban poor (1) rice, (2) pulses, (8) ofl, 
(4) vegetablas, (5) salt, (G) molasses, (7) clothing, 
(8) housing, (9) medicines, (10) education, (11) 
taxes, (12) social expenses. 

Clam lY, the urban indigent : — Same as above less items 
Nos. (9), (10), (11) and (12). 

The importance of each commodity will evidently vary 
from class to class and group to group. 

At the next stage in our inquiry we will require two 
more tables or records, namely, that which traces the changes 
in the price-level of commodities or in the general purchasing 
power of money, and that which .shows changes in the money- 
w'ages of different classes of the population. 

In obtaining the former, we shall liave again to select 
certain standard commodities, different from those chosen for 
household budgets, as well as a basic year or period, with 
respect to which changes can conveniently be traced. 

In obtaining the latter wc shall have simply to record 
the money-w'ages for different kinds of labour, for different 
periods of time, or for different places as the case may 
require. 

Lastly, we should represent in suitable graphs the 
result obtained by the above investigations, after making 
certain corrections in our estimate.s, with due regard to the 
'probable errors* in the statistics. 

In Bengal, ure mainly depend upon goveri^ent ^ the 
supply of many of the statistics. These, however, as we all 
know', are far Iroin absolutely trustworthy. The methods of 
compilation through ignorant village chowkidars and dafadars, 
under instructions from an equally ignorant and more 
irresponsible set of sub-inspectors of police and such other 
petty officers, leave the facts compiled much open to objec- 
tions. Personal experience, therefore, should, as far as 
practicable, always be employed as a careful check to all 
such statistics. Wo must as well guard ourselves against 

11 
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possible mis'calculations in our ovrn estimates and conclusions. 
Statistics are verj treacherous at times, and they easily lead 
people to pitfalls and dangers. 

It is only -when we are thus equipped in every respect, 
and when we have gone through all the investigations as 
mentioned above, that wo can hazard any opinion as to the 
nature and incidence of changes in the cost of living in 
:)ur country. The Govoriimeiit of Bombay has in this respect 
made a clear advance on Bengal. The Bombay Labour 
Gazette, published monthly by the IjalH)itr depsirtment there, 
throws a very instructive light and gives us impoFTdht ideils 
w to The p rocedure and the conclusious regarding jh^changes 
in the cos t of liv ing etc., of Bomkay Labour. I'rom the 
haphazard opinions and estimates of our councillors and news- 
papcr-coiTCspondenls, wo beg to draw the attenti on of o ur 
readers to sc ientilic investi gations and estimates as luentioiicd 
ibove. 


Nalinaksiia Sanyal 
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CARPET WEAVING IN THE JHALAWAN 
COUNTRY, BALUCHISTAN 

Foreteord 

[While travelling on duty on the Ethnographic Survey. I collected in 
1902 these notes on the spot and shoved them to Mr. Hughes BuIIer, 
C.I.E., I.C,S., the Provincial Superintendent of Ethnograpliy. This note 
shows the movement of population from Persia to India through Baluchistan 
and the introduction of Persian carpet-weaving in this country.] 

Weaving in the darisHtoh at Kkuzdar. 

In a small hamlet Namjo near Khuzdar there lives an 
old woman who has been brought from Wad and employed 
by a shepherd who from his appearance looks like a descendant 
of an African Sidhi mixed with local blood. She is a Brlhui 
and says that she learnt the art from her mother. Beyond 
this, she cannot trace the history of the introduction of the 
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industry into the country, but the very style and process 
betrays Persian origin. The wool is supplied by her tunployer. 
It is spun by a Brabiii family in another village. The spin* 
ners are women, and the only implement they use is Jhallah, 
It is a spindle of the most primitive type (wde illustration 
No, 1) made of a pair of pieces of wood crossing each other at 
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right angles with an upright handle fixed at the joint. This 
has a notch in it. Thread is called Datik. A bundle of thread 
is called Oirik. The loom is equally primitive although the 
work she turns out is very clever. It consists of four pegs 
fixed in the form of an oblong, the breadth is about 3 feet and 
the length 9 feet (See illustration No. 2). Between the 
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first two pegs called 3Tekh is tied the beam named pukhtu. 
Another beam is similarly tied to the pegs at the other end. 
About three feet from the first beam stands a tripod of sticks 
arranged in a triangle. Shu calls it trikal (No. 3). Two of the 




Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

sticks of this trikal are fixed on either side of the oblong, and 
with them is tied a cross beam called drang~dar D — D. (No. t) 
Between the drang-dar and the third leg of the tripod which is 
at the back, lies the toothed cross- Ixram which resembles a saw 
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but is much thicker, called Makri (No. 6). This “maitri ” 
regulates the action of the heddles. To this Mahn are tied 
four heddles through which the warp passes. The strings 
connecting the heddles {Oul) to the across beam, {makri) are 
called makri-band. As sbe goes on weaving the carpet, she 
has to tie the outer ends for borders to another stick, known 
technically as the stretcher, she calls it pannat-kash. She has 
to use a large needle for stretching the completed portion of 
the carpet. It is known as Sila. The stretcher is moved 
forward as necessity requires. The comb with which she 
drives the weft *' home ” is called dukh. Thus armed, the 
weaver proceeds by passing each thread of the warp through 
the heddles in the way she has been carefully trained to do in 
order to regulate the designs. She has no plan before her, 
she cannot recount or “ sing ” the numbers as pile>carpet 
weavers do. Hers, is not a pile*carpet. She can produce but 
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a few geometrical designs and knows her business well enough. 
The warp is called goftah, when arranged. The weft when 
laid is called khol, and each of the warp-threads is called mthk. 
It will thus be seen that she has a distinct name for each of 
the materials she uses. Even the weft thread before it is 
passed through the warp or “ laid ”, is distinguished by a 
separate name pot. The fabric is called taki. These fabrics 
are made into bags fur good dresses, etc. and hung in front of 
the bedding. One end of each of the threads of the warp is 
tied to tbe first beam and the other to that at the farthest end. 
The needles are next tied with the makri-bands, to the toothed 
cross beam. No size is used. In cotton weaving, and even 
in woollen blanket weaving all over India, sizing is the first 
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process, but in carpet weaving it is not necessary, as the outer 
ends of the " hair ” or wool have to he left loose to cover the 
interstices. The weft-thread is carried through the warp 
thread by the weaver with her fingers without the use of a 
shuttle and passed in and out in accordance with the design 
she carries in her head. It is then pushed homo or ' laid ’ 
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with the comb. So tedious is the process that she takes 4 to 
5 months to complete one piece 3' x 0' or so. Tliu saw-toothed 
design is called Miff, a saw. A triangle is named Aarir. A 
row of diamonds interlaced is called A jab (No. 0). Hooked 
triangles are called yWi/v (No 7). The A’/taii (No 8) is represented 
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by four triangles meeting in one point, leaving intervening 
bands of separate coloured squares, or diamonds joined by a 
set of straight linen called rahand (No. !)). And a group of 
squares or diamonds arranged round a central one is known 
aapanjali (No. 10). As tlie work proceeds the stretcher is 
moved forward and the weaver has to sit on the fabric. 
'When ready, she cuts tlie ends of the warp with a knife — Kattar. 
The cut-ends have each to he secunsl with a knot cleverly 
tied. The side, or Iwrdtw threads are iirst secured. They are 
called vahi. 




The dyeing process is performed hy the wife of the 
shepherd under the supervision of this old woman. The 
thread is never bleaclied. It is called punjun as it comes 
from the spinner. The leaves of a plant called gmnik is 
boiled into a strong decoction and the thread steeped into it 
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while yet hot. It is then dried without being rinsed out. 
The next step consists of steeping it in a decoction of the 
pomegranate rind and dried. Phitki or alum is the) mordant 
used at this stage ; the colour of the thread is yellow. Bed 
colour is produced by steeping the yellow thread in a decoc- 
tion of the rodang root, Buhia mangisla, and finally in that 
of the twigs of gait or willow. Maroon is similarly produced 
by the substitution of lac dye for the ruhia tnangisla ; and the 
addition of another bath in a solution of khar (crude carbonate 
of soda). Bine is of course the indigo dye bod, in which 
alum and gwSnik decoction act as mordants. Qroen results 
from steeping the yellow thread into a solution of ** zagh *' 
(sulphate of iron) the first bath of gioanik supplying the 
tannic acid required. 


B. A. Gupte 
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ANCIENT SOUTH INDIAN DRAVIDIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

From prehistoric ages South India has been inhabited hy 
a race of people who (it is now difficult to determine), may 
have been the aborgines of the land or on the other hand 
they may have been a liand of immigrants who supplanted 
the natives of the soil and made a home for themselves. 
Modern researches have conclusively established the fact that 
the Tamilian race is the oldest of the Dravidian races that 
settled in South India and tlie modern Telugus are themselves 
an offshoot of this race who, at one time, were inferior to no 
other nation in the world in point of civilization or martial 
glory. India, South of the Krishna, seems to have been an 
isolated country cut off from the northern regions by the 
dense forest of Dandaka and the very use of the word Jana- 
sthana in the great epic implies the existence of a large tract 
of uninhabited land further north. The whole of this part of 
the peninsula was occupied by a people now known as the 
Tamilians, who developed a civilization of their own, which 
materially differed from that of their Aryan ueighbonrs to 
whose superior intellectual force Cliey eventually succumbed. 
Unfortunately even the oldest Tamil literature extant does not 
point to a time earlier than tho migration of Aryan thoughts 
into the South and so it is difficult to conceive of the Tamilians 
as a non-Aryan race, who had a local habitation and a name 
of their own. Hut at the same time the fact tlnit they were 
in enjoyment of a civilization which materially differed from 
that of their Aryan conquerors in several respects points to 
the conclusion that, if they were not the aborigines themselves, 
they were at least an older stock of people who had settled in 
South India long before the Aryans found a home on the 
plains of Hindustan. Ethnological observations too justify 

12 
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the theory that the Tamilians are not of Aryan descent, how> 
ever much they might have been influenced by the Aryan 
intruders later on. It is an inevitable law of human nature 
that when two nations of different civilizations come into 
contact with one another each learns something from the other 
and both learn to adapt themselves to their altered environ- 
ments. Yet the genius of each race continues to assert its 
individuality for ages to come, even though by the influence 
of the universal law of accommodation both the races have 
been fused together as one nation for all practical purposes. 
These facts of historical gancralisation have been well illus- 
trated in the case of the Tamilians of South India and it is 
the purpose of tlie present nailer to place before, the reader 
certain aspects of their civilization, w'hich are essentially 
peculiar to themselves and cannot Ix) traced to a foreign origin 
with any degree of certainty. Unfortunately the only material 
available regarding the civilization of the ancient TaniiliaiiK 
lies mostly in their literature. In spite of the Hcantino.ss of 
the information found therein, we are yet able to cull some 
facts which will be of great interest to an antiquarian. 

The first thing that appeals to our imagination is the 
high order of development, especially in metre and versifica- 
tion, which the Tamil language had attained even in ancient 
days. Tamil had its three-fold class! float ion of prose, poetry 
and drama even in those days and dramatic literature seems 
to have been so old as to have died out of existoucc, since not 
even a single specimen is now availa))lo. The development 
of the quatrain, feet and measure seems to havi! imen of later 
origin, but the running verso seems to have been composed in 
great abundance and to have been an e.s.sential characteristic 
of Tamil prosody in ancient times. To a highly developed 
imaginative race romanticism must have made a greater 
appeal than classicism and so it is no wonder that Tamil poetry 
was w'orked by the princlple.s of a free lance rather than 
slavishly following a set of rules liampering the flow of the 
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melody of a genius. Tamil prosody 1ms developed certain 
kinds of nietrification, which arc peculiary its own and not 
found in any other language, old or modern. That the tastes 
of the ancient Tamils were refined and their imagination 
powerful is fully Imrne out by the existence of an unusual 
number of figures of speech enough to stagger the understand- 
ing of any rhetorician. Besides the ordinary figures of 
metaphor, simile and hyperbole, found everywhere, Tamil 
prosody has a number of figures of speech, grand, simple, and 
natural, which must command the admiration of all learned 
men, though some of them appeal too much to the sensual 
instincts in man. Little of Tamil poetry can bo appreciated 
by one who has not waded through the intricacies of Tamil 
]>rosody and yet the general tenor is so simple and natural 
as to please every l)ody. All kinds of highly developed poetry 
-such as, the epic, the pastoral, the ballad, the lyric and the 
martial— are all found in the Tamil language, and Sanskrit 
perhaps is the only other language which can boast of such 
varied poetic literature. The pious lyrics of the Tamilian 
siiints, Yaisiinava <*uid Saivite, the pastoral songs of a few 
Hangani poets of old and the martial .song of the Chola 
conquest of Kalinga are so sweet, sensuous and sublime 
that they cannot fail to enrapture the soul and 
please the undorshinding of a cultured intellect. The 
great poet Kamban is said to have lamn unable to complete 
the couplet begun by a peasant engaged in baling out water. 
As in the case of other nations of ancient times, prose played a 
less conspicuous part in literature and the introduction of the 
Aryan faitli.s from tho north must have created a large quan- 
tity of dialectics which, the eventual domination of the 
Brahniaiiic faith drove out of existence. Tho whole race seems 
to have been imbued with the- poetic sense as specimens of 
sonjfs of great poetic merit sung by dancers, artisans, labourers, 
peasants and acrobats are found in old Tamil literature. 
Even girls sang extempore verse when they were engaged 
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in playing with their dolls, toys and balls. The habit of 
bewailing the loss of the husband or a child in extempore 
poetry is found among women iii rural ])arts even in these 
days. No country, old or modern, can boast of so many women 
poets ns the Tnmil country of the Madura Sangam days. The 
immortal verse of that grand old lady — x\vaiynr enraptures 
the soul of even a modern reader. There are a few relics of 
the Jain and Budhhist controversy still extant but even liiey 
are found mostly in the form of poetry. The dramatic litera> 
ture has completely died out of existence and what might 
hare been a beautiful source of elucidating the customs and 
manners of the ancient Tamilian race has I)ecome a sealed 
book which the gaze of a modern critic will never be able to 
pry into. We learn a great deal alHUit the greatness of a 
nation from its literature and even the scanty material of 
old Tamil literature available is enough to enable us to ns.sert 
that the Tamilians of old had developod a civilization of 
their own, second to none in those days, when the other 
nations of the world More groping in darkness and living tlie 
lives of savages. 

In the field of politics, though we do not hear of as high 
a system of administration as there was among the Aryans of 
Northern Indbi, yet we have enough material to gather that 
the Tamilian race was e.ssentially a martial race having a 
trained army compossed of archers, horse-men, charioteers 
and warriors tvho fought on the backs of elephants trained 
in war. There was the King at the head of the government 
who, for all pmctical purposos, u'as a Imnevolent despot within 
his own kingdom and a soourge to neiglilwurs and aliens. 
He was above ail latv, and moreover it was thought right that 
his individual liljerty should not be fettered even in matters 
of religion, and so it m'hs no wonder, that i\'c sometiipos 
the .son of a llnddhist King being nn ardent advocate of Jainism 
or a devout worshipper of Siva or Vishnu. This accounts for 
the spirit of perfect toleration which prevailed among tlw’ 
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ancient Tamilians till it received a rude shock at the hands 
of a feiv Saivite zealots later on. The lirrsid minded sympathy 
wliich these ancient kings showed to the various faiths that 
sought a home in their dominions, acoounfs for the contem- 
poraneous prevalence of the thrcrc faiths — Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Jainism, each of which seems to have made 
only a peaceful penetration into this land of milk and honey. 

The entire absence of all I'eliablo information about the 
religion of the early Tamilian I'sce before tbc advent of the 
Aryan faiths precludes all possibility of making even guesses 
approaching truth. Attempts are made in various quarters 
to rank these early peoples with savages iii matters of religion 
and tutsume that they w'crc demon \vorshippers. It is not 
probable that a nation so highly civilized in every other res- 
pect should have been backward in religious matters alone. 
On the other hand, recent researches made in the Tinnovelly 
district and the fact that the Tamilians of ancient times were 
ill commercial contact with the Egyptians on the w'est and 
the Chinese on the cast make it possible to surmise that they 
may have been a race of hero or ancestor worshippers. The 
literatui'c of those times reveals the fact that the Tamilians 
w'orshipped the Sun, the !Moun and the elements. They classi- 
fied thp soil ns of five kinds each of which had its titular 
deity. Vishnu, familiarly known as Mai, Muruga the Tamil 
name for Skanda, the Commander-in-Cliief of tlie Deva hosts, 
Varuna the sea-god, Durga the goddess of the desert and 
ludra, the lord of all arable land, have all been worshipped 
by the Tamilians, though all these deities are of Aryan origin. 
The worship of Muruga was so popular that one is tempted 
to put him down os a god of Dravidian origin. "W omen 
attached great importance to the worship of Kumari at Cape 
Comorin and Tamil literature makes much of the worship 
of the sea-god which was made by the Fandya King at 
Comorin. An annual M!ela is said to have been held by the 
old Fandya Kings, to which people from all parts of his 
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kingdom j&ocked together. The bone of a shark was planted 
on tho beach, the sea-god was invoked into it and worship 
was offered him with great fervour. Like all nations of old 
the Tamiiians had faith in omens and auguries. In an old 
pastoral song mention is made of the curious ceremony with 
which women consulted an augury placing a measure full 
of paddy or flowers in front of the deity in a Vishnu shrine. 
Monotheism seems to have been of much later origin — perhaps 
after the advent of the philosophies of the north, and care 
was taken to avoid all ehihurate description of the supreme 
G<n 1 and His attributes. 

But we are on lirmer ground when we think of their 
political or social institutions. It has now been detinitely 
ascertained that the Tamils were a brave war-like nation who 
had at one time extended their sway even beyond the Yindhyas. 
The history of Ceylon is full of accounts of Tamilian enterprise, 
conquest and domination. The Cholas seem to liave extended 
their power over Burma, Siam, Malaya and Java. They 
had at their command a large navy consisting of Marava 
seamen, who are even now found divided into three ela.s.ses : 
the sea-rovers, the .sca-fiiring and the river navigators. In 
times of peace the navy wiis utilised for commercial purposes. 
The importance which South Indian kings attached to tho 
sea is evidenced by the fact that each king had a naval 
headquarter in addition to his well fortified metropolis. 
The Cholas had AVoraiyur for their interior citpiUil 
and Kaviripurapatnam as their sea csipital at the mouth of 
the Kaveri. The Fandyas had Madura and Korkai as their 
two capitals and the Cheras, Karur, tho ancient Vanchi, and 
Caranganore on the West coast. It may also he noted that they 
bad a fair knowledge of strategic warfan; in as much as the 
main capital of each king was situated on the frontiers of his 
kingdom. Hence Conjeevaram Iwcaine a later capital of the 
Cholas. Though these three kings were constantly at war 
with one another, yet there arc also instances recorded of their 
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combining against a common enemy. The metallic armour 
in which the Tamilian warriors were clad when they marched 
to battle, the weapons of war they used, the use of horses, 
chariots and elephants in their warfare and a host of other 
details found scattered throughout their literature, show the 
greatness of their military strength, not necessarily l)ased on 
their skill in imitating or borrowing from the Aryans. On 
the other hand, the arrangement of their military camps on 
the field of 1)attle, the arrow house built for the use of the king 
in the centre and the host of women attendants that served the 
king in his camp, the victors’ garlands made of particular kinds 
of flowers (all these minutely described in their pastoral 
songs) spivik of a kind of civilization essentially their own. 

The punishments meted out to traitors and criminals were 
of a horrible nature. In this respect the Tamilians behaved 
. like the other nations of the ancient world. Punishment was 
based solely on the principb; of revenge or retribution. 
Prisoners of war were made captives and sent home to work as 
slaves, defeated kings, captured on the field of battle, had 
(heir heads cut off or were crushed under the feet of elephants. 
Punishment by mutilation was not uncommon and sometimes 
the victims were tied to the tails of horses and dragged along 
the road. The most horrible kinds of punishment were 
reserved for traitors. A more cruel form of torturing a victim 
to death than what was known as “Iiidras status” cannot bo 
conceived. The victim Avas stripped of his clothes and a 
thousand lighted torches Avcrc thrust into his body from all 
sides. Another ImrlAaruus method of killing a traitor was 
Avhat was known as “giving the breast to mother earth" by 
Avhich the victim was made to lie on his breast on the ground, 
a heavy stone Avas placed on his Imck and lie was dragged by 
his legs along the streets till he died. Another ingenious 
method of torturing a victim avus to thrust him into a spiked 
cask and roll the cask along the streets till his body becomes 
a mass of mangled fiosh. 
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It was the immense dread which kings of those days had 
of losing their throne and their lives at the hands of rel)els 
that made them have recourse to such barbarous methods of 
punishing traitors. 

The social condition of the early Tamils seems to have 
been of an enviable type. They had no caste distinction 
among themselves. Wealtii and learning were their chief 
distinguishing marks and the virile races commanded 
great respect. They were a brave enterprising people 
having commercial relations with the remotest countries 
of the then known world. Egypt, Rome and Carthage were 
not unknown to them and the rich produce of the spice 
islands found a ready market on Tamilian soil. A Chera king 
is said to hare first introductMl the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane from the island <}f .Tara. They worked in metals and a 
few books written in colloquial Tamil show that the Tamils 
knew more of the secrets of metallurgy than their neighbours 
elsewhere. A nation that had raised lighting to the- dignity of 
an art could be easily believed to have also developed the art 
of healing ivounds and curing diseases. In the field of the 
'fine arts’ they were second to none in those days. South Indian 
sculpture enjoys a worldwide reputation and the artistic 
sculptural beauties of many South Indian temples bear witness 
to the high order of civilization they had diivelopcd in those 
times. In !Music they had such keen appreciation that even 
the illiterate could sing well and compose extempore songs. 
The gri‘atne.ss of their literature lias been already dwelt upon. 
The art of painting was not unknown to them though we have 
no means of determining the exact degree of (excellence wliicli 
that art attained in ancient day.s. Mention has l)een made 
of domes, halls, yards, seven storied (nlificns, towers and turrets 
and 80 in tjic field of architecture the early Tamils reein to 
have occupied a high place. ^ 

A few customs peculiar to the Tamilian race will ho of 
great interest : They seem to have specially encouraged the 
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Qandharva form of marriage, whereby the pair enter into the 
ties of wedlock by mutual consent alone. A maid of 
marriageable age was generally sent to keep guard over a 
millet garden and her very food was carried thither. She 
remained there till she had the fortune of being loved and 
solicited by a youth who was even sometimes allowed the 

privilege of having his wish consummated on the spot a 

procedure not looked upon as illicit or illegal, as this form of 
marriage was recognised as not improper. The writer has the 
authority of a great Tamil scholar in making the statement 
that this was the chief form of matrimony anions: the Tami- 
lians in olden times and .so the race, as a whole, might lie said 
to be the progeny of the tiandharvas, whoever these might 
have been. At any rate this custom gives us an idea of the 
freedom enjoyed by the wfimen of those days and the absence 
of all modern conceptions of social disparity. 

Ill the republic of letters merit was the only distinguishing 
factor and every king was lioimd to keeii open his court at all 
times for all religious «)r literary controversies and to give 
impartial judgment in favour of the successful disputant. 
Wagers were often laid and both parties had to respect the 
sanctity of the contract made. There was a funny way in 
which a newcomer used to court a literary nr religious challenge. 
The stranger would take a branch of the Jainbu tret; and 
plant it at the entrance into the city. Thereupon all egre.ss or 
ingress into the city even of cattle was forbidden. The King 
hears of this, sends for the literary knight errant and arranges 
to hold a Durliar whore the guest challenges every learned 
man to a wordy comiKit. If the challenge is accepted by 
anybody present, the t^'rnis of the wager are settled, arbitrators 
are appointed and the controversy begins. If no body feels 
competent to take up the gsuintlct thnnvn, all including the 
king are bound in honour to accept the creed of the victor. 

Thus it will be seen that even in those days of absolute 
autocracy priests, philosophers and poets enjoyed a considerable 

18 
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amount of freedom and kings were bound to patronise them 
as a point of honour. There arc instances on record where 
kings parted with large slices of their kingdom in favour of 
poets and scholars who had distinguished themselves in such 
controversies at their courts. 

Kings were looked upon as fountains not only of law and 
authority but also of mercy and grace. Even the lowest of 
their subjects had a right to approach them directly with 
complaints of wrongs inflicted or with other grievances to lx* 
redressed by ringing a liell h.anging in front of the palace. 
In a standard work of Tamil literature a curious story is 
narrated which gives an idea of the high sense of duty which 
the kings of old had in the matter of administering justice. 
A Chola king, finding to his great d!s-s<‘itisraetion that there 
was often miscarriage of justice in his kingdom, mad«i penance 
to the God Indra and secured a divine Bhutam (spirit) who 
took his stand in the market place of the city. This Bhutam 
had the divine gift of detecting all crimes committed in the city 
and himself meted out punishment to the criminals according 
to the gravity of tlic crimes committed. 'I'he grateful Chola 
is said to have, therefore, held a festival in honour of the Go<l 
Indra for28 days continuously every year at the commenceineni 
of spring. 

The loyalty of the people to their kings is best illustrated 
by the fact that it was customary for a man to abstain from all 
work or enjoyment if anybody drags him to the presence of the 
king or a court of justice by simply crying out, “ I charge 
thee in the name of the king.” lie felt it his duty to have 
his character first clcaml Iwfore he thought of anything 
else. It was a common virtue of all Indian kings to 
attach the greatest importance to the administration of justice 
and whatever might lie their drawbsicks in other respect.') 
they certainly deserved all praise in the discharge of their 
kingly duties in this respect. In the pathetic story of 
Kovalan and Kannaki the tragic end of the Pandya king 
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who fell down dead from his throne, the moment he came to 
understand that there was a miscarriage of justice at his 
hands— speaks of his glory as a conscientious judge. No 
student of Tamil literature can ever forget the last words that 
came out of his mouth : 

It is I the thief, it is 1 the thief, that listened to the 
goldsmith’s words. Even now let my dear life depart (in 
expiation of this heinous crime).” The neighouring Chera king 
who heard of the tragic end of the Pandya King is said to 
have exclaimed with approbation that the Pandya’s sceptre 
which had bent down by an act of injustice had been set 
right again by the atonement of his death. 

Here is a story which will speak for itself : 

Once a husband happened to go on a pilgrimage, leaving 
his young wife 1)ehiiid him. When she comphiined to her 
departing lord of her lonely life and unprotected condition 
he told her that she was perfectly safe under the just rule of 
the Pandya king and that she need not be afraid of any mis> 
hap. J ust then the Pandya king in disguise hux)peucd to pass 
by the house in the course of his nightly perambulations. He 
heard the man’s words and felt the aw'cful responsibility of 
guarding a young wife in a crowded city in the absence of 
her husband. So every night he stole out of his jialace and 
mounted gmird with a drawn sword in front of this house. 
One night he hoard the sound of somebody whispering within 
and thought that some paramour might have got in. He 
hastily knocked at the door and from the response found out 
that the absent husband had returned. Now the king grew 
ahwmed that the husband might mistake him for his wife’s 
paramour and accuse her of infidelity. So he ran out and 
repeated the knock at the doors of several houses, so that 
people might take him for a thief. Even at the risk of 
being branded as a thief, he wished to save the honour of the 
young wife. Next morning several people came to him and 
complained that some thief had attempted to break into 
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their houses. The king calmly listened to them and asked 
what was the punishment for a would-lw thief. They said 
that his right hand should he cut off. The king then drew 
his sword, cut off his right hand and owned that he himself 
was the suspected individual. He then disclosed his secret 
and spent the rcMnaining part of his life with the 8ul)8titute 
of a gold hand. But the story says that his mutilated hand 
was miraculously restored. He is known in history as the 
* Pandya of the gulden hand.* 

Sometimes the sense of justice was carried even to an 
extravagant extent. A man in love, if repulsed hy the damsel 
loved, had the right of making known the fervour of his love 
hy self immolation, lie would make an artificial horse with 
the prickly stems of the palmyra leaves, mount upon it and 
cause it to he dragged along the streets. While his l)ody is 
bleeding profusely he goes on singing the praise of his love 
and bewailing the Ciilamity of his repulse. Then the king of 
the place makes it his duty to satisfy the disappointed lover 
hy enabling him to secure the hand of his love at any cost. 
This custom has been named Madaluruthal and it is 
highly doubtful if anybody had the impudence to practise 
it actually. But literature contains numerous songs to have 
been sung by such romantic lovers. 

Women seem to have taken an active part in all public 
amusements, as mention has been constantly made of women 
dancers and acrobats. On one occasion a woman acrobat is 
said to have committed suicide, because the Pandya king 
before whom she played, had his attention otherwise directed. 
Unlike the kings of a later degenerate ag«! the ancient kings 
were strictly forbidden from taking their ladies along with 
them when they went to war and the anxieties of n queen 
fearing for her lord’s return has been the favourite topic of 
many a lyrical poet. Some poems of that sort indeed, 
are so full of pathos as to move the feelings of even a 
casual reader. 
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A.t the time of the harvest the Marava part of the 
Tamilian population used to hold a festival in honour of their 
popular deity Muruga, their war-god. A shed made of sugar- 
cane sticks and paddy sheaves was put up on the village 
common and decorated with leaves and flowers. The oldest 
matron of the village was made to impersonate the god and 
she was decorated with jewellery and flowers and plaeed wi thin 
the shed on a dais prepared for the purpose. Then the 
women began to dance and sing songs in praise of their deity 
in the midst of music and wild clamour, lly and by the 
woman within grew excited and was filled with supernatural 
inspiration. Then with all the divinity of an oracle she would 
foretell the fortunes of her devotees and dole out her predic- 
tions with conspicuous perspicuity causing a thrill in the 
hearts of many a blushing maid. This festival was known as 
Kuravail'kuthu and this was probably the precursor of the 
modern Fongal festival. 


Kangaswahi Atyangar 
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PROFESSOR T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, LLD., PI1.D., D.Sc. 

[Boru Colchester, May 12, 1843; son of Kev. T. \V. Davids; Eelloar 
of Wadliam College, Oxford, late Vicar Wadhnrst, Sussex ; educated at 
Breslau University; entered Cerloii Civil Service, 186(S ; Bar-at'lanr, Middle 
Temple, 1877 ; marriwl 1894; children — two daughters and one son ; Pro- 
fessor of Pali and Buddhist Literature, University College, London, 1882- 
1912; Professor of Comparative Kel^ion, Manchester, 1904-lfi ; President 
of the Pali Text Society ; President, India Society and Manchester Oriental 
Society ; President of the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
Fellow of the British Academy ; Secretary and Librarian of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1885-1904; took pari in founding the British Academy, 
1902 ; founded the Pali.Text Societ}', 1882 ; the Oriental Translations Fund, 
1895; and the Indian Text Series, 1900; died January, 1923.] 

By the death of Professor Rhys Davids the world is de- 
prived of the service of the foremost and most distinguished 
Orientalist who had devoted his life solely to the advancement 
of Buddistic learning and researches, and it Avill take yet a 
long time to fill the gap that has been created. He has died 
full of glory, leaving behind him a brilliant record of work 
which posterity vrill over look back upon for guidance and 
inspiration. The unique success that attended his labours was 
but a fitting recompense for the w'orries and troubles that 
followed upon the resignation of his appointment in the 
Ceylon Civil Service. He resigned from the service because 
of a disagreement with his official superiors over a question 
involving the rights of tenants as against the interest of 
Government. Single-handed did he uphold the cause of the 
tenants and he will be ever remembered by the people of 
Ceylon with gratitude and veneration for the honesty of pur- 
pose and courage of conviction he evinced in the circ umstan ces 
BO critical and trying, for he preferred resignation to defeat, 
though he had nothing to fall back upon. But what endeared 
him more to the people of Ceylon was his resolution to bring 
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to the notice of the world the treasures of the Dhamma that 
lay in obscurity in the monasteries of Ceylon. He took up 
the study of Pali in Ceylon under the late Siri Sumangala at a 
time when a considerable interest in the subject had been 
aroused by the pioneer work of George Tumour and Childers, 
two other members of the Ceylon Civil Service, and that of 
Col. Olcott, the great Theosopbist leader, to whom the new 
awakening was largely duo. 

The spirit displayed in resigning his appointment was, as 
one may say, quite in keeping with the trend of thought run> 
ning through Buddha’s utterances such as ** Better far to die 
in iMittle thiin live vanquished through life,” and his death in 
his 80th year is another point of coincidence that lends colour 
to our fancy that the tenor of his life Avas a true rcspon.se to 
the spirit of Buddha. Uis Avritings are permeated with the 
same spirit : the same non-committal AA'ay of deciding questions 
and weighing arguments, of avoiding yet reconciling extremes, 
of carrying his oAvn conviction, yet leaving the question open. 
In forming a correct estimate of things which apparently 
concerned others, individuals or peoples, he took a standpoint 
confonnablc to every way of thinking, individual or universal, 
European or non-European, commonplace or transcendental. 
On his return from Ceylon he began to study laAv and was 
called to the Bar. It must be admitted that he studied the 
law Avell, for he was an LL.D. lie had to give Aip practice 
as there was none to Inick him. But the benefit of his law 
studies was not lost upon him. And his knowledge of the 
Jjaw of Evidence in u'hich he had specialised was conducive 
to that sound reasoning which he so admirably brought to bear 
upon his arguments in his literary work. One of the reasons 
why he got to love and make kiAOAvn to the world Pali and 
other allied texts is that he AA'as cliarined, as he had expressed 
to an Indian pupil of his, to find in them an ancient mode of 
thinking emlxMlying SAtch developed reasoning as was consonant 
with the one ho could acquire with so much toil. His 
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literary contributions* are too well known to need any comment. 
The Pali Text Society, the Oriental Translations Fund and the 
Indian Text Scries, of which he was the founder, and the 
British Academy in the inauguration of which he took a part, 
will ever remain landmarks in the annals of oriental institu- 
tions in the West. 

But all this was accomplished by a man whose annual 
income never rose above .^600 a year, even in his best days, 
when he was fortunate to occupy the Chair of Comparative 
Boligion at Manchester. To understand the man liehind this 
stupendous fabric it is worth while to remember some of liis 
sayings, fraught with signidcance, though delivered olF-hand. 
Now and then he would say, “ I am old, but never too old to 
learn.” Again, “ It was an advantage that I studied the Law 
of Evidence,” and again, ” We, the students of research, are 
called upon not so much to solve the problem as to deepen 
its significance.” 

These sayings of Prof, llhys Davids display the eagerness 
to learn, the consciousness of insuflleiency of the knowledge 
of facts, the bold recognition of the fallibility of man, the 
open-mindedness, the unerring power of detecting errors and 
courage of confessing when he was in the wrong, the habit 
of always checking his own views by testing them with 
reference to the evidence from the oppasite side. These are 
some of the most prominent qualities of a true student, a true 
learner, a true teacher, a true seeker of truth, nut satisfied with 
being a mere passive spectator of the order of things around 
him but fully conscious of the power of changing it and chang- 
ing it for the better — of the power, more than that of the states- 
man, the mere lawyer or party politician and the demagogue, 

* Ancient Coin* and Hcnianw of Coylon, 1877 ; RwldhiHt liirtli Storioe, IHSOj Buddhiol 
Snttaa (S.R.E.), 1881 ; Queetione of Kinff Milinda (8.B.K.), 18U0>04 ; The Sect! and Schnole 
of Buddhiun (J.It,A.8.), 1801.QS ; Hibbert and American Lcctunm on UDddfaiem, 1881, 18118 i 
Vinaya Testa (8, B,K.), 1881 -S.?! Kdiliou of UlghM XiMyaand SnmoAgala ViUeinf, I88(i, 
1800, 1902 ; Dialoguea of the Bnddlin, 1800, 1010, 1008 j Hnddliiat India, 1002 j Early 
Bnddhiam, 1008 ; Buddhiim (Non-Chrietian Beligiona System Serioa) ; Pali Dictionary 
(two faac. only), 1022>83. 
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of doing good to mankind as a whole by holding before them 
a true picture of things, by creating a new atmosphere of 
thought, by enlarging their ideas and broadening their outlook. 

Now, if it be asked why it is that he was interested in 
Indian history and in a particular chapter of it ; why he was 
anxious to carry on researches in Indian religions ; why he 
edited the Pali and Prakrit texts in preference to the Sanskrit ; 
and why ho was not satisfied with merely writing dissertations 
but took an immense trouble to publish the texts and transla* 
tions, the answer is not far to seek. He tried to bring home to 
the European, to Avhom Western civilisation was the only and 
best civilisation, the fact that there were other civilisations as 
good, as old and as eifectivc ; to the Christian theologian, to 
whom the Holy Bible was the only Book of God, tliat there 
were other Books embodying messages as noble, inspiring 
and original, if not more than his own ; to the Indologist, to 
whom the Brahmanical was the only standpoint and Sanskrit 
was Iho only language and source of correct information about 
Indian p(!0|)les, that there were, beside the Brahmanical or 
priestly, other standpoints— the Buddhist and the Jaina, for 
instance — that lieside Sanskrit there were other languages and 
litersitiircs, Pali, Ardlia-!lLvgadhi and the rest; <to those who 
were in the habit of taking things on trust, that they should 
form their own opinion on the basis of texts and translations. 
Those who are accustomed to think that the European life is 
above all cares and anxieties will certainly fail to realize the 
immensity of the task that lay before him. 

He once visited India and always held that it is for 
Indians to write upon tlieir own history and culture which 
outsiders cannot, for obvious reasons, properly evaluate.- He 
hod always the impression that if modern India could boast of 
an Indian who understood aright the value of education and 
research, it was Sir Asntosh Mookerjee, who more than any 
one contributed towards the growth of indigenous research in 
that eoantry. 

14 > 
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Even this obituary notice will be glaringly incomplete 
without a mention of his wife, Mrs. Caroline Rhys Davids, 
D.Litt., M.A., who stood by him as a partner and a helpmate, 
as a friend and a pupil. She by her loving devotion and literary 
contributions helped forward the cause ho espoused and 
supplemented his work. It is through her translations of 
Abhidlianima books and researches in Abhidhamana that the 
Rhys Davids family has been intimately connected with 
Burma, the only Buddhist country whore Abhidhamina litera- 
ture is studied with interest by both the Bhikklius and the 
laity. He happened to ho .acquainted with this gifted lady 
while he was a Professor of Pali and Buddhist literature at the 
University College, London. And this loving connection 
continued to the last. It is for tlie seer to say whisther 
death is daring enough to .sever this connection. But it 
is a pity that he could not see in print the whole of the 
Pali Dietionary, his last literary venture, which but for the 
great war would have been completed ye.ars ago. 

Since the retirement from his appointment at Manchester, he 
had to depend on au old-scholar pension, scarcely sufllcient to 
meet his expenses, and on the proceeds of his books. He leaves 
his wife to continue his work in England and his children to 
commemorate him. But the olTspring of his mind, much more 
perhaps than thase of his lK)dy, ai’e likely to perpetuate his 
memory, for his writings, unlike those of many an author, 
are not clased but are full of jjotcntiality and fruitful sugges- 
tions, even where they arc not conclusive. His name has 
become almost a household word in Buddhist families of all 
countries. The hill in Surrey overlooking the railway station 
at Chipstead — ^bis last retreat — will long bear the remains of 
the grand old scholar whose death is no less enviable than his 
life. 


B. M. Babua 
S. N, Mitba 
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THE RELATIONS OF EUROPEANS AND INDIANS 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ' 

There are few subjeets of more fascinating human interest 
than a study of the innumerable groups of mankind massed 
together or scattered according to the varying nature of the 
earth’s surface, each group having its own variety of physical 
type, language, manners and customs. According to some, the 
differences of physical type 1)etween, say, a native Australian 
and a Lapp are sufficiently pronounced for each group to form 
a species. According to most scientists however, the dilTcrences 
are only racuvl varieties and from the standpoint of social 
relations the dilTercnce is important. Apart altogether from the 
primitive story of the garden of Eden and of our first parents, 
Adam and Eve, with all the poetical colouring that such a story 
must involve^ tlie general scientific iis.sumption is that the vari- 
ous races of men have a common origin and a common cradle* 
land from which the peopling of the Earth was brought about 
by migration, and arc the outcome of their several environments. 
Thus, whatever we are racially now, Avhether European or 
Indian, Japanese or Patagonian, Negro or Eskimo, we are 
descended from one human pair or group, and we are what 
climate, soil, diet, pursuits and inherited characters have 
made us. For the proud European and the equally proud high- 
caste Indian this may be a humbling thought, but it ought to 
be of some help to us in dealing with the problems of our rela- 
tions to one anoUicr, and to other races frankly to recognise that 
the President of the United States and the freed negro slave, 
the Maharajah of Darblianga and the outcastc pariah grovelling 
on the outskirts of his palace, the Y^roy of India and the 
sweeper who looks after his bathroom, have all a common 

* Thi* paper me rend at the Calcutta Misn'oiiaiy Conference, Febmar}’, 10^ 
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human anoestiy, and bear the impress of the same divine image. 
The extremely difficult problem of racial relationships may not 
appear so insoluble if ve remember that throughout M'e are 
dealing with man made in the image of God. 

In this connection too it may be well if wo remind ourselves 
of the fact that racially Europe and India are not so radically 
distant from one another os wo are sometimes apt in a superficial 
way to suppose. " That East is East andAVest is West and ne’er 
the twain shall meet,” is a sentiment with very little meaning 
to a student of ethnology and the history of civilisation. The 
higher races and castes of modern India trace their descent in 
greater or less degree from the early Aryan invaders of India, 
and these Aryans themselves were close kinsmen of the great 
European races — Greek, Latins, Kelts, Teutons, Slavs. Those 
white invaders, when they came from their northern settle- 
ments into the valleys of the Panjab, and advanced into the 
rich plains of India, sharply distinguished themselves as of 
fair complexion from the primitive tribes, the aborigines of 
the land, whom they speak of as black monsters and demons. 
The hymns of the Eigveda have many references to fierce wars 
and conflicts with the alxirigines, many of whom no doubt 
were men of such coarse habits and degrading superstitions, 
that social intercourse u'ith them was impossible to the cultured 
Aryans, and intermarriage unthinkable. It is also manifest 
that the Aryans came into touch not only with degraded 
tribes of filthy habits, but also with the more cultured 
Dravidian peoples, and yet the fair-skinned Aryans, ancestors 
of the higher-caste Indians of to-day, in their superior way, 
were apt to make no distinctions, but regarded all the dark- 
skinned natives of the land without discrimination as so many 
cursed niggers, black monsters and demons. Indeed the colour 
line became the basis of all social intercourse and class 
distinctions. The characteristic physical difference between 
Aryan and aboriginal was undoubtedly that of colour (the 
Sanskrit word for which is vama) and that this physical 
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difference formed an important though hy no means the only 
hasis of caste, is suggested by the fact that one of the modem 
names for caste is vama. Intermarriage on the part 
of the Aryan rank and file with the aborigines there 
undoubtedly uras, hut it was clearly discouraged by the 
Aryan and Srahman leader's and treated as irregular. Of 
course in every community, apart from racial distinctions, 
skilled occupations have a tendency to become hereditary in 
family groups, and it would appear that the Aiyau conquerors 
utilised this tendency wlien they proceeded, inspired hy an 
instinctive sense of self-preservation, in the direction of the 
formation of a rigid social system and caste organisation with 
divine sanctions. In their pride of race and colour as complete 
a social scpsiration of black and white or dark and fair as was 
humanly possible, became the dominant policy of the Aryan 
conquerors, and high-casto Brahmans. In its essential ele- 
ments this may be said to be the attitude to-day of most high- 
caste Indians to their low* caste brethren, the attitude of most 
Europeans to Indians and above all in a very thorough degree 
the attitude of whites to Negroes in the Southern half of the 
ITnited States, and of white settlers to Natives and Indians 
alike in eertain parts of Africa. It is an attitude that allows 
of the freest intercourse in all the ordinary affairs of industrial 
or professional life, but it is openly or silently opposed to all 
such social relations as may suggest the possibility of inter- 
marriage. This is surely a noteworthy point of contact 
between the ancient Aryans, and their modern representatives, 
lietween high-caste Indians, in their own country and exclusive 
Europeans whether they live in India, Africa or the Southern 
States of America. 

I have attempted to state impartially some of the basic 
facts of the situation from the standpoint of a student of 
ethnology and oivilisation. I have now to attempt to define 
my attitude to the problem from the standpoint of a Christian 
Missionaiy. From this standpoint we cannot forget that this 
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question of the relations of Europeans and Indians is but a 
phase of a much wider and deeper problem affecting not 
merely India but the world, and not merely the twentieth 
century but all the ages, vis., the union of man with Qod, and 
of men with one another in God. No one who knows anything 
of the spiritual struggles and aspirations of tho race will deny 
that what men have been groping after through the ages is 
to become one with God. This is tho essence of all rclisious 
yearning. Wo are often appalled by the difficulty of the 
problem of the relations of high caste and low caste, and 
Europeans and Indians, and we are sometimes apt to despair of 
a solution establishing a bond of living union and lasting under- 
standing. Yet believing as we do in the human relationship 
of God and the divine natui'e of man, as Christian people wo 
live in the faith that God actusilly entoi'ed humanity through 
Jesus Christ, and that wo in Christ become one with God, 
whatever bo our colour or culture. We look forward in due 
time to entering the hallowed presence of our Father God in 
Heaven, and I have yet to meet the man who will dare main- 
tain that on the great judgment day the Divine Judge will pay 
any regard to colour, or base decisions on racial distinctions. 
Yet some of us appear sceptical of the possibility of a true 
brotherhood of European and Indwn, of East and West, of high 
caste and low caste, of dark and udiite. Is not this something 
like straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel ? Tho solution 
of our social and racial problems will bo found in a deeper 
realisation of the significance of the foundsition truths of our 
faith such as the Fatherhood of God, and the Incarnation and 
Atonement of Christ. The man to whom the one fundamental 
fact in his life is his living union with God in Christ and tho 
spiritual privileges he enjoys as a son oE God through parti- 
cipation in the perfect sonship of Christ, cannot, in so far as 
ho recognises tho world in which we live as God’s world, 
and thinks of God as the Father of all men, have any 
real share in the narrow social and racial prejudices 
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of the common herd of men with their so slender grip of 
God, gmd their consequent magnification of race, caste and 
colour. 

We are still far from appreciating the significance of our 
belief that Jesas stands forth as the one great world prophet 
and teacher, who speaks to the heart of man Avithout any 
foreign accent, and 1 am doubtful if we yet recognise fully 
the greatness of St. Paul as an interpreter of Jesus Christ and 
the significance of His Incarnation for all the problems of 
human life, great and small, bearing on the relation of men 
with one another. Take Cor instance tjie following great 
passives: Philippians II. 3-11 (I quote from AVeymouth’s 
version) : “ !Do nothing in a spirit of factiousness or of vain 

glory, but Avith true humility let everyone regard the rest as 
being of more account than himself ; each fixing his attention 
not only on his own interests but on those of others also. Let 
the same disposition bo in you Avhich Avas in Christ Jesus ; 
although from the beginning He had the nature of God, He 
did not reckon His (;quality Avith God a treasure to be tightly 
grasped. Nay, he stripped Himself of His glory, and took on 
Him the nature of a bond servant by becoming a man like 
other men. And being recognised as truly human, He 
humbled .Himself, and ca'cia stooped to die, yes, to die on a 
Cross. It is in consequence of this tlrnt God has also so highly 
exalted Him and has conferred on Him the name Avhich is 
supreme above CA'ory other, in onler that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of l)eings in heaven, of those on the 
earth, and of those in the undcworld, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God 
the Pftther.” Or again from Galatians III. 25-28 : “ We are 
no longer under a tutor slave. You are all sons of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ for all of you who have been 
baptised into Christ have clothed yourselves with Chiist ; In 
Him the distinctions betAvecn Joav and Gentile, a slave and 
freeman, male and female disappear ; you are all one in Christ 
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Jesus.” Ephesians II. 14-22: “For He is our peace — He 
who has made Jews and Gentiles one, and in His own human 
nature has broken down the hostile dividing wall, by setting 
aside the Law with its Commandments, expressed, as they 
were, in definite decrees. His design was to unite the two 
sections of humanity in Himself so as to form one new man, 
thus effecting peace, and to reconcile Jews and Gentiles in 
one body to God by means of His cross, — slaying by it their 
mutual enmity. So He Ciame and proclaimed good news of 
peace to you who were so fiir away, and peace to those who 
were near ; boeause it is through Him that Jews and Gentiles 

alike have access through one Spirit to the Father You are 

therefore no longer mere foreigners or persons oxeluded from 
civil rights : on the contrary you sliare citizenship with God’s 
people and are members of His family. You are a building 
which has been reared on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, the cornerstone being Christ Jesus Himself, in union 
with whom the whole fabric, fitted and closely joined together 
is growing so as to form a holy sanctuary in the Lord ; in 
whom you also are being built up together to become a fixed 
abode for God through the Spirit.” Great passages like the.se 
bring us very near to the heart of things. The race-proud 
European and the castc-proud Erahmaii, who retain their 
narrow pride after entering the common fellowship of the 
Christian Church, may be compared with those Jewish Chris- 
tians who continued to be prisoners under the law with its 
restraints and limitations after being brought into the freedom 
of the spirit of Christ. So many of us, both Europeans and 
Indians, who profess to be members of the Christian Church, 
are still like the Jews of old in the grip of slavery to externals, 
regarding as all-important things that are only skin-deep. 
The Christian Church in such an atmosphere will never attain 
to the spiritual and moral authority that is its due, and we 
must escape from it, in loyalty to the Lord to whom we have 
dedicated our lives. 
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I shall now attempt to indicate briefly what I consider 
the main considerations to be borne in mind in seeking to 
apply Christian principles to the solution of the problem under 
discussion in matters social, ecclesiastical and political. 

(1) The Social Problem. 

All nations who have attained a certain degree of culture 
I and civilisation have been obsessed with an idea of their own 
superiority, and of the essential inferiority of all others. Jews 
wore apt to regard Gentiles as dogs, the Greeks looked upon 
others as barbarians, to Chinamen wc are all foreign devils, 
Hindus spoke of foreigners as Mleclichhas or dirty savages while 
like the Pharisee of old, Americans and Englishmen tire apt to 
thank God that they are not as other men, and w'hen Germans, 
Prcnch and Japanese shew signs of infection with the same 
dangerous idea, there is naturally some trouble. So long as 
these ideas are merely a subject of academic opinion no parti- 
cular harm is done. It is when they form the basis of social 
standing and opportunity that the mischief begins. The 
objection of the East India oflicialH in early days to missionary 
and educational work Wiis based on the fact that they re- 
garded Indkns as fit only for subjection, and nothing but 
harm would come by instilling into them ideas of Christian 
brotherhood and educating them out of their position. Only 
a few days ago an English gentleman visiting me at Serampore 
remarked, “ We made a big mistake when we introduced 
higher education into India. Tlie result is that our very 
existence here as a Government is imperilled." This is essen- 
tially the spirit that underlies the Indian and all other caste 
systems, for the essence of all caste, w’hether Etist or West, 
is a cold-blooded and delilKwate cifurt on the part of the 
strong and privileged to hold in a position of permanent 
\ dependence and inferiority the weak and helpless elements of 
)the social organism. In sober reality not a few people in 
( England have felt that the prayer befitting ignorant English 
16 
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villagors is “ God bless the' Squire and his relations, And keep 
us in our proper stations.” But perhaps the biggest system 
of social denomination the world has ever seen is the Indian 
caste system. Sir Riibindranath Tagore once described it as 
" a gigantic system of cold-blooded repression,” because it has 
so completely entwined in its endless coils the Indian social 
body that the free expression oF manhood even under tho 
direst necessity has become almost an impossibility. Members 
of Indian Legislative Councils shew that they are able to smell 
from afar indications of a policy of political repression by an 
alien Government and I can sympathise with their sensitive- 
ness on tliat score. One would like to see more marked signs 
of concern on the part of Induin political and religious 
leaders on account of the continuance of caste restrictions, this 
” gigantic system of cold-blooded repression ” in their midst, 
a system that shackles the healthy social growth of so many 
millions of India’s sons and daughters. Is it again a cas(! of 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel ? There can 
however be no doubt that the problem of social relations 
betw'een Europeans and Indians has a highly important bearing 
on the present .situation, whether from the standpoint of 
Government or Missions, and fiindamontilly the difficulty in 
each case is much the same, viz,, uneasiness on account of 
foreign control. Whether as Government administrators or 
as Missionaries, Englishmen have— I think it will be generally 
recognised — been highly successful in dealing with rude and 
primitive peoples. But the problem is an utterly diflerent 
one when we are confronted with people working side by side 
with us who in culture and education are our equals or it may 
be our superiors. There are many Englishmen in India, and 
perhaps some mi.ssionarics among the number, who have not 
sufficient imagination to put themselves in the place of edu- 
cated Indians, whether engaged in Government or in Christian 
work, who see foreigners in their country exercising tho office 
of rulers and treating them and their people, the people of the 
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land, as a suboidinate race, needing to bo kept under control 
with a firm hand. This much I say emphatically that there 
is no room in India to-day for Knglishinun whether Qover- 
ment servants or missionaries who insist on being treated as an 
order of superior beings, and who look upon all Indians as 
children or inferiors. ^The Englishman’s position in India 
to-day is not that of the heavy father or the stern master, but 
of the brother and comrade, elder brother in some cases if you 
like, but essentially a brother.} In that, capacity there is often 
still scope for highly helpful service. We hare much to learn 
from Indm, but we have also much to give, though we shall 
never bo able to give if wo follow the way of contempt or good- 
natured superiority, rather than the way of love and respect. 
Perhaps one of the most important qualifications for service 
in the East to-day is colour-blindness. As a student of history, 
ancient and modern, I recognise the terrible strength of race 
and colour pride and prejudice, but I believe that God is 
present in all that is true and beautiful and good in our human 
life and that there is a veritable incarnation of God in the 
man of Nazareth, and I believe further that in the eyes of 
God it is character only that counts. A man with a white 
face but a black heart is of the devil, a man with a dark face 
but a white soul is of God. It is because I believe this with 
all my heart that I am no more interested in the colour of a 
man’s face than lam in the colour of his liair, or of the 
garment he wears, and ns a Christian missionary I can see no 
other foundation for the socml relations of Europeans and 
Indians. 

(2) The Ecclesiastical problem. 

The relation of Mission and Church which is fundament- 
ally a question of the relation of European missionaries and 
Indian Christians will inevitably remain a problem with its 
particular difficulties so long as there is a foreign missionary 
enterprise with missionaries coming in considerable numbers, 
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and money in considerable quantity from abroad. It is the 
very success of the missionary enterprise — the building up of 
a growing Church increasingly conscious of its unity and 
power, that has made the problem acute. Speaking some 
time ago to a body of young Englishmen accepted for the 
Indian Civil Service, Lord Meston remarked that the British 
Administration of Indin bad passed through, three stages in 
its history. In the first stage the British ruled India in the 
way they consider l>est for India’s good and England’s advan- 
tage. The British themselves were the judges. They acted 
as masters in their own house, and each individual ruled as a 
patriarch or tyrant according to his own temperament. In 
the second stage,* the stage of the ^forley-Miuto reforms, the 
- British resolved to bring a number of Indians into consulta- 
tion with them, so that they might have the l)enefit of their 
advice in all matters of difiiculty. They still remained 
masters, but they made a certain number of assistants junior 
members of the firm. In the third stage, the stage of the 
Montague-Chelmsford reforms, the British have come to 
recognise that they have to administer India not merely for 
India’s benefit but according to Indian idea.s. Indians have 
entered the path of gaining full control in their own hoii.se. 
Now it must lie frankly recognised that Missions are far 
behind Government in handing over control to Indians. M’e 
are at present only in the second stage referred to by Lord 
Meston, and some Missions have hardly advanced as far n.s 
that. Apart from the question as to whether this will l)o for 
India’s good or not, I think there is a fairly general expecta- 
tion among English oflicials in this country, that before very 
few years are over nine-tenths of the pre.sent British officials 
will have left India for good, and no new recruits from 
England will bo appointed in thedr place. Can we expect 
a corresponding turn of events in matters occleswstical ? 
I am aware that some are looking in that direclimi. 
An English Bishop at tho recent Poona Oonferenci) 
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remarked : " The object wc have in view is the abolition 

of missions or their absorption in the Church.” 
I have hoard prominent Indian Christians compose 
beautiful epitaphs for the foreign missionary. In liis day he 
did a very good work, but his day is over. Indeed not a few 
young Indian Christians are thinking and saying that mission- 
aries should give place to qualified Indmns, and gracefully 
retire, while one Indian Cliristian mldressing a body of Christian 
students in the AVest, is reported to have advised them not to 
come out as missionaries to India until the Indian Church 
was placed in full control of the foreign missionary enterprise. 
It is no use minimising the gravity of this problem, but I 
think we must not remain blind to the fact that there is 
a fundamental dilTcronce between the problem of a foreign 
Government and foreign missions. The ilritisli Government 
in India is supported wholly by Indian funds, the proceeds 
of Indian taxation, and the Jlritish principle of no taxation 
without repmsentatiou may reasonably be regarded ns leading 
logically to Indian self-government. Indians ])olitically are 
only claiming the right to control their own money, which 
is their own life-blood, llesides, Jlritish oflicials with rare 
exceptions are in India not primarily because they think it to be 
the call of duty, but I)ecaus(; an Indian career provides them 
a good opportunity of combining personal advantage and 
Imperial service and they look forward to retirement with 
quite a comfortable pension and perhaps a title. Toreign 
Missions and missionaries on the other hand are supported 
by foreign funds, voluntary contributions which in most 
oases represent a very real sacriftco on Ibe part of the donors, 
whether rich or poor, inspired by ilcep religious motives. 
Foreign missionaries in Indiii got nothing more than a reason- 
ably comfortable living wage and not always that, and it they 
sometimes get a little ofUeial recognition, it is nothing more 
than a harmless Kaiser-i-Hiud medal, which in their becoming 
modesty they arc sometimes itshamed to accept. Besides they 
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always come to India at what they believe to be the ordering 
of their Lord and impelled by a deep sense of India’s religious 
need, a need so overwhelmingly great as to bo beyond the 
resources in the way of men and money of Indian Christians, 
without generous help from their brethren in the West. 
Here are fundamental differences between the British official 
and the foreign missionary that we cannot ignore. Personally 
I have to admit that I have never felt there was much force 
in the argument that foreign money, given for the Lord’s 
work, must he under foreign control. To me the supremo 
question is how such gifts can be spent in the most fruitful 
way for the extension of the Kingdom of Ood among men. 
There are no two opinions in regard to Ike question of the desir- 
ability of seeking to develop independence on the part of the 
Indian Church especially ns this applies to the support of an 
indigenous pastorate. But the burden of the great unevangel- 
ised areas in India at the doors of the Churches and in the 
regions beyond cannot for many a long year to come he borne 
unaided by the Indian Church. In view of these great 
unevangclised areas without the light of the great Gospel 
of human emancipation and redemption preached by Jesus 
I cannot view without misgiving the proposal to abolish 
organised missions or absorb them in the Ciiuroh. I would 
say that in all cases ^fissions should work in living association 
with the Church, hut is their complete absorption necessary 
or desirable ? Does not the organised Mission help to keep 
the missionary spirit alive in the Church? In the history 
of Christianity there have been and still are Churches without 
Missions. Carey would never have come out to India if he 
waited for the Church as such to send him. It was the 
organised Mission that made his coming possible, and it is the 
organised Mission acting in close association with the Church 
that has often roused a careless Church membership and 
ministry to a sense of their responsibility and privilege. While 
1 ask you to accept with caution the view tlmt Missions must 
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be Abolished, it would be dangerous to assume that things can go 
on just as they are. Foreign Missions cannot continue, without 
bringing stigma on the great oause, to be large employers of 
Indian Christian labour for Church and Miasion purposes. 
There is an increasing sensitiveness in this matter that must 
be taken into account. The Church of Christ in .Japan goes 
so far as to refuse representation in presbytery to congrega- 
tions that accept foreign support. The tendency in India 
and China is for the Churches to ask for independence in 
government while continuing to receive subsidies, large or 
small, as the case may lie, for pastoral or evangelistic purposes 
or both. The utmost Christian consideration and tact on 
both sides is needed, otherwise we may witness a sharp cleavage 
between the foreign and indigenous elements in Indian Christi- 
anity. Unless w'e can work in a spirit of cordial trust and 
good-fellowship with our Indian Christian brethren, it is 
clear that we shall begin to feel, as many British officials 
already feel in regard to themselves, that there is no room 
for us in India. Such an attitude would be interpreted 
as a failure of our common Christianity. I see the danger 
of placing large funds at the disposal of the Indian Church, 
and the injury it may cau.se in retarding our efforts to develop 
a self-supporting and self-governing Church in the lilission 
field. But a greater injury may be done, if wo uncompro- 
misingly insist that in all cases foreign money means foreign 
control, for there are certiiin limitations in every community 
to the control that monev can Ix^ allowed to exercise. On the 
other hand if Christians in the lYest are to continue in large 
measure their contributions to India in the way of money 
and men, they will only do so in so far as there is a living point 
of contact and .sympathy between themselves and the Indian 
churches. If you abolish Missions and missionaries, there 
will certainly bo a big drop in the contribution of the home 
Churches, through the lack of that living link of human 
interest and sympathetic contact now uniting Western and 
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Indian Christianity. Indian Christians in their own interests 
will not fail to note the importance of this and the equal 
importance of the wise use of funds entrusted to them. I am 
not blind to the dificulties, but on the whole I subscribe to 
what I wrote on this subject a few years ago. ** There can be 
no solution of the missionary problem in a land like India 
until the foreign missionary societies in a spirit of true 
Christian humility and brotherhood recognise the privilege 
and duty of working through the Church in India for India’s 
evangelisation and placing all their resources, in the way of 
men and money, at the disposal of a Church of Christ in India 
freed from all taint of colour and racial prejudice.” 

(3) In regard to the political problem 1 do not care to 
say more than a few words, as I am not a politician, except 
in so far as political issues may have a moral and religious 
bearing. One hears many voices these days uniting in their 
expression of indignation at what Ls known as the policy of 
repression adopted by the Government. As a Christian 1 
subscribe to the words of the warning appeal made by 
the National Missionary Council in November 1920 ” against 
the inclination to trust to force as the means of procuring 
obedience and maintaining authority. The truth is that 
society cannot be saved by force apart from that reasonable- 
ness and equity in government and administration which win the 
hearts of the people.” In regard to the evil-doer, I believe the 
most elfectivo resistance is in many cases not to resist but to fight 
hate with love. But there are times when re.si.stance hecomi>s 
a form of love and a duty for the sake of the wrongdoer, for 
whom the Lord loveth Tie chastenetli. ” KeslsUnco,” to quote 
some words used by Dr. Maclaren, “ may also become a duty 
for the sake of others, who are also objects of love, such as 
helpless persons who otherwise wouhl bo exposed to evil, 
or society as a whole.” It must bo remembered too that 
there are dangerous elements in every social organisation 
including India, elements, to quote in reference to others 
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the words of the great Puritan Poet and prophet John 
Milton — 

“ That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 

And still revolt when truth would sot them free. 

License they mean when they cry Liberty' ; 

For who loves that must first be wise and good ; 

But from that mark \\oW far they rove we see 
For all this waste of wealth and loss of blood.” 

It is a Christian principle that wu are to render unto Ctesar 
the things that are Ctesar's, and certainly one of the demands 
of CiRsai* is obedience to the law and the breaking of the law 
is followed by just penalties. I speak from considerable 
personal observation when I say that hut a few weeks ago 
Calcutta had practically passed under the control of those 
who declared that their one object was to openly defy the 
Ciovcriiinont and bring its authority to an end. On all 
sides there was a demand for strong measures by Government 
which was rapidly becoming an object of sheer pity and con- 
tempt. Kuropean and moderate Indian opinion seemed to 
me quite united as to the- need of strong action. Some of 
my Indian friends were paticularly loud in their praise of the 
document issued on the subject by the Hcngal Chamber of 
Commerce. Now with one consent they are forward in strong- 
ly condemning Government for paying any attention to such 
appeals, and they are demanding through votes in Tjegislative 
Councils and other ways that Government forthwith abandon 
its new policy. The alKindonmcnt of a strong policy at 
the present time Avonld mean in my deliberate judgment the 
almndonmeut of helpless minorities in a city like Calcutta 
and many other places to the tender mercies of men who 
mean license when they cry liberty and w'ould pave the way 
for the perpetuation of the shameless outrages of Bombay 
and the nameless atrocities of Malabar. Many Indians are 
demanding Swaraj from to-morrow. Not as an Englishman 

16 
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but as a member of a conquered and subject people, the 
Welsh, I advise caution. The Englishman after all has his 
strong points from which all of us may learn. Dr. Temple, 
before he became Bishop and then Archbishop, was Dead- 
master of Rugby, and his administration of that famous 
school was noted for its stern justice. One of the boys in 
bitter complaint remarked of his headmaster as boys some* 
times will “ Temple is a beast,” but then relenting a little he 
continued “ But I admit he is a jiut beast.” The Plnglish 
administrator has many faults, .and sometimes he may quite 
deserve to be called a beast ; but withal he is usually a beast 
with a strong sense of justiec and great administrative ability. 
Some years ago T heard a prominent Americiin express the 
view in a public lecture in America, that his country had 
suffered a permanent loss through the too sudden severance 
of England from the American Colonies at the great Kevolu- 
tion. The fact that the administrative ability of British 
othcials had not been available after the Revolution, had 
proved in his judgment a real loss to American national life. 
I think Indians', would do well to ponder over this aspect of 
the situation. The Englishman can yet render rt^al service 
to India in helping her in a sinrit of true brotherhood to take 
her place as an equal in the great commonwealth of nations 
now opening up before our vision, a commonwealth of nations 
loyally co-operating to the benefit of all, and for the progress 
of the race. 
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ACWORTH COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

The motives, which usually lead Government to extend the 
.sphere of their business activity, have been three : — 

1. To increase their own political influence. 

2. To make up for the lack of private enterprise. 

3. To avoid the abuses incidental to privatemanagement. 

The desire to extend political influence has usually been 

the chief motive. It is the desire for centralized power that 
underlay Bismarck’s railroad schemes. 

The wish to make up for the lack of private enterprise 
has often l)een a motive which induces a government to take up 
an industry in its oaHy atayes. It is, perhaps, still more 
noticeably the case with railroads whicli are felt to be 
necessary to national development. 

What men feel at present is a set of abuses involved in 
the system of private management ; and those who desire 
government management do so, in the hope that it ndll be a 
means to check those abuses. 

Take for instance, the case of “ railway rates.” There 
is no inherent reason n by the rates of government railways 
should be differently arranged from those of private railroads. 
It is rather the wise that where a “ mixed system” of compe- 
ting State and Private lines, as in India really flourishes, the two 
rates are managed more or less upon the same principles. As 
far as their relations to the shippers are concerned, they are 
run to make money, not with a view to any general consi< 
I derations of public policy. The tax-payors cannot allow a 
1 government to lose money or make small profits on its lines 
I where a competing private road is making larger profits. If 
1 the latter is run to make <as much money as possible, the 
* former must also necessarily follow its example, and — perhaps 
in a somewhat disguised form — charges what the traffic will 
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bear. This constitutes at once the advantage and the disadvan- 
tage of the mixed system. It ensures that the state roads 
will he managed on business principles. But it does not 
leave the government free to manage them with a view to 
broader principles of public policy, right or wrong. Again, 
if tho government goes to manage on the broader principles 
of public policy and imposes its own rate on the company- 
managed 'ones, os is very often done hero in view of the 
government interests in the company lines, the result is a loss 
to the company to be met by the government in the shape 
of guaranteed dividends. The loss occurs to tho company 
because of the establishment the company maintains to keep 
its own position of interest intact. At any late, the mi.ved 
system is probably the great reason wliy the government 
finds the competition of ])rivate roads intolerable. It does 
not interfere with their profits ; it interferes with the freedom 
of government action. 

When the State has its hands free, it has choice of 
several aims, instead of being restricted to the more attempt 
to make good business profits. A government enterprise 
may bo managed on any one of four principles : — (1) for 
taxation ; (2) for business profits ; (3) to pay expenses ; (-1) for 
public service without much regard to the question of expense. 

Under the first principle, a government enterpri.se 
charges more than would lie charged by private enterprise. 
We have examples quite numerous here, in tho form of govern- 
ment monopolies of salt, liquor ? etc., taken up, not on account 
of any business needs, but as a convenient means of taxing 
the people freely. 

Under the second principle, a government undertaking 
is managed on the same system as any private enterprise — to 
make all the money it can. This is regularly the case in those 
branches of industry where government comes into com- 
petition with private concerns. If there is no such competition, 
but a government monopoly, this second principle cannot. 
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in the nature of things, be applied. When a goyernment 
monopoly undertakes to make all the money it can, what it 
gets is not business profits but a tax. 

The third principle is the system of fees, or rates based 
upon cost of service. On the whole, it is the general principle 
upon which the industrial enterprises of government are run. 
The aim may l)o to cover expenses either with or without 
counting interest. The interest is not usually included 
in considering the cost of Post Oflice ; the item is so 
small that it is possible to neglect it, as postal services aim 
at doing something more than cover operating expenses. In 
enterprises involving a larger capital expenditure, they aim 
at covering interest also. This is the case in government 
Telegraph and Hail way service, and in a variety of other cases. 

The great mass of Government activity is not industrial 
and does not seek to piy expenses. It is organized for public 
service without regard to strictly business considerations. 
Lender this head come the administration of Justice and Police 
service, with the activity of the government in matters of 
Education and Health. They cannot pay for themselves, and 
have to l)o paid for by taxation. 

It is obvious that neither the first nor the last of these 
principles is a fit guide for state railway management. It 
is not possible to make it cither a means of taxation nor a 
means of gratuitous service. The former would constitute a 
tax on commerce as such — a thing to be avoided ; the latter 
would constitute a tax on the community for the sake of 
commerce — a thing also to be avoided, if possible. 

The choice then lies between the second and third of 
these principles. It is a question of profits ee. fees. And 
the two different answers to this question mark two different 
phases of the state railway system. The first answer — manage* 
ment for profit — is given in general, whenever there is com* 
petition on tolerably equal terms between state and private 
railways. When roads are managed on this principle, we 
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usually have the same system of rates which we find on pri- 
vate roads : a system of classification, differential rates and 
special contracts. In other words, there is no serious pretence 
of basing differences in charge upon differences in cost of 
service. Under the system of fees, on tlie other hand, this 
is made the fundamental principle. The very first schedules 
of rates are constructed with this idea in view. It is adopted 
on two quite distinct grounds, one theoretical, the other prac- 
tical. As a matter of theory, it is thought that rates ought 
to he based on differences in cost of service, or rather to put 
it more correctly, that differences in rates ought to he based 
on differences in cost of service. As a matter of practice it 
is thought that it will result in benefit both to the railways 
and to the public. We thus have to consider two distinct 
questions at the same time : 

(1) How far the theory is actually carried out ; and, 

(2) Whether the results arc beneficial or otherwise. 

Pirst, then, are differences in rates actually l)ased upon differ- 
ences in cost of service ? 

As regards classification, differences in charge on differ- 
ent kinds of freight — the theory is never completely carried 
out. A system of rates by which each article pays its share 
of the fixed charges would virtually prohibit the movement 
of an article (say coal), for Avhich an exception, by special 
provision, is sometimes extended to other cheap and necessary 
articles. Yet the moment you make an exception and aban- 
don this principle, you abandon the system of basing rates 
upon cost of service. 

As regards local discriminations, they carry out the prin- 
ciple systematically. Yet even here, where the results are 
attempted to be most complete, they overdo the matter in 
such a way as to prevent the theory from being strictly 
followed. The theory is this ; Each consignment ought to 
pay a fixed charge, independent of distance, to cover terminal 
expenses, plus a rate per mile to pay for movement expenses. 
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But as this theory is carried out, it injures both the very 
short-distanoe traffic and the very long-distance traffic. 
For the long-distance traffic the mileage rate mounts up so 
high as to prevent the siile of goods in distant markets. For 
the short-distance traffic the terminal charge amounts to so 
much as to make men and goods either go by horse-power 
or not go at all. It prevents the development of a vast, and 
in some respects easily-handled, traffic. 

The authorities are feeling the force of these last points, 
and in order not to check local business, they make their 
terminal charges very low — lower than the theory demands 
legitimately. But, according to the principle of tolls, if they 
make one clement of the charge too low, they have to make 
up elsewhere. This constitutes a distinction between rates 
based upon cost of service and rates based upon what the 
traffic will bear. In the latter case, they cannot and do not 
try to make uj) for any such losses. So that this principle 
leads to a still furtluu' increase of the mileage rates and 
matters all the worse for the long-distance traffic. 

Some railways hare felt this difficulty and adopted the 
sliding scale of charges. This is probsibly good policy, but 
it is an akuidonment of the principle on which they pretend 
to act. It makes the middle-distance traffic pay relatively 
more profit than the long or short distance traffic. In other 
words, they base rates on what the traffic will bear, and then 
adopt an elaborate system of pulling wool over their own 
railways, in order that the schedules may look as though they 
are based upon cost of service. 

There is never a more mistaken idea than the idea that 
rates would be reduced if they were based upon cost of service. 
The principle keeps rates up. If it is strictly applied, it makes 
it necessary that each item of business should pay its 
share of the fixed charges. A great deal of business which 
would pay much less than its share of the fixed charges 
(though still giving a slight profit above train and station 
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expenses) would thus be lost. This is bad for the railways, bad 
for the shippers, and bad for the prospect of low average rates. 
It makes the business of the roads so much smaller that the 
share of fixed charges which each piece of business has to 
pay (under this system) becomes higher, 'while the profit does 
not increase and the inducement to new construction is lessen- 
ed. These things are not mere theory, but are matters of 
historical policy. And if a road with its hands free could 
just make a profit, a road forced to base rates upon cost of 
service, and thus could check the development of certain 
lines of trade, could not do so. It would thus have to go 
imbuilt, or else receive a subsidy — a dangerous policy. Thu 
attempt to base rates upon cost of service therefore goes hand 
in hand with the policy of subsidies. Thu money ultimately 
comes, or is supposed to come out of the pockets of local tax- 
payers. Nobody else is enough interested to have the railway 
built. If they are charged what the trailic will hear, they 
pay it to the railroad direct. If they furnish a subsidy, they 
pay it through the public treasury. Neither way is very 
satisfactorv. 

■r 

The state roads undoubtedly nuiuiige to use a large 
percentage of car space.. It is by no meaii.s clear that they 
secure the same economy in time. They load cars quite fully, 
but they seem to keep them idle a long time to do it. Regard- 
ing new construction of roiids, it may bo noted that the state 
is of necessity slow in appreciating the business importance 
(as distinct from the political importance) of new lines, 
and thus makes financial mistakes. It is further very rare 
that the state does not have to pay more for a given piece of 
work than would be paid by a well-managed private company. 

This brings us to the political dangers of the state rail- 
road system. The arguments advanced by the advocates of 
government management start from the idea that government 
means of transportation will be managed, not with a view to high 
profits, but for the good of the community. They will thus, 
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it is said, offer low rates based upon cost of service, and equal 
facilities without discrimination. The evils of speculation 
will be avoided. There will be no waste of capital ; no oon> 
struction of two lines where but one is needed. Capital will 
be put where it will go farther towards the development 
of the country, finally, we shall no longer be at the 
mercy of capitalists who manipulate and tax us for their own 
interests. It is further urged that the Post Office shows how 
government secures to all men low rates, equal facilities and 
security against extortion, and it is claimed that the same 
result might be secured with a government railroad. 

On the other hand, it may bo safely noted that it is a 
mistake to expect lower rates or better facilities from govern* 
ment than from private companies. The actual results are just 
the reverse. The state is more apt to tax industry than 
to foster it, and when it attempts to tax industry, it is even 
less responsible than a private company. State management 
is further more costly than private management and a great 
deal of capital is thus wasted. Political considerations are 
lastly brought into a system of state management in a way 
which is disastrous to legitimate business and demoralizing to 
politics. 

There exists, however, a strong popular feeling in favour 
of government management for mainly two reasons : — (1) 
Discontent arising from not giving suitable Indians chances of 
higher appointments in the company-managed rails, and (2) 
prevention from establishing industries in India to supply 
railway materials by the company-managed railways. Wliile 
the first aims at the Indianisation of services, the second means 
commercialisation in favour of India. People think that 
through the newly-constituted Indian Parliament the members 
will be able to force the hands of the government in 
removing their grievances, should the company-managed 
railways be solely run by the government. The idea of 
Indianisation of the services and cheapening the cost of running 
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the railway is healthy ; but the idea of the people in matters of 
the Iiidianisation, is very vague. It may he summed up thus — 
Indianise the services but don’t cut down the remuneration.” 
This is Imd and cannot be tenable ; as it would not help the 
government financially. Purther, there might be a risk of 
vetoing a resolution tending to sacrifice the efllciency of 
administration for the sake of Indianisation and the result 
is “ popular feeling ” perhaps against the government, 
irrespective of the merits and demerits of the question, 
lyould this be fair in a democracy ? 

'J'hen, again, as to the establishment of industries in 
India for the supply of railway materials, it is very strange to 
conceive that the same would not be possible if the railways 
were managed by companies. The companies accept certain 
foreign tenders, because there is no suitable agency here. The 
company accepts locally manuractured edible oils. They 
would never refuse otiicr necessaries if locally manufactured 
in a suitable manner. On the contrary it is generally oljserved 
that the state railways take a more prominent load in the 
matter of accepting foreign tenders, not with a view to cheap- 
ness, but for certain political considerations gcncrallv unknown 
to the public. They know, however, how to give a bluff to 
public and to show that for cheapness they have accepted 
a certain foreign lender. Certain state railways conceived 
the idea of purchasing Welsh coal and did it on con- 
siderations not easily fathomable. The company-managed 
lines tried to maintnin their independence in the matter 
though curlxid by circulars of the government to remind 
one of the famous story in .Esop’s Tables, viz., that a tailless 
jackal (tailless,— becau.so his tail was cut off by an individual 
householder whom it disturlwd most) asking all his brother 
jackals to cut off their tails. The actions of the Government 
are sometimes political, but they are highly ludicrous. 

I would now refer to the Acwnrth Committee— another 
ludicrous form of political manoevring. When the government 
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wants to do a thing, it adopts policies very hard to 
reconcile with what follows as their outcome. Take for 
instance, the constitution of the Committee— (1) in strength 
of numbers, ( 2 ) in qualifications. So far as the strength of 
numbers is concerned, it follow's the most quixotic principles — 
3 Indians against 7 Ilntishers. Of the 3 Indians, only one may 
be said to know railway business, and is competent to express 
some opinion about raihvay matters. Of the remaining 
2, one is an out and out politician and the other is a commer- 
cial man with more tinge of politics in him than that of 
commerce. Consequently, the view's of the latter tw'o Indians are 
subject to colorations, having very little of individual opinions 
in railway matters. Of the seven liritishers, the selection of 
the Agent, Bengal Nagpur llaihvay Comi)any, as a member 
is most unhappy, since one could easily foresee his leanings. 
Again it is more than one can understand the object of 
selecting a linker. Is it to determine the financial aspect 
of the question of railway management? 1 do not know 
whether Barclays Bank, Ltd., has got any business connection 
w’ith the Secretary of State on railway account. If any such 
relation exists, no selection could be more ill-judged and 
ominous in determining railway issiu’s of momentous import- 
ance. An interested person is hardly likely to give independent 
opinions and to go against the wishes of his master. 

Then as to the terms of reference, the undercurrent 
has been to extend the sphere of the government control over 
railways and to create and make room for some unemployed 
gentlemen in the widened sphere of the llailway Board. The 
government feels that the constitution of the present llailway 
Board in insufficient to control railway administrations 
efficiently and wants that there should bo a Railway Board, 
whether the railways are managed by the state or by the 
companies. If the government so earnestly wishes to maintain 
the Railway Board, the management should gradually devolve 
upon the companies, for with the attainment of financial- 
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autonomjr, it will be costly to maintain and almost useless to 
watch over the proceedings of state railway management. The 
Railway Board consistently dissolves itself into provincial 
Boards ; and for any special definite pursuit of a policy a suitable 
Central Advisory Board with less monthly, — almost negligible, — 
establishments may be created. The present Railway Board 
is heavy, the one suggested by the Acworth Committee is fnr 
more heavy. Under present conditions, and I should like 
to add in all conditions, it is not expedient to make a “ watch 
and cure ” staff so unnecessarily top-heavy. 

It is much to be regretted that all the members have been 
unanimous in the modified constitution of the Railway Board, 
though some of them have agreed to differ on the question of 
management. The constitution of the proposed Raihvay Board 
is urged upon the. principle of eflicient control. But the 
members have lost sight of the important Fact that in trying to 
control effectively the management may lose its innate virtue 
of earning for the Railways, and popularising the same to 
the Indian public. 

It is proposed to appoint a Member for Communications 
who is to “ allow himself sufficient freedom from the routine of 
his office.” This means that his action will be more confined 
to hearing the local public than to check the indiscreet 
actions of his subordinates. He will be a mere puppet in 
the hands of his subordinates and bo a great and good 
signing machine on papers only, lie may have bin individual 
opinions, but they will be subject to the capricious cliques 
of his subordinates, which are sure to develop most detriment- 
ally to the interests of the public, as he is to be allowed 
"sufficient freedom from the routine of his office.” This 
freedom is dangerous both to himself as an administrator and 
to the public interested in railway matters. 

It is not further clear whether the proposed Railway 
Commission will have any legislative power ; and it is hardly 
perceived that Indian Parliament will delegate such powers to 
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it. If the traders want a decisive judgment they have to go to 
the Railway and Ports Commissionei-s and light it out with a 
costly array of solicitors and counsel, as if it were a suit in 
the High Court, .\nything more foreign to ordinary 
commercial ideas and practices can hardly be imagined. Such 
a court may be used liy traders more as a bogey for the 
railway rate-makers than iis a means of redress of bonalide 
grievances. 

We find that there will be four Commissioners, of whom 
one is to be the Commissioner for finance, but there is to be no 
Commissioner for Northern Division. 1 do not know' who will 
truly represent that Division. In the foot-note 1 find that the 
Commissioner, Western Division will represent Northern 
Division, but it is .strange that with the development of 
Northern India, a Railway Division has not been found 
palatable by tiie Members of the Committee to spcckilly 
represent Northern India. There are political divisions of 
the country, and the Railway division could have been more 
usefully done on that basis. Tliat would have saved much 
time and useless iliscussion of bonn-fide grievances from 
those divisions. People would have been able to meet the Com- 
missioners personally or through their agents more cheaply and 
easily. Just as there is severe iinomaly in the creation of the 
Western Division by including portions wliich are geographi- 
cally and politically situated in the North, so also there is a 
gross injustice done to the other divisions of the proposed 
Commission. It is \ny hard to get at the principle of such 
division-markings ; but what appears from the surface is that 
the divisions are thought out on the basis of the terminal 
stations of a Railway and the leanings thereto. Rut it W'ould 
have been happier if the stmie w’ere thought out on the 
basis of a railway starting from a ])hice with its exact 
geographical situation. For in-stsince, the North Mestem 
Railway starts from the northern portion of India and goes 
to the west. 
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The three Divisional Commissioners will have three 
policies for three divisions. Of these three policies, it is but 
natural to suppose that one might clash with the other, if the 
true interests of the division are looked after. It is not also 
desirable that such a clash should take place in the interests of 
trade in any particular division. The Chief Commissioner may 
dictate a general policy which might amount to suppressing 
the individual initiative of any Divisional Commissioner in the 
interests of his division. The dictation of a general policy in 
such matters has always the tendency to choke up the acti- 
vities of a Divisional Commissioner. It may be desirable, but 
it may be dangerous. Desides, there is no road to fight 
against such a general policy. The policy once dictated will 
be strenuously and loyally followed by the Divisional Commis- 
sioners. Again, the Divisional Commissioners may turn 
despotic in the sense that their decisions will not be subject to 
the scrutiny of the Chief Commissioner. If any local trader 
has any specific grievance against the decision of a Divisional 
Commissioner and sends the same to the Chief Commissioner 
for action, the general proce<lure is that he will send to the 
Commissioner concerned the complaint in particular for 
necessary action. Whether any action is taken or not, the 
Chief may forget that the Divisional Commissioner is likely 
to hush up the matter anyhow. Even if he takes action, 
it cannot be favourable to the complainant as the latter 
would be most reluctant to acknowledge his mistakes. 
If, however, the party approaches the Chief with a host of 
solicitors and lawyers to have his grievance heard against any 
Divisional Commissioner, the former is more apt to support 
his subordinates than to hear the case impartially. At any 
rate, there would be time lost to have a decision of 
any matter. Thus, the public would bo subject to endless 
cost and harassment. 

There is the useless post of the Commissioner for Finance. 
The firaming of the budget, the regulation of finance, the 
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pr^pBration of statistics can all be done by a subordinate 
clerk and passed by the Chief Commissioner. It is really 
preposterous to suppose that there should be a Commissioner 
of Finance having the same status with the Divisional Com* 
missioners and having powers to control them in their ways and 
means. Besides, the Finance Commissioner will be in direct 
touch with the Finance Department, and therefore the genuine 
necessities of the Railway Department will suffer at the hands 
of the Commissioner. It is not desirable to have a Commis- 
sioner with no independent voice in Railway Finance. 
The Finance Commissioner will have no independent voice, 
because he is to be subordinate to the Finance 
Department, since he is to receive the sanction of that Depart- 
ment before he cun spend a single pice. However technical the 
Finance Commissioner may be, the Finance Department will 
always try to guard its rights and responsibilities most 
zealously. Further, if the Finance Department shapes the 
Railway policy, there is no use of a Finance Commissioner. 

It is not again clear w’hether the Commissioners of 
Divisions should be technical men. If they are not, they will 
be tools in the hands of the Directors. These Commissioners, 
therefore, will not be able to give independent decisions ; the 
result will be disastrous. 

The Directors and all the men above shall be subject to 
the whims of the (leneral Secretary. The general procedure 
in a government oliice is that all letters are opened first by 
the Registrar, who sends the same to the addressee, who 
thereupon sends the same to the Registrar for a note. This 
note is generally prepared by a sulmrdinate assistant ; it then 
goes to the head assistant, who semis it to the registrar, who 
forwards it to the Under-Secretary with his opinion. It is 
then circulated amongst the under-secretaries of all depart- 
ments. Afterwards it reaches the secretary, who circulates it 
amongst his brother secretary-colleagues, before the whole 
thing goes to the Hon’ble Member. This is the procedure 
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with slight modifications in all offices of government. Under 
the proposed Railway Commission, a letter of the public would 
go through many persons and many channels to the Chief 
Commissioner, should the same appear “ important ” in the 
code of the proposed Board. It is very difficult to determine 
the importance of any letter, in the official procedure. At any 
rate, if the letter is subjected to so many currents and cross* 
currents, there will be a great chance either of the letter 
being left unansnrered or its decision delayed indefinitely. 
So that in fact the grievances of the public will remain 
where they are now. 

It is further generally found that technical men in 
government service arc not the best men ; but because they 
have the huge political support of the government, these men 
are considered as the best. What would happen exactly, 
when the different teclmical Directors were a])])ointed, was 
that the standard of recruitments in the private management 
would be made low on political considerations. Appointments 
under government are generally made on political grounds, conse- 
quently the best men are not appointed. With the uncertain 
standard of government technical men for many politico- 
economic consideration.s, the condition of the people would be 
most unsatisfactory. There u’ould be hanlly any spirit Cor 
improvements. Further there would be too much play of con- 
servatism and anything new in their eyes would 1)0 attempt(‘d 
to be thrown out. To take as an illustration from the action 
of the present Railway Board, I am reminded of the unfair 
rejection of the proposal for the constructirm of railway 
wagons by private companies. One can easily see therefore 
that conservatism and low standard of ability would alienate 
the minds of the true Indians from the government control 
over railway management. 

It is again absurd that the Financial Commissioner should 
arrange the services of the Directors of various sections and 
the office staff to be available to the Commissioners. Thus the 
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immediate superior of the Directors and the office staff becomes 
the Pinancial Commissioner. He would therefore have to 
look into a good deal of administration Tiesides his financial 
responsibilities. So that there would be every likelihood of 
many undesirable things cropping up cither in the shape of 
personal gains to the Financial Commissioner or in the shape 
of favouritism. It is much to be regretted that he should be 
made an executive authority over a large band of officers and 
clerks. 

It has been very unfortunately argued by persons favour* 
ing state management that because the guaranteed companies 
do not possess the essential qualities of management, therefore 
they should be managed by the state, since in almost every 
affair the stsite controls and restrains. It is this feature of 
control which hampered the earnings of the guaranteed rail- 
way companies. Whenever, in the history of Railways, 
there has been a little frcodoiu, the railways have earned a good 
dividend. The position of the guaranteed railway companies 
is made most ridiculous by the government in the eye of 
the public. The goveruinent would interfere with an action 
of the company, but the public would not be all>wed 
to know the same. The latter w'oiild be under the impres- 
sion that it was all done by the company ; and, therefore, 
they begin to doubt the sincerity of the company’s statements. 

It is again to Iw deplored that when attempts wei-e made 
sometime back to raise railway capital in England for Indian 
railways, the government did not permit this for reasons best 
known to themselves. The government is working with a 
deficit, and if the portion of Indian Railway investments is 
relieved either wholly or partially by the wising of foreign 
capital on Indian Railway ivccount, nothing would lie more 
consoling and desinible. It is preposterous to lay down that 
there shall be no chance of raising the railway capital at 
Home, if the management is transferred to Indhm companies. 
To be frank, government does not want to put it clearly that 

18 
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they do not like to lose the interests of Bailway investments, 
otherwise they would never have stopped the plan of some 
respectable Indian companies (Indian — in the sense that they 
are located in India) to raise railway capital. Besides, 
the government feels that if an Indian company raises 
capital, the value of government loan {uipers would dwindh; 
down. Por this fear, the government is always anxious 
to bluff the Indian public. It may not bo possible to 
raise railway capital in India, but it is puite possible to 
have the money from the London market. But the govern- 
ment sees the difiicnlties of its OAvn and tries to check the 
growth of the idea of raising foraign capital. Indians are 
carried aw'ay by the sentiments of patriotism ; they do not 
see the inward workings of the govcrninenl ; and tlii'rofore 
they suggest the raising of capital in India and state manage- 
ment, — meaning thereby investments of tax-payers’ money 
also. The Indians lielieve that they w’ould thereby have an 
effective control over railways; but that there is deep politics 
behind, they forget and ignore, being blinded by the sense of 
excessive patriotism. 

The proposal, that the East Indian BailvA'ay Company 
will be wound up on the termination of its contract, is 
most unfair and misleading. The East Indian Itailu’ay 
contract was terminated in 187!). The piirclnuse ])rice of 
the Company’s shares w'as ascertained to be .(;:32,7i30,0()0, 
and this sum was payable in annual terminable annuities of 
£1,473,760 till February, 1953. As an annuitant, therefore, 
the present East Indian Railway Company has an interest in 
the property of the Railway system, besides their function as 
the managing agent. Now the |th shareholders agreed to post- 
pone their annuity and in place of it accept a new Contract 
on 4 per cent, guaranteed interest on their capital plus a certain 
share of surplus profits, varying from } and to , With th<» 
termination, of' the managing agency of .^.th shareholders, 
the interest of ^th shareholders does not cease till 1!)63. 
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Consequently, the binding of the |th shareholder with the -^th 
shareholders cannot be easily sundered hy government inter- 
ference. Naturally, therefore, with the close of the present 
(q;rcement, the government should not take such a step as 
to irritate the ilth shareholders and bring financial bankruptcy 
to meet their legitimate demands. It is in the close binding 
of the sth with tin* 4th shareholders that the deferred annui- 
tant cannot he reduced to an ordinary annuitant. 

It has beim argued in this connection that there exists no 
company in which SO per cent, of the shareholders delegate 
their rights to the remaining 20 per cent. If the ^th share- 
holders could be appointed as 3tlanaging Agent by the 
Government with the farthest view of meeting the annuities, 
to a partial extent, of the 4 th shareholders, within the period 
of their managing agency, and if the ^th shareholders could 
trust thorn and tH)uld rai.se no objections, there was no reason 
why the (rov(a’nmonl should not delegate any substantial res- 
ponsibility to the ao^' Indian shareholders. Cannot one 
jMweeive the political significance of this financial issue? 


S. P. Mukherjee 
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TO THE ASOKA-TREE^ 

{From the aonnet of Deoendramth Sen.) 

What ruddy feet didst thou kiss, O As'oka, thrilled in thy 
inmost being, thy green turning into one ^zzling red ? 

Nature’s darling ! On what full-moon night of the Swing- 
festival, in what fresh-green grove of eternal Beauty and 
eternal Youth, .didst thou joyously powder thyself with the 
crimson-dust of Love P 

What happy wife, at the fulfilment of her vow of life-long 
wife-hood, made thee a present of that spring-mantle 
vermeil-dyed? 

At what wedding, in the assembly of glad damsels, didst thou 
gather those armfuls of blossoming blushes ? 

Vain to guess ! Alas, in this world, none has pre-natal recol- 
lection, neither man, nor beast, nor tree ; 

Heart-puzzled in the conflict of lights and shadows, the tree 
has forgotten its own story of joy ! 

Just as the baby smiles unwittingly in the dim light of 
infancy, so is thy smile, f) Asoka, thy red red mirth. 

M0UITLA.L Mazumdar 


' An Indian tree (Joncaia Aaokii lloxb.) of luodonkle aixO| belouffinf^ to 1o|cnniiiiimH 
olasB with magnificent rod flowcni. 
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NATURE^ 

Nature ! — ^We arc by her all round enmeshed. 

And hemmed in, and surrounded. Quite beyond 
Our mortal power it is to take a step 
Away from her ; and equally beyond 
Our mortal ken her secret springs of work ; — 

Her veil we neither hope to lift nor pierce. 

Unasked and unawares she whirls us up 
Into the magic vortex of her Dance, 

Forcing us back and forth to tread her maze ; 

Until ezhnusted, giddy, worn out quite, 

From underneath her arm we slip away. 

« » » S' 

Ever doth she create fresh forms : what now 
Exists, ne’er was before ; nor what was once. 

Shall e’er come back again. All she creates 
Is ever fresh, and yet naught but the old. 

* * * * 

Wo live in her, we move in her, yet still 
She, like a stranger shy, eludes our gaze. 

She speaketh unto us unceasingly 
And still her secret rests unguessed by us ; 

Constantly though wo strive to plumb her depths. 

She still hath kept herself beyond our grasp. 

* * * * 

* This fa a parapliraao of an cxquiaito string of aphorisms by Gootho, tlio greatoat 
poet of Oormany. Those were written about A 1>. 17S0. They have already been 
w^nderoil into English by tlie great naturalist llnxlay and 1 havo occaaicnally borrowed a 
word phraao from him. 

20 
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The highest goal of all her effort seems 
Creation of the Individual. 

Yet once created^ not a thought she wastes 
Upon him— so it seems to mortal minds. 

She builds up and destroys— unceasing round ; 

None may discover where her workshop stands. 

» » « # 

Her life is with her children, — aye, in them : 

But she — the Mighty Mother — where is she ? 

The One Great Artist she : from simplest stuff 
Fashions she deadly contrasts. Effortless, 

The most precise precision can she reach. 

The most exact perfection she attains. 

And yet her works are subtly covered o’er 
With softness all her own. Each work of hers 
Hath charm peculiar, and a message too, 

Belonging to itself and shared by none ; 

And all are parts of One Gkkat Plan — One Whole. 

* * # * 

She is an actress, acting out the Play. 

We know not if herself she is aware 
That she is acting ; still for us she acts 
And from our corners silently we gaze. 

* * n * 

In her are founts of Life and Energy 
And Motion everlasting ; yet she seems, 

Without progressive motion, standing still. 

Eternally she’s changing, for she knows 
No moment’s rest. Of utter standing still 
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She hatli no concept : she hath laid her cufm 
U pon stagnation. Firm is she. Her steps 
Tread out a stately messurej never once 
Turning aside from the appointed track : 

Her laws are changeless Uirough Eternity. 

* * * # 

Deep-brooding hath she been and always is ; 

Her thoughts are not like thoughts of human minds, 
But — Natiire^s own. Within herself she broods 
U])on a single thought all-compassing ; 

No mortal man may hope to contemplate 
Its vastness, nor its secret wrest from her. 

* « « 4S . 

All men are in her, she in all men dwells : 

With them she plays a friendly game of chance ; 
And in her heart rejoiceth when a man 
Wins, one by one, the treasures from her store. 

With most the game ends iii her victory, 

They scarce susiiect they lose it — and themselves. 

* * * e 

There’s nothing outside Nature. E’en the thing 
AVe name Unnatural is but a phase 
Of her activity. The rankest quackery 
Must on her Truth and Ijaur i>erforee take stand. 
“Who sees her not in every speck of dust 
And everywhere around, lacks eyes to see. 

a .a * * 

Her lov’d one is herself: with thousand eyes 
And thousand hearts eternally she clings 
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Unto herself. Herself doth she divide 
In images unending of herself. 

And multiplies her joy uneessing lacky. 

She bids new forms arise — an endless ohain 
Filled with a thirst for joy, which never knows 
Satiety ; with these she shares her Joy. 

# « # « 

She finds illusion greatest of her joys. 

Woe to the roan^ who seeketh to remove 
The softening veil, that hides her blazing eyes 
From eyes of flesh. For such her punishment 
Is swift and terrible and merciless. 

But whoso follows her with humble faith 
Unquestioning, she takes him, like a child. 

Into her Mother Heart— and gives him Peace. 

« « * * 

The number of her children none could tell 
But niggardly of blessings unto none 
Is she, nor can be. Favoured ones there are, — 

Her very own, — on whom she squanders much 
To whom she always offers sacrifice 
Of all her best. Of greatness she makes use 
And fashions from it her protecting shield. 

* 

Out of the "empty space" she tumbles forth 
Her creatures myriad-formed. Nor doth she tell, 
Whence are they come, nor whither are they bound. 
Tbeir’s but to follow, hers it is to lead — 

She knows full well their God-appointed Path . 
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Not over-complex her machinery ; 

Feir arc the springe that lend it driving force 
Rut these rust neveri neither do they wear 
Working their utmost in a million ways. 

* # * » 

The play of Nature's ever new and fresh, 
Because by her unceasingly renewed 
Are spectators and actors of the piece. 

Her best invention, fairest too, is — Lira : 

Her most expert contrivance to unlock 

The floodgates of all Life, we know as — D rath. 

In misty darkness hath she wrapt mankind. 
But spurs them onwards ever unto Light, 

She makes us earthy, creatures of the earth. 
Heavy and dull, — but shocks and shakes us oft 
To make our Spirits upward, homeward, soar. 

* # * * 

She loveth motion and activity ; 

Hence she creates, as spurs to urge us on 
Needs and desires. Effortless she threads 
The complex maxes of her wondrous dance. 
Each Need, as it ariaeth, comes from her, — 

A blessing, — swift fulfilled, as swift renewed. 
And new Desires rise, ere old ones pass. 

Each one a source of joy to lead us on, 

Upwards and on, till equi|K}ise is reached. 

* * * * 
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Eacb moment aete she forth a path to trace/ 
Which longest seems and yet she can attain, 
Each instant, her desired goal. 

# a a 


Herself 

She is but Vanity and Nothingness ; 

But not to us ; for she hath made herself 
A thing of vast importance to mankind, 

Their light in darkness, indispensable. 

« a a a 

She lets each child unhii dered mould itself, 
Each fool to sit in judgment on himself. 
Thousands of creatures tread each other down. 
Listless and dull ; — they see not where they go. 
But she from their blind gropings gathers joy 
From every creature she exacts her debts. 

a a a a 

Her laws man must obey, e’en though he wish 
To stand against her. With her must he work 
E’en though his heart desire to urork agaifut. 

a a a a 

All that she gives her children she doth make 
For their good, — indispensable her gifts. 

She dallies and delays and makes us yearn 
For her ; but hastes away, lest sated man 
Despise her and regard her gifts as naught, 
a a a a 
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No hnguage nor discourse she needs to use, 
For she creates a million tonipies and hearts, 
Throngh which she feels and eloquently speaks. 

* « a a 

Lote is her crowning glory. 'Tis the path 
By which alone we nearest may approach 
Her heart. She fixes vast deep-yawning gulfs 
Twixt creatures different : each finds its food 
In others, feeding others on itself. 

Thus hath she isolated group from group 
That they may work together in the end. 

With her for all the worries of a life 
A draught of Love is recompense enough. 

* # # « 

She is all that we see. Slie’s always just, 
Herself she punishes, herself rewards : 

Her joy she is herself, herself her pain. 

Tender and rough at once ; filled with deep love 
And filled with malice terrible is she : 

Weakest of weak and yet almighty she. 

^ # 

In her is everything contained, that is. 

Or was, or shall be. She can understand 
Nor Past nor Future ; Time is unto her 
But One Eternal Now. Gracious is she ; 

1 praise her and her modes. Silent and wise 
She is. No loving cajoery can force, 

Nor throats succeed in wresting, from her heart 
Her deep laid secrets, which she freely gives 
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Whene’er and unto whomsoe’cr she list. 

Crafty she ie^ but worketh for good ends 
And not to make her tribes for ns were best. 

Whole ]and complete she is, yet incomplete 
She shall remain until the end of time. 

As she is working iiowj she shall work on 
Through all eternity. 

•s « » « 

Each creature looks 

At her in its own way. She hides herself 
In thousand shapes and names, and yet herself 
Remains to all, eternally the same. 

« # # « 

She brought me here; and she shall lead me on 
Higher. I trust her. Ijet her work her will 
And bless or curse me. She can never hate 
Her own creation. ’Tis not I who spoke 
Of her — not I. What true is, what is false. 

All this long since hath she herself proclaimed. 

The wrong is hers, if any wrong there be 
The merit of it all is hers alone. 


Post-Graduatk 
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THE LEGEND OF YIMA 

{Beply to Dr. Taraporewala's Dejoimlery published in the 
Calcutta Review^ Map^ 192k.) 

My attitiule in calling into question certain assertions of Dr. Tarapoie- 
wala regarding the situation of Airyana Vaejo has been that of an earnest 
student and enquirer, and I am always open to conviction. I presented my 
case as clearly and briefly as possible, dealing only with the salient points 
of Dr. Taraporewala's arguments, and I am glad that my criticism has 
evoked two rejoinders, one from the learned Doctor himself, and another 
from ^Ir. Kshetrcschandra Chattopadhyaya who has not only criticized mv 
views regarding the situation of Airyana Vaejo, but, in his zeal, also 
vehemently attacked my theory regarding the original home of the Aryans 
as ailvanced in my book, /i*z//-/WfV India. I always welcome any fair and 
honest criticism of niy book, as I have never claimed that my theory 
embodies the last word on the subject. Hut this simultsncous attack on 
two different and unconnected points, directed by Mr. Chattopadhyaya, 
seems to smack of a desire on his part to embarrass me, if [lossible, by 
diverting my attention from the main point at issue to another remote and 
irrelevant point which, however, he cmisiilers to be vital so far as I am 
concerned, and which, he jirobably thinks, I would hasten to defend. But 
I am not going to do anything of the kind, aiul propose to confine myself 
to the jioint at issue, leaving AVy-ZW/c; ///./m alone for sometime to take 
care of itself as best it can.' 

Dr. Taraporcwala and Mr. Chattopailhyaya have advanced almost 
identical arguments in reply to my criticism regarding the situation of 
Airyana Vaejo. But, first of all, I would ask the learueil Doctor whether 
he is really satisfied that Airy.aiia Vaejo was situated in the Polar or the 
circuiu- Polar region, and that when wide-spread glaciation destroyed the 
happy land, the good Yima and his iiicii and animals lived underground in 
the Vara for generations and geiier.it ions, and plant and animal life 
llourishod there all this time, though almost shut out from the light and 


» lwoiild,liowovcr.ivqm'Bt Mr. Chatloiindliwniciroaih t\io nionntiiiu*, my reply 

to Mp. 11. Bruco Unniiah'a rormid.-ibh; criticism of tl.o book, wbicli has been published in 
Vol. VI ll of tho Journrit of the VciMirimcnt of Mtsrs (1U2'J). 
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breath of heaven. I venture to anticipate his answer in his own words : 

No reasonable ])ersoii can hold this view.” lie says, however, that “ all 
this is quite beside the point.” Is that really so f Would not all reasonable 
men first like to bo satisfied that such a state of things was possible in the 
underground Fara before they would accept his view as reliable history ? 
The learned Doctor interjects the following query ; “ Is it possible that 
Airyana Vadjo was in the south ' not far off from Sapta-Sindhu,' and 
that Yima emigrated thence to the North Pole to escape the ice of the 
Glacial period?” There is nothing absurd in the proposition, though 
I have maintained that the invasion of ice that destroyed Airyana Yaejo on 
the tableland of the Pamir and Khokand was not identical with that 
wide-spread glaciation that made the Polar region uninhabitable. 

Let us see what Geology sa^'s on this point. The following extracts 
are made from Mr. Wadia’s Geology of India (1910) : 

”At many parts of the Himalayas there are indications of an 
extensive glaciation in the immediate pant (my italics), and that the present 
glaciers, though some of them are among the largest in the world, are 
merely shrunken remnants of those which flourished in the Pleistocene 
age.” (p. 245). 

Elsewhere he says : 

“ Further evidence, from which an inference can be drawn of an 
lee Ago in the Pleistocene eiK)ch in India, is supplied by the very 
striking circumstance to which the attention of the world was first drawn 
by the great naturalist, Alfred Russel Wallace. The sudden and wi'le- 
spread reduction, by extinction, of the Siwalik mammals is a most 
startling event for the geologist as well as the biologist.... The sudden 
disappearance of the highly organized mammals from the fauna of the 
world is attributed by the great naturalist to the effect of the intense cold 
of a Glacial age.” (p. 246). 

This Glacial age of India, however, as Mr. Wadia has observed, was 
” greatly modified and tcm])ered in severity.” The destruction of animal 
life in India, caused by the advent of this age in the Pleistocene eix)cli, 
probably synchronised with the general destruction that overtook the 
animal world in Airyana Vaejo, situated on the high tableland of the 
Pamir, known as the ” Roof of the World,” against which Ahura Mazda 
had warned Yima. In the face of this undoubted geological testimony 
regarding the existence of an Ice-age in India, it is really exceedingly 
surprising to be told by Dr. Taraporewala that ” certainly there is no 
geological record which states that the Sapta-Sindhu was ever covered 
under glacial ice I ” 
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As regards Tima’s emigration to the circnm-Folar regions in the 
Inter-glacial period, the learned Doctor 8a}8: “Why he (Yima) should 
migrate daring the Inter-glacial period passes my understanding.” Prof. 
Geikio furnishes an answer to his query. Says he : “ Daring the Inter- 
glacial period the climate was characterised by clement winters and cool 
summers so that the tropical plants and animals, like elephants, 
rhinoceroses and hippopotamuses ranged over the whole of the Arctic 
region, and in spite of numerous fierce carnivora, the Pala}olithic man had 
no unpleasant habitation there.” (Geikie’s FmgmenU of Earlh-lore^ p. 266.) 
Says Mr. Tilak : “ There were great vicissitudes of climate in the Pleistocene 
period, it being cold and inclement during the Glacial and mild and 
temperate in the Inter-Glacial ])eriod, even as far as the Polar regions.” 
It is an admitted and well-known fact that when, in the Pleistocene 
epoch, there was an Ice-age in Northern India and tlie Trans-Ilimalayan 
regions, a mild and gonial climate prevailed in the Polar regions, and 
this period is identical with the Inter-glacial period. Would it not be 
quite natural for Yima to migrate to the Polar regions in this period, 
when fatal winters and ice invaded Airyana Vaejo on the table-land of the 
Pamir, and made it uninhabitable ? 

This brings us to the (luestion whether the narrative regarding the 
destruction of Airyana Vaejd was addressed by Aliura Mazda to Yima 
or to Zarathustra. I have put the question contained in Fargard II 
S9 (U9) in the mouth of Yima, as all the previous conversation takes 
place between Aluira Mazda and Yima, and there is no mention of 
Zarathustra as yet excepting in the reply of Ahura Mazda in stanza 42 (137) 
later on. I may mention here that 1 am not alone in interpreting stanza 
39 (129) in the way I have done, fur Mr. Tilak also has interpreted it in 
the same way. Says he : “ The Vara or enclosure, advised by Ahura 
Mazda, is accordingly prepared, and Yima aVketl Ahura Mazda * 0 Maker 
of the material world, thou llcdy One ! what [lights are there to give 
light] in the Vara which Yima made?’” {Arctic Home in (he Vedas^ 
P- 72)- 

That the passage admits of an interpretation like the above is 
undoubted. But even if wo admit for the sake of argument that the 
question was put by Zarathustra, and not by Yima, what does it imply? 
It goes to show that the prophet did not know anything about the 
physical characteristics of the Vara which must have been situated far far 
away from Iran Vez or Airyana Vaejo, and of which his son, Urvatad-Nara 
and he himself were said to be the lords and rulers (Far. II. 48), though the 
fact had to be told to the Prophet by Ahura Mazda himself ^hc real fact 
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seams to be that iu Zaratliustra’s time the Vara had f)a8scd into the realm 
of legend, and nobody (inoluding the prophet himself) knew where it really 
existed. The reference of Zaratliustra’s or his son’s so-called lordship over 
this region goes to show tliat people still believed it to have been inhabited 
by the descendants of those men whom Yima had taken with him, and 
Zarathustra as the leader of the Ormuzdiaus was supposed to hold his 
sway over it. 

With regartl to the passage of the A vesta, Yasht X. lO-t, which men- 
tions three places in Airyana Vaejo, res])cctively situated in the Jiast, West 
and South, can it not moan that Airyaiia Vaejo, situated as it was on the 
tableland of the Pamir and Khokaiid, had the Asiatic Mediterranean to the 
north of it, extending as far north as the Arctic region, which disappeared 
only in early historic times {Ency, /ir/7/., Vol. V, pp. 179-181, Ninth 
Edition), and that, therefore, only three places in the three diiectious could 
be mentioned, there having been no land towanls the north ? The 
country on the south coast of the Asiatic Mediterranean, which was 
Airyana Vaejo itself, was thus regarded as the middle point of the 
earth, having a sea on the north, and lands in the other three directions. 
Did not the Hindus also in a later age regard the Himalayas as the very 
centre and back-boiic of the earth ? The above passage of the Avesta, 
therefore, docs not go to establish uiupicstionably the Polar home of the 
Aryans. If the middle point of the earth be identifiiHl with the North 
Pole, the idea must have originated after the emigration of Yinia to the 
Polar region. There is absolutely no mention of the Polar region in the 
Big-Veda ; but in biter Sanskrit Literature, r/^., the Mahabharata and the 
Furanas, as well as in the later astronomical works, we lind mention made 
of Mount Mcrii, round which the sun is said to travel without setting for 
six months. This knowledge of the Polar region was obtained by the 
Hindus, like the Parsis, in a later age, and does not go to establish the 
original Polar home of the Aryans. 

With regard to Yima’s ** stepping forward towards the luminous si)aco 
southwards ” thrice, with a view to meet the sun and stretch the aarth, the 
act may have been performed in the Polar region after Yima’s emigration 
to that place, or even in Iran-Vez, to the north of which was situated the 
Asiatic Mediterranean, barring all progress in that direction, and making it 
necessary for Yima ''to step forwanl t/owards the luminous space noufh- 
warda** 

The reason why time was measured by winter and not by aummer in 
Airyana Vaejo was that a cold climate prevailed in ancient times in that 
country as well as in the land of the Seven Rivers, lyinter is also the 
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name of the year in the Rig^-Veda. (R-V. 1. 64-10; IL 1. 11 ; II. 32. 2; 
V. 64. 15 ; VI. 10. 7 ; VI. 48. 4, etc.) 

Ahura Mazda says in Fargard I. 4 (9) that there were ten winter 
months^ and two summer months in Airyana Vaejii. His statement is 
corroborated by the geological evidence regarding the existence of a glacial 
age in the Himalayan and Trans-Himalayan regions in the Pleistocene 
epochi reference to which has already been made. 

I did not discuss or criticize these points in my reply, published in the 
February number of the Calcutta Iieview (1922), simply because they were 
minor ]M>ints and could be explained in the way 1 have done, without 
ailmitting the original cradle of the Aryans in the Arctic region. Once 
you concede that Yitna emigrated to the North Pole, the other descriptions 
referred to by Dr. Tara])orewala wotdd follow as a matter of course. 

Lastly, I will discuss again the ancient custom of disposing of the 
dead body, as it obtained among the Zoroastrians. Dr. Taraporewala 
ridiciih^ me for saying that in ancient times they ]>ostpuned the disposing 
of the dead body, if the sun remained covered beliind clouds for days together, 
and ramarks : It would have been easy for Dr. Das to have found out 
that the Zoroaetriams never hare postponed /uneritl cerewonieH on account of 
nin or clouth, (My italics.) Only the absence of the sun (not its mere 
hiding lichiiul the clouds) could warrant keeping such a contamination as a 

dead body within a liou.se Dr. Das says 'the contingency of clouds 

concealing the sun for threi? days doe.s not seem to have struck Mr. Tilak 
at all.’ Most certainly it did not, nor would it strike any one who was in 
the least ac<piainlod with Zoroastrian customs, either modern or ancient.” 
1 do not pretend to be as thoroughly acquainted with Zoroastrian customs, 
cither ancient or modern, as Dr. Taraporewala. But I rely upon the sacred 
scriptures of the Zoroastrian religion for the assertion 1 have made, and 
wonder what ho would say regarding the following extracts from Fargard 
VIII. 4(11), 8(18) and 9 (21): 

O Maker of the material world, thou Holy One I If in the house of 
a worshipper of Mazda a dog or a man hapiiens to die, and it is raininff, or 
sHowinfff or blowing^ or the darkness is coming on (my italics), wdien men and 
Hocks lose their way, what shall the worshipix^rs of Mazda do?” 

Mazda in n^ply says that in such a case a certain place should be 
selected and “on that place, they shall dig a grave, half a foot deep if the 
earth be hard, half the height of a man, if it be soft ; [they shall cover the 
surface of the grave with ashes or cow-dung] ; they shall cover the surface 
of it with dust of bricks, of stones, or of dry earth. And they shall lot 
the lifeless body lie there for two nights, or three nights, or a month long, 
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antil the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the JtaoiB to flow^ and the 
wind to drg up the waters from off ike earth etc. 

There can be no doubt or mistake, then, about ratntvy, or snowing or 
blowing being some of the reasons for postponing a funeral. The darkness 
in the above extracts evidently means not only the darkness of night, but 
also the darkness caused by masses of clouds over-spreading the sky, 
precipitating rain, or by snow-storms, blizzards, or boisterous weather lasting 
for days together at a time. The words “two nights and “three nights” 
have been used in the sense of “two days” and “three days,” just as the 
word “fortnight” is used in English for “fourteen days,” and the word 
“Pancharatra” in Sanskrit for five days. 

I hope, my readers will now be convinced that whatever may be the 
modern Zoroastrian custom (and old customs always change yielding place 
to new), the ancient orthodox Zoroastrian custom was not to take out a 
dead body for funeral, if it rained^ or snowed^ or hlowed^ or it the days 
became darkened by overhanging clouds and boisterous weather. I am 
sorry, I have to interpret a Zoroastrian custom to Dr. THra|)orcwaIa, but I 
have been forced to this unpleasant task for which certainly I am not to 
blame. 

Abinas Chandra Das 

June 15, 1922. 
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The Text of the Sakuntala ; by B. K. Thakore, B.A., I.E.S., 
Poona, 192:1. (D. B. Tara])orc\Yala Sons & Co., Fort, Bombay.) 

This is a paper read at the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919, 
and has been published in book form on the advice of several scholars. 
Students of the t^akuntala know too well the great difference that exists 
between the different recensions of the work, especially between the 
Devanagarl and the Bengali recensions. In the ease of an oft-read work 
like the jSaknntalfi sneh differences are particularly galling to scholars. 

Cultured linnianity,’^ says Professor Tiiakore, " cannot jiossibly tolerate 
three divergent l^knntalas or even two. It must have one single definitive 
I'^akuntalS acceptable to all comiietent judges.” On account of these 
differences, a student has either to stick to the recension he ha|)])ens to be 
best acipiainted with or to follow an eclectic jirinciple in choosing his text. 
Both these methods are uncritical. Unfortunately for the restoration of 
Kalidflsa’s own text, we do not get old manuscripts to work on. Professor 
Thakorc therefore thinks that we have now no alternative but to select 
out of the divergencies that reading and that arrangement of speeches 
which in the light of dramatic criticism is demonstrably the best.” lie 
has apjJied bis apathetic judgment to the study of the play and has shown 
the relative merits of several differences in the Beng.ali, DevanSgail, 
Krishinlrl and South Indian recensions. Along with the great Lsvanu 
Chandra VidySsSgara and other competent judges, Indian and Western, he 
has come to the conclusion that the shorter Dcvanfigarl recension is 
considerably superior to the longer text of Bengal. But he has not 
altogether shut his eyes to the defects of the DevanSgarl recension and he 
is very much to be commcnde<] on the openness of his mind. In sections 
1 — 4 he hag discussed those passages of the Bengali and KOshmlrl recen- 
sions for which the DevanSgarl gives a better version and in sections 6 and 
6 have been discussed the defects of the Devanagarl and the South Indian 
recensions. 

Professor Thakore has admitted that n^thetic judgment differs 
in different individuals and that all his conclusions will not to be accepted 
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by others. We too feel constrained to differ from him in several cases. We 
would not^ for example^ subscribe to his criticisms in section 2 of the 
Bengali arrangement of the Fifth Act, though we might not feel inclined 
to reject the Devanagrl text either. There is absolutely no harm in 
Kaficukin’s beginning the Act and in the description of the king's &tigne 
as in the Bengali recension. The king's excessive labour seems to give 
some justification, from his own point of view, of his falling an easy prey 
to DurvSsa’s curse and consequently for getting l^kuntalS. The fatigue 
is a natural con8C(|ueiice of his constant activity and Kanciikin's words 
can serve as a good prelude to this. As regards the place of Hariisa{)adik&’s 
song, the Bengali arrangement may not be so bad as Professor Thakore 
would have us believe. The reference to &ikuntala if meant at all is 
very distant and by taking the Queen liamsap:ulika to bo the person 
referred to we learn that after returning from the hermitage, Dusyanta 
did not seek the company of his other wives and unconsciously kept true 
to &ikuiita1i. should be noted iti this connexion. This 

would be a sufficient compensation for Dusyanta’s forgetting his belovctl. 
The Bengali recension docs make the king restless after the 
verse. We cannot see how the Bengali wfir is 

different from the Devanagarl tfif We would also think that 

the Kaficukin's long solilntpiy, in the Dcvaniigarl recension, when the 
king is trying to recollect his past, mars the beauty of the king’s 
condition. The Kaficukiu’s not uiidcrstaniling the state of the king's 
mind and approaching him with his message as given in the other text 
docs give a good rounding off to the situation and introduces the king 
immediately to the cause (to him now unknown) of his pensive inooil. 
There arc also other cases in which wo feel constrained to differ from 
Professor Thakore. llis choosing of the reading mpy from one solitary 
manuscript and of from Uaghava Uhatta in the iMa fqin U 
etc., of Act II is uncritical and cannot be supported. The sense too, we 
would think, is greatly spoiled by the reading he has chosen. 

in the second half of tin! verse ought to have 
convinced Professor Tliakoro of the soundness of the reading (u srsn'^ins) 
which all the recensions give. But we must atlinit that Professor 
Thakore has on the whole {icrformed his very difficult task with great 
sobriety of judgment. 

Lovers of Kalidasa and particularly of his ^kuntalS will find 
small book of considerable interest and value. Students of literary 
criticism will also learn a very good deal from it. But historical stiideiils 
will not be convinced from what the Professor has written that the method 
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lie follows can ever fix the text of the iSakiiiitalft. They will not subscribe 
to the view that ajslhelic considf^ rations can determine what a very ancient 
writer wrote. The method they would follow is comparison— comparison 
of different ohl inanuscriptK and eoin]tarison of the other works of the author 

himself. In tlic ca«e of Sakiin tala, the first sort of comparison fails us for 

want of sufliciuiiil} old lllaun^cripU anil on account of the presence at an early 
date of divernjf nt recensions to "o behind which we have no palscojrraphic 
authority. The second sort of comparison — comparison of what the author 
has written elsewhere in similar passages — is perhaps the only way open to 
us. If our choice between the divergent readings is delerinined by what 
comparison makes it proliabh^ that Kalidasa did write, we can attach to 
it a seieiititie value and the resulting text would be acceptable to scholars. 
Profespor Thakon* has on ‘.esthetic grounds assumed that the reading 

firnirm »t?ii 5 t ^99' ii 

mji (qfnrrfif 

of the Devanagarl recension in Act III is authentic. To many it might 
seem an unji].«<fifialilc a^.<unlptioll but a good deal of probability will attach 
itself to the reading if we compare VikramorvasT II. 14 and Malarikagni- 
milra III. lU and particularly IV. 14 and what follows. We must 
not coniine our comparison to the dramas of Kalidasa but must also 
utilise his poems. Persons who follow the comparative method often 
make the mistake of supposing that an author always holds the same 
view; in actual pr.*icticc they often keep very little loom for a n.atural 
develojmient of the author’s mind and art. lii the case of KalidSsa’s 
writings we find an undeniable growth. His literary .activity can be 
divided into three periods, the formative, the developed and the mature. 
To the first undoubtedly belong the lUiisanhara, the Malavikagniinitra 
and the Kumaiasambhava, to the second proKahly the Meghaduta and 
the Vikramorvasi and in the last, few would object to jilaee the ^akiintala 
and the KaghuvaiiiSa. This is of course only a tentative arrangement. 
Detailed study can, however, lix the se(|ueiiee of Kalidasas works beyond 
<loubt. In the text-criticism of the Sakiiiitalfi the views and methods of 
file earlier books have to be taken into account— not only those that 
l»er8iBt ill this |M*riod but also such as have certainly been disoarde or 
improved upon. Hut the really final conclusion can he obtained hy 
comparison of the other works of the same priod (probably only the 

22 
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Raghuvaihte). Tn the Raglinvatbfia there is generally no useless display of 
words and everything is arranged in a most artistic manner. The philo- 
sophy of life too is very deep. Similar ideas and similar style make us put 
the Sakuntalfi in the same period and we therefore can feel no compunction 
in rejecting the long jmssages of the Bengali recension. The Bengali text 
must have ]ms&ed through a revision at the hands of the school 

proverbial for its love of Kalidasa’s own Vaularhkl style which 

had fully matured by now, with all its grace and harmony, is perhai)s 
better preserved in the Devnnagsir? recension. In many ])oints of detail 
however, this joint coniparative-c//;//-geiietic method will give the palm 
now to this recension and now to the other. 

We read that some of the friends of Professor Thakore have suggested 
that lie should bring out an edition of the text. Wo hope that if he docs 
this he will not pin his faith too much on mere .a.\st1ictic considerations, hut 
will primarily use the critical method just suggested. 

K. C. 


Selections from Hindi Literature, I and II ; compiled l>y Ijala Sita 
Bam, B.A., Sahityaratna. 

Typical selections from Oriya Literature, Vol. I; Edited by 
B. C. Mazumdar, B.A., B.L. 

(Both published by the University of Calcutta.) 

During tho last three years the University of Calcutta lias undcrtakim 
instruction in tho Indian Vernaculars. A far-siglitod and extensive course 
of studies has been laid down and so far it has produced encouraging results. 
As a iiart of the whole plan scholars of the various Vernaculars were invited 
to prepare books of typical selections from the various literatures and the 
three volumes under review arc tho first three of a whole series of such books 
which will embrace all tlie important mediseval and modern languages of India. 

The two ponderous volumes of ** Selection from Bengali Literature ” 
compiled several years ago by Kai Salicb (now Kai Bahadur Dr.) Diiiesli- 
chandta Sen have served as a guide and it seems the very excellent volumes 
of Prof. T. H. Ward on “ English Poets ” might also serve as models. 

The Hindi volumes cover the iieriml from Chaiid Bardai to Dhriivadas 
(last half of 17th century). The authors are arranged according to chrono- 
logical order, each author being preceded by a short notice in English. The 
selections follow and they are fairly copious and enable a student to 
form a very decent appreciation of the author. There are, however, two 
shortcomings which we hoiio would be seen to in the future. The absence 
of diacritical marks is very noticeable. And one would like to have had a 
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bird’B-ejre view of the whole ran^e of Hindi literature. Perhaps this may 
be done as an Appendix in the concluding volume. 

The Orijra Selections have at the very lieginning a good account of 
Orissa and its literature and also short notices of the authors treated in 
Section I. The book is very well printed and attractively bound. It 
covers the literature from the Koili Lyrics up to Visvanath Kliuntia (circa 
A«0* 1750). It IS however a pity that the introductory notices for the 
authors treated in Section II (1509-1750 A.D.) have not been put at the 
beginning of that section. Perhaps these would form the Introduotion to 
Vol. II. The selections arc copious and well chosen (to judge by the titles) 
and would serve to give a student a fairly accurate idea of the extent and 
contents of the literature of Orissa. One slight suggestion might be made 
here, which applies to both the books, the titles of each ''selection ” might 
have been given both in the Vernacular as well as in English. 

On the whole these books supply a decided want. They put together 
much of what has been scattered till now and has thus been available with 
difficulty even to a professed scholar of the V(»r:iaculars. A good many 
defects may be jioinUd out if one wishes to bo pedantic, but we are sure that, 
supplying as they do a firm basis to go upon, these first editions should be 
welcomed very heartily. Later editions will of course take care of them- 
.«ielves. The TTiiiversity of Calcutta has done most valuable service to the 
cause of our national revival by undertaking this series. 

Post-Oradiatb 


Indian Export Trade ; bv R. M. Joshi, M.A., LL.I). (Vomb.), R.Sc. 
(Kcon.), (liund.), Ghulstoiic Memorial Prizcinm, London, Professor of 
liuliiin Heonoinirs, Sydenham (Jullcgeof Commerce and Keoiiomics, Bombay, 
I9i2| pp. 

The book is a crilieal analysis of India’s export trade mainly during 
1900-191 1 based upon statistical data. The quantity, the vsihie and the 
•listribution of the main articles of India’s export Iraile have been studied 
under three main heads — raw materials, f»)od stuffs and articles mainlj*^ 
manufactured. This study has been supplemented by a consideration of 
tlie principal factors which have influcnccil year by year the volume of the 
export trade. Professor Joshi has done a useful piece of work in this 
survey— useful alike to students of eeonomics and coinracreo as well as 
to lersons interested in the industrial development of the country. An 
admirable feature of the book is the largi? number of diagrams which have 
eoiisiderably heightened its usefulness. 


Economicvs 
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gleanings 


The eyes of Azrael arc fixed upon high education ; and the University 
of Calcutta is in artiatlo morli:^^ gasping, struggling. The struggle has 
been long and bitter. It has not yet come to an end. On the contrary 
tlie attitude adopted by the Minister of Kducatioii is largely tinged with 
obstinacy and is, tlicreforc, not calculated to conduce to general satisfac- 
tion. The radix of tiic unseemly contest is visible even to the most 
indifferent eye. lie who runs may lead it. If we fathom the depth of 
general sentiment in regard to this matter of vital imix>rtance, we cm 
safely assert that the public do not like that this rniversity which has made 
Bengal what it intellectually is — which h.as shaped its youth on the 
anvil of moral education — which has poured forth its mellow light 
upon the most obscure hamlet in Bengal and chased awsiy ignorance, should 
be treated with supine nnnohalance and cut off with a shilling. There is 
the Minister of Kdueation in hi.^ sanctum listening to the gnatlionic en- 
comiums of his courtiers who are against the University ; and this nohic 
institution has been eon.strained to submit to the ignominiuiii and indignity 
of sending the hat round to keep its life-blood coursing through its veins. 
For centuries it has provided intellectual pabulum to the people of India 
and Burma and held aloft the orifiamme of culture. Must it bo given a 
(juietus now in the twentieth century for want of funds ? This is self, 
government in all its glory ! UnmilcH uhi pith,t(e 9 ilimilenf. 

We therefore wish that His £xeelhuicy intervened and poured oil over the 
troubled waters. 

***** 

Mr. Van Manen in a letter, under the capitation “ Ancient records in 
danger,” published in the Stalrsman of the 2t)tli Deecmher, 1922, computes 
the cultural value of this city in thc.se feeling words : “ I have heanl it 

said that nowhere in the world is intellectual life at such a low ebb a.s in 
Calcutta. 1 do not invent this saying. It is no doubt an exaggeration 
but hyperbolical ly it. emboilies truth. Do you know, air, the cases of 
anguish and despair among.st an iiiipoveri.«>'lied intelligeiitia in this city ? 
I could cite the Chinese monk who i.s a twentieth century translation of the 
old pilgrims^ Fabian and the rest. After ten years in C/alcutia ho has ended 
by teaching English to Chinese carpenters and opening a boot shop to keep 
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alive. Or the Russian scholar whose recent publication on Persian subjects 
brought him complimentary letters from the greatest living authorities in 
three continentSf and who has still a few months between now and starva- 
tion. Or the young Indian scholar responsible for two remarkable volumes 
about India’s pasty published within recent years, a master of Sanskrit, 
Pali and old Prakrits, who cannot pay his house rent. Or the promising 
Bengali scholar whose earning does not enable him to meet the doctor’s 

bill presented to him after his old father’s illness 

saddest of all, that one of the greatest endeavours in this city to build up 
an intellectual centre, a true University, focus of culture and learning, is 
howled at like the rising moon by village dogs.” We are in entire agrec- 
incnt with Mr. Van Manen. Intellectuality is lamentably at a discount; 
othi*rwise a clandestine and Judiis-colond movement would not have been 
set on fool to mangle the University. 

^ ^ « 

In his historic speech, delivereil sometime ago at the Senate, the 
modern Msccenas — the intellect iial light of Bengal clearly showed how tiie 
University had been consistently and |)crsisteiilly sinned against. Informed 
with an ingonuous candour and vibrant with a message of hope and 
freedom, the speech will live with iiiiditnined lustre to the last syllable of 
i.iir University’s rceorded time. Wc quote a few lines which will repay 
poriisiil. ”Oiir Post-graduate teachers would starve themselves, rather 
than give up their frocdoin. Do not, my friends, believe for a moment 
that there is no Piovidence. If Science or Philosophy has taught you that 
get rill of your blunder. If it is the design of Providence that high ediiea- 
lioii .should disappear from Bengal, let His will be carried out. But I 
have an unalterable faith in Providence; that has been my one, sole 
inspiration in moments of trials and tribulations. Reaction is bound to 
come. I cal! upon you, as members of the Senate, to stand up for the 
rights of your University. Forget the Government of Bengsil. Forget 
the Government of India Do your duty as Senators of fids University, as 
true sons of your Almxi J/iz/rr. Freedom first, freedom second,- freedom 
always — nothing else will ssitisfv me.*’ 

GOVERNMENT r. UNIVERSITY. 

(By N. ClIATl’KIUBIC.) 

What a lot of pother is made over and around the poor body of the 
I niversity. It is not quite dead ; there is some little vital 8|)ark left in it, 
yet the ugly birds have got together, standing ” cavy,” to get an oppor- 
tunity to got in their beaks to tear it to pieces. The guardians of the 
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University have got into finaiioial trouble and have asked the State for 
Rceommodation. The State like Barkis is willing, but makes a condition 
for the gift. The physicians, with the expiring patient- under their eyes, 
plunged themselves into a frenzy of rage over the imposition of the condi- 
tion. The whole controversy lias been carried on plenHit sauffuinia. It is 
the Grove of Academe where a calm and dignified atmosphere should 
prevail, and the language of serenity and stateliness is necessary. We do 
not like this important topic to degenerate into personalities. 'Phat is the 
ugly tendency in this degenerate country. In Jiurope, in politics, this 
wretched spectacle is often visible. 

That anglicised men with anglicised education, with the European 
word “culture” on the tips of their tongues shotild hetray vulgar heat and 
passion is sad and hiimiliatiiig. Under the present Vice-Chancellor the 
University has been raised to a high intellectual level ; some of the post- 
graduate professorships arc excellent. Anybody with any pretension to 
intellectuality must cominond them. There are other post-graduate subjects 
which ought to be turned down, thereby filling in the coffer of the Univer- 
sity. It seems to us tliat the Education Minister has nut been gr.aceful in 
the language in which he coucheil his letter to the University. The tone 
of it shouhl have been more sedate and dignified as it was written to a 
learned body. The Education Minister is the past pupil of the University 
and should have felt an attach ineiit for it. lie should not have chastised 
and humiliate! it. But Linus instructed Hercules in music, and was slain 
by his sehuiar witli his musical instruiiiciit. 

Wo have a b-nie to pick with the University* It was established in 
1857 and wc are in the year of grad* 1'.' \Vc solemnly ask whether tin* 
University education has done any real good to the fi(>o|ile. Politics is 
talked and written glibly and with ease. Any tiro on the sands of Tiiii- 
biietoo can do it. “ Frecil-mio is a nohile thing ” wrote old Spenser. Have 
the English )irore.->'ors fort\v<i generations (aiiglit the .sliideiits under them 
the true significt'iiice of tlii; expics-iiori ami all that is implie-l in it? Hmvi* 
they ev:'r told them in the lecturt^ rooms that, women iieeiled emancipation, 
education .and fresh air;— that, many social cusroms, which hedge round 
the country and are followed ami practistnl blindly and without reason, 
should he thrown into tin.* diisthiii ot disearded, noxious things ? Has the 
University been able to in^itil into the mind of the student the importance 
of food, — that its chemical virtues either g<i to degenerate or ameliorate the 
physique of the men and worniMi ? Food, fresh air, exercise and clean line-’*'* 
help psychic qualities in us and generate dotcrniiiisition, rcBolution, peisc- 
verauce and fearlessness. Has tlie University l>ocu successful in producii^g 
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such a race of men and women in the land f It appears to ns that witli 
all the book learning, the University men think and believe that the social 
customs and traditions which have descended to us from remote ages are 
sacrosaAct and superior to tln se of the western countries. They are lured 
and captivated by the jingle and sonorousness of the phrases of the Euro- 
pean writers, and rpioto them with avidity to air their knowledge which is 
merely superficial. The University men in all the European countries have 
been the leaders of tlic people in social, ethical, economical and ])olitical 
matters, lias the University turned out men iif such calibre and nature? 
It has doubtless inanufactuivd so-callinl politicians liy the bushel. They 
have not learnt that true politics is strcngtln'ind by grim determination — 
character, and that this is induced by the social and ccoiioinic elevation 
of tlio people. In London, for instance, — and it is the same all over 
Europe, the Uiiiversitv men give discoiir.'-es to thou.«ands of men and women 
nearly every evening on the advanconicnt of .^ccial, ethical, tconomic and 
political measures. In the slums in Londiiii, or in the big cities, Unlver.«sitv 
men and women place Ibeir .services for the improvement of the poor and 
the uneducated. Has the Uiiiveisiiy been able to give this inspiration to 
the tens of thousands of its students ? The shorteoniings of the Univer- 
.'iiy are egregious. It eannoi compare with the University of any country 
in Europe exccjJt ot Bulgaria, Yogo.davia ami Turkey. When this Univer- 
sity turns out intellectual Hulgars and Yogoshivs, we eannot but expect 
hateful, ill-natured pri/c-fighting within do(»i>'. 

The University needed money and applicil to the State for it. The 
borrower cannot im|)ose bis terms on the lender. That is the simple 
position. The lemlcr without eonsidering the position and status of the 
borrower dictates onerous terms to him. It is indelicate. It should not 
have been done. There is gractd’ulness even in the eoiulnct of commereial 
transactions. This has been overlooked. In the meanwliile, the proftssors 
are being starvcil in a eountry where the reproduction of the species is 
c*arricd on helter-skelter in the hallowed name of oiistoin. How can a man, 
ill the teeth of the woinairs economic dependance, be expeeted to pinch his 
and his dependants’ stomachs for the empty glory of freedom. The stddicr 
lights on his stomach. He is the saviour of his country. He understands 
the first principle of biological law — the .self-preservation. He makes sure 
of his food before starting on the perilous journey of saving the honour 
and frcciloni of his country. He is uncneuinbercil by a brood of children. 
The professors have their cpiiver full, and it is puerile to ask them to starve 
'vith a family of children. As it is, the Hindus arc bereft of stamina, 
owing to their bad and iinliygiciiic food, but if the little mites are put upon 
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enforced starvation thej will grow up to be complete degenerates. We 
have been served with bad dishes^ for the University and gubernatorial 
cooks are Nineday cooks. In this naughty and theocratic world money 
is in estimation. And Ovid truly says^ ** Dat census honores ; census 
amici tias : pauper ubique jacet.^’ 

The serious drawback of the University has been the appointment of 
men of narrow mind and indifferent intellectuality who have taken their 
degrees by memorising. Men with broader outlook and experience of 
European systems should be introduced into the Senate to place their 
knowledge in the service of the University. They will be able to put their 
case ably and clearly. They will explain what is implied in the term, 
higher education. Ever}' University man should bo a mi>sionary in the 
cause of social, economical and political matters, and that, he sliould assimi- 
late and make a part of his mental strucfiirc what he has learnt in the 
University. That is the true education. Learning by heart and speaking 
by rote is merely a feat of memory. It leaves no impression, as water does 
not wet the duck’s back. This dispute has raised a contempt iions laugh 
among people outside of the l^niversity and the Government. Let there be 
truce and no more of tlie unpleasant exhibition of childishness ainl temper. 
The fossils and the half-fossils should be taken back to Sawariii'k and put 
into the earth where they ought to be. The University must he preserved 
and must remain autonomous. — T/ie JinHonalMr Review^ JttH/nir// 1033. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1923 


THREE POEMS 

{Trnmlated bi/ the author ft‘om the original Japanete) 

I 

Thk Thiki) Pbkiod 

Wiiere is the old song I used to sing 
With high style and joy r 
I am now a oharred ruin ; 

AVith the conflagration began the third period of my life. 
’Tis the character of the age to hasten its catastrophe ; 

Oh, to rebuild a new song 

On the ruins of my heart,- - 

The poet’s castle, lone and immense. 

In colour evolve from sadness and wounds ! 

'I’o carry out my plan subtle and free, 

I would never regret sacrificing 
The lusts of ideal and dream. 

My life was directed Iwfore by the set notion of 
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Bat my song, I am glad to say, is now free 

From sophistry 

Ob, how the fire had ruined 
My lore and romance ! 

Here I stand upon the rains . 

Against reality’s menace. 


II 

The Sparrows 

The sparrows are twittering under the eaves. 

I sat behind you for the first time, (oh, that’s some 
twenty years ago now,) 

I pulled your black loose hair, two or three, with ray 
finger*tips. 

How you raised your lovely frightened eyes, ami stared 
at me. 

Yott said : '‘Wht/ are the spat’roics tmttering so f ” 

Ten years passed sinee then. You brought out the name 
of my old lover. 

You became depressed foolishly, then you cried and raved 
loudly. 

You sprung to your feet, saying: “ I am unreasonable, 
no doubt, 

Let us separate now for good ! ” To the garden you stepped 
out. 

Between you and me the sparrows had been twittering so. 
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Now it is eighteen years since we got married, (how time 
flies !) 

You take off the lid of the boiling kettle in this small, 
small sitting room, 

And say : “ Please, wait, 1*11 make tea after baby sleeps.” 
I lie down by the oblong brazier with a paper, 

And listen to the sparrows twittering under the leaves. 


Ill 

The Pillars 

To'day after a long time, 1 was dipping in the hot water at a 
public bath. 

The little boy held in the arms of an old man with the dirty 
Dharmadike fai^e, 

Turned liaek timidly, and looked at me hard ; 

The face of the Imy, at least one half of it, was smeared with 
l)ean-jam, as with a plaster. 

I thought it was more than T could bear, if he washed his 
face in this water ; 

But when he turned 1)ack his timid face again, 

Good heavens ! he was ([uite clean. 

“Oh, such is the dirty public iMith,” I muttered. 

The l)oy of some seven years old, also nccomjianied by this same 
old fellow, looked liack on me. 

The two sticks of mucus, n'Oiiderfully large, hanging down 
from his flat nose, 

Were, why, something like the pillar of the Nelson Monument 
at Trafalgar Square. 
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Thinking that he might wash his face too, I left the bath-tub 
in a hurry. 

I was looking down, while the bath-man rubbed my back with 
all his strength ; 

And when I looked up, tIuM'e was sitting before me the same 
boy with the wonderful pillars, 

And stared at my face strangely. 

I felt relieved, saying : “Thank God, he did not throw his 
pillars in the water ! " 

Then not to stand shilly-shallying, I 8(X)ii left the placi;. 


While dressing, 1 thought of something to the following effect : 
“What does such a trifling love of cleanliness amount to P 
I am certainly a weakling. 

Suppose Harunobuor Utamaro or Rossetti is living to-day. 

He would like to colour a lady’s garment with such a greenish 
mucus. 

At any rate, they are the moat Iwautiful sticks of ultra-niarine !” 


Yoxb Noguchi 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

PAItALLRT.S 

There arc children who do not- t ike much note of the things 
around them. These tisk few (questions. Others arc of a con- 
tinual curiosity, and are such a.skers of questions, as frequently 
to tire out their grown-up companions. 

The heroine of this little piece helonired to the second 
class; but her curiosity was limited in a peculiar way. Her 
brother, at the s;ime age, bad look(;d upon the world with a 
mind open to any and every imprt!.ssioii, and the matter of his 
(questions was very nearly as various as the things that 
lay within reach of his eyes, ears and hands. His sister was 
!is intently curious ; but with a pre|)ossession, which was that 
in the world of beasts, ijirds, and flowers, you would always 
find parallels to the doings and occurrences of human life. 

She supposed, for instance, that (m([uiry would shew that 
bird.s keep their food in a lanler, just as human beings do. 
Once she said : “ Daddie, the birds are all singing for their 
supper, and going to bed. Kut T don't know where is their 
hot fJe-kha lift." She went on : “ Where can they get their 

Kh'ina? I think they go to some place in the trees, and find 
Khantt, and then they go to sleep, and they wake in the 
morning, and talk.” 

To wake in the morning and talk what was, she knew, her 
brother and herself to do. Uirds must be supposed to do so 
too ; for what else could they do ? Her preconceived idea, it will 
Ihj seen, stood between her and knowUnlge. Her brother knew 
where the birds got their food, f«)r he had watched and noted. 
To her mind, it was useless to try to ascertain ; for the birds 
would be sure to have their bof/le-k/nunt where nolwdy could 
find it. It is an open question, however, whether she was 
not preparing her mind for the reception of knowledge of a 
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more valuable kind than the knowledge that is concerned 
with the things of sense. 

Her preconceived idea, I have said, was that parallels to 
human occurrences would be found everywhere. She applied 
it even to the smallest particulars. She once quoted her father 
as having said tliat a bird that Wivs in sight was a kestrel, and 
that kestrels feed on rats. “ I did*nt say ra/«,” her father 
corrected her, but mice. Hats are too big." “ But, Daddie," 
she asked, “a kestrel would bo very glad of half a rat, would 
it not, or a quarter ? " She saw it ctirved at some bird-sub- 
stitute for a dinner-table. 

Another of the stories told of her is concerned with eat- 
ing. She and her father were watching snails on a window- 
sill. She wanted to know why, as they were there then, they 
had’nt l)cen seen before. 

“ I think they live beliind the leaves of the Virginia 
creeper," her father answered, “ and they feed on them. It 
has been raining, and so they have all come out. Many 
creatures come out after rain." “ Yes," he added presently, 
" you see that one there is eating a leaf." It was not so, 
however. They soon saw that the snail had merely been 
passing over the leaf. They were a little disappointed. The 
child was the first to recover her spirits : she liad worked out 
that a snail was not to b;) e-vpactod to ho seen eating at that 
hour. But Daddie," she said, " it will eat the leaf, when it 
is our tea-time." 

Once in a field tliat they passed they saw a white hen with 
about a dozen chickens. On their return they .saw a black hen 
in the field with three chickens. Ilt3r mind was instantly ready 
with the explanation that the matter seemed to her to call for. 
The white hen Wios the mummie-hen, and it was putting 
the younger chickens to bod. The throe chickens with 
the black hen w'ere the three eldest, and the black hen, 
which was taking them fur a walk, was one of the chickens’ 
aunties. 
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“ The feet w,* she would have said, if she had spoken her 
whole inind, ** beasts, birds, and flowers are the same as wo 
are, only different to look at." 


Litehalkess 

A thing noted in Brideen is an extraordinary passion that 
she has for literal truth. That is not to say that she objects to 
make>believe, or the saying of things in play that are not 
true. Make-believe is a chief stock-in-trade in her conversation, 
the expression of it coming with her under the general name 
of “ dolls’-house Wit.” She has even invented a piece of 
machinery, by means of which anything passes that may be 
said. It is her “ lawdy family.” Tf anything is objected to 
in her play as unusual in real life, or impossible, absurd, or 
dangerous, as taking more than a drop or two at a time of 
medicine that is poison, she will say : “ In my ‘ lawdy family * 
you may take as many drops as you please.” 

It is when the talk is serious, that it troubles her, if 
anything is said that is not literally true. Thus if you say 
that everybody knows this or that, she will understand you 
to mean Htfirnllj/'ereri/hwly, and, if she knows that literally 
everybody doesn’t it troubles her. The piissiou in her is 
most alert when she is being reproved for something, w'hich 
is unfortunate ; for the occasion for correction is apt to be lost 
in a quicksand of explanation of things merely verbal. So if 
you would correct her, you must choose your words as you 
would pearls, some of which if you do not choose well, may 
prove paste. 

Once Brideen had to be refused an orange or something, 
she having been unwell. Said her Mother : \ou don’t tvant 
to bo a little sick girl always, do you ? ” “ It couldn’t 
he alteaifs,** she replied ; ” for I sha’n’t he a liftle girl always, 
and I sba’n’t be anything alicuys, for I shall die. 

Another time her Mother said; ‘‘At that rate, Brideen, 
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you’ll be all day over your dinner.” “ It couldn’t be all day,” 
she said ; ” for I have already spent part of it in the garden.” 

Yet another time her Mother said : ” Brideen, I’ve a 
great mind to send you to bed for the rest of the day. If I 
had been as naughty, my Mother would have made me stay 
in bed the whole djiy.” “ It conldn’t have been the wltole 
day,” she rojoinod : “ for that would have meant that you had 
been naughty in the night.” 

In tub Third Person 

To speak of themselves in the third person is common 
with children, I understand ; but witli Brideen the practice 
persisted longer than usual. When she was old enough to 
have learned freely to use tin; first ])erson, she was still capable 
of re-saying a thing in the earlier manner, if with some differ- 
ence. Thus she on(‘e said : 1 have found a haricot 1 )enn in 

my soup ; ” but being the next instant dissatisfittd with that, 
she resaid it so : ” Peter, if you were Brideen, you would havti 
found a haricot bean in Brideen’s soup.” 

I was not prepanal for such an extended use of the third 
person — it had not been a feat 01*0 of Peter’s talk, who is older 
— and that made mu mon; attentive to his sayings, and more 
interested to remember tlietn. Such a piece of recorded con- 
versation as the following Ims still a gri.tat interest for me: - 

“ This is a verv long walk ! Brideen Siiid she w'anUul to 
go for a little walk.” 

“ Well, you .see Mumniie wanted to get some medicine at 
the shop.” 

“ Then the shop ought to have been a little more close.” 

” It IS where it is.” 

” Then Miimmie should have gone to another shop.” 

” Then happens nut to he one nearer.” 

“ Then Mummie should have left Brideen at home.” 

” Should she 't ” 
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“ Y«w ; for whoii Urideon goes vciry far from homo, not in 
(jiirriages, she gets very tired.” 

Brideen not only usually spoke of herself us others did— 
in the third person, that is— she also shewed no hcisitation in 
spmking of herself on occasions as others might when cniss 
with her, or minded to he ironical, or merely to banter. Thus, 
seeing a hammock, she might say : “ I’d like— gK?at fat thing !— 
to be carried in that hammock,” or, having a cold in her 
head : “ Put on your hih, old snilllcr.” Tin* epithets in those 
instances, and of cours(; usually, were appropriate to the 
occasion ; hut she was once heard to say : “ Brideen, huttcr- 
liiigers ! ” When she had dropixid nothing, and when what 
moved her t«) mldress her-self so was solely the interest that 
the phrase h)ul had for lu'r. 

A fact was a fact with her, and, even if the fact nas 
about herself, she could take an apparently impersonal, or 
“other-person,” view <»r it. I will give instances in a 
moment : [ would t’rsl note that it may i‘.\plain her so free 
use of the cpitlnd “ butter-fingers” and the rest. And now 
tor the instances. 

tjnee it was a question whether Peter or she .slnaild go 
into the house for something. Peter wislnal her t«» go. “ I 
can’t go,” she said. 

“Wliv can’t von go?” 

“ Don’t y<m kimw ? ’’ 

“ Of (foursc not.” 

“ I can’t go because I'm t«K) la/.y." 

The tone in which she brought out the last plir.ise — there 
was a great deal of impatience in it— had tin? implication 
that she thought Peter stupid to requirt? to he told a thing .so 
nell known to overyhody. 

This is another instance. Ih*idi?en’s mother had a way 
of good'humouredly calling her cliihiren ninie.s, and, 
'•xcept that the gocMl humour broke their foree. of using very 
hard names. She has Isam known to ssiy to Brideen for 
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instance : ** Aren’t you a little aI)omination ? ” Once Brideen 
iwked her fattier why he had brought her downstairs. Oh,” 
he said, “ I thought you were perhaps worrying your mother 
— being a ‘ little abomination.’ ” 

“ I icere being a little ’bomination ! ” she said, with her 
head on one side. 

Her interest in a fact as a fact, which obscured the 
impropriety of her advancing her own la/.iness as a reason 
why she .should not do a tiling, went with her readiness to 
accept any growii-up person’s statement alxmt anything, how- 
ever little prepared she might have been for it. She was only 
once known to exorcise a doubt, and (hen it was to be noted 
that it was not the statement that she found too hard, hut the 
implication that she had road into it herself. Someone had 
said that her apple must lie peeled, bccauso the skin was like 
leather. After long reflection she said : “ Can they really 

make shoes out of apples 

ClilLnKKK’s I’AliK 

1 suppose 1 am nut wrong in thinking that thera is no 
very successful piuce of writing that has tin.’ talk of children 
for its subject. That might Im taken to denote that my own 
interest in it, which is certtiinly very groat, is due to the 
conjuncture of a particularly rich e.vperieiice with a special 
susceptibility to the pleiisure of it. It is in just such con- 
junctures that successful pieces of writing have their gtmesis, 
and I might see in what has fallen to me an encouragement 
to write, except that the same conjuncture must often have 
been liefore, and yet has not been an encouragement to 
another. Tf it has lieen liefore, which om* must suppose, 
wliat is denoted Is that the subject, though certainly of high 
private interest, could never lie of public, but for one objec- 
tion. It is that, as in biographies there is a striking dearth 
of talk, only one man having had a Boswell, so the absence 
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that 1 have noted of an essay on children’s talk may be due to 
there having lieen no one minded to play the Boswell to them. 
There must 1)o the record made at the time ; for nothing is 
rarer than the memory that can recall spoken words after the 
time, and everyone has felt how unsatisfactory it is to quote 
spoken words, when they cannot be reproduced exactly. “ I 
do not remember well enough,” a person says. We do not 
know, perhaps, why the substituted word should not be as 
telling as the one that was used, but only that so it is. It is 
not so telling even for a third person — i.tf., one who docs not 
know for certain that it is not the word that was used ; which 
shows, does it not, how closely words lit the character of the 
person using them ? They fit him like a skin, of which, if 
part lie biken off, even one who has not seen the man before 
will know. But for that, such a one as Proude, in his ” Life 
of Carlyle,” would have given quantities of talk ; for he could 
not hut know that nothing else would he half ns interesting. 
If you w’aut to jiortray a man, give his talk. Nothing else is 
so revealing — not his writings, nor men’s opinions of him, 
nor anything. Kven if repnxluced not perfectly exactly, it 
would he more revealing than anything ; hut, .-is I have said, 
we cannot Ik; reconciled to that imperfection. 

To bring ns Ixick to iny subject — is it not seen that a 
man’s interest, or lack of interest, in childri'n’s talk is inten^st, 
or lack of interest, in child character ? 'Pliere are those who 
want the full wine of human {lersonality, the product of the 
mature mind, and to them childhood is just immaturity. To 
others it has its own ripeness, completeness, perfection. 
For such I would write: they will feel the charm of 
character revealeil hy the child talk that I am now to 
give. 

There is plenty of repetition in families of things that 
children have said ; hut the interest is usually some quaint, ness, 
oddness, or unexiiectedness in the thought. My interest is as 
often in the expression. When a little girl, asked whore she is 
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goin^, ans\ren, ** mm~vr\\erc*' or looking round the table 
says, ** there is none butter,” or says, “ they ha?c given me so 
much milk, that [ do not know when I shall have lotted it 
all,” and, asked what she means by lasting milk, replies, ** have 
it all dnnken’* I And it very interesting. I have pleasure, 
too, in the way children coin words on the analogy of other 
words, as when they speak of ualnging the table, or the uneaty 
game of tennis. Anotlier thing that has pleased me is their 
way of picking up a grown-up expression, and using it, 
sometimes in such a context as wo use it in, sometimes in 
quite another. Her mother once said to a little girl, “ I should 
like you to do it, but you needn’t, if you don’t want to. There 
is no mutt about it. For some time aftt'rwards she was 
always u.sing the expression. Once it was while she and 
another were watching to see if a bulybird would walk up a 
blade of grass. I think,” she said, ” it says, ‘ I do not want 
to, and there is no mutt alxiut it.’” Anotlier time, her father 
having said that they might bathe first, and have tea after- 
wards or have tea on the edge of the clilY, and then go down to 
the sea, and liathe, she asked, “ Is there any mutt on the edge 
of the cliff? ” The same young person was told to he careful 
not to spill anything the speaker adding: ” It is a clean cloth ; 
see that there are no accidents.” A reproving finger pointed 
later to a jam stain, and the same voice said, “ Tjook at that ! ” 
“ Yes,” the young person replied, “ that is one of my accidents.” 
Another time she hiul to report the loss of a handkerchief. 
” One of my accidents ! ” she added. 

What I enjoy most is when some unexpectedness in the 
thought enhances the charm of the expression. A father 
walking with a child of five years exclaimed, ” Thank heaven 
for this bright sunshine ! ” “ But, Baddie,” the child objected, 
“ when there is a great lamp of sun, then I try to look at it, 
but I can’t.” The same child (an Anglo-Indian, more familiar 
with roti than bread) “ used to call a big plateful of slices of 
bread ” ‘‘a huge hnneh of rot it** It was she who, asked if she 
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had drank her tea, replied, “yef* I have drunk my tea, but I 
have left the cIm.'* She meant that she had left the tea 
leaves at the bottom of the cup. And she and her brother, 
doing their first “ copies,” used to speak of * H ’ as made of 
two stuik», with another joining them. Only they used the 
iiindustani lakri. 

There was a little boy of fifteen months, with a vocabulary 
of some twenty words, five of which he had coined himself. 
They were, ei-ee, apple ; di»h, cat ; /?<;/*, pencil ; dUi-dit, 
photograph, picture, illustration ; and diiah, toliacco pouch, 
pilH), match. 

Two other children, older certainly, but not so very very 
much older, coined mfimif as a name for the splints that 
were used fur a time to straighten their legs. Afterwards, 
for some ine.vplicahle reason, they transferred the name 
to the hot-water bottle. It is not known in that family 
by any other name. 


Tiik Tj1Tit.k Umbrrlla 

liridi-en is still an interesting child, with quaint little 
ways of thought and siKfech, and with so many of them, that 
stiyings of hers might be quoted in most chapters in a book 
on child psychology. She is very knowing (a vulgar person 
would call it ‘ cuteness ’), yet equally naive ; very old- 
fashioned, yet very childish ; very wide-awake to the things 
going on round about, yet a day-dreamer. She is also a 
charming phrase- maker. 

It is not to be expected that one little story should 
illustrate all this, aspcially as its date belongs to a still 
earlier period of Brideen’s life. She was not yet four years 
oU, when her Mother took Peter and her to call on a Mrs. 
Corill in Lee Road in Calcutbi. There she fell instantly in 
love with one of her hostess’s liaby’s presents — a toy Japanese 
umhndia — but as the baby was too young to appreciate it. 
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and Mrs. Corin very kind, it promptly passed into Brideen’s 
possession. 

" Mummie,” Brideen said with intense interest, as they 
drove home, and with the implication that she thought that 
nobody would ever have dreamt of such a thing happening, 
“ Mummie, I’ve got the little umbrella 1 ” Presently she said, 
with her grey<blue eyes very wide open, ** I said ' thank yon 
pery much ’ to that Merasahib, but she didn’t say anything ! ” 
It was explained to her thereupon that the giver of a present, 
when thanked, is not expected always to say something. 

From that point onwards it was perhaps Bridoen’s father 
who was most concerned with the little umbrella. He had 
first to listen to her endless prattle a1)out it. She would ask 
such a question as : 

“ Daddie, how did wc make this umbrella ? ” 

“ We didn’t make it,” ho replied. 

” Then how did Corin Memsahib make it V ” 

She didn’t make it either.” 

” Then who did make it ?” 

“ Oh, somebody in a shop or in a factory.” 

“ I think Baby Alice ” — that was Mrs. Corin’s Kahy — 
” wanted to buy a little umbrella,” Brideen went on, in a 
tone that indicated her desire decisively to dispose of the 
question, and leave the field free for other speculations — “ [ 
think Baby Alice wanted to buy a little umbrelki, and Mrs. 
Corin bayed that one, and the Sahib in the shop where she 
bayed it, he made it. Yes — with a confirmatory shake of her 
curls — I think that was what happened.” 

Or it was : 

” Daddie, this little umbrella came from far Japan.” The 
allusion was to Robert Louis Stevenson’s 


“ The children sing in far Japan ; 

The children sing in Spain,” e/c., 

which Peter and Brideen at that time werr^ getting by heart. 
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Freseotly the shadow of the umbrella as a broken thing 
fell upon Brideen. It was not broken yet, but it soon might 
be ; for Brideen had much of her father’s house in her, one 
member of which was once heard saying over a broken toy : 
" Broke already ! 1 did broke it ! ” 

So Brideen wished the umbrella taken (tare of for her. 

" Baddie, will you khabardari my little chalir ? ” 

« Yes.” 

” Will you keep it in your ahnirnh with Teddy and 
Tommy Trout ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

They wen* a Teddy Bear and a doll of hers that were 1)eing 
taktni care of. The ohnirah usually contained (|uite a number 
of such articles. 

Brideen was not to be inconsolable, if the little umbrella 
did get broken. Indeed, tlient might be .something so inter- 
esting to do then, as almost to make her wish that the day 
had already come. 

“ Daddie,’’ she said, “ if after another time (she meant 
‘ some time ’) this little umbrella gets old, then we must cut 
the ktifmi straight ly otY, and throw away the umbrella. But 
it isn’t old now. It is only a little days now. An umbrella 
doesn’t get old in a little days !’* 

“ If after another time...’’ It was a very short time 
afterwards that the umbrella got broken. Brideen and 
h(‘r father W(‘nt out alone that eveming for a drive. Suddenly 
Brideen, who had lieen unusually silent, bi'oached the 
subject. 

” Daddic,” she confessed, ” I’eter Sahib wasn’t pleased 
with me for breaking my little chttir." , 

” No, and I wasn’t pleased either. You can’t have been 
careful with it. If you bad lieeii, it wouldn’t have got broken.” 

“ I’ve got the kapru in ray drawer,” said Brideen after 
a pause. “ When I got a now dollie. and we make clothes for 
that dollie, then I'll use the k«pm for trimming.” 
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Tht'D suddenly remembering that she had 1)een luld that 
her father didn’t feel very well that day, she added : 

“ When I was thora bituar, I didn’t want to talk, and 
now you are thora bimar, and don't want to talk. So I a-ill 
talk to myself.” 

So on she prattled to herself, hut Daddie noticed that 
nothing more was said of the broken chntir, or the kapm that 
was to he used for trimming, or of Peter Saiiih’s displeasure. 
Peter’s muttered, Daddie knew, much more than his own. 


J. A. Chapman 
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WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT AND INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt was liorn at Fetworth in 18 tO. 
Ho attained to fame and notoriety in many directions. He 
began life in the diplomatic service and was attached to 
Athens, Madrid, Paris and Lisboa. In this way he travelled 
a groat deal and imbibad many ideas not usually associated 
with th<ise of the orthodox Kiiglishm-iii. He w.-is a poet of 
CDiisi.lerabli! p irts and his voliimo styled “ Love Sonnets of 
Protons *’ rightly attracted much attiintion and earned for 
him no slight meed of praise. He married the Lady Anne 
Noel, a gr.ind-daugliter of Byron, and together they wandered 
all over Asia Minor and .Arabia. Blunt thus came into close 
toiudi witli Moslmn opinion and thence onwards ho devoted 
much of his time and energy to the advancement of Maho- 
niedan ideals .iiid aspirations. He was attracted by the 
unlimited vista of Pan>[slamism and it was as a result of his 
sympathies with the Miisulmaii world in general that he 
came to take a particular interest in India IVherever he 
wi'nt he di.sagrced entirely witli the forms of government 
introduced and favourctl by his own countrymen and hence 
wc find him constantly cng:igcd in anti-British schemes and 
plots. At the time of t iladstoiie’s Home Rule Campaign he 
ruslu'd excitedly into the fray and supported the extremists 
in [ndaud with the result that be was imprisoned for a couple 
of months. In the compass »>r this short article, which deals 
primarily with matt«M*s of Indian int«‘r«<st, it would l)c impos- 
sible to indicate and di'scribe even a small fraction of Hlunt’s 
many-sided activities but still I must not fail to refer to the 
famous stud of Amb horses at Crabbet Park which was wont 
to attract visitors on purcha.se intent from countries in both 
hemispheres. 

3 
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Blunt frequently identified himself with those ocnupied 
in endeavours to wreck constitutions and existing govern* 
ments. Extreme nationalism appealed to him immensely 
and this is strange in view of his low opinion of rich and 
poor alike. He was always anxious for chaiige but was 
never really happy since he did not wait to considet if the new 
machinery would be any better than the old. Yet restless 
in mind and body he could not sit still himself or allow 
anything in which his interest was aroused to remain peace- 
fully quiet. For his own countrymen he had it would seem 
but little love or respect. “ There is,” he says, “ nothing so 
mean in the world as th<!» British mob, unless it h ; the British 
aristocracy, but now our due lords and ladies, though they 
adulate royalty, do so Avith their tongues in their cheeks, and 
this saves to some extent their self-respect.” 

The. diaries of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt prove fa.scinating 
and interesting reading. X careful study of them throws 
much light on his character and opinit>ns. ' Educated at 
Stonyhurst he was in the more early days of his life a staunch 
Catholic but gradually he became materialistic and in tins 
end he lost his faith. He seems to have striven with all his 
mind and might to remain within the fold of the Church but 
the trend of events proved too strong for him. He made the 
journey to Home and even hfid a special audience of Pope 
Leo XII [. "It was in the spring of 18S6 when, after my 
failure at the Camberwell election, I was sick alike of the 
affairs of the Avorld and of the vain pursuit of happiness, 1 
wont to Borne us on a pilgrimage with the vague hope that 
perhaps I might there recover ray lost faith in supernatural 
things and end ray days in piety I made a general con- 

fession of my .sins, and if 1 bad hetm unmarried, I should 
have attempted to join some religious order as a desperate 

protection against ray own belief My reception by His 

Holiness was of a kind which surprised and touched me 
almost to bewilderment when I heard the door shut behind 
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me, and I found myself absolutely alone with one so nearly 
divine, if there was divinity anywhere to be found on Earth.” 
It is apalhetit picture that rises upon the sci*een of one’s 
mind — the aged Pontiff anxious to retain in the Church a soul 
that is going astray : kneeling at his feet the penitent desper- 
ately anxious to remain but unable to do so owing to forces 
that he cannot combat. Blunt gave up his faith but he 
never harboured any ill feelings against the Church of his 
ancestors. In fact it seems to me that to the end of his long 
life he was always hoping to recover his lost beliefs so eager 
was he, whenever occasion arose, to discuss questions of 
Catholic dogma and tradition. Moreover, the Bellocs and 
the Dillons, the Petres and the Butlers were amongst his 
closest friends and this is a fact from which only one deduc- 
tion can be drawn. 

Blunt took a great deal of interest in Indian affairs and 
made a couple of journeys to Hindustan to see for himself the 
condition of the country, flis views were formed, however, 
long liefore he landed and he went away after seeing only 
the side of the question in which he believed and was inter- 
ested. Half mesisurus never appealed to him and so he was 
greatly disappointed in Gokhale. ” He expresses himself 
well in English, and I have no doubt is an able speaker. 
But he is clearly no leader of a revolution and they will 
effect nothing without one. He lacks the enthusiasm which 
a belief in ultimati; success would give, or even the bitterness 
which is also the force of hatred and despair.” 

Again under date 2lst July, 1912, there is another 
very interesting reference to Gokhale Drove Belloc to 
Steyning where we liad tea with Mackarness. We found 
Gokhale there, who exhorted me to use my inlluence with 
Indian Mahomedans to get them to join the Hindoos in work- 
ing for self-government. 1 have of course been doing this 
for a long time. I reniinde«l Gt»khale of my advice to him 
four years ago to put a couple of bombs in his pocket w'hen 
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he went to see Morloy at the India Office. The reminiscence 
shocked him, for he is a timid man, and terribly afraid of 
beiu" thought an extremist, especially in presence of Mackar- 

nesa and his fellow judge, Lord Coleridge My last Avord 

to Gokhale on going away A\-as — AboA*e all don’t bo too 
moderate.” 

This is typical of Dlunt’s earlier aspect on life in gene- 
ral. Agitation by lawful and constitutional means had no 
attraction For him. Any object to be attained inust iummIs be 
gained in a hurry and with the aid <if the minority avIio might 
be obsessed with ideas of hatred and revenge. Beliefs of this 
nature hare done considerable harm to many nations in their 
struggle for AA’hat is styled independence and the student of 
history need only ponder on the conditions that exist in 
Russia and in Ireland to realise the force of this contention. 
When Sir Curxon Wyllie was assassinated at the Imperial 
Institute by an Indian student Blunt had no word of sym- 
pathy for the relatives of the deceasesd. lie mak(!.s fun of the 
English press AA'hich is united in its religious horror at the 

crime if ever |)eople had excuse tor means of this kind, 

it is the people of India.” This iiidiu'd is an extraordinary 
standpoint and an unwise statement to make. Kren Avhen 
allowance is made for likely exaggeration such Avords (‘ould 
only have l)een Avritteu by an individual with an abnormal 
mentality. If an object is AAorlhy of attainment it is desirable 
beyond denial that the end should he gained hy laudable 
means. Wilful nmrd(T .and the like .are certainly not stepping- 
stones of righteousness and they Avill never prove .satisfactory 
adA'ertisemeiits of a just and wbolesnine cause. 

Blunt wrote a book cntitliKl “ India under liipon ” which 
brought forth a long and eulogistic letter from II. M. 
Ilyndman, the socialist, who also dabbled a gn»it deal in 
Indian affairs. The following is his description of ilyndman. 
‘‘lie is a big, burly, l)e;irded fidlow, a rough edition of 
William MoiTi.s, Avith the same energetic talk on sociali.stic 
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topics that I remember in Morris We discussed the pros- 

pects ot socialism and how it would aiTect Imperial questions, 
and 1 told him 1 believed it would lie just as bad for the 
subject races in Asia iindi r a socialistic regime in England 
as now. This In; would not agree to, but he did not convince 
me I was wrong.” AVhatcver opinion one may have regard- 
ing Hyiidinan and liis views it cannot be denied that he had 
deiinitc beliefs ubich h(! considered, rightly or wrongly, would 
bo for Ibe bwielit of mankind in general, in the East as much 
ns in the West. With Jllimt, however, the ease was appa- 
rently diil'ereiit. He undoubti-dly believed that be was 
doing right in support ing what be ealle«l subject nations, but 
be did not ajipear to consider sufTieicnlly if the new state of 
ail'airs was lihely to bo an improvement upon the old. 

In li)l3, howev«T, the failure of his propaganda and 
schemes elitfited a heart-rtMuling eonCessiou from Jllunt. Tie 
had l)eeu seriously ill for sonn* time previously and without 
])rel'ace lie suddenly ri‘curds tho following lament in his 
diary : — ” 1 am abtno just now here and in this dark world I 
am overwhelmed with woe. I see myself as one sees the 
dead, a thing finished which lias lost all its importance, 

whatever it. once bad in the world T have nuulc almost 

no converts in Europe, and am without a single disciple at 
home to continue my teaching after I am dead. Even in 
the East, though my ideas are raring fruit and will one day 
lie jiistilled in act, 1 have founded no personal school where 
my name has jiuthority.” These words were writtim in his 
seventy-third year and they c.msiitiite a confession of 
complete defeat and aliject despair. It is ditUcult to decide 
what caused this ndmi.s.sion on tin* part of Hlnnt though it is 
a typical ebullition of his emotional temperament. “Nothing, 
if not all ” was invariably bis watcbwonl and that is perhaps 
the reason why Jis the end of bis career was approach- 
ing he uncxpi'ctedly gave the following advice to Indian 
Moslems : — 
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'*My present motto, therefore, for Indian ptitriotism, 
Mohamedan and Hindoo alike, would be Loyalty to the 
Imperial Crown but insistence on self-government under 

it And so may God prosper you and hasten the day of 

Islamic and Asiatic independence." This indeed is strange 
advicejrom one who had previously supported Dhengra and 
Savarkar, and other extremists of Egypt and of Ireland as 
well as of Turkey. It is, however, yet another example of 
the way that human nature often tempers and improves the 
wild and semi-irresponsible minds of entliusiasts. These 
well-meaning idealists set up a target before themselves but 
fail to notice how torn and distigured it becomes before their 
attack upon it succei'ds. 

In the piiges of his diary Blunt makes a pleasing ruferonce 
to Lord lionaldshay, lately Governor of Bengal. " Beauclerk 
brought Lord Bonaldshay to luncheon, a pleasant young man 
of thirty-five (lOLl) who has travelled much in .Asia and is 
now in Parliament, with aspirations of being some day Viceroy 

of India My view of Imperial matters w.os entirely new to 

him, ns it is to must people, though it is really forty years old. 
He, like eveiybody else, confuses the meaning of the word 
Empire, which has only quite recently been applied to our 
white colonial sy>tem, which is no more imperial than was the 
Greek colonial system in the days of I'ericles." 

Blunt was a great friend and admirer of Robert, first 
Earl of Lytton, and on the (Uli of February, 1911, he 
records a note to the effect that ho has been arranging 
" Lytton’s letters to me, some two him Ired of them, a really 
wonderful series, from IHUo to 1891 when he died. They 
are as* good as Byron’s or Shelley’s, and Far better than 
Trelawney’s whose letters to Clare and Mary Shelley 1 have 
just been reading." 

There are also certain reforence.H to the present Governor 
of Bengal which I piupose to cull although there is no sugges- 
tion of India about them. They were made long ago and so 
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even it there were no oriental connection at the time there 
exists at present adequate reason for their obvious interest 
to those whose lot is cast in Bengal. 

“ 7th April (1903), Lunched irith Victor and Pamela 
Lytton in their new house in Queen Anne’s Gate. Victor 
goes almost daily to listen to the debates in the House of 
Commons, feeling out off from a political career by being in 
the Lords. He is looking older and his face has grown longer. 
[ see in him a ct'rtain likeness now to his grandfather the 
norelist.” 

” 17th Fehrmn/ {t!)10). Victor Lrtton came to lunch 
to talk over the question of prison reform with me. lie 
talked intelligently on the subject, in which he is much 
intere.sted.” 

Such remarks, pedant ic and arbitrary as they certainly 
may he, are typical of many tliat illuminate tlie pages of the 
diaries. Although it has no Indian intere.st I cannot refrain 
from quoting tlie entry against the 2nd of January, 1911. It 
hardly could have been .shorter, or more to the point : — 

'* The birthday honours list gives Jameson a baronetcy 
who ought to have had a roiMi.** This admittedly is in fur 
from the best of taste hut it exemplilles that intensity of 
feeling which Blunt himsedf not only possessed to overflowing 
hut that he demanded so vigorously in others whose cause he 
wished to further. 

When Blunt passed away recently at the ripe old age of 
four score and two he must have been sore ami sad at heart. 
All his ideals had eluded him though no one could have tried 
more bravely than he to keep them with him. Ireland and 
India, Kgypt and Turkey, nations one and all whose several 
schemes and schisms he had constantly championed, were seeth- 
ing with intiTneciiie strife. Pwwje ar d happiness were nowhere 
in sight and he left the world, a disappointed visionary, ^ot 
even the consolations of the Christian Religion were avail- 
able to him. 
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He was burieil in an old Kastern carpet in a certain Sussex 
wood without any rite or ceremony. By his will he left to 
the Franciscans of Crawley a legacy for the up-keep of the 
Monastery Chapel where the mortsil remains of his brother 
and sister rest in peace. To the Quakers a bequest he made 
for the support of one of their burial grounds as a token of 
his appreciation of their conscientious objection to military 
service, while to tlie ^Mahomedans he l)e(|uoathed a sum of 
money to be devoted to the erection of a mosque in London. 

“ All wliioli 1 look from tiive 1 diil Inil take, 

Not for thy liiirms, 

Itiit just tliat thou ini'irlitVt sci-k it in My arms. 

All which thy eliihl’s mistake 
Kaiioies as lost, I have stoi-pil for thee at home : 
llise, clas]) My haiul, ami come.” 

Methinks that if Blunt had .sought comfort from amongst 
its wonderful page.s the philosuphy of “The Hound of Heaven ” 
might have heljied him much during lho!<se dreadful periods 
when he was “ alone in the dark world and overwhelmed with 
woe.” 


I*. LkO FAUnKNKIt 
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BIRDS* NESTING IN THE SIMLA HILLS 

Several years’ residence in the hills of Simla and the 
observation and study of bird-life of this part of India have 
taught me much of the nesting-habits of the birds found in 
this district. The exigencies of space prevent me from 
attempting a full description of the nidiftcation of all Simla 
birds, but it has often struck me that a collection of notes, culled 
from my diary, would be of interest, especially to those who arc 
fond of the oological aspect of ornithology. It is not my 
intention to write about any rare birds, nor do I wish to 
record any startling discoveries — such notes are better suited 
for publication in a scientide journal devoted entirely to 
natural history. In the pages that follow I shall give some 
of my personal experiences in (ronnection with oological 
rambles in Simla. I sincerely hope that my notes may 
prove to be of interest ; and if this be the case, my task will 
have been accomplished, lii order to be a bird-lover it is 
not necessary to boa professional scientist, and there are many 
bird-loA’ers in India. 

One of the most engaging little birds found in Simla is 
the tiny lled-headed Tit, which is about half the si/.c of a 
common house-s|)arrow, but which the learned have stiddled 
with a scientific name far too heavy for the diminutive bird 
to bear. In ornithological parlance the lled-headed Tit 
found in these parts is known as AegithtUacus concimm 
iredalei ! The nesting-habits of this tiny bird are most inter- 
esting. Like the other tits f«>und here, this species is a very 
early breeder — in fact, exc«*pt for the huge Lamniergeyer or 
Bearded Vulture {Agpnrtm which like some 

other birds of prey br«»eds in the depth of winter — ^the lled- 
beadiMl Til is pt'rh.'ips tin* first bird to turn its attentions to 
luiMt-building at the very first signs ot spring. By the second 
week of Maroh this little titlwgins nesting opemtions. 


4 . 
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A sharp eye and a little patience are all that is required, 
and a walk along any hill road will soon result in the dis> 
covery of more than one pair of building tits. Before your 
eye catches the birds you will hear the well-known call-notes— 
PnMit-tit, Ckee-hee-hee. Then you locate them, and you 
will soon he rewarded by seeing a bird carrying a feather in 
its bill. Stand still and watch, and you will find the bird 
making for the nost which is in course of constmetion. The 
nest of the Bed-headed Tit is indeed a very pretty little 
structure. It looks at first sight like a large artificial pear 
made of moss. Closer inspection will show that the nost is 
made of hundreds of scraps of moss, cobwebs, lichen, thin 
stems and a few small dry loaves. At the top end of the 
nest, which is usually narrower than the lower end, will Ik? 
found a small entrance-hole. The inside is always copiously 
lined with a larg;e number of soft, downy feathers which are 
exceedingly soft to the feel — ii cosy repository for the eggs. 
From five to eight eggs are laid, but usually five or 8i.v are 
found in a nest. The eggs have a very neat appearance, Iwing 
white marked with a more or less distinct broad ring of light 
brownish-pink round the broad ends. There is, however, a 
great variation in colour. This year, for instance, on the 
morning of the 2uth March, I took a ramble along the 
railway lines and found four nests containing altogether 2t 
eggs. Some eggs wore very distinctly marked with the usual 
ring, but one clutch had the markings very indistinct, and one 
egg in this clutch was pure white. Bound a1x>ut Simla the 
nest of the Bed-headed Tit is usually placed in alow bush, 
e. g.^ a young oak about 3 or 1 feet high, or in a creeper. 
Sometimes a nest is placed in a fairly big tree, like an oak 
or rhododendron, either at the end of a branch or wedged in 
between two branches growing iipwarrls. Occasionally one 
finds a nest with two holes, one being the usual entrance-hole, 
and the other perhaps an exit in the event of an emergency 
or a rejected entrance which did not meet with the bird’s 
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appioval. A great variety of feathers is used for the lining 
of a nest, any picked>up feathers serving the purpose. The 
feathers of the White-orested Ealij Pheasant {Aennaus 
hamiltonu) are often used, and once a nest was found 
containing the feathers of an Imperial Sand-Grouse {Ptet'oeles 
orientalu), which is most unusual, as grouse are not found 
in these hills. The following are the dimensions noted in 
my diary of a typical nest of the Red-headed Tit : — 

(irealeMt length ... ... 5i inehffi. 

Oreatt'st width ... ... 4^ „ 

Diameter of entrance-hole ... „ „ 

Another pretty little bird is the White-browed Blue 
Flycatcher {Ci/omia nuperoiUttrh). The male is a greyish 
blue bird above and white Ixilow, with a blackish broken 
collar that comes down either side of the neck but does not 
meet on his shirt-front ! The female is an inconspicuous 
brown alxive and white below, but her build exactly resembles 
the male, so that she is easily recognised. This small 
Flycatcher is a bird that may lie-met with on any well-wooded 
hillside. It seems to have a decided preference for rhododen- 
drons and oaks and shuns the thin slnide of pines and deodars. 
'I'he IVhite-browed Blue Flycatcher nests in a natural hole 
in a tree or in a suitable place between a tree-trunk and a 
creeper growing thereon. The nest is a neat small enp of 
thin -twigs, steins, etc. The eggs arc of a most peculiar 
colour, being of a uniform browni.sh-pink or stone colour 
without any marks. The nests are not difUcuU to And, for 
yon have simply to exercise a little patient observation and 
keep a look-out tor likely-looking boles, especially if the birds 
are near by. For example, in the course of a work on the 
loth April, 1922, I found three nests in half an hour and 
within a radius of 100 yards, .-Vpparently one egg is laid 
every day to judge from the oliservations made on a neat 
recently.* On the 30tli March this year I found a nest not 
‘piite built, situated in an ivy-like creeper that was clinging 
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to small oak which grows on a well*frcquonted road. On the 
8th April I visited the nest iq^in. It had been completed 
and one egg had been laid. On the 10th two more eggs had 
been added. 

Early in April two more common flycatchers start build* 
ing. Both species are somewhat smaller than a sparrow in 
size, but they are widely dilTerent in colour and in nesting- 
habits. One is a greyish-gtoen bird with something of a 
crest and with bright yellow underparts. This is the Grey- 
headed Flycatcher (Culicioapa ceyloneum) which visits 
Simla in summer only. Both sex(» are alike and it is there- 
fore impossible to distinguish at sight a male from a female. 
The other is known as the Verditer Flycatcher {Stoparola 
melanopa tnelaitops), on account of the peculiar shade of its 
blue colour. Except for a blackish mark near the eyes, the 
whole bird is of a uniform verditer blue. The female can 
be differentiated by her paler hue, for, alongside the cock, 
she looks quite faded and dull. The Grey-headed Flycatcher 
builds a very characteristic nest. This species is fond 
of well-wooded parts and is seen near moss-covered 
tree-trunks. Why near moss-covered tree-trunks ? Because 
this bird builds its nest on such trunks. How ? It 
constructs a very elegant pocket of moss, lichens, cobwebs 
and cocoons, and this beautiful pendent nest it attaches to 
the moss growing on the bole of the tree by two long arms. 
How delicate the nest is one w'ho has not seen it cannot 
imagine. It fills us with wonder to think how, first of all 
the eggs, and later on the young birds, remain safe in this 
fragile cradle, supported by a few strands of cobwebs and 
moss. The nest does not look strong enough to stand the 
strain, and yet the eggs are hatched and the little flycatchers 
are fledged. Four eggs are usually laid, and these are of a 
dirty white marked sparingly with yellowish-brown spots, 
particularly round the broad ends. Years ago, when I first 
looked for the nest of the Grey-headed Flycatcher, I was 
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almost deluded : I had noticed that a pair of these birds 
frequented a particular locality, so I determined to find the 
nest. For three or four days I watched the birds, until one 
day they behaved in a very alarmed manner and I knew I 
was somewhere near the nest. But where was it ? A care* 
ful search revealed a suspicious bit of moss hanging from the 
trunk of an oak. This may not be the nest I thought ; but I 
went up to the tangle of moss, and lo ! — I had found the nest. 
The measurements of this nest are given below : — 

Dc|4h 11 inches. 

Inside diameter 11 „ 

Outside „ 21 „ 

Thickbess 1 inch. 

(ireatest length of |MK‘ket 4 inches, 

licngth from top end of one arm diagonally to hase 
of ix)cket 71 inches. 

liCngth of each arm 2-1 „ 

The Verditcr Flycatcher attracts attention on account of 
it.H colouring. Who can resist looking at a beautiful bird? 
This species is always found along shady hill-roads, and it oft 
times perches on the telegraph wires and from thence pours 
forth a merry whistle. Its thoughts lightly turn to love and 
ne.sting about the second week of April. This flycatcher, or 
Bottle ” bird tis the schoolboys in Simla call it, makes no 
pear-shaped or pocket-like nest of moss. Instead, the nest is 
a pad of moss lined with slender roots, or sometimes composed 
entirely of the latter. The rain and other factors hollow out 
portions of the hillside overhanging roads, and in these 
miniature cliiTs, a tangle of roots thickly coated with mud, 
shows through. Such places are the nesting-sites of the 
Verditer Flycatcher. But the bird is also fond of building 
under those small w'ooden bridges that are constructed below 
so many of our hill-paths. Four eggs are usually laid, and 
these are of a pinky-white colour with an indistinct cap of 
confluent red specks and freckles. Why schoolboys call this 
fly-catcher the "bottle” bird Ido not know ; this nickname 
seems meaningless. 
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The streaked Laughing'Thruah {Troehalqptertm lineatum 
^liaeUseHtwr) jo an excessively common Simla bird. It is the 
representative in these hills of the “ Seven Sisters *’ or Sat hkai 
of the plains. Laughing-Thmshes are, like Jungle Babblers 
(or “ Seven Sisters ”), found in small flocks. They are about the 
size of Mynas, and are clad in reddish-brown, but have a 
streaked appearance, hence their name. On account of their 
colour these birds are called “Brownies’* by schoolboys. 
The breeding season is a long one extending from March 
to August, so that the eggs of this species may be obtained 
for many months. However, as Hume rightly points 
out, although the Streaked Laughing-Thrush makes a fairly 
big nest, the birds take great pains to conceal it carefully. 
Consequently, a thorough search is necessary in order to 
find the nest, which is placed usually in .some thick bush 
or creeper. I shall relate a recent experience of mine which 
bears this out. 1 had been watching a pair of laughing, 
thrushes from my office window. The birds were collecting 
materials for a nest. As soon as each had a Iwakful of twigs 
and leaves, it would hop off along the ground till it came 
to a “ Bridal Bouquet *’ creeper, and then it would vanish 
from sight for a few minutes, emerging again with nothing 
in its bill. The nest was obvionsly somewhere in the 
creeper. For two or three days 1 watched the birds doing 
this, and then I went under the creeper and looked into 
it. But there was no nest visible ! The next day I searched 
more carefully. The creeper passed over a deodar branch, 
and on this branch the nest rested, barely visible from below 
due to the thick creeper. The eggs of the laughing-thrush 
are, unlike the bird itself, IxMtutiful. They are of a lovely 
blue colour without any contrasting markings. 

That fine songster, the Himalayan Whistling-Thrush 
{Myiophonem horsjieldi temminckii) or Kaatura^ also takes not 
a little trouble to guard its nest from detection. This bird is 
almost ss big as the Common House-Crow of the plains 
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(which by the way is not a Simla bird), and is clothed in 
purplish black, with a few glistening white spots on the head 
and shoulders, and has a yellow bill. As its name implies, it 
is a great songster. Its loud, ringing call sounds particularly 
fine when it perches on some rook in a deep ravine and sends 
its lay echoing up the nullah. The Whistling-Thrush is never 
found in flocks but is seen singly or in pairs. Its haunts are 
par excelleMe thase rushing hill-streams, full of large boulders, 
waterfalls of varying si/e, green banks, and steep, rocky sides. 
Last year 1 came across quite a number of whistling-thrushes 
in a certain stream of this description, l)elow Summer Hill 
railway station. During the course of a ramble along this 
stream I found no less than five nests, either on one side or 
the other among the rocky lodges of the ravine. 1 found also 
the nests of two other species, but that is another story. Very 
often the Kmtnm builds a nest in some inaccessible spot ; or, 
Oil the other hand, if the nest can easily be reached, it is most 
cunningly concealed. Here arc two instances showing the way 
in which this species builds in places difficult of access. Two 
years ago, I was informed of a nest placed in a hole in the wall 
of an hotel in a locality called Nabhn. On the 23rd April, 1921 
I visited this place, and w'ilh the aid of some a«sislants, a 
thick rope, and a weird-looking apparatus consisting of a small 
cloth l)ag fi.ved to the end of several long sticks and poles, 
I managed to secure the eggs. The following are extracts 
from my notes relating to the taking of these eggs : — 

“ 1 tried to get at tlir eggs from where 1 stood, on fairly safe ground 
(•II the hillside, but I was not able to exert snflicient leverage at this 
distance. With trouble I sccuretl the services of three natives, and making 
two of them bold a ro|Hj which was attached to the third man’s boily, I 
|)ersiiadnd this individual to go lower down the hillside. By stretching far 
out the eggs could just bo reacheil by the cloth bag. .After Mvetal fruitlw 
attempts we siiceeedcd in getting all f<»ur eggs. The ojieration lasted fully 
an hour, but the exertion was well spent. The manner iii which I obtaineil 
the eggs was the only solution of the difficulty. 'Ihe nest was too high to 
lie reached by a ladder from below, or by a ladder placed from the hillside 
against the building." * * * 
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Again, on the 14tli April, 1022, 1 found a nest built in a 
square hole in a stone wall at the end of a big natural drain 

water for rain-water. My note-book says : “ • * * 

• * * • « 

* ^ * I clinnbed up the ravine. This in itself was not a 

difficult task by any means, but once arrived at the base of the stone wall, 
I found that the nest was not easy to get at. I made several attempts to 
climb the wall, which afforded very little foothold as the lumps of mud and 
the scant and fragile vegetation growing thereon would come away very 
easily. At last, by dint of utilising every available gap and cranny in the 
wall, I succeeded in reaching the nest. The result was as I had expected— 
no eggs had been laid yet ! ” 

As a matter of fact no eggs were laid in tlnit nest : it was oast 
aside, and a new nest was built in a valley lower down. 
The eggs of the Himalayan 'Whistling-Thrush are almost as big 
as those of a domestic pigeon. They are of a delicate greenish- 
grey, minutely speckled all over with light pink. 

There are a large number of birds of various species that 
lay their eggs in holes in trees. In the plains the Green 
Paroquet (Psi/faeula torqmlaj^ the Coppersmith {Xanlholaenm 
haemacephala iiidioa) and the Golden-backed Woodpecker 
{Braohyple nua aurantim nurantina) furnish the most familiar 
examples. In the Simla Hills we have, for instance, the Slaty- 
headed Paroquet {jPaittaeula achistieepa aohialicepa)^ the Great 
Himalayan Barbct {Jfegalaema virena tnarahallorum% and 
several kinds of woodpeckers and many other birds. The 
following extract from my ornithological diary illustrates a 
typical experience in the finding of the nest of the Brown- 
fronted Pied Woodpecker {Bryobalea auricepa ) : 

6th April. This morning I went down the khw! to Knd nests. * 

# # # ^ 

Low clown in a valley if « I an oak, 

in the trunk of whichi at the top, was a small circular hole. ^ * 

I threw a few stones at the trunk of the tree. One of the stones hit the 
trunk fairly and produced the desired effect. First of all a head appear^!, 
and shortly after a htjiobaitu aurirffM flew out. From the way in which 
the sitting binl remained in the hole till she was dislodged, I knew that 
she had eggs. I managed to obtain an axe from a village near by, and 
with the aid of this implement, 1 enlarged the hole. Five eggs were 
extracted. These were lying on wood shavings and chips at the ftwt of 
the hole. The eggs were stained, due 1 supiiose, to the decaying woo(l. 
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It may bo mentioned here that many birds that deposit 
their eggs in a hole lay white eggs. Owls, paroquets, 
barbets, woodpeckers, etc., all lay white eggs. It is easy 
to locate a woodpecker’s “ nest ” before the eggs are actually 
laid, because tlie bird, in hollowing out a hole for their 
reception, makes a loud tapping noise which betrays the 
nesting-site. Strictly speaking these birds that lay in holes 
in trees make no real “ nest ” in the sense that they build a 
structure for the reception of the eggs. 

A common garden bird in Simla is the Dark-Grey Bush- 
Chat (Oreinola fan'm f'finva). This species is a podgy bird 
as big as \ sp arrow. Th'i m ile is dark-grey above and white 
below; and tin; female brown .above and dirty white below. 
This bird is simmi all over Simla, but not being of a very 
retiring disposition, it is not partial to dense forest. The Dark- 
Grey Bush- Chat does not build its ne.st on trees or bushes, but 
sfieets a suitable natural depression in the ground at the foot 
of a low bush in which to place the nest. Let mo describe the 
nidilication of this species by a quotation from my note-book. 

I noticed the licginnings of a nest of this bush-chat on the 
!)th April, 1921, at 7 a.m., when going for an early morning 
walk. On the 17th £ watched both birds, and found that they 
were still building: 

“ ApriL Tlio iii'st of Oreienf^t jWrfti ffnya n*fcrreil to in niv note 
of the 17tli ^llM^*lllt| was visited to-day. 

» * dC- « ^ « 

“I climlicd up the liillside where 1 thought ihe nest had heeii const riu-teci, 
i'Ut 1 was not aide to find the nest at once. I searched for about ten 
iiiiniitcs, when the femah? Ilcw off anil n?vesiled the nest at the foot of a 
wild rose-bush. The nest- liebl a cdiiteli of live ei^^s.” 

The nest may be (le.siTil)eil in general terms as a rather 
eoin})aet cup, made of lino, dry grass steins, lined scantily 
with cows* hair and resting on a foundation of dry leaves 
intermingled with moss. The measurements, taken on the 
day on which this nest was found, are : — 

“ Greatest dinmelcr (inchuliny: moss paibling on one side) ins. 

Diameter of nest pro|ier ... ... „ 

6 
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Average thickness of sides ... ... ... I in. 

Depth ... ... ... ... l| ins.” 

1 had better describe the eggs using the words in my 
diaiy: 

“ Clutch of five. Two slishtly hard'Set ; three quite fresh. Ground 
colour a pale blue-green. Mark.^l with a number of minute 8iM>cks of 
reddish-brown colour, forming a zone at the large end of each egg, but 
being wry sparingly distributed elsewhere, e3|iecially at tlio thin end, which 
is practically free from these markings." 

Another bird which nests in situations similar to that 
chosen by the Dark-Grey Biisli-Chat is the Kastern Meadow- 
Bunting ( Kmberiz't oia This bunting looks very 

much like a common sptirrow, but it has a black and white 
striped head, a pinkish breast and some white f (Withers in the 
tail. These characteristics serve to distinguish it at a glance 
from a sparrow, although the resemblance between these twft 
species is so marked that Simla schoolboys call the Eastern 
Meadow- Bunting the “ Hock Sparrow.” There is nothing 
very special about the nc.st, but the eggs arc marked in a very 
peculiar manner. Taking, at random, a description of a 
cluch of eggs (found on the .‘10th .Vpril, 1921) 1 lind tin* 
following remarks in my diary : 

“ Visited the nest of Emhcrizii fin nhafhrjfi. Found that three eggs 
had been laid and took them * * * * Ground-ei)Ioiir a 

dull greyish-white. In all three eggs there is a zone rouml the large end 
of a mass of intricately oonfiiscd black and dark-brown hair-like serawli^ 
of varying thickness, interspersed sparingly with black dots of irrcgiiliir 
8hai>e. In two eggs the hair-like markings tend to approach the thin ninls, 
but the thinl egg is not so inarkol. .As stated by iluine, the pattern of 
the markings on the eggs of this species reminds one somewhat of a spider’s 
web with a ily caught in it every here and there.” 

Mr. Douglas Dewar .say.s that the Minivets would carry 
oif the first prize at a beauty show of [ndiaii birds. Although 
I do not hold this opinion, there is no doubt that the Minivets 
are hard to beat. There are various kinds of Minivets that 
occur in India, and they all specialize in shtules of red, yellow 
and green. Simla ha.s hut one .species, known as the Short- 
billed Minivet. The natives call this species the Rajah Lfti 
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and ornithologists have named it Perierocotut brevirottrig 
brevirostrig. The male has a black head and neck, and his 
wings and tail are also marked with black, but the remainder 
of the cock’s plumage is a brilliant dark red. The hen has the 
same scheme of colouration, but her dress is green and yellow. 
Minivcts strongly resemble wagtails in the elegance and grace 
of their build. During the non-breeding season the Short- 
billed Minivet is seen in small flocks of about six or eight 
individuals, the majority of the birds being clothed in green 
and yellow, with one or two black and red cocks. This has 
given rise to the strange story that the male is the ** Beloved 
of Seven Damsels ! ” But to write of their niditication. April 
and May are the Ijest months to search for minivets’ nests. 
They start building at the beginning of April. In 1922 I was 
able to discover many nests, three of which I found by keeping 
my eyes open on my way to and from office. One nest was built 
on a branch of a tall deodar, and the nest was directly above 
the main road, where hundreds of people pass daily. This 
year the first nest that T noticed was on the 24th March. The 
following extracts from my note-book will show the progress 
made by the birds; 

“ 21/A March. For some days I have soen a pair of Terieroeolut hrevirot- 
tri» Itrevirosfri* froipienting a particular locality. This morning the birds 
wore btdiaving sHS|>iciou.4ly. and a little watching showed nie what appeared 
to be the beginning of a* nest about 15 feet up on a horizontal branch of 
a pine. 

“27fA March. The nest is getting on well. 

“.30/A .Vareh. The nest of Veriocrocotunhrevirartrit hrevirotfri* ie almost 
complete. I stwid under the nest and watched the female building. The 
male was observed sitting in the nest at one time. I suppose this was 
hciiig dc»ne to shai>e the nest. 

“6'/A /Ipril. * * * 1 “cwt up a elimber to rei>ort on the 

progress made. I was inforinetl that one egg was visible in the nest. 

Thus, a Short-billod Minivet take.H about two weeks to 
build a nest. 

Without practice, it is difficult to locate a minivet’s nest. 
Even when built it is hard to .see. The nest is placed on a 
horiiEontal branch, usually on a pine or deodar; hut it on a thin 
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branch, the nest looks from below just like a natural knob, and 
if on a thick bough, the nest is not visible from beneath. The 
nest itself is a beautiful deep cup, made of thin twigs, stems, 
etc., and is wonderfully decorated with pieces of lichen, 
cocoons, etc., which closely assimilate with the branch on 
which the nest is placed. So well is this lichen put on to the 
nest that the lichen looks as if it is naturally growing there. 
Hume says, “ I have never seen one (a nest) on any kind of 
fir-tree.” The Short-billed Minivet lays four or five eggs. 
These are white tinged with pink, or even gn en, and are 
richly marked with brownish-red and pale purple, the 
marks being densest at the large ends. 

Two birds, of quite different species, nidificate on grassy 
hillsides : one is a warbler and the other a pipit. The 
former is known as the Brown Hill-Warhlcr (Siii/n crUiigem 
erinigera), and the latter is called the Upland Pipit ( Oreocorgs 
sglvanus). The Brown Hill-Warbler is a most insignificant 
bird to look at. ft is a ** tinie brownie ” bird with a fairly long 
tail. The name ” Warbler ” must be euphemistic, for this 
species certainly cannot warble. Its note is a strange, but 
distinctive, chirrup. Schoolboys have created for it the 
onomatoixeic name of chikm-chii\ This is a fairly good 
imitation of the bird’s note. It begins nesting at the com- 
mencement of the monsoons. By this timi; of the year the 
vegetation is quite green and many slopes nri\ clothed in hmg 
grass. It is among the long gra.ss that this warbler builds. 
The nest is somewhat similar in shape to that made by the 
Bed-headed Fit, yet the material used is not mos.s, but strands 
of grass all plaited together and the gaps filled in with cotton 
and seed down. There is the usual round entrance-hole near 
the top of the nest. 'I’ho nest itself is attached to a clump of 
grass. When freshly built the nest looks very pretty, but the 
green colour soon fades and the l)eautiful appearance is then 
lost. In the year 1918 I was living at Cliota Simla, and just 
below my residence were two or three grassy slopes. In that 
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year, by Bearching the grass, I found close upon a dozen nests 
of the Brown Hill- Warbler. The eggs are white with a ring 
of reddish spots round the broad end. 

The other bird that frequents glass-covered .slopes is the 
Upland Pipit, but this species prefers those hillsides where 
the grass is not very long. The nest is a shallow pad of grass, 
placed in a hollow on the ground and near a clod of earth, 
a rock, or a tuasuck of grass, which acts as a protection. The 
best way to And Pipits’ nests is to get a few assistants and 
walk with them in a line across a suitable gras.sy hillside. 
The birds are disturbed, and as they Ay up the places from 
which they rise are carefully marked and searched. The 
eggs are greyish- white, thickly speckled all over with reddish- 
or purplish-brown. Pour is the usual complement. The 
Upland Pipit looks exceedingly like a hen sparrow, but it is 
not arboreal and is found sneaking about the open hillsides. 
Moraover, its note is very distinctive. Plying olf a hillside 
straight into the air, the bird utters a quick call like iick-lick 
tick-tick , — and then, while returning in a graceful curve on 
outstretched wings, it utters a call which may 1)e syllabised 
as kut-kce-knt-kfip-knt-kcp. 'Phis is not the liehaviour of any 
self-respecting sparrow ! 

Swallows, like the Government of India olAcials, are 
summer visitoi's to Simla — they spend an agreeable time here 
till the winter begins to set in, and then they depart to more 
salubrious parts. ThtJ common swallow' of Simla is known as 
Hodgson’s Striated Swallow' {llirnmlo danrica uepalenaia). 
I shall not describe it as everyone knows what a sw'allow is 
like, and the only swallow' that the man in the str(?et is likely 
to notice in Simla is this species. I’his swallow' builds in 
houses, so it is easy enough to watch its nesting operations. 
The nest is made t)f mud, consisting of hundreds of pellets all 
joined together to form a retort-shaped structure which is 
affixed to the roof. When far from human habitation, the 
birds Ax their nests to the underside of ledges of cliffs. Prom 
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April to August swallows may be observed nesting. The birds 
pick up small pellets of mud from some soft wet spot, e. g.^ 
near a roadside water-tap, and slowly construct their nests 
by adding one pellet to another until the w'hole structure is 
complete. Just a little wet mud is added every day and this 
is allowed to dry before moi'e is put on, as otherwise the wet 
mud would be too heavy and would suddenly collapse of its 
own weight. 'I'he inside of the nest is lined with grass and 
soft feathers. The eggs are pure white, and the shell is very 
thin and delicate. 

Let us now consider the nidiPication of the largest bird 
found in Simla. This is the Lammergeycr or Bearded Vulture 
{Oppaetus barbaiua grnmih), already referred to at the 
heginning of this article. 'I’liere is no nce«l to describe it, 
for it is easily identided on account of its huge size. High 
in the air its pointed wings and long, wedge-shaped tail are 
always recognisable, and w'hen it Hies at a low elevation its 
long, black beard is quite distinct. On account of the 
hrownish-yellow colour of the head and neck the Laminer- 
geyer is often erroneously called here the “ Golden Eagle,” 
which is quite a diiferent bird altogether and is compara- 
tively rare in Simla. This grand bird builds on ledges in 
high precipices, and it can well bo imagined that it is no easy 
task to secure the eggs. To go over the top is neviT an easy 
job and the feat is rendiwed more difficult than ever in the 
depth of winter. Once did I e.ssay such a performance, hut 1 
am very doubtful whether I shall do it again ! I prefer 
.someone who is of a bolder spirit to get L;inimergeyer’s eggs. 
A dare-devil man and an unbreakable rope are essential. The 
nest is like that of the common vulture — a large mass of 
sticks with a central d<;pression, lined with grass, hair, rags, 
etc. Two Rirgs are usually laid. These are fairly hig, 
measuring about II | by 2 inches. The eggs arc marked 
all over with reddish-brown, and somtimes are beautifully 
decorated. These large eggs always attract attention in an 
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ogg-collectioii. It is no wonder that they provoke enthusiasm. 
But to get the eggs needs much daring and necessitates the 
preliminary finding of an orphan who will have none to 
mourn his loss, should he, by any chance, drop into a boulder- 
strewn valley from a height of more than 200 feet ! 

There is an interesting bird found in Simla, nlthough it 
is not a common species here, known as the White-tailed 
Nuthatch {Sitfa himalayfimis). An account of its nesting- 
habits will, I am sure, prove interesting. But before describing 
the nidilication of this Nuthatch, I shall say a few words 
about the bird generally. To begin with, a Nuthatch is so 
called, because, in addition to its insect diet, it feeds to a large 
extent on hard nuts, the kernels of which are extracted in a 
wonderful manner. I'he nut is firmly fixed in some crack in 
a tree, and b ung held thus as in a vie**, the bird then hammers 
at the nut till it has mad(> a hole thr<)ngh which the kernel 
cun be picktsl out. 'rhn insects it finds by climbing about 
the trunks and br.inchcs of tree.s, poking and jicering into 
every crevice and cranny. During the breeding season, w'hich 
begins about the middle of March and lasts to the middle of 
May, Nuthatches are found in pairs, but at other times they 
go aboiit in small ll)cks, prtbably family parties. The 
White-tailed Nuthatch could perhaps have been given a better 
name, ns the whole tail is not whiti*, but only the outer pairs 
of tail-feathiTs. Bath sexes are nlik<\ hut the hen is a little 
paler: they are slaty-blu'< abovi> and chestnut below. In size 
a Nuthatch is alwut as big as a sparrow. The call of this 
Nuthatch is repeated very quickly and sharply, and sounds to 
me like kUi-kin-kut-kiii-kUt-kUt. Let me now psiss on to the 
nesting habits. The White-tailed Nuthatch selects a natural 
hollow in a tree in which to make its nvst. When a suitable 
hole has been foiiinl it is nia«b' smaller with a sort of plaster 
until it measiir««8 about an inch in diameter. Stuart Baker 
sjiys that the material used for narrowing thu.holu is mud or 
clay, but my experience is that a curious gummy substance is 
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utilised. The following extracts from my ornithological diary 
give an account of the nidification of the White-tailed 
Nuthatch : — 

11th March, Near ‘Cherritoii’ (the name of a house) 1 saw the 
head of a bird peepiii i out of a hole in a knot on the trunk of an oak. The 
hole was about 1 5 feet above the hillside. * * * * But the 

way ill which it twisted its head about soon proved that it was a Sitta 

* * * * ^ 

‘‘ nth March, Went for a ramble this evening * * # 

Visited the place where 1 saw a pair of Sitta himataj^emiH nestiniir. The 
hole was not clearly visible as it was dusk but a li^ht coloured ]iatcli below 
the hole may have been some plaster put on by the birds « if ^ 
“ I8th March, * * * The white patch I saw last evening 

was a difeuloration of the bark. AVhile insjM'Ctin^ the hole, both birds 
suddenly a|ipeared. One was carrvin*; a chip of bark which it deposited 
in the hole. It then picked off another small pieec of loose bark from a 
point a few feet above the hole, and this also was placed in the hole. 

25th March, The ne.stini;-site of Sitta hiaialat/euxi^ was inspected 
again. No ogg.s have been laid ict, but the nest itself is visible on peeping 
into the hole. The entrae.ce has bivn plastered u|i but the plaster is not 
clay. * * * should be laiil about a week hence. 

**30fh March, Visited first the nest of Sitta htfnatat/eaxh. No eggs 
have been laid yet. 

6th April, Made arraiigemeiits to obtain the i L^g.*i of Sitta himala^t-imh, 
I took a heavy axe and an electrie fnreli. The entrance to the nest was 
plastered up and looked exactly the same as when I saw the nest on the 
25th March. The diameter of the entrance-hole was just about (>ne inch. 
I brought away two pieces of this ]dasteriiig material. It. appears to me 
to be composed of a mixtiiic of moss, rotten woml, bark and a little mud 
(clay ?) — all held together aiid worked u|> into a hard mass wiili gum or 
some other viscous matter from trees * * * * llaviiig 

remover! the plaster and some pieces of wood from the knot, 1 flashed the 
torch and found that live eggs had been laid. The female was hiding in 
the hole in a corner away from the egg.^. In three ijUiiilerH of aii hour 
(1-45 to 2-30 iMi.) the hole had been sufficiently enlarged to admit a liiiiid. 
All five eggs were extracted without damage. Just before taking the 
eggs the female (lew out. SShc had been silting throir.'li all tlie hacking 
and hammering I The nest was just a hollow pad. Muss was not used, 
but rotten chips of wood, bark, and some dry, hrukea r>ak-h'aves. The 
following is a description of the eggs : Clutch of five. The ground-colour 
is white. The eggs are marked all over with freckles of nddish-biowii, 
chiefly towards the hroi^d ends. There are aUo uiiderhing yellowish- 
brown freckles. Although the bird sat so close, the eggs when blown 
were (piite fresh. ” 

I have only been able to write about a few birds out of a 
ho:it of species thfit iiidificate in the Simla Hills. Many 
commou biixls, like the White-oheeked Bulbuls that are 
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always found in the garden, or the Spotted Forktails that 
haunt the stream, or the Blue Magpies and Jays that are seen 
in the forest, and several others, have been omitted ; but 1 trust 
that 1 have been able to show that biids’-nesting is a happy 
combination of exercise, amusement and study. In the plains 
egg-collectiiig is, I think, far easier, but against this is to 
be set the climate which makes a day’s ramble in the country 
most unpleasant; in the hills the climate has not to Ik: 
contended with, but the inaccessibility of the nests of various 
birds is an important factor, and the exertion of climbing up 
and down the hills is something to be remembered. 

[ have had lucky days in the Simla Hills, but I have 
also been attended by l)a<l luck. On one occasion 1 went to visit 
the nest of a Spotted I'orktail {JiuUutntu inacuhtiiiH tiMcufal us). 
1 walked a distance of six miles from my residence to a valley 
at the other end of Simla-— a stream hundreds of feet below 
the nearest human habitation. 1 found the nest but no eggs 
hud been laid in it. So 1 climbed up again and walked back 
six miles. Later on I undertook the same journey, but al- 
though I found a second nest, even this had no eggs! In 
trying to climb an oak to secure the I’ggs of a Bed-billed Blue 
Magpie me/auoccft/miti ueci/tilafis) I tell to the 

ground and rolleil down the khufl, but 1 escaped with a few 
scratches ! 1 hav(‘ risked my neck more than once, and, 1 am 

afraid to confess, have inveigled some others to do the same! 
Bird-watching is hard to beat, and those who do not know our 
common Indian birds mis.s, a.s Mr. Dewar sjiys, “much of the 
pleasures of life ” ; and we canntit watcli birds without learn- 
ing alK)ut their nesting-habits. 3lost ne.sts are found during 
the months of April, May and June: but some birds breed 
earlier and some later in the year. 


S. Basil-Edwabdes 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

(ACT V; Scene V) 

!'On the Mountain of Aventrin^ Doom. A low elevation in the back* 
^rouiiil up which there wiixls a white path. On the top of the hill there ie 
a cluster of trees. In the ilislaiice are heanl cries of joy, the ulaii<^in>' of 
cymbals, bcatiug of luiu-loiii<, aiul the ringin'.' of Mis. Discovei'cd a 
!;roup of Christians, lookiiio; down over the city.l 

hi Chrulitiu — 

How ill, ;ila.s, accord these joytiiis soiiiids 
With our S;wl errand to this hill of doom, 

And our bolovuil Master’s Martyrdom ! 

Why is the people’s, temper thus eltile ? 

211(1 Chrivfwii — 

The news hath reached them — the deenre ttf war 
Is cancelled. See, already to the city 
Ueturning come the t'lv.at war*clephants, 

Chariots and footmen with their t^lilteriii!' spoar^ 

Undyed with hlootLshtxl ; ’tis the dawn of peace. 

Ul ChritlUta — 

What pccice is this that Ihtunls upon the hreezH 
Its scarlet iMiiners and makes liolidav, 

K’en while it stains the soul of Hindustan 
For ever with the life-bloml of a saint ? 

;V.las, alas ! must ever human joys 
Be purchiised at the cost of human woes ? 

Must one man’s pleasure Iw another’s dole, 

And like some rarliant goddess sprun:; to birth 
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Of flurg'ing ocean, from our pushing tears 
Leap clear the silvery laugh on faery wing. 

All heedless of the travail whence it came r 
Must pain 1)c ever minister to bliss, 

Must leisure live upon the aches of toil. 

And wealth upon the went of starving men r 
Our glories rise ’mid moans of Tchahod ; 

Life’s path is strewn with ashes of the detid ! 

iliHl Chrintim — 

JJrother it is the law of human kind 
I'hat life is only saved hy sacriflcii. 

Look to the Cross ; behold it there proclaimisl 
When at the .lust One’s Ood-forsaken cry 
Dawned on a world mleniption. 

2nd Chrinfion — 

liO, he comes — 

Sweet Christ, have pity I Hrethren to your knees I 
Thoma Muthappeii, bless us, pray for us I 

( /iw/ey St. TfntMHM {/nn/’dnd % four ftoltlien cari'f/iug hinren, 
nailer an rdfienr : Sifnritiihin irulkn bi/ bin aide •. o luwrd 
of iceepini/ Cbri 9 tinn»i, Onrprnnbod mid nerfi'id lirnhininn.) 

(lurprofihod (to OJJicer) 

These people must no further. Many climb 
The st/rpes already, and the numiMW sw«*lls. 

Htiste on the execution, lest attempt 
Bo nitwle at r»*scue. 


Offleer — 


There are men enough. 

Some throe scon* lances glesim from yonder tw*es. 
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St. T/lOiUas — 

Suffer thuH far, to ))id my friends Farewell. 

{AifttreMhiff Christians) 

My children, !» not overmuch dismayed 
At my departure ; ’tis my goin^ home, 

And your distress and anguish of farewell, 

Its only sadness, save the many sins 
I bring for pardon to the piercM feet 
Of Him who waits for me, my liord and God. 

Now but a little hill remains to climb. 

Now but a little way is left to wend, 

Ere T behold Him — hear Him speak the words 
OF welcome and accephiuce, and exchangti 
My toils of pilgrimage for endless rest— 

Howbeit from praise and service re.sting not 
Nor from mine intercession for your need. 

That ye once gathered in His fold may w.-ilk 
Among the number of His white Elect. 

Meanwhile take heed ye waver not in faith 
Nor lie enticftd back by error’s snare 
Thro’ aught that may befall you. Bettor lose 
Your breath of life than cast away your souls. 

I may not linger. Nay, bemoan me not. 

This morning after Holy Sacrifice 
On Sitaraman here I laid my hands, 

And trusted to his overseeing care 
The flock that T awhile have shcphenled. 

God grant he tend it better, and preserve 
Him for the.se little ones from every harm. 

Now to the faithful mercies of our God, 

My children, T commend you. May the grace 
Of Christ enable you to overcome. 
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The spirit advance yonr "rowth in holiness 
And keep you hlameless till the Tiord appear. 

( To the Officer) 

Good sir, I thank thee for thy leave of speech, 

And trust I have not over*stept its Imund. 

May not the guilt of bloodshed rest on thee, 

Xor on thy soldiers, whose keen lances pierce 
The doors through which my soul her prison flies. 

Mine enemies, if they would bear that name, 

I pardon from my heart, which but entreats 
They fail not of salvation for my blood. 

I pray for blessing on Mahadevan, 

On his good Queen, and on the prince, his son. 

Both now the Kaitli confessing ; which last fruit 
Of Christ llis Passion bath refreshed my soul. 

{Somutn of rfijohiii}! hreok ont anew) 

Hark, ’t is the music of a natioirs peace I 
No earthly sound were sweeter to mine car. 

In peace now letlest I’hou Thy servant pass. 

Ijcad on! I come to »1«) Thy will : O God. 

( Kreauf Sf. Thomas and soldiers) 


■ TAf fiil/oiriuff ix xihiff till iiH i'lvixIUi’ ehti/r.J 

Now to the io'lls I head 

My pagi‘r root«itP|M liKine ; 

My snul fialiilps her journey’s end. 

1 hear n Voice .and ••onie. 

Though dark tlie gateway frown, 
lie (tortal swings a jar ; 

GoPm City shetls a glory di»wn 
On lulgriins from afar. 
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Violim to Love I bow ; 

My firine the Crom embrace. 

Christ, print Thy kiss ii|)on my brow 
Kre liiehohl Thy bW. 

Krishna — 

Hold ! not so Cost, Mahatma ! Thou’rt stir 
Betim&s upon this work of hutchory, 

Like some fell hawk that swoops upon his prey 
At dawning ere it waken and its flight 
Can cheat his gaping lieak and cruel claws. 

Yet times there he, Maliatma, when a hawk 
Must tame and hooded bide upon tile wrist, 
While the frtie skylark hymns it. o’er his he;i<l. 

Gioprashad — 

Your Highness o’er excelled in imagery. 

And none in riddles ever mastered him. 


[8KPT, 


{To Brahmins) 

Come brethren, we must onward. 


Krishna — 

Not so swift ' 

1 have the hood to slip upon thy hesul, 

To baulk thee of thy keenly sightinl prey, 

And plunge in disappointmeni’s sudden night 
Thine all too confident •.'xpijctancy. 


Gurprashad — 

Interpreted ivhat means thy p;ir:ible ? 


Krishna — 

That thou, so early come, art yet tor> late ; 
That in my brea.st I hear, Mahatma-ji. 

The written order of Mahadevan, 
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Whicli now. my joyous service ’tis to road, 

While the dark furrow deepens on thy brow, 

And bailled rage thy flesh a>trembling sets. 

Gurprmhud— 

Head on, we hearken, sinee it must 1>e so. 

{Ki'inkna reddiuy from unroll ) — 

Thus saith His Majesty, Maliaduvan ; 

Whereas a prisoner, eundemned to die, 

The Christian Siulbu, Tiiumas Didyinus, 

Surnanied Apostle of the (iohltMi Cross, 

Hath wruugiit upon us and our royal house 
(ireat blessing and relieving of distress, 

111 that upon our son right well beloved 
Full beiietit nf healing bath lieen shed 
.Vt this most holy Ltishi's prayer and toueli — 
Whereby he bath from Vania's dread embrace 
lleseued the dying and restored him whole 
To our wide opened arms and thankful heart — 

We do repent us of the doom decreed 
In evil hour upon this holy man, 

Do cancel and revoke it, and proclaim 
Beneath the shade of the .Vsoka tree. 

Where sorrow ends in heart's ease and delight, 

Our pleasure iiijw his pardon and release. 

Wherefore let those eiitrustetl with the care 
Of bis most sacred pi^rsoti see to it, 

.\nd fail not at their peril to comply 
With our most instant order and decree, 

To which we duly set our hand and seal. 

(GitrprnHlutd and Ihr lirahmiim prwftratr Ihcmwlren) 
Garpranhad — 

21ahadevau hath spoken. We obey ; 

And will forthwith the iKirdon from thine hand 
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Up to the stone of execution boar 
For the said prisoner’s deliverance. 

Kriahm {thriuting pardon into Hurproahad^H band} 
Despatch thee, and release him, Bralimana ! 

I may not farther bandy words with thee. 
Malui'ievan himself ascends the mount. 

With Gondoph'ires and his new betrothed 
Thu princess Dranpiuli, whose countenance 
Sweeter and softer than the Vriliat leaf, 

Lifts up its favour on her new-found love. 
Come too the prince Vizayan and the (^ueen. 
And next to them their errant Highnesses, 
Prince Gad and Mai'iidani, \vhost» escape 
At Ganges’ holy stream perforce was stayed 
By the King’s outpost. IJ nder guard nrlurned 
They now have won forgiveness, and await 
The state observance of their nuptial rite. 

Gurprtubad — 

All this upon your Highness must entail 
A weight of (x;cu|)ation seldom borne. 

Kri»hm — 

Ay, Sitaraman’s fall devolvt^s on me 

A multiplied array of services 

That crowd out leisure and forbid delays. 

Too long already have I lingered hen^ 

And time is precious, while a human life 
Hangs in the balance, iicst thy speed of fool 
Suffice not, Brahmin, to prevent this doom, 

Or subtlety should nicely calculate 
Its pace to render null the royal hesi, 

’Tweru letter done I onward rrxle myself 
And to the pardon gave its swift effect. 
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Ourpi'oshad — 

Were it not better to await the King, 

Whose retinue e’en now hath turned the bend 
And glitters bravely on the upward slope ? 

Krishna (with agitation ) — 

A truce to argument ! The pardon, quick. 

Before 1 slay thee ! Gods, should 1 be late ! 

G urpmshail — 

Here ’tis, your Highness. You may save him yet. 
(Deliccrs the pardon to Krishua who snatches it and gtdlopi ojf) 
Gurprashnd — 

Methiiiks the scatter-brain hath drawn his bow 
Of converse long enough to pierce the life 
He rides to rescue ; he was easy held. 

So the king deems in these untoward times 
^ We Brahmins may be slighted and ignored. 

These royal unions of an hour’s caprice, 

This peticu contrived by tyrants in their cups, 

Demand a price, a victim this at least. 

Wo will not thus be cheated of our due — 

Mahadevan shall learn it, though he think. 

All grace dtmying us, to keep his throne. 

E’en for the wolves do travellers pursued, 

To check their onset, cast a crust of bread. 

While we get nothing. Shall we tamely brook 
Starvation r Nay, by Indra’s thousand eyes! 

(Enter Tnlsi^rnttsfoncrtni and throws himself at Ourpra- 

shad's feet) 

Who art thou, slave, and wherefore comest thou ? 

7 
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O Guru, I am Tulsi, once a mute, 

The Apostle’s most unworthy servant I, 

And of all things that breathe the unhappiest. 

Gurpraahad (drawing Lank ) — 

Avaunt, 0 base-born, sacrilegious thrall. 
Presuming thus upon our sanctity 
Within the score of paces law allows ! 

( Tulri retreats some ticeuty paces) 

What wouldest thou ? 


[SBJPT. 


Tulsi — 


I would confess the crime 
For which my master stands condemned to die ; 
’Twas I who slew Ram Chandra, when he raised 
His hand against my master while he slept 
Of bloodshed guiltless all and innocent. 


Ourprashad — 

Dog, why so late thy talc ? 


Tulsi— 


I was afraid — 

God pardon me — I was afraid to die — 

But now would rather die a thousand deaths 
Then let my master suffer in my stead. 


Ourprashad^ 

Wherefore thou art a fool — ^for life is sweet. 
Thy master’s death is of more use to us 
Than is the shedding of thy worthless blood. 
So take thy life, and say no more of it. 

Tulsi- 

Nay, life were cursdd bought at such a price. 
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Ourpraahad — 

What is that, pray, to us ? See thou to that. 

{FhurUh. Enter conHiere, etc., carrying garlands of 
flowers folloioed by Oad, Magudani, Vizayan and Draupadi.) 

A Courtier — 

Stay ! It is here Mahadevan dismounts 
To meet the Holy Bishi. 

Magudani — 

What a joy 

To look upon our shepherd once again, 

To end his sufferings and to welcome him 
Back from the threshold of the door of Death, 

In peace and honour. 


Oad — 

Yea, belovM — ^yet 
My eyes in shame will drop before his gaze. 

Since had we waited, as he counselled me, 

Not thus had been provoked Mahadevan 
To peal his clarion of avenging war 
Or pass his deathful sentence on the saint. 

But patience had attained her crown undimmed 
"With anguish caused by our untimeous flight, 

{Flourish. Enter Mahadecan, Gondopharesand Manashtri.) 

Mahadevan — 

Here will we humbly wait our holy guest 
Returning pardoned from the hill of doom. 

And at his feet proclaim our gratitude 
Ay, at his feet, forgiveness seeking first 
For hasty sentence wo repent us of. 

Ere through the city he shall ride acclaimed 
The man whose honour is the King's delight. 
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Ourprashad (making a low reverence ) — 

His Highness the Prince Krishna, Majesty, 

Bearing the royal pardon to the hill 
Hath ridden past us, and anon should bring 
The Bishi back to meet the smile of Kings. 

Vizayan (to Manaehtri ) — 

See, mother, they are coming down the hill. 

Mngudam — 

Blessed is he that comoth in the Namo 
Of Christ the BlessM ! 

Mahadeean — 

Praise to Him we give. 

Now sound the timbrels, clap the ringing brass, 

And lift the hymn of welcome to the blue ! 

(Beating of drumn, and clmhing of ei/mfialn, then hnrttt* 
forth the hymn of wet cotne.) 

Tboma Rasul, to tliy feet from the mount ai]vaiicin<;, 

Bcaatiftil e’en as the siinrays on (riinges ilaneing, 

We are come, we are coiik! — aiiil our music <riies out to meet thee ; 
Our arms are full laden with jessamine wreaths to ^ri'ot thee, 
Thoina Kasnl ! 

Thoma Rasnl, we would welcome thy steps returning 
As Koels on cistern horizon the daystar burning, 

Tjet thy face in disdain from our eyes not turn its glorv 
That lights up the golden page in our penjde’s story. 

Thoma Rasul ! 

Thoma Rasul, to the rain of our hlossoms bow thee. 

Refuse not the white rose-water when we avow thee 
Uishi, at whose pure presence onr knees we render. 

Father, as dear to our souls as thou wert tender. « 

Thoma Rasul ! 
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Thoma Rasul, from the fsr-lands across the waters. 

Visioned only in dreams by our sons and daughters, 

Thou at whose glance Death faileth, to cars that wonder 
Tell of the great third Day and of death trod under. 

Thoma Rasul ! 

Tell of the joy that dawned on the night of weeping. 

Tell of the Cross and the nations round it creeping. 

Tell till our eyes look up and our hearts h^at faster. 

As lo, in our mi<1sl fie standeth revealetl, our ^fastcr— 

Jesti Masili ! 

{Clttuhing of cymbals and rattle of drums : Eater Krishna and 
liishop Sitaraman follotted by soldiers carrying a stretcher 
on lehich lies the hotly of St. Thomas. The music breaks 
off suddenly.) 

Gad — 

O G(mI in ITeavon, what awful doom is here ? 

Manashfri — 

Ah, what is this that turns our joy to grief, 

Our song to lamentation ? 

.Ifahuderau — 

Krishna, speak ! 

Krishna — 

Ne’er sttdder tidings fell from lips of man. 

The pardon, royal Sire, arrived too late. 

( A silence. Then Tulsi from somewhere in. the background rushes 
foneard, and throws himself down by the bier, crying.) 

Tulsi — 

O ^raster, blaster, thou hast died for me I 
{Bishop Sttaramaa bends orer Tulsi as though to console him. 
The rest all fall on their knees.) 

(CfUTATN) 

Francis A. Juud 


[ The End] 
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MITES FROM MANY 

BRIDGE OF IX)VE 
I 

I. Love’s Dawn. 

He loves me or he loves me not, 

Ah ! he alone can tell. 

With him, I’ll float on sea of joy 
— I know this true and well. 

His words will cool my burning ear. 

His vision will charm my eye. 

His nearness waken ev’ry hair 
And fancies sweet and shy . — Bengali Song. 

II. Anouisiiki) Lovr. 

She lifted th’ silent Flute from dust, 

And clasped it to her breast ; 

She asked in accents full of tear ; — 

“ Lore, who’s thy song supprest ? ” 

Alone she heard the mute flute song ; — 

'* The music of thy heart 

Breath’d anguish’d love that pierced me through 
And slew with artless art.” — Modem. 

III. Lravk to Love. 

Cease, cease, my friend. He’s naught to me, 

O, name Him not again. 

Were He my God, His creature I 
Then why my life so vain ? 

All I ask is leave to love Him, 

And e’en that leave’s denied. 
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Ah ! what is life and what am I 
If life of love is di-ied ? 

I love the world, I love what dies, 

And I myself am death. 

But, oh, to love Him who is Love 
Bor, be't, a single breath ! 

“ — Fool, but raise tbine eyes above 
See, thy being all His love/’ — Modem. 

IV. LoVK’s ^ilYSTEKY. 

Love flashed like lightning ou my heart 

And vanish’d like the lightning she, 

1 know not by what magic art 
On heart she grav’d a mystery. 

A mystery of rapturous joy, 

A mystery that wipes out me 
And makes this world a broken toy 

And sends forth hope where none can see. — Modem. 

V. SuAMELKSs Love. 

He came and I was wrapt in sleep, 

Alas ! lie waked me not. 

He found me in dishevell’d plight. 

It was, oh, cruel passing thought. 

The greate.st shame of all my life 
Before Him shame to feel 
> My worst and best are all for Him 
— In love to kill or heal. — Modem. 

VI. Bond of Love. 

Love’s the bridge when^by to cross 
From world to world beyond. 

Soul and God for aye unite 
By^iove’s unending bond. 
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The love wheiewitli my Qod to love 
Is His, descending from above. 


[sift. 


VII. Love Unspoken. 

“ Vain, vain thy labour, vain thy love, 

Unweave that chain of tuneful flow’r ; 

The lustrous, large eyes turn aside, 

To reach the heart it’s void of pow’r.” 

“ Of flow’r, forsooth, is not my chain, 

A web it is of joy and tear, 

A magic mirror of the heart. 

Unspoken love’s true image clear.” — Modem. 


VIII. Love’s Consimmation. 

The night, called life, is nearing end 
And won’t He keep His tryst ? 

As moments pass I fesir, my friend. 
The stab of Light on Mist. 

I fear my ilowers will die for Him, 
This fragrant breath grow stale. 

The light of these two eyes grow dim, 
Say, will my whole life fail ? 

I feel Him with me in my heart, 

I must in w'hispcr say : — 

Exist I not from Him apart, 

Nor He from me away. — Modem. 
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OM. AMOR INTELLECTUALIS DEI 
I. BY AViIOM ? 

(Om, peaco 1x) unto all who hoar !J 

By whose will press’d dfx?s mind the ^Tind, 
AVhose will sends forili the Life to live, 

Whose will transmits the speech that’s spoken. 
What lieini? of light joins sound to oar, 

What go<l sight to eye unites r 

Ear of ear lie, (if mind the Mind, 

Spiioeh of speech Ife, of life the Life, 

Eye of eye — of these freed, the sjige 
This life leaves for endless life. 

Eye, speech nor mind can follow there ; 

To teach Him wo nor know nor feel. 

We know from those who taught of yon* 

He other is from unknown and known. 

Him speech sjieaks not, from Him eomes speech, 
Know ev’n Him as Brahman thou, 

Not him men worship, saying, “ This.” 

Mind minds not Him hut Ho (he mind, 

(So s:ig6s say whose thoughts are tru«0 
Know ev’n Him as Bmhman 'rhon 
Not him men worship, saying “ This.” 

Th* eye sees not Him hut He all eyes. 

Know ev’n Him ns Bmhman thou. 

Not him mt*ii worship, ssiying “ This.” 

8 
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Th* ear hears not Him but He all ears, 

Know ev’n Him as Brahman thou, 

Not him men worship, saying Tliis.” 

Th* nose smells not Him but noses He 
Know ev’n Him as Brahman thou 
Not him men worship, saying ** This.” 

(Sayeth Master most revered) : — 

If thou think Him oomprehendod, 

Thou little know’st His nature true. 

Search after Him — ’tis meet for thee. 

(Full of faith disciple .sayeth) : — 

1 know not well nor do not know ; 

Of us who knows this truly knows, 

IVho knows not truly this, know.s nauglit. 

Who knows he knows not, truly knows, 

Who thinks he knows, he knows not Him, 

The non*knower perceives Him true, 

The knower never Him perceive.s. 

In knowledge all if this be known, 

The knower gains immortality. 

Self-effort gains the power to know 
And knowledge immortality. 

While in ilc.sh, thus perceiving. 

He’s, here and after, fixed in truth. 

Else, he is great destruction’s prey. 

In beings all, thus perceiving ' 

The wise depart to deathless life. 

(Om, peace be unto all who hear). — Kenopaniiknt. 
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II. He Passeth All Undbkstanoimg. 

Om, Moveless, fleeter far than wind, 

Whom fore-running sense-gods never reach, 

Outstrips He, moveless, running gods, 

In Him the courser of the sky,' 

Unseen, the world’s all life-work holds. 

He, far and near. He moves, unmov’d* 

Of this all — out and in is He. 

Whose, in Spirit all things views 
And in things all the Spirit finds, 

As holy words declare, none hates. 

Who loves All-controller as th’ self. 

Delusion, grief, for him are not. 

He, self-radiant, lieyond sensc-lmnds, pure. 

Devoid of sin, of merit free, 

All-seeing, causeless, l^ord of mind. 

To all His creatures He assigns 
Their proptw ends — each his to gain, 

Thro’ gods, called, years unknowing end. — hopaimhal. 

Adieu. 

These unlov’d things of love, bright joys 
Of my unnoticed cottage home, 

Consoling hope, ’midst life and death. 

The lotus, Imrn of native loam : 

My rest from hours of weary toil, 

My songs of heart, in silence sung, 

O grant them love from other hearts, 

Tho’ lisiied, not sung, in stranger’s tongue ! 
Sorro^i^l^hared, the sorrow heals, 

Joy, but shared, new joy reveals. 

’ Tho uiiivoTMl Life, vital aii- 
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I. Plowek Offerings. 

Thee I adore with flow* rets five, 

O Mother of the Universe ! 

Of all, Thou mother, dead or live 
Of worlds at once the cradle and hearse ! 

Sweet Ilurtlessness the first of flowers, 

The second flower is Sense-control ; 

The third is Mercy’s loving showers 
On life, in ev’ry part and Avhole ; 

Forgiveness I olTer then 

And Faith that saveth gods and men. — From SannkrU. 

If. Mv Pride riiv Praisk. 

Thee without I cannot he, 

Thou my lieing’s solo stay, 

[f aught in life with pride T see, 

My pride Thy praise always. — Mmipni. 

Ilf. The I’OKT. 

They worship Sun on sun-lit tower, 

E’en with water is w’orshipt Sen, 

Sw'eet S])riiig is w'orshipt with her flower. 

With this song 1 worship thee, 

Th’ song is thine, the’ sung hy me. 


MoIIINIMOHAN CllAri'KK.II 
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MOHAMED— THE PROPHET OF GOD 

Wo shall do honour to our Frophut not in the old, irudi* 
tionary style which contented itself with fairy-tah.'s and 
uiiattcstcd reports, 1ml in a manner more in accord with the 
critical and progressive spirit of the as'e. We propose to take 
our stand on the solid <;round of facts testified to by a cloud 
of witnesses, facts which none can i|uestion or deny. And the 
historical Moliamed is certainly a ii^ure of toweriu" intellect, 
of !;i^antic acliievemeiit and of ahidiii!; interest. AVhy need 
we resort to legends or ilctions or unverilled assertions: 

The adoption of a critical method when enquirin'; 
into the life of the Prophet is, to my mind, an unmistakable 
indication of the new spirit of the times. It betokens 
an advance in the direction of liberalism. Tt holds 
out promise of a still greater reform and advancement, 
in the near future, along the lines of free enquiry 
and historical criticism. It is a matter of joy to us that 
we an} fast shakin«g olt unreasonable prejudices, born of 
ignorance, and, more still, it is a splendid refutation of the 
charge, so persistently and maliciously made by non-Muslim 
writers, that [slam is stationary, stereotyped, hostile to 
progress. But the whole history of Islam gives the lie to this 
charge. Islam, indeed, has never been such. Xor is there 
anything in its religious system which, oven remotely, 
is calculated to retard progn;ss. 

On the contrary, as I have always maintained, the 
down-fall of the Muslims and their Empire was occasioned, 
lirst and foremost, by their indilVerence t«» and neglect of 
tho.se eternal principles of justice, love, righteousnjws 
which Islam unjoined and inculcated, and which its great 
founder amply illustrated and emphasised in his own deal- 
ings at home and abriKwl. We will not deny — and our 
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admission will not in the toast detract from the greatness 
of the Prophet — that contemporaneously with him, a new 
spiritual light was falling upon Arabia, and that there were 
men, his contemporaries (one, at least, almost a kinsman of 
his), who, dissatisfied with the existing religion of their 
country, looked ahead and around for something more 
liberal and more rational, something more consonant with 
spiritual needs, than the gross fetishism which was all that 
their country olferod to them. Ilut what was the nature and 
extent of this movement? Imperfect and fragmentary as 
our knowledge is, we are not in a position definitely to deter- 
mine its scope or to assess its worth. We must, therefore, 
aliandon the solution of the problem as to how far Mohamed 
was affected by the movement around him, or by the fact of 
the existence of Judaism and Christianity in the Arabian 
Peninsula.' But influenced he undoubtedly was and there are 
clear indications of such an influence in the Qur’an. 
That ideas, at variance with the prevailing religion 
of the Arabs, were afloat at the time of the birth, 
infancy, youth, manhood of the Prophet, it w'ould Im) idle to 
deny. The Pre-Islamite poetry incessantly refers to the light 
of the monk guiding the way-farer in the desert, and the 
Qur’an often refers to Jewish and Biblical legends. 

But w'ho w'as it that within a brief span of mortil life 
called forth a nation, strong, compact, invincible, out of 
loose, disconnected, cver-warring trills, animated by a 
religious fervour and enthusiasm unknown in the history of 
the world Ixsfore, and set before it a system of religion and a 
code of morals marked by wisdom, sanity and sweet reason- 
ableness ? Who was it— it w'as none other than Mohamed, 
the Prophet of God. He may have caught the fire from his 
few enlightened countrymen ; he may have lieon influenced 
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by the Christians and Jews, but the destruction of paganism 
and the building-up of Islam 1)elongs pre-eminently to 
him and to him alone. 

It was he who launched the new faith on its world-wide 
career. It was he who attacked heathenism in its very 
stronghold, its cherished sanctuary, at Mekka, the central 
point of Arabian idolatry. 

Professor De Goeje has told us in a remarkable paper, 
how the prophetic call presented itself to Hohamed 
And whether we accept or reject his views, it is clear beyond 
doubt tliat the idea that he was the Prophet of God was 
liorn, and reborn, was formulated and abandoned, times 
without nuinlier, before it assumed final shape, before it took 
definite hold r>f Mohamod. The process was gradual, but 
nevertheless it was steady. Xot that ]i[ohnme<l ever 
doubted his mission, but he felt the magnitude of the issue, 
and, at times, shrank fn>m the life and death struggle, 
in which the announcement of the new revelation would 
necessarily involv(‘ him. He felt, at time.s, uneasy and 
uncertain whether he would be able successfully to face the 
storm which the new religion was bound to raise. 

His countrymen he kmnr, and he knew well enough that 
the old religion was the bond which united them with their 
ancestors, and linked them with their history and tradition, and 
oven appealed to their less purer motives, the love of gain and 
the love of power, for it brought to them riches and influence 
alike. 

.\11 this Mohamed knew, and hence his hesitation. But 
the light dawned upon him, and the inner voice spoke unto him, 
and the decision was formed ; a decision firm and irrevocable, 
a decision for all time. The whole history of the Prophet 
is an eloquent commentary on the genuineness of this 
conviction. Battling against the whole force of his country, 
arrayed agitlHst him, he stood undaunted, unshaken in his 
resolve. Is there one single instance of lapse from the 
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position thus taken up ? The most recent historian, Prince 
Caetani, has completely discredited the alleged lapse of the 
Prophet, involved in the acknowledgment of the three idols, 
as intermediaries 1)etween man and Allah, and has rejected 
the whole story tis utterly void of truth. 

No consideration could induce him to give up that which 
he considered as a duty entrusted to him hy the Most High, 
the duty of proclaiming Monotheism, in its undcfihal purity, 
and of bringing back his erring countrymen, nay the erring 
world, to the path of true faith. Could anything but a 
conviction of the truth of his mission have sustained him in 
that terrible struggle ? 

Even European writers concede that until tbe ceb'bi'ated 
Hegira to Medina they have no fault to Imd with him : 
ill fact, they have nothing but iinboumbal admiration for him 
and his Ixiliefs, for his method of pr(‘aehing, and the spirit in 
which he fought for his cause. They seem to think that a 
change for the worse came over him when he found himself in 
possession of power. Is there any truth or substanc(> in this 
charge ? 

When enthroned as spiritual and timiporal chief, what 
did he do to justify the most distant suggestion that he 
deteriorated in virtue or departed from the path of rectitude? 
Did he change his mode of living ? Did he surround himself 
with the pomp of power ? Did he keep a r(?tinuu of body- 
guards, or did he indulge in any om> of those outward main- 
Testations of earthly glory with which the monarchs of the 
earth, ancient and modern, have loved to surround themselves. 
Did he amass wealth, or leave a large fortune behind ? In 
fact in no one single respect did he change. Pow’er notwith- 
standing, and stupendous power too. Tor he exercised a power 
which the greatest of monarchs might have envied ; he 
remained to the last, simple, unostentatious, free from pride, 
living with Ills people, with a noble sclf-elTaccment and a 
shining self-sacrifice rarely to lie seen in life. 
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But it is so difficult for a European to understand the 
Oriental’s attitude towards life and religion. TTith the Oriental, 
every act of his has a religious hearing, a religious significance. 
His whole life — from cradle to grave — is one series of reli- 
gious performances. There is no sharp dividing-line between 
religion and politics. There is no such thing as ‘ give unto 
Gffisar what is Caesar’s and unto God what is God’s ’ — Caesar is 
but a representative of God and obedience to him is obedience 
to God. Mohamed was Caesar and Pope in one. He had not 
only to regulate the ritual, frame religious ordinances, direct 
the worship of his followers, but he had also to attend to their 
material wants, to guide their political destiny. 

And what Prophet of Israel from Samuel to Isaiah was 
not a maker of kings and constitution ? At Mekka his sphere 
of activity was necessarily narrow and confined — at ^ledina, 
the slow march of events added to his prophetic office the ar- 
duous duties of the head of the state. It was not a purely 
ideal code of ethics and morals that he was called upon to ad- 
minister, but a code workable in daily life, and in conformity 
with the existing moral standard of the age and the people 
among whom he lived. Tlie problems of statesmanship and 
the problems of religion areas widely apart as the poles. 

He would have failed most egregiously if he had dealt 
with the political problems in the spirit of a visionary, in the 
fashion of an idealist. Take for instance his attitude towards 
the Jews ? Could we, in the light of the facts that we do 
know, censure him for his attitude towards them. Modern 
statesmanship would, perhaps, have taken a tar less merciful 
view than the Prophet did. He tried his uttermost to placate 
them, but they would not be placated. They would not even 
remain neutral, but they took up an attitude of positive, 
aggressive hostility. They formed alliances w'ith his enemies, 
and they even secretly helped them. M as he to let them 
aloiie to destroy what he wjis painfully and laboriously 
building up ? 

9 
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No statesmanship would have permitted or indicated any 
other course than the one adopted by Moharaed. 

Take again bis triumphal entry into Mekka. What a 
glorious instance of forbearance ! Arabia lay prostrate at his 
feet, and Mekka, the stronghold of opposition, was entirely at 
his mercy. Did he, then, show a spirit of revenge ? And 
could he not, if he had so willed, have cut oil the heads of 
every one there — those implacable enemies of his — who gave 
him no quarter, who forced him to leave his native land to 
seek shelter elsewhere, who held him up to scorn and ridicule, 
who persecuted him witli a rancour and bitterness which was 
at once cruel, fierce and heart-rending. 

But the personal element never entered into his actions, 
never not once. He rejected every token of personal homage, 
and declined all regal authority, and when the haughty chiefs 
of the Quraishites appeared before him, he asked : 

“ What can you exp«*ct at my hands ? ” 

“ Mercy, O generous brother,” 

” Be it so ; you are free,” he exclaimed. His .simplicity, 
his humanity, his frugality, his forl)narance, his earnestness, his 
steadfastness, his firmne.ss in adversity, his meekness in power, 
his humility in greatness, his anxious care for aniinals, his 
passionate love for children, his unbending sen.se of fnirness 
and justice — is there another instance in the history of the world 
where we have the a.ssemhlage of all these virtues w'oven into 
one character ? 

After centuries of perversion of facts and suppression of 
truth, the figure of Mohamed stands aloft to-day, extorting 
admiration from and commanding the reverence of the non- 
Muslim world. He is no longer a neurotic patient suffering 
from epilepsy, but a man of tremendous character and unyield- 
ing will. He is no longer a self-seeking despot ministering to 
his own selfish ends, but a beneficent ruler shedding light and 
love around him. He is no longer an opportunist, but a 
Prophet with a fixed purpose, undeviating in his constancy. 
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All this Europe has now acknowledged, and acknowledged 
freely. We have the appreciative works of Higgins, Daven* 
port, Bosworth-Smith, Carlyle, in English ; Krehl’s and 
Grimme’s in German.’ There are other scholarly works too, 
but they are not quite free from those prejudices which, at one 
time, were the stock-in-trade of Christendom. 

I will refer here to the tribute paid by l)r. Gustav Weil 
to the founder of Islam. 

“ Mohaincd set a shining example ' to his people. His 
character was pure and stainless. His house, his dress, his 
food — they were characterised by a rare simplicity. So unpre- 
tentious Avas he that he would receive from his companions no 
special mark of reverence, nor would he accept any service 
from his slave which he could do himself. Often and often 
was he seen in the market purchasing provisions ; often and 
often was be seen mending his clothes in his room, or milking 
a goat in his court-yard. JTc was accessible to all and at all 
times, lie visited the siek and was full of sympathy for all. 
rnlimited was his benovolenee and generosity, as also was his 
anxious eare for the welfare of the community. Despite 
innumerable pre.seiits which from all quarters unceasingly 
poured in tor him —he left very little behind, and even that be 
regarded as St it(f property.” 

But if ^lohamed, as a man, stands as a peak of humanity, 
his work, no less, is strong with the strength of immortality. 
True, th»? lailitical power of Islam has ebbed away, but its 
spiritual power is as young and vigorous to-day as it was 
when first lauiiehed on its woudi’ous, world-wide career. In 
India, in Africa, in China the Husliin missionaries have won 
laurels. They have succeeded signally, and succeeded where 
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Ohristianity, with all ita wealth and organisation, has failed 
most hopelessly. But its success has been confined not only to 
backward races. Has it not secured proselytes even in cul- 
tured Europe ? 

And what is the secret of its success ? The secret con- 
sists in its remarkable freedom from the fetters of priestcraft ; 
freedom from the fetters of embarrassing ritual and bewil- 
dering articles of faith. Islam is the simplest of all revealed 
religions and it is, therefore, a religion compatible with the 
highest as w'ell as the lowest grade of civilisation. Its simpli- 
city is attractive and appealing alike to the man in the street 
as to the philosopher in the closet, (iwthe fell into raptures 
over the Qur’an, and Gibbon saw in it a glorious testimony to 
the unity of God. Belief in one God, and belief in Mobamed 
as the Prophet of God — such is the quintessence of our faith. 
This theoretical belief, however, is allied with a principle of 
infinite grace and wisdom ; namely, that it is not mere faith in the 
theoretical lielief but purity of life and honesty of purpose, 
sympathy with the afflicted, and love of our fellow being ; it is 
the conjunction of the two, the theoretical and the ])r;ictical, 
which ensures salvation. This is a lesson which we have for- 
gotten, and this is the lesson which must needs Im taught 
if we would make ourselves worthy of the great faith we 
profess. 

It is the practical after all which is more important than 
the theoretical. True worship need not l)e limited to the 
chanting and singing of hymns and the telling of lieads. 
There is as much worship, perhaps truer worship, in develop- 
ing our faculties, in discharging our duties, as in the silent 
devotion of cloistered meditation. It is this side of religion 
which Islam has brought clearly to light, and it is. this side 
which we must now cultivate more and more, if we would win 
’ the prizes of life and come out triumphant in the terrible 
struggle for existence which is the most distressing feature of 
our modern civilisation. 
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*' Among us, Europeans,’* says Pierre Loti,’ ** it is commonly 
accepted as a proven fact that Islam is merely a religion 
of obscurantism, bringing in its train the stagnation of 
nations, and hampering tliem in that march to the unknown 
which we call * progress.’ Yet such an attitude shows not only 
an absolute ignorance of the teaching of the Fropliet, but a 
blind forgetfulness of the evidence of history. The Islam 
of the earlier centuries evolved and ]>rogres8ed with the nations, 
and the stimulus it gave to men in the reign of the ancient 
Caliphs is beyond all question. To impute to it the present 
decadence of the Muslim world is altogether too puerile. The 
truth Is that nations have their day, and to a period of glorious 
splendour succeeds a time of lassitude and slumber. It is a 
law of nature. And then one day some danger threatens 
them, stirs them from their torpor and they awake. 
This immobility of the countries of the Crescent w'as once 
dear to me. If the end is to pass through life with the 
minimum of suffering, disdaining all vain striving, and to die 
entranced by radiant hopes, the Orientals are the only wise 
men. But now thnt greedy natiom Imet them on all sides 
their drea ning is no longer possible. They mast awake, alas !” 

And do not tlie signs of the times unequivocally point to 
tlieir awakening ? 

What did lilohatned bring to the w'orld, and wherein lies 
his immortal service to humanity ? 

To a people steeped in the grossest form of fetishism he 
brought a pure and uncompromising monotheism, belief in 
one Ood, the Creator «»f the universe. And, indeed, this gift 
was meant for thi? whole of mankind. It is an error to 
suppose, as it has been supposed by some European writers, 
that originally Isdam was meant for Arabia and his own people 
alone. The Sura Fateha speaks of the Ix)rd.of the Universe, 
and it ia impossible to ims^ine that the Lord of the Universe 
ever intended his light for the guidance and illumination of 

» Isoti, Kyifjrf, pp. 72-73, 
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only a small fraction of humanity. There is not one single 
passage in the (Qur’an which warrants the conclusion that 
Islam was addressed to the Arabs only. Facts, indeed, point 
the other way. To us, monotheism might seem commonplace 
enough, but it was not so when Mohamad delivered it to the 
world. By the side of the corrupt religion of the Arabs and the 
strange perversions of Christianity it shone with all the lustre 
and brilliance of a newly ‘discovered truth. To preioh mono* 
theism, such as that of Islam, to a world such as that in which 
Mohained lived, was an instance of rare courage and he.roism. 
And it was a work which could never have succeeded without 
divine light, and help and support. Its suacess, more than 
anything else, is a convincing proof of its divine origin. But 
with this most valiuid gift he bestowed another, of no less 
importance in the history of human belief and human morals. 
He awakened in man the idni of responsibility to his Creator. 
To the Fre-Islainic Arab it was the imrniidiate pre.sent which 
was of importance and of real eonstniuoncf^ He eared not 
for the past, nor did he .show any interest in the future. Like 
the pagans of yore, his life was one continual orgy, undisturbed 
by any serious thought, or unrelieved by any care for the 
morrow. Mohamed opinied the eyes of humanity to the fact 
that man, as a rational being, endowed with the gift of under- 
standing, was a responsible being, fully accountable to the 
Almighty for his defnls and misdeeds. What a tremetidous 
step forward this meant for mankind ! Tt is impossible for us 
fully to realbie the importance of this doctrine, thi.s article of 
faith. Man, henceforward, became a moral being. He was, so 
to speak, born again, and 1)orn witli a conscience, that inward 
judge whose vigilance none can ev.-u](% and from whose judg- 
ment there is no escape. 

Nor can we forget the sublime idea of brotherhood in faith 
which he, for the first time, introduced into the world. All 
Muslims were brothers. There wa.s to be no wall of division, no 
difference founded on the score of nationality, and no diatiuoMon 
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begotten of colour. Islam truly realised 'the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world.’ I am not insensible to 
tho fact that it was far too l)eautiful a scheme to last for any 
length of time. But nevertheless it was a splendid achievement. 
It was a beautiful ideal to aim at, to strive for, to live up to. 
Fur the Muslim the whole world was his home, entire 
humanity his kinsmen. 

This bi'osid and liberal doctrine found its counterpart in 
the splendid democracy which Islam set up. The head of the 
State and the Church was a popular nominee with very clear 
duties and very distinct obligations. 

Head the inaugural speeches of Abu Bakr and Yazid 
III — documents whose value is iiiedimable on a gold basis. 
Nothing like it has ever been realised in the East, and Europe 
itself bas hardly any example to cite of so perfect a democracy 
as was the one e.stablished by Islam. True it was short-lived, 
but its existence, however brief, is a crowning glory to Islam. 
A now view was o))ened, a fresh direction was given, a new 
starting-point was made ; — the whole past was obliterated, a 
new Arabia arose, and a new .Vrabian nationality wtis summoned 
into existence to take its place in the history of the world, and 
to hold aloft the t ireh (li monotheism to guide erring 
humanity to the path of the true faith. 

Glory to Molnuncd for the light and illumination, 
for tho joy and comfort and consolation which he brought 
to ssid, suffering humanity. 


II 

Moiiamed’s Cam. to Prophetship ' 

In the truth of his mission a.s tho Prophet of God Moha- 
med believed \vliole-lie.artedly. So tirm and deep-rooted was 
tliis conviction that nothing could shake or dislodge it. Long 

• TwimUtiwI from tlio Uormnn <>f Pn>f. 1»*’ •" volume of .YSMrf*. 
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before he came to power he had attained this oonvietion — a 
conviction which was shared hy many, and some, to he sure, of 
no mean rank and position How did he come by it ? A 
period of severe strain and excitement preceded his dihut. 

The recognition of the one, all>powerfal Creator of the 
Universe who wishes that mankind should serve him, who has 
fixed a splendid reward for those who carry out his command 
in purity of heart and steadfastness of purpose, and a terrible 
punishment for those who neglect and disregard it ; the con> 
viction that the Day of Judgment was near at hand, and that 
his tribesmen could not escape verdict and judgment if they 
failed to accept the true faith in time; the oft-recurring 
question whether he might not himself have to step forward as 
the Preacher of repentance ; and the doubt whether he, nervous 
of temperament as he was, would be able to stand the ridicule 
and contempt of his coreligionists— all this had brought him 
to a frame of mind akin to despair. Often and often had he 
heard himself giving expression in passionate language to the 
thoughts filling his soul, and he was seized with a dreadful 
terror that he was possessed of a demon who spoke out through 
him. 

Fasts and prayers brought no solution to him, nor 
did solitary strolls. To rid himself of this terrible mental 
anguish he even thought of putting an end to his life. Then, 
all at once, there came to him the Call which set clearly before 
him what he was to do. 

How did this Call present itself ? Taliari, 1, 1153, has the 
following tradition. Abu Kuraib has related to us that Waki 
has said on the authority of Ali Ibn-ul-mul)arik, on the 
authority of Yahya Ibn Abi Kathir, who said : I asked 
Abu Salama as to the first that was revealed of the Qur’an. 
He said : the first that was revealed was '* O, thou Enwrap- 
ped One ” (Sura 7 4). I snid : People say, however, that the 
first words revealed were : Read in the name of thy Lord 
who has created thee (Sura 96). He replied : I ■ asked Jabir 
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Ibn Adbullah who said : I shall only relate to thee what the 
messenger of Gtod has related to us. I had retired, said the 
Prophet, for devotion, to Ilira, and when I had finished, I came 
down, and lo ! I heard a voice. T looked to the ri"ht and I 
saw nothing, I looked to the left and I saw nothing, I looked 
ahead and I saw nothing. 1 looked backward and I saw 
nothing — then I lifted iny head and I sjiw something. Then 
I came to Khtulija and said : AVrap me up and pour water 
upon me. She covered me up and fioured cold water upon me. 
'I'hen was revealed — () thou enwrapped in thy mantle. (See 
note 3 to p. 3 of liodwell’s transbition of the Qur’an.) 

The ‘something’ which Mohamed saw, is descri1)ed in 
another tradition, which is also to he found in Ihn Ishaif, and 
M’hich, adorned and emhellished as it is with other legends, 
yet retains the main outliiic' of the original tradition. I 
borrow from it tht> following words put into the mouth 
of the Prophet : I came rushing down, out of a rock, with 
the determination of putting an end to my life and thereby 
securing peace at last. But when T nas about midway T 
hejml a voice from heaven saying, O Mohamed! thou art the 
messenger of (hkI. and I am Ctahriel. I raised my head 
tow'ards heaven, and I saw Gabriel in the form of a miin (at 
prayer), ilij saul ; O Mohamed! thou art the Prophet of God, 
and I am Gabriel. I remained standing looking at him — 
altogether forgetting what T had resolved upon, and movjnl 
neither backward nor forward. 

1 1)egan to turn my face in various directions, and indeed 
to whichever side I turned I saw him. Neither advancing nor 
retreating, I stood fixed to the ground until Khadija sent j>ut 
her messenger to look for me, and the messenger came to 
Mekka and returned home, while I stood iwted to the spot. 
Then he (Gabriel) disappeared, and I returned home to my 
family (at the foot of Hira). 

Two passages in the Qur’an prove that this account rests 
in the main on truth. Sura SI, A’‘erses 13 ef sqq.: " A.nd I 
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swear by the stars of retrograde motion, which move swiftly 
and hide themselves away, and by the night when it cometh 
darkening on, and by the dawn when it clears away the dark* 
ness by its breath, tlmt verily this is the word of an illustrious 
Messenger, Powerful with the Lord of the throne, of estab- 
lished rank, obeyed by angcLs, faithful also to his trust, 
your compatriot is not one possessed by Jinn ; for he sate him 
itt the clear horizon : nor doth ho kiMjp back heaven’s secrets, 
nor doth he teach the doctrine of a cursed Satan.” 

And Sura 53, Verses I et sqq ; “ By the ships when they 
set, your compatriot erreth not, nor doth he go astray, neither 
speaketh he from mere impulse. N'erily the Qur’an is no 
other than a revelation revealed to him : One terrible in power 
taught it him, endued with understanding. AVith even balance 
stood he, and he was in the highest point of the horison : then 
Ciime he nearer and approsiched closely, anil was at the distance 
of two bows, or even idoser, — and he revealed to his servant 
what he rarealcd — His heart falsiiiod not what hesaiv : will ye 
then dispute with him as to what he saw ? ” 

In reviewing Dr. V. Pautz’s. ” Mnhanmctlx Lrhre ton 
der ofenharuny qnellenmosziy nntcrsncht ” in Ihcotogisch 
tijdsehrift 1899, 1 wrote : ” i)r. Paut/. and many with him have 
looked upon this phenomenon ns an hallucination. But the 
simple, straightforward manner in which this event i.s related 
in the Quran and in the tradition alike throw a great deal of 
doubt upon the correctness of the view set forth by Dr. Fantz. 
1 hazarded an opinion long ago that Mohamed saw a hazy 
shadow of his own self, similar to the phantom seen on the 
‘ Brocken.* If the observer finds himself l)etween the low- 
standing sun and a bank of clouds he sometimes finds his own 
shadow projected upon the latter enormously enlarged and 
generally surrounded by a coloured circle which we call an 
aureole or a halo of glory.' It appears that Mohamed noticed 


I Compare Bymonda' Life nj Cellini, p. xn, note*— Tt*. 
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this apparition early in the evening— a fact which wouldezplain 
the anxiety of Khadija. It would also explain how the man 
who was timid by nature and who only slowly and gradually 
became conscious of his mission, and who was wellnigh on the 
point of despair as to how he was to fulfil his destiny— how, 
such a man, suddenly stepped courageously forward, streng- 
thened and fixed in his innermost conviction that the voice 
which urged him onward to announce, with 1)ecoming dignity, 
the revelation of God, was the voice which came from above.” 

A culleague of mine to whom 1 Imd sunt a copy oi this 
article wrote to mo : “ There is much to say in favour of your 
explanation of Moliamod’s hallueinatir)n, and it appears to me 
to be a very good atH^ount of the various versions of the story. 
If I still entertain auv doubt it is to be ascribed to the fact 
that your argument fails in one important olemont ; namely, 
in the proof that such phenomena, as are observed in the 
misty .Brocken hav(! lieen observed in tins sunny neighbour- 
homi of Afekka. IVrhaps sjieh is the case in the Maud of 
mirage.’ My doubt is duo, to a certain extent, to my want 
of knowledge.’’ 

I regret that 1 am unable to supply the desired element. 
.Vs for the “ phantom seen on the Brocken” {Brockengespeiist) 
1 find the following in Badeker : — 

When the rising or setting sun stands at the same altitude 
as the Brocken, aiul on the opposite side d«)wn in the valleys 
mists gather which rise along the Brocken, whilst the Brocken 
itself, free from the mists, stands l)etweon the mist and the 
sun, the sun ivill throw the shadow of the Brocktm, with all 
that may happen t«) Ihj on it, on this bank of mist, on which 
gigantic figures are formed which soon grow smaller and 
smaller as the mist comes nearer or recedes further and furthei. 
The phantom is rare, and it occurs about once every month. 

In the description of the hazy ligure in the (iur’an we 
find tho nearest approiwdi to the phcnomenoii just described. 
Probably this phenomcuon is of extremely rare occurrence at 
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ilira. It may also have taken place in the morning, which 
would better lit in with the story, ticconliiig to which Mohamed 
saw it while wandering about in the hills after a dream that 
had frightened him overnight. 

Mohamed could have hiul no idea of such optical illusion. 
For him what he saw was a divine phenomenon which 
announced to him what he had already in his heart : he was 
the messenger of God to his people. In great excitement he 
returned home. Wrap me up ! wrap me up ! he ctilled out to 
Khadija and then he had one of tliose overpowering nervous 
fits with which he was henceforwai'd attacked eacli time 
that he was supposed to have heard the voice of God in his 
heart. Unconscious, in this condition, he never was. 'I'he tits 
were the outward manifestations of inward, mental struggle 
antecedent to spiritual revelation. No soonm* was the struggle 
over than he recovered himself and uttered the revelation. 
The first revelation in all probihility is Sura 71 : 0 thou 
enwrapped in thy mantle ! Arise and warn ! And thy Lord — 
magnify him ! And thy raiment — purify it I And the Abomi- 
nation — flee it ! And bestow not favours that thou mayest 
receive again with incresise; and for thy Lfwd wait thou 
patiently. 

With the belief in the certainty of his divine mission — 
a heavy load was oil' his mind, lie was rid for ever of the 
thought that he tvas possessed of the devil. Certain it is 
that the attacks with which Mohamed sitfi'ered wen« not of 
the nature of epilepsy ( CJ. Miiller, Der Ivlam, p. 5(5, note 
1 ). It is also very much to be doubted whether he had 
these attacks before his prophetic mission. 1 cannot accept 
Sprengcr’s assertion that Mohamed wjus hysterical.' Thi* 
picture of the Prophet, such as we know it, with his mon* 
than twenty years of unresting activity, is certainly not a 
picture which corresponds to tliat of one sulTering from 
neurasthenia. 


‘ Coiiiparo Krohl'a Mohunial, pp. fiS el vpi.-^Tr. 
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We iiiid in him Uiat imber underataiiding which disiin* 
^uiehcd his fellow-tribesmen : dignity, tact, and equilibrium ; 
qualities which are seldom found in people of morbid consti- 
tution : self-control in no small degree. Circumstances 
cliaiiged him from a Prophet to a Legislator and a Ruler ; but 
for himself he sought nothing beyond the acknowledgement 
that he was Allah’s Apostle, since this acknowledgement 
includes the whole of Islam. He was excitable, like every 
true .\ral}, and in the spiritual struggle which preceded his 
call this qu.-ility was stimulated to an extent that alarmed 
even himself ; hut that doiis not make him a visionary. H<! 
defends himself, by the m«ist solemn asseveration, agiunst the 
charge that what he had seen was an illusion of the senses. 
Why should w« not believe him r ' 


8. Khi’da Bukhsh 


‘ Nii'liiilsfiii. A'l. t.f |i. ||:»: CHiiiliriil^i* MriliVval MiKturr, Vol, Jl, ji. 
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A GARDEN OF POMEGRANATES 

Said the Caliph turning to the royal mason “ build me a 
wall around my garden, and seo that it be not as the wall of 
a prison that shuts out light and air, but as a garden wall 
should lie, light and low- -for I would have tho stars to shine 
and the winds of Heaven to play around the fairest lady that 
walks therein.” But the three Vixiers who reclined amongst 
silken cushions on the outer edge of the carpet, wrung their 
hands and cried, “ O Caliph stay thy commands, ere evil come 
of them, fur thou art young and we he old, and thy words are 
as of a young man — spoken heedlessly and without wisdom. 
For over a wall not high thieves may leap — and over a low 
wall eyes may see. Lo! hath the sage not written, * he who 
w'cars a jewel must guard it zealously.’ ” 

And the first Vizier prostrating himself thrice in front 
of the Caliph said, ” O my Sovereign, they learn liest who 
learn from the mistakes of others. 1 pray thee hearken to 
my tale and the foolishness of one, Menelaus, King of 
Sparta. A valiant king, O Caliph, who had for wife Helena, 
a lady so fair that even the Goddes.s of Biraiity hailed her 
as fairest of women on earth. So, was the Spartan king 
famous and blessed — till he planted him a garden of 
pomegranates wherein the queen walked daily. A low* 
walled garden, for there it was a stranger youth men 
called Paris beheld her first. And after that, alas Sire, who 
can say — perchance he had a guileful tongue, jjorchance she 
hade him enter and gather the pomegranates that grew 
therein — but sure it is they flwl together. A faUil flight, 
that caused a war one hundred yeai’s to w'age, before tho 
walls of Troy. And the joy of the Spiirlan king was turned 
to sorrow and his life was void and dark, as a dawn that 
knows no morrow— and a singer without a song— 
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" Caliph a honeyed word may win a lady’s hearty but on 
a brick wall it hath no effect — ” 

And the second Vizier prostrating himself thrice before 
his sovereign said, “ Sire, I pray tlroe hearken to my tale and 
the heedlessness of one Onnes, mighty captain of the still 
more mighty army of Xinus, King of Nineveli. I'or Onnes 
had for wife Somiramis, a lady like unto himself courageous, 
and lovely witlial, the red gold of whose hair still shines 
in song and story. So was the valiant captain renowned 
and blessed. Till for an act valorous of the lady Scmiramis 
he planted him a garden of pomegranates wherein she 
walked daily, a low-walled garden for there it was Xinus 
beheld her first. After that, alas Sire, who ean say ? ^Ifayhap 
her brave deed dazzltul the mighty king. Perchance he had a 
gracious charm — p«?rchauc»! she Iwide him enter and gather 
the pomegranate.s that grew therein — but sure it is they 
sought together the royal gardens which men say hung in mid- 
air in Itahylon. And the joy of Onnes was turned to sorrow 
and his life was void and dark, as a gem without a lustre — 
and a temple without a shrine. — Caliph I a winning air may 
gain a Indy’s heart, but on a brick wall it hath no effect. — ” 

And the third A'izier prostrating himself thrice before 
his sovereign said, “Sire, I pray thee hearken to my tale 
for it bears me back to the dawn of all time, to the care- 
lessness of Adam, father of mankind. For Adam dwelt as 
all know with the dark-haired and ambi‘r-eycd Lilith who was 
his first wife, fn the Garden of Eden. Ah me, the walls of 
Paradise methinks were over-low, for there it was Lilith 
beheld and was beholden, of one of those fabulous creatures 
who then inhabiting the earth were lower than angels yet far 
superior in lieauty and power to mankind. Mayhap this being 
had a spell of magic grace — jierehnnee the lady Lilith bade 
him enter and gather the golden pomegranates that grew 
within— but sure it is they fled together to the fair far gardens 
that bloomed on the Iwrders of Persia. And the joy of Adam 
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was turned to sorrow and his life was void and dark, ns. a rose 
without a perfume— and a night without a moon— Caliph, 
a tender glance may melt a lady's heart — but on a brick wall 
it hath no effect.” 

Said the Caliph turning to the royal mason : — ” Sirrah, 
forget the commands T gave thee but a little while ago — O son 
of a slave, make not thy wall light and low, but as the height 
of three men multiplied by three, and gird it top and bottom 
with the ninety coils of Inrhed wire which I shall send 
thee.—” 

M. Kilt'NDKAIt 
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THE STUDY OF KOL' 

The lang^iisig^es of India belonsr to four ^reat linguistic families— 
Indo-Aryan or Aryan, Dravidian, Aiistric (Kol and Mon-Klimer), and 
Tibeto-Chiiiese. It is not necessary to discuss the Aryan and the Dravidian 
lan|[riij^es. Since the dawn of history, those have been the speeches of 
civilisation in India, and as such have been studied from very ancient times 
— the oldest cvtant literary remains of Aryan, the Vedic hymns, going 
back to c. 1 200 B.(^ at the latest, and those of Dravidian. the oldest 
Tamil com [positions, dating fnim about the socond century after 
Christ. The Aryan s|Kvch is accepted almost on all hands to have 
been introduced into India from beyond the north-western frontier. About 
Dravidian, opinion is divided, hut most scholars regard it also as being 
originally extra-Indian, having been brought to India in pre-historic times, 
before the advenit of the Aryans. The Tibeto-Cliinese languages, which 
arc spoken in the north and north-east of India, fall into two groups, 
Tib.do- Harm 111 (iiiclu liiig Tibetan and dialects, the various Siib-Himalayau 
speeches, the dialects of the Uijo group in North-eastern and Eastern 
Heiigal, the various groups of Assam and Burma frontier speeches, and 
Burmese), and Siamese-Chiiioso (of which group one language, Ahom, was 
introduced into India ill 122S when the Tai or Shan people from North- 
e:isterii Biiriiia compiered Assam, and this speech is now almost entirely 
extinct). The original homeland of Tilx'to-Chinose seems to have been in 
Western China, and Tibeto-CMiincse speakers came to India through the 
eastern and north-eastern frontiers in very late times, compared with 
Dravidian and Aryan, — at a period probably not much anterior to Christ. 
Tliere remain the languages of the Anstric family, namely, the KCd 
languages (like Santali, MundarT, Kfirkfi, (radaba, Savara and Jiiaug), 
and Khasi : these, now spoken by less than S’o millions (Kol about 
millioiis, and Khasi, nearly * 1 S millions), alone have a right to be regarded 
as representatives of the autochthonous language-family of India. 

* * * * 

* Hd^korhn Mare 11 reak' Kathn ; The TraMtioin^ and of the SantaU, 

{Collected by the late Rev, J#. O. Skre/nrutL Secoud cditiuHf rcvnf^d by the Rev, P, 0. 
Bedding,) Publiehed by the Santal Mif einn of the Northern Chirehen. Benagaria, 1916, 
Materiale/or a Santali Crannn ir : Phonetic : by the Rcr, P. O, Boddiny, Paj/c 

167: withSylatee, Publinhed by the Santal Ration i»/ the yorthern Chufchee, Dtimfrd, 

im. 
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The K5l people at present are confined to a comparatively limited traot| 
in Central India and Eastern India — in the Central Provinces^ in Chota 
Nagpur, in Orissa and in West Bengal. At one time they were spread all 
over Northern India, and may be in Southern India as well. Traces of a 
K5l substratum have been found in some of the Tibeto-Chinese speeches of 
the Sub-Himalayan tracts, in the so-called * pronominaliscd languages’ 
like Kanawarl and Darmiya, Kbambu and Dhimal. These dialects look 
like being Tibeto-Burnian modified by original Kdl speakers who have 
adopted it. Then, there is the language called Buru&aski, which is spoken 
to the north-west of Kashmir, in the districts of Yasin and lluuza-Nagar ; 
this language is a puzzle, and it has not yet been possible to affiliate it to 
any known family of sperch. But a recent theory about BiiruSaskI is that 
it is connected with Kdl ; which theory, if proved, would possibly extend 
the vista of Kdl, or of Primitive Kdl, further beyond the Siib-llimalayan 
limits. Kdl traditions have dim memories of a period of Kdl settlement 
and rule in Northern India, and isolated tribes like the (?heros of South- 
eastern United Provinces were originally Kdl speakers. The Bhil |H*opIc 
of Rajputana and Khandcsb, now s[)eaking dialects of the Aryan Kajasthdiil, 
are in all probability of Kdl race ; and the ' KdiTs ’ arc another aboriginal 
tribe in these tracts. The Kdl area thus extended to (riijarat in the west. 

The Aryans, when they first came in touch with them, seem to have called 
them Niffidas. {Cf. Kama-])rasad Chanda, The Indo-Arj^an Rajshalii, 

1916 : pp. 6 ff.) After the establishment c»f the Aryans in the (jangctic plain, 
most of the Kdls were Aryanised, and became transformed into the lower 
orders of Hindu society, and so lost their separate linguistic and 
cultural identity. Those who retreated into the hills and forests, and kept 
up their primitive ways, continued to be called * wild men * (AY{rJr/ci, 
Pnlinda^ etc.) by the Aryans ; and with increased knowledge of their life 
and manners, on the i)art of the Aryan speakers, the names Hkilla 
and Kolia came to be given to them, probably by the middle of 
the first millennium after Christ. From these Middle Indo-Aryan words, 
our New Indo-Aryan terms Bhil and Kol are derived. The meaning 
and source of Bhilla is not known : the word Kolfa is equally obscure, 
but the suggestion that it is only an early Aryanised form of the 
old national name of the Kol people of the east, which at the present 
day is found in the various Kdl dialects as hofi, ho^ haro,^ etc., 
(s' man ’), seems to give the true explanation. 

* Kots.— Id the traiuliteratiofu of the Kol HDd other words msdo hero in italic letters, A 
0 indicate the open sounds of e, o | t.e., sounds opproaching the a of hat and o of hot of 
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As numbers of Kol speakers became Aryaniscd, it is natural to 
QXpoct that some of their words and their habits of thinking would 
be introduced into the new language of their adoption, and a few of 
these would persist even to the present. That a similar thing happened 
with regard to Dravidian has become one of the commonest hypotheses in 
Indo-Ar^'an linguistics. The habit of counting by twenties, so persistent 
in Bengal, Bihar and the Upper Gaiigetic plain, is probably to be traced 
to the inlliience of Koi, in which the highest unit of computation is twenty. 
Some peculiarities of the BihUrl (MailhilT and Magahl) verbal forms are 
also perhaps due to Kdl. A French scholar has recently shown (J. Przylnski 
in the Memoiren th la Soci4te tie Liiitjuinlitine^ Paris, 1921) that the Sanskrit 
woiils kathtll ‘ plantain,’ kumLala * blanket,’ iariara ^ sugar ’ are in origin 
Kdl words. It has also been suggested (by Prof. Jules Bloch of Paris, in a 
private ooniinunicatioii) that the-word ma^ufu * peacock ’ is Kdl, rather than 
Dravi Jian ; and tamhafa ‘ betel leaf,’ as M. Pr/.yliiski told me, seems also to 
be Kdl ; the root of the word is proliably to be found in Khasi hal ^betel leaf’; 
cj\ Bengali luMt, Ituf'-tii * cultivator of the betel vine.* The 

word ufptla * lotus' seems to bo Kdl as well : ef, Munjftrl npaUhd * floating 
flower.’ The Aryan name of the mohma tree, Skt. »<i/Micf«=New Indo- 
Aryan nmhna^ looks like being based on the Kdl madkam or ma[u)dHkam, 
Tliere must be many more words, which are sure to be found out on 
investigation. Stray words in the modern Aryan languages, like Hindi 
‘ to eat ’ (c;/'. Koiy^w), Panjibl kttrl *a girl’ {cf, Santali kH)v\ 
dialectal Bengali kaiiiru 'buffalo’ (»;/*. Ud Xvrii), Hindi etyiya, cnilriya 
‘ bird,’ which is usually coiineideJ with Sanskrit caNka 'sparrow ’ (but of. 
Kdl rlihroih 'bird’), Bengali wora ' ram ’ (^/. Kdl mvfota 'goat’), Bengali 
Meut 'cat, female cat ’ («y^. Kurku Minn), and possibly many more, seem 
to be of Kdl origin. 

* * * * 

IJiifortunately, there was not much curiosity felt in ancient times iov 
tlie language of foreign or birbiroiH people-?, a' though their peculiar ways 
often attracted men. If a few Ohl Dravidian or Kdl sentences or words 
were preserved as such in some early Sanskrit test, how very precious they 


Soathorn KnffliRh, or tho Bonffiili ioun.lH of ' * ami W ; and means the nnsaliMtioii of 

the preceding vowel, fn tlio [within sqinire brackets, followed by 
an •], tho alphabet of tho I nternatioiul Phimetic Association has boon used, in which [a»] 
stands for tho sound of a in hat as proiioiinceil in North England an W! « soniid 
approaching tho • a- sound), and [«•] for a back vowel, liko tho Sonthorn English a in 
father^ 
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would have been for the student of language I KumBrila Bha(ta in the 
7th century A.C., in his Tantra-rarlfika quoted casually a few Tamil words, 
apparently as they were spoken in his time; these, side by side with the 
forms actually preserved in the Old Tamil of literature and of inscriptions, 
have opened up a new line of argument about the plioiictics of Old Tamil 
and of Primitive Dravidian (Jules Bloch, The fuiereacalic CoMonmU ta 
Tfza///, in the Indian Antiquary for 1919, pp. 191 if.). A stray Iranian 
word in Herodotos, or a (rallic word in some classical writer, is as valuible 
to the philologist as a rare coin or inscription is to the historian. For Kol, 
even such stray words are absent in the oldc-st literary remains of India, 
in Sanskrit. The Krd or other non-Aryan speaker came under the spell 
of the superior culture of the Aryan, and he quietly gave up his own 
language, and accepted that of his mister or civillscr. Only here and 
there, in place-names, in expressions not entirely ousted by Aryan, tint relics 
of his old speech have survived, and that too in a hopelessly mutila- 
ted form. And with such non-Aryan speakers as remained faithful to their 
old life and old speech, the language continued to have its normal devel ipment. 
There was never among the Aryans in Northern India the necessity of learn- 
ing a non- Aryan language, and generally no terms c»r expressions wouM he 
borrowed from non- Aryan, except those which insinuated themselves by the 
back-door, as it were ; and they often were altered beyond reei»gnition in 
order to be accommodated to Aryan phonetic habits (such terms being nani>‘s 
of objects previously iiiikiiown to the Aryan speaker, or of idcis and 
customs which Kurreptitiously or in a transformed shape were retaiiuHl 
among Aryanised non-Aryans). Rut where it was the ijiiestiori of a great 
civilised and riding race like the Persian or the (ircek, whose languages 
many Indo- Aryan speakers had to learn, and whose material and intellectual 
cultures influenced that of India, we have Ixirruwings by the dozen. 

# « •X' « \ 

It was the scientific curiosity of the lUlh century that first began to 
enquire into apparently unprofitable subjects like the customs and languages 
of uncultured peoples, which no one would be sorry to lot die. This curiosity 
of course was brought to India by the European scholar. The Krd languages 
were taken up by about the middle of the last century. B. If. IIiHigson first 
studied them, and he tiioiiglit they were allied to Dravidian, a view in 
which he was followed by other scholars (among whom the Rev. F. Hahn is 
the latest, although this view has been given up by most students) ; and 
Max Muller in 1854 first dissociated the Kol languages from Dravidim, 
and classed thorn as an independent group, which he named 

* * * # ^^ * 
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. This Dame^ has become a sort of cifficial appelation for 

the family. 1 prefer, however, with many others, the ^ood old term KU, 
It is applied to the particular people speaking Kul language's and dialects 
like Muiic'arT, Hu, Asuri, Bhiimij, etc. The Santals are admitted hy all 
Aryan speakers, Bengalis, Oriyas, and Biharis, who are uninformed in 
ethnology or philology, but who know both the Santals and the 
Miinf/arTs, etc., as being a Kul ]ienple. 'Hie term is never used with regard 
to the Oraons and other Dravidiaii neighbours of the Kills. The word Kel 
is, as has been mentioned above, probably an Aryan modification of an old 
Kdl word meaning ‘ man.' 

Among primitive ])eoples, the national name very often is the common 
word for ‘man’ in their languages ; and it has been accepted almost on all 
hands that in the absence of a well e.stablished word, the national word 
for ‘man’ is |)(*rhaps the b«*st name to give to a race or group of tribes, 
especially where such a word survives in common in all or most dialects. 
A conspicuous example of such a name being given by philologists to a 
speech family is the name Httiifn Zulu Ahaufu ‘men’), by which the 
Negro s]Kn*ches of Ontral and South Africa, forming members of one great 
family, are indicateJ. Instances are numerous. Following this principle, 
recently Profe.s.sor P. Giles lias proposed (in the CambrUlije Ilntorg of lutUn) 
to call by the name of //7 /‘ij« the people who were the original speakers 
of the Piiinitive Indo-Kuropcan language (* ir//vw=Skt. Lat. nV, 

Old Engli.*ih irer^ etc., being the hypothetical Indo-European word for 
‘man ’). 

.l/aiif/j (= Skt. iinnahi-ka) moans a ‘ head-man,’ and is a term of respect 
among the trilie known to Hindus and Euroiicans as Muni'as and Kols, 
hut calling themselves simply koroko or ‘ men.’ This tribe numliers 
barely half a million. The eorresponding term of respect among the Santals, 
bv far the lan^est Kill tribe, 1'7 millions, is manjhl^ which is an Arvan 
won] =:' mall of llie mitldle’ (from ithnHjfii-i-tkii). Kol is thus in 
cvfry rpspect a bi'tter name than JlAvni/J • it is an aooiiiate term, an anciVnt 
term, and a term which includes tlie distant Kurkfi* as well : only the tribes 
of Orissa, the Juangs, the (ladabas and the Savans, could not strictly be 
broiisbt umler Kol, as they seem to have lost the won! eoirespomlins to the 
Santa! Hr : but tlieir 8|)eeeho8 show sulfieiVnt agreement with the Kol 
speeches to aanction their inclusion within the group. T. he term Kol, further, 
is near enough to the wonl Kofariaa, which is a third name for this group of 
s|)eeohe8. AWdriVi* has been employed for over half •century, and Mnn^S 
has not entirely ousted it; it is perhaps ciiually in vogue with Mnn(?«. 
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Kolarian is most objectionabloj as being unmeiining, and suggesting a 
sub-division into KU’^Atjian^ which is absurd, or a connection with 
Kolar in Mysore, with which the Kols have had nothing to do. 

****** 

So much for the term Kol. Meanwhile other languages, of South- 
eastern Asia and Indonesia, as well as of the PaciKc islands, both of 
civilised and barbarous pc^oples, were being studied. There is the Mon people 
in Burma, numbering over 2:20,000, now confined to a small tract round about 
the Gulf of Martaban, and in the part of Siam adjacent to it. TMie Mtlns 
differ both in race and language from the Burmese, who are now the 
dominant people of Burma. Atone time the Mons were spread over the 
greater part of Burma. In the early centuries after Christ, and iM>ssibIy 
earlier, they had received Indian culture and Indian religion. Buddhism 
and Brahmanism, from the people of the Kaligga country, and possibly 
also from those of Bengal and Upper India, who used to go to Burma 
as merchants and adventurers, and established ilieinselves as the dmni- 
nant race there. The ancestors of the present-day Burmese were at that time 
wild Tibeto-Chinese speaking tribes living to the north of Burma ; and they 
poured down into the valleys of the country, established themselves first 
in the north, and after a protracted struggle with the Mons, lasting for 
centuries, at last forced them to the south, put an end to their rule, and 
entirely absorbed them in Pegu and in South Burma generally. The Indian 
culture of the Mons, with its Buddhist religion and its Indian script, was 
taken up by the Burmans. Now, it has Won found out that the Mon 
language, which has epigraphical and other documents some thousand 
years old, presents such a striking similarity with Kol, that they must both 
be referred to a common origin. 

The Khasi language in Assam, again, is an island of alien speech in 
a tract in which the iion-.\ryan languagi» are all Tib.sto-Burmaii. Kha<i 
agrees with Kol and Mon, and is thus apparently a link in a chain once 
extending from Central India to Burma, the other links in between being 
lost. This chain extends further to the east. Iii Camboilia live the 
KhmSrs, now numbering over I '5 millions, and their spc^cch is a sister 
dialect to Mon. The Khmers were once spread over Siam ; and culture, 
religion, legends, art and letters, everything was brought to them by settlers 
from India. By the 6lh century A.(^, the laud of the KhinSrs, like that of 
the Mons, had become part of a Greater India. The history of the 
Khmers presents a parallel to that of their cousins the Mons, Indianisod in 
culture and religion and in general mentality, tliough not in language, they 
were overwhelmed by the Tibeto-Chinese speaking Siamese, coming down 
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to tho south like the Burmese. The Siamese forced the Khmers to Cambodia, 
where they are. now confined ; but, like the Burmese, they obtained their 
Buddhistic religion, their Indian culliire, their writing, from the people 
they conquered. 

In Indo-China, there are other isolated speeches, like the Palaung, 
the Wa, the Stieng, the Bahuar, etc., which are allied to Kol-Khasi- 
Mdn-KlimSr. 

We can very well think of a (leriod when one tyi)e of 6[H.*ech extended 
from Gujarat, the Ganges Valley, and the Himalayan slopes, through 
Bengal, right up to the Mekhong basin. We can imagine that about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and during the first five hundred years after 
Christ, when Indian influences were actively working among the Mous and 
the KhmcM's, all this was of the nature of civilising the Kul peoples in India 
itself. Aryanised Kols, welded into one {icople with Aryanised Dravidians 
from the Ganges Valley and the Centra] Indian tracts, undoubtedly bad 
some share in the work of bringing civilisation to their kinsmen in Indo- 
China, side by side with the true .Vryans, Brfthmans and K^triyas, 
and mixed groups from Upper India. 

******* 

Further studies have shown that the languages of some primitive tribes 
in the Malay Peninsula, like the ^akai and the Semang, and the s))eech 
of the Nicobar' Islanders, are members of the sime Krd-Mon-Khmer group. 
The story of the development of this branch of linguistic studies has been 
told lucidly in the Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV. Embracing all 
these languages, this group has been very well nameil Austro- Asiatic or 
'Southern Asiatic' by tin (iermm scholar Father W. Schmidt. Further, the 
Malayan 8|)eeches of the islands of the Indian Archipelago, like Malay, 
Javanese, Battak, Tagalog of the Philippines, Malagasy of Madagascar, 
which have been studied so brilliantly by Hrandstetter, and the Melanesian 
and Polynesian languages have been found to be connected w’ith Anstro- 
Asiatic. The researches of Father Schmidt have been of the most far- 
reaching results : a new family of speeches has been established in all its 
wide extent, taking its place beside the already well-known families like 
Indo-European, Semitic, Hamitic, Ural-Altaic, and Bantu : namely, the 
Annlrie family of languages, extending from Central India to the Hawaii 
Islands and Easter Island in the extreme east of the Pacific, and 
embracing a number of languages which have been vehicles of a high type 
of Indian colonial culture, namely, Mon and Khmer, and Malay, Javanese 
and Balinese* (See P. W. Schmidt, Me Mon-Khmer-rdlker^ein Bituhgli^d 
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zwischen Toltem ZenlraUAzienz nnA AHslro^nezietis : Bruns wick^ 1900 ; 

the map at p. 70 giving the extent oF the Austric languages). 

*«*«#«* 

Since the days of Hodgson, systematic study oE th3 Kol dialects was 
going on apace. English civilians, oflScers and others, in some instances 
helped by Bengali and otlier Indian assistants, were publishing papers on 
Kol language, ethnology and folklore in the Jonnial of ike AHalie Soeieff 
of Bengal ami other periodicals, and in the Gazetteers and other official 
publications. Above all, the various Christian missionary bodies have been 
doing conspicuous work. The Scandinavian missionaries among the Santals, 
and the German inissionaries, Protestant and Catholic, among the Miin.jils, 
arc to be specially mentioned in thi.s connection. The more important 
works on Kol ethnology and lingnistic.s which can he named arc Sir George 
Campbell’s Kfhmiagg of India (JASB., ISdO), E. G. Man’s HonihaUa and 
ihe SonlhaU (Lmdon, 18fi7), E. T. Dalton, Dewi/dire Kiknologg of U»nigal 
(Calcutta, 1872), the Rev. L. O. Skrefsrnd’.s StaiaN (irutnniar (Benares, 
1S73) and Collection of Santal Traditions and Customs, in Santali (Rena- 
garia, 1887), A. Campbell’s Santali-Eiiglish Dictionary (Pokhiiria, 1S99), 
the Rev. A. Nottrott’.s Kdl or Miindslii (irammar, in (rerman (I8S:’, 
later translated into English), the Rev. Father J. lloiTmann’s MiiiulSrl 
Grammar (Calcutta, 1903), and the Rev. John Drake’s Kurku f irammar 
(Calcutta, 1903)i besides some publications on Santali lingui.stics by E. 
Kuhn (in German) and E. Heuman and Vilhelm Thomsen (in Danish), 
and Sir George A. (irierson’s l.ingnizlk Sarny of Imlia^ /'##/. //’, Mnnda 
and Dravidiau Langfotges (Calcutta, 1 900), prepared with the iiss!.<Htance 
of the Norwegian orituitalist Dr. Sten Konow ; and one of the latest and 
most comprehensive books on the ethnology and history of a Kol tribe, 
the Munrjas, i.s 714^ Mtnyltn and iheie Qmnirg (Calcutta and Ranchi, 
1912), by Mr. &rat Chandi-a Roy, which is a pioneer work by an Indian, 
and one of the best works too, on the study of the life of a primitive tribe. 
All these and other works have placed the study of Kol language and 
ethnology on a sound basis; although we still lack detailed studies of the 
8]jeech and life of some of the lesser known Kol tribes of the southern 
Kfilarea — the Juangs, the Savaras and the Gadabas, who seem to have 
differentiated from their cousins to some extent, and who now arc numeri- 
cally insignificant. 

***#*## 

The most important Kol language, from the point of view of number 
and extent, is unquestionably Santali. The Rev. Boddiug thinks, in his most 
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valuable work on the phonetics of Santali (a notice of which is made the 
occasion for these remarks), that it is more faithful to its native Kol character 
than its sister-dialect MunijErl, which has been studied so brilliantly 
by Father Hoffmann in his Grammar, and which is sometimes re^^rded 
as the purest dialect. Santali is spoken by a larger number than the Aryan 
Assamese, for instance, and also many other better known langiiap^s of 
the world. The difference between Santali and other K5l si^eeches is 
very small indeed. The Santals were originally in Uazaribagh district, 
where some 5 centuries ago they and the Mini Jas formed one people. They 
are now found in the Western Bengal districts of Midnapore, Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhuin, and in the Santal Parganas, in Manbhum and in 
Morbhanj; and scattered comniuiiitie.^ of Santals are found elsewhere. 
They isame to Bengal, within the Bengali-speaking area, only very 
recently, mostly in the 18th and early I9tli centuries. There were in 
West Bengal other Kol-speaking tribes, brothers and cousins of the 
Santals, who liave long been Aryanised : |)ossibly the Siihmas and the 
US^has, about whose liarbaric character the Jaina texts dating from 
about 3nl century B. C, testify, and who have given their names to West 
Bengal, and have long since merged in the lower ranks of a Bengali-speaking 
nation. The ancestors of Hindu castes like the Btkj^dls, the BSurTs, the 
HSiJU and the Ddms were in all probability Knis. Some of the customs of 
the Ha lls and l)oms in and aliout Calcutta seem very much like Kol : 
witness their cult of Bfr-Kall, who is propitiated by offerings of rice-beer 
and sacrifice of pigs, and who is called Bir-Kftll ' hetraiise she roams about 
in the forests,’ as one rVun once explaiuoil to me ; and we may note that 
the K5l word for * forest* is And ])erhaps also there was another tribe, 
the Chuhftijas, whose name has given the Bengali woiil for ‘ a wiltl fellow, 
a ruffian; f'a(4)a{l. The following couplet from the Cuadt^ 

kavijfa of Kavi-kagkafjpi Miikunda-rSiiia, who tlourishod during the last 
f^uarter of the iHth oeutury, would be interesting. The liiiiiter Kalaketu, 
a man of the lowest caste, living on the outskirts of the village, says of 
himself to the goddess Durga (BaggabSsI Press edition, p. 73) : 

TO artfws OSim I CTO ^ TOF, c«rtcv to YT? II 
alimHiea^Jtul^e JaHsHa, jafide f55^(»/), tSAa na pairah{a) lote 6alS 

rS4{Aa ) : * Birth iu a very low cas^e ; by caste, a ( C J<i ; none touches (me), 
people call (me) a Raxlkn* 

The caste-name Cliohai recalls the Chuhiils, a sweeper caste in 
the Fknjab. 

Some of the Kdl 8|)eakers, when they were of the ruling classes, 
even became Koatriyas within the Hindu pale. The Santals must have 
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been living to the west of the Bengali or Aryauised area, and must have 
been known to the Bengali Hindus of pre-Moslem times, as an important 
bonler-tribe : the very name by which the Iliiulns (and following them the 
Eurojieans) know them means ‘ buderers ’ : Saoihfatj from Old 

Bengali SatKaHUltt-aftiy earlier Sawnihnhi-irala^i^VX. 

SaMantd-palu , 

Next in im|K)rtauce to the Saiitals aiv the Mundas, mimberiug 
over -tOO^UOO, ami the Has, over -'lOtbOOn, and allied tribes of (/hota 
Nagpur and Central Provinces. They )K)ssess the same tiwlitions, their 
religious praelioes and beliefs are tlie same, and their ways of life 
are identical. 

* 4 * * * * 

Thi^ Kol tribes, as represented by the Santals and the Muiii.'sis and the 
llris, are thu.s among the most piimitive peoples in India, possibly the 
oldest people in our country, after the Negroid stocks found in South India. 
And they are among the most lovable of peoples. In their primitive and 
unsophistieati'd state, they arc like big cliildivii ; frank and sincere, and 
honest and straightforward even when ‘eivilisat.inii’ has penetrated among 
tliem and has sought to s|K)il them in every way ; gentle anti peaceful by 
dis|)Osition, hardworking enougli to meet their siinpli^ iiifeds, loving flowers, 
loving mirth and music, Itiving dance ami song, generally with .«<trong 
family attacdiments, living a clean and healthy life in the miilst of nature ; 
a pietiire of life almost idyllic in its eliarm for the uver-civiliseti mortal in 
the citiQ3. The |)oetry umlerlying iniicli of tin; life of the Kols, where they 
have not been s])oiled, has been felt ami appreciated by people of eultiire in 
Bengal. The Kol liguivs already in Bengali iiction, in a nuinbei of sliort 
stories, full of pathos, full tif .sympathy. IIi.s life Iisls hern viewed and 
studied here and there by people who have come in loiieh with liiin. The 
new national Iniliaii School of Painting in (laleiilta has given ns some 
licautiful paintings of Kdl life, — Sarihil girls, Santal couples, and above all, 
that glorious picture by Naiidahll Bose, U ///e a group of 

Kol girls (lancing to the sound of the drum {dmaang or maiat) in the 
flowering forest — a vision of colour and of tlinibhing life. 

The religion of the Kr»Is is animism, or worship of invisible 
nature spirits, caded bongan, with a siiprenie spirit who is 

identified with the SSuii or IJay-ligiit. is the invisible creator 

ol everything, the ruler of all, the iiitcily great or supreme 
one, the go*! who is ap|)ealcd to in distress, the soletiin witness of 
men's deeds, who tells men how to propitiate the lower spirits when they 
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lirin^ about (MofTmaiiii’s MiinijSri (imminar, |». vii). \\\* have 

liore a conception of I lie «lcil y wliieli in quite ami wliieli ip not much 
removed from fliat of the averau^e man in a civilineil l•omlnllnity. fn 
addition to theee tongtin, the Kols believe in the spirits of the fathers, and 
the ritual of worship connecte<l with this cult has a poetic aspect too. It is 
now difiicult, however, to dissociate from the current Kul beliefs ami 
religious and other observances the t^enuiiie Kol eleimuits from t host* adopt 
by the Kols from their Flii'dii m-MVlihoiirs. It. must also be noted that a 
great many Meas, cults and pi*ai.*tice.« of ))Opi]lar Hinduism owe their 
origin ti> tlic Knls and other non-Aryans who have long ago been brought 
within tlw Hindu fold; nay, iu philosophic llindiiism too, some notions, r.y., 
that itf transmigration, which cannot be traced to Indo-European, are 
(n^sentially of the Indian soil, and had their origin undoubtedly in the 
animistic religion of the non-Aryans alisorbed in the Himlu people. 
***** * 

The Kols do not have a civilisation, hut like all peoples, primitive or 
savage — and tin* Kols eniphatieally are nut a sacdfft* [wople — they have a 
culture, which is bound up with their language and their life. Krd life 
with its socio-religious institutioiH, its |H*riodical festivals and gatherings, 
its songs and dances, its rude style Ilf omamenl, its «ensc of wonder for 
the life around, in the passing on of its tales and traditions from genera- 
ti'in to generation, has kept up this culture as a living thing. It is this 
culture and thesf traditions that make life beautiful. When these are 
destroyed, with nothing to lake their place except a material civilisation 
that looks only to the body, men become savages in the iniJst of civilisation ; 
and such civilised savages arc not uncommon iu Euroj)e and America, both 
among the richest classes who only worship ^laiiimon, and among the 
inhabitants of the slums in hig cities, Kol life, however, cannot keep up 
much longer its primitive outlook, which is that of tiie forester and hunter. 
The times .md outside iiilhieuces amt too strong for it. There is inllux of 
tlihii, or Hindu and Musalman outsiders, into the heart of the Kol country : 
and outside influences in the sha^ of and (liristianity are 

modifying profoundly the life of the Krd. and uiuleriniiiing Ins national 
culture, making it lose its s|»ecial features, and so destroy iiig it. 

Hinduism has spread among the Krds withmit any organised 
projiaganda ; the changes bnuight about through contact with^ Hinduism 
have been gradual, and unconscious, and, it seems, without any 
antagonism from the Kols. Whole communities have accepted Hi^u 
notions and practices in their religious and social life without there 
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being any appreciable disturbance nf the mlien in which the K5l lived 
and thought. Thisi of conree, has been impoBsible with Christianity. 
As a militant religion, which claimed to have the truth all to itself, 
it rejected all ideas and notions which were not in conformity to itself, 
and instead of seeking to transmute them gradually to something higher, 
it sought to sweep them away to make room for another world of ideas 
totally incomprehensible to a primitive people, a world evolved in a society 
entirely different. Of course, this was done with the liest of intentions 
and the deepest of convictions. But this has brought about in those cases 
where it has been successful, a total dislocation of the old life with its own 
standard ; and, while substituting many of the amenities of civilisation, and 
bringing in the outward triumph of a nobler faith, it has seriously impaired 
the stability and often the self-respect of those who have been overwhelmed 
by it. After all, our religion is our inner life which is intimately connected 
with our material life ; and uniformity in matters of religion and philosophi- 
cal notions is a thing which is impossible. Each man creates his own reli- 
gion ; and each community establishes a type, which has deviations with 
individuals. Within the same civilised society, the religious ideas of the 
most enlightened communitii^ are bound to differ from those of the lowest. 
So, too, the religion of a primitive ]ieople from that of a civilised one, even 
when the latter is 8uper-im]X)sed on the former. A compromise there is 
always ; otherwise attempts to endow a barbarous or uncultured |iPople 
with the complicated theological iind other notions, evolved through a long 
period among a highly civilised |ieople like the Euro|)eans, with their 
complex life and history, to the entire exclusion of the projier nations current 
among tfie former, have often proved to be grotesc|ue in their result, 
frequently tragi-comic, and sometimes disastrous : as we see in the case of 
the Paeiiio Islanders and the Africans. 

1 do not mean in the least to disiiarage the message of the Ood- 
man Christ. But what I mean to say is, that in the days gone by 
there has been too often, on the jiart of the average missionary, a 
blindness U> all that is good and noble and beautiful in ' heathen * or 
barbarous culture, an inability to appreciate the good points in a 
primitive or noii-Christiaii society. This was ordinarily due to a vulgar 
pride in European material civilisation wrongly reganied as the outward 
expression of Christianity. When this attitude is accepted as a matter of 
eourseby the disciples of the missionary in any non-Christian oomn)unity, 
civilised or primitive, it cannot be conducive to any self-respect. It must be 
said that there was no lack of missionaries from time to time, who could 
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me above tlin ordinary prejudicefl. Happily for the world, for both the 
Cliristian miMionariee and their diMiples, thw attitude of nneompromising 
contempt is pawing away. The missionary outlook with re^rd to things 
non-Christian generally is ehaiiging from what used to characterise the 
pablications of the Society for the Promotion of ('hristian Knowledge to 
that found in the recent works inaugurated by a missionary body to bring to 
the Indian youth the heritage of his national culture, tor a better under- 
standing fit it and for feeling a legitimate pride iii it. 

I have digress*^ a little. 1 brought in all this only to pay tribute to 
the work done by certain enlightened missionaries, who, actuated by a 
broader humanity and by a seientifie curiosity, have recogniseil the value 
of native culture, and nought to preserve the best elements in it, |pd 
have studied and systematised it, while endeavouring to bring the nobler 
spiritual life acoirding to the teachings of Jesus. We are grateful to 
missionaries like ibe late Aev. L. O. Skrefsrud and the Rev. P. O. 
Sodding, to the Rev. Father J. Hoffmann, and the Rev. A. Nottrott, 
and others, for enabling ns to add another world to our domain of study 
and sym|iathetic understanding of our brother-man— the world of the K5l. 

The Kols lacked intellectual life ; they never had any system of writing, 
and they coukl not as a conseipienee have had any literature as a conscious 
production of their cultural life. Hut they have a rich store-house of tradi- 
tional tales and songs. Story-telling and song-craft are common to all Kol 
peoples, like music (playing on the dee|i-tone«l dnim, called ^umawg by the 
Kols and Mtff/o/ by Bengalis, and on the bamhoo-tlute) and dancing. The 
outside world has been enabled to taste the beauty and sweetness of this 
fountain-head of ' primitive nature and love-iwetry throngh the moiiognphs 
of the Rev. Nottrott {MuMduri-Kaf hieder, in the Zeitschrift fur Volksknnde, 
iii, pp. 381 ff., referred to hy Grierson in the Linguistic Survey of India), 
of the Rev. Father J. Hoffmann {Mnmhri V'>etrf, Mvtie and Daueet in the 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 11107, Vol. II, No. 5, pp. 85- 
120), of Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, the eminent Bengali anthropologist, now 
Professor in the University of Patna (in liis and thttT 

Calcutta, 1912, pp. 508 ff., and in the jages of the UindHtta* Review 
subsequently), and of a few other gentlemen. Stray songs from the 
Santali have appeared in the Bengali iwriodieals ; and a collection of Saatali 
songs epems to have been made by 8ev. P. O. Bodding (i/. pp. 100-105 
of his MatdHahfor a SnnfaN Grammur), It seems that the Santal, although 
he possesses a musical soul, has expressed himself better in narrative than in 
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song. The MniicjSrl songs are among the most beautiful s])oeimens of 
poetrv of the simple and primitive tjpe : every one wlio has read them will 
agree that they are among the fairest flowers In the gnrrien of Indian poetry. 
These are all little lyrics, there arc no long poems or ballads. Love, 
description of nature, the chase, dialogues, laments, and occasional 
description of some big event — thiw are the subject matters of Kill 
poetry. The valuable |)aper of Fatiier floffmann, and the articles of 
Mr. Roy form the most svmpathetie and readable introduction to the 
Kdl spirit for the Knglish reader. What delicacy, what charm, and 
unconscious art in many of the songs and poetical dialogues of this 
unlettered ])eople of the hills and forests I I eannot refrain from the 
tepiptation of quoting a few from Father IIofFmanii and Mr. Roy. 

Here is a poem from Father lIufTmannV collection, the poem itself is 
delicate as a flower : 


i. i'ihtn httha hahitli*uttM lUttin '* 

Jlaha haha smthnin ! 

Ctkon il iHtUtI •hHiUiVnmm Main - 

DaiU dnili Ainriujam .* 

j?. Bnhnte ri murnhiunM r 
liaha haha ff>nnatn ! 

DnnduVtr ri traranhinani. 
paili thnU 'tiuriuiam ! 

I. Into wliiit tlowiT liaift thou liliiHsoiiiOfl, iiiaiiloii '' 
Thou art fi'affrant likf tlip tlowcra ! 

Into what fiiinch of tli>w*rH hast thou irrown. iiiaiiliMi 
Thou art full of porfiiino like a lN)iif|ui't ' 

J. (Hr; ikist tlioii wniili thyself in tlnwers, niaiih'ii. 
(That) thou art fragrant, like tlif llowerM r 
(Hr) iloBl thon huthe in liloRsoms, inaidoii, 

(That) thou art full tif |H?rfiiine liki* ii lN)ui|iiet r 


Another MiindSrT lover addresses his beloveil iu the following terms, 
as paraphrased by Mr. Boy : 


How lovely thy liead with wealth of waving hair. 

Its locks with ml twine tiiul in round knot fair ! 

H ! day and night, thou wreaths of tluw'm dost weave, 
For thoe my lioart doth hum and Imsoiii lieiivi* ! 

How bmoclntH and armlets those fair arnis bodeck ! 

And nookliicf' lirighi lulnrns tliy henuteiuiH iirrk ! 

Bw'oct. sounds tho jingling itola on thy feet, 

For thee my honrt doth luirn and unsinuH lieat . 

Tlie following' ]x)ein describcR the joy of hunt ; 


Underneath yon monv# tree,— grnsos, lo ! a fawn— 

Graxes on ! 

Uroiiching down yon path sen hnntaman moving alow,—- 

Stooping low ! 
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MohIb of 7Hadkatn awcet huvo hither lured tho deer, — 

Korea it here ! 

Quiuk to ahoot the fai«‘ii doth liuntamaii upright Btand,>~ 

Bow ill hand ! 

Oowii lioiienth tho Bhiiilo, lo ! falU the fiiwii, — 

FuIIh adown I 

Cilud the hutitaiiiuii, hark ! with merry voice, — 

Doth rejoice ! 


And the call of the drum to the ilaiicc makers tin; Kol youth's 
heart leap with joy, and this is beautifidly expressed in the followint; 
])oein ; 

Thu duMung buuikIb at Kut KurHUihu. 

My heart leupn ui the HOtiiitl, 

At the bound ; 

The knrtnl riiiga iit iliirigura, 

My heart with glee doth bound 

Ai tho Bound. 

The diimntifj fujiindK at Ko!* Karaiidui. 

O ! haste, iiiy dear, to the dunce, 

To the dance. 

The ktii'ftd claiika ul Burigara, 

(I ! rise, my dear, from thy trance 

To the (iance. 


Tilt* Saiital youth also says (in a fragment from Mr. Uoddiiig) : 

Alas, hy hoariiig this (music), 

It hiiriifl ill Illy soul like a tiiv |iiiii. 

Fragiiionts of a few 8antali songs, such as are given by Mr. BiKlding, 
have a delicate ptiignaiicv and charm of their own. A deserted wife sings : 

[ cook rice. I |ircjmrr curry, 1 give him hea})ri , 

Still he says, 1 will nut keep this wife. 

And sill affvctioiiate »)ii laments* for liis; losst mother ; 

AhiH, uIab, formerly 

When we came from aiiywhere, 

(hir mother nittiiig in the door 

rscfd to meet iia with carem's like the young Huthnt, 

Mr. Roy essayed rendering the Miin-.'ari songs into English verse. 
He is a wide and acc^miplishoil student of English literature, and occa- 
sionally he could not help bringing in conventional expressions of English 
poetry in his translations. This cannot but jar on our sensibility, yet the 
artless beauty of the Kol originals shines through their English dress. 

I wisii tliat Father Hoffmann, or Mr, Roy, iw some other lover of the 
Kol |)copleand their |)oetry, with the rei|uisite knowledge of the language, or 
a group of scholars working together, would give us some day a gooil collection 
of Kol |X)etry, in Muiujarl and Saiitali and other dialects, the original text 
ill Kdlj-pro^Htfly tnuislitoraled' with a View to • philological studies; and a 
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plain, literal^ English tranalation. This certainly will have a seientiiic value 
for the ethnologist and student of language. But this will have a wider 
appeal for the general reader as well — ^the lover of poetry, and of primitive 
life and experience, which is having a growing fascination as we 
are advancing in material culture. Father Hoffmann regrets that the 
K5l young men everywhere are forgetting their beautiful old songs ; the 
old spirit is passing away ; new songs are rarely made now ; and possibly the 
old ones are being fast forgotten. Even now, it seems these songs could be 
culled b} the hundred.^ A collection is urgently necessary. It may be bo{)ed 
that at a near future this collection will be for the Kol people, if they survive 
the present insidious onslaughi which is threatening their very existence, 
and are enabled to attain to an adult age in their national life, a 
source of national pride — like the mass of national lyrics among most 
jieoples. In any case, it will be a for civilised man, as 

the record of unsophisticated human sentiment in out* of its primitive, but 
most iieaceful, almost idyllic, settings. 

* * * * 

The traditional tales and narratives of the Kols have been |Nirtially 
collected. In 187U-71 the late Rev. L.O. Skrefsrud had fortunately got sn 
old Santal sage named Kolean ( = Kalyftna) to narrate to him the traditions 
of his people and accounts of their social life and institutions, which he 
faithfully took down and published in the original Santali in IS87. This 
book — Horkoren Mare IJa^ivamka^reak* Kaiha — is the great cisissic in their 
language, which, thanks to this enhghteneil Christian Mimionary, the 
Santals have been enabled to jiossess. The language of this prose Purina 
and Gfhya and Dharma Sutra of the Santals is in its purest form, such, 
as it was sfxiken half a century ago, when Santal life was much more self- 
contained. But it already shows a large number of Aryan (Riliarl and 
Bengali) woids; and there are iiitempersed Bengali and Itihfirl songs, 
showing invasion of Hindu ideas into their domestic and religious life. Un- 
fortunately, this book has not been translated, and so it remaius almost a 
sealed book to those who do not know the language. But there must have 
been a slight demand for it among educated Santals : since the book has 
been published in a second edition by Mr. Sodding. Mr. Sodding as 
a Christian missionary who has dedicated his life to the service and uplift 
of the Santals, is their most sym})atbetic friend, and, as he states in the 
preface to the Kev. Skrefsrud’s book, he has himself collected another laige 
mass of material from among the Santals, folk tales and songs and customs 
and-tnulitioDs, of great ethnological value, and undoubtedly of very groat 
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hiiiQaa mtorasti It is hoped that all this will be published later on 
with English translations. It is pleasing to note that as an appendix to 
the second edition of the Rev. Skrefsrud’s book, Mr. Bodding prints the 
resolutions whieh a number of representative Santals passed at Dumka in 
February^ 1916, expressing 'what they would wish to become the law of 
inheritance of women among Santals : ' a fitting pendant to a collection, 
of national importance for the Santals, of their social institutions and 
traditions, which, it would be hoped, they would not let die wherever they 
are beautiful and poetic, and not in antagonism to the sjnrit of the 
Christian religion which they might be receiving. 

* ^ ^ ^ 

A portion of Mr. Bodding’s collection of Santali folk-tales has been 
translated into English anl published by Mr. Cecil Henry Bompas of the 
Indian Civil Service (Fofk-fure of ihe Saofal Panjanax^ London, David 
Nutt, 1909). This is one of the most enterfaining books on Indian 
folk-lore. Mr. Hnmpas mentions another collection of Saiital stories by the 
Rev. Dr. Campbtdl, made in the district of Maublium and published in 1S91. 
A great many of these tales, as Mr. Bompas notes, are not purely Santal 
in origin ; they form part of the common stock of Indian folk-lore, and 
the Kola probably got them from their Hindu neighbours. The Indian 
animal stories, however, might be pre-Aryan, and were transformed by the 
literary genius of the Aryan, in the JVoka Book and in the Paiica^tantra. 
In addition to the traditional stories, and stories relating to witch-craft, the 
tales dealing with the bonffus and their relations with men and women 
are specifically Kol. These last are not many. But some at least among 
them are very beautiful, and they certainly ought to be better known. 
Some of these deal with the old theme of the love of a mortal 
youth or maiden and a syU'aii spirit or godling. There are only two 
or three representative gt^nres. A typical story is of a girl who goes to 
the forest to pluck leaves with her companions, meets a forest spirit or 
godling, a bonga kofa^ who generally lives in a cave, stays with him, and is 
happy, but her friends and parents do not like this connection, and they 
try to kill her bonga lover, and bring her home ; but the bonga does not give 
up the girl, her head aches and aches, and ste dies in a short time, 
apparently to join her lover in the world of the bougan^ Or it is of a 
young herdsboy tending his buffaloes or cattle and playing on his bamboo- 
flute in the woody hills, and he is loveil by a bonga girl, who comes to him, 
looking like a pretty human maiden. This is the Kol version of the myth 
of Aphrodite and the henlsman Anchises, and other Greek stories, and 

18 
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» no less charming. The longa giil inhabits a springs 'on the 
margin of which grew many nhar flowers/ — ^a little detail which the 
Sanfal narrator gives. The herdsboy goes into the waters of the spring 
to pluck flowers for the girl, and she casts some sort of s])ell on hor lover, 
and takes him down along the spring to hor people in the world. 
There the seats are coiled snakes, and tigers and leopards croiicliing there 
are the watch-dogs. The lomjaR sometimes go out hunting with their 
tigers and leo^iards, and men cutting wood in the jungle arc their tpiarry. 
Sometimes the young man conies out and lives as a man among men, but 
meets secratly liis boHtja wife in some underwater place in the forest, 
and his affairs prosper exceedingly, and he liocumes ay'//;/ — a niiin of 

oracles. This part of the story reminds one of the oM Iloma.i legend of 
King Numa and the nymph Kgeria. The are sometimes niisciiicf- 

inaking beings, thievish and clever, who eaii b(' nun-plnssed by cleverer 
men. These Kdl stories of the Lthhj:i9 reseinb!i‘ iiiDre than :in\ thing else^lhe 
Celtic (Irish) stories about the fairy folk— (he i>rx//^f?, sind their loves 

with mortals, and the bmrnie* and mischievous efren of Xortherii Kurupcaii 
popular mythology. Ethnology might see traces of a piv-Kdl race in these 
bought stories, just as the are but pre-lri>li dwellers of Ireland tran- 
slated into the domain of legend ; but in the meanwhile, we can enjoy 
them as the embodimont of the mystery and romance of forest life siieli 
as it impressed the untutored Kdl. The A'lilic Aryan |M.*o|i|eil the forest 
and the waters and the hills with the goildess AranyanT, with wikmI- 
nymphs and with gods, with the Apsarases and the (iaiidharvas ; the (ireek 
with wood and water nymphs, the Drytuls ami the Nereids, and I lie .Satyrs, 
and with Pan ; and the Kdl saw the bnugti kvra and the initg,! turi — fairy, 
youths and maidens — in the deep virgin woods of India that encompassed 
his hamlet or homestead. 

****** 

The study of Kdl — language, ethnology, folk-low, — has thus its 
important aspects. A great part of India has never been predominantly 
the Arya’s country. In the making of our people, at least among the 
masses of the lower ranks, there has been iimloubtodly a Kdl clement, and 
a strong one loo. ('ertain tracts, e.y., the Central Indian plateaux, are 
overwhelmingly Kdl. We shall be guilty of gracnlessness and of national 
snobbery if in Northern India, in the pride of our Aryan language and 
culture, we ignored our humble non-Aryan relations — the Kols, and the 
Dravidians, as well as the Horjos and others. The study of the Kdl 
speeches as a discipline, like all scientific sludiesi has a unique value. And 
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this discipline has some reference to the study of our Aryan mother- 
tom^iies also. To unfold the grammatical struetiire of Santali or Mun(}sirl 
of course would be pleasure only for the spt?cialist. But there should be 
people with even a slight knowledge of Kol while studying Modern Indo- 
Aryaii philology, to find out the iK)ints of contact, if any are to be found, 
between Kol and Aryan, where Aryan has assimilated to Kol. The ordinary 
Aryan speaker, with a certain amount of culture, and interest in his 
mother-tongue, cannot fail to feel curious about that. 

^ It ^ ^ ^ * 

Mr. Kodiling’s study of the Phonetics of Santali is unquestionably one 
of the works of first class importance in the field of Indian linguistics — 
Aryan, Dravidiaii, Krd or rihcto-Ciiiiiese — that have appeared within 
rectuit years, aiid is deserving of careful study, even hy those students of 
language who arc nut directly intercsteil in Krd. The work is a conspicu- 
ous example of a thorough and sincere stinly of the sounds of a speech 
which is peealiar in some r(‘S|)ects, and it siiows how fruitful such a study is. 

Santali is typically Kul in preserving in their purity all the Kul 
sounds. Ill addition to the common sounds of Xcw Indo-Aryan, Kfd has 
some special phones of its own. The special modified vowel sounds, which 
.Mr. Budding rightly calls ' resultant,' are described in detail, in pp. 8-11. 
The resultant quiililj^ is due to thcf slight modification which the vowels 
iiiiilergo through the contiguity and inlluciiee of a high vowel, t or in 
tile same word. It seems a low vowel like a becomes slightly raised, so as 
to produce the acoustic effect of the English sound in f/«(f the [a*j being 
drawn upas it were to the [a* 1 position in fji*i by the following high sound 
of / or ft, e and u similarly are raistnl towards / and it, and perhaps 
the low e=[s^J a id e=[o*J »trc rai^tnl to the liigh r and o position. 
I'liis is clear, so far as Oiie can judge witliout hearing the sounds. 
The resultant / and it are apparently tense, if their resultant quality 
is insisted upon : Santali has the lax and retracted (and advanced) 

/ (and It) as original sounds. It is not inciiiioned by Mr. Bedding 
whether the / tends to in.ike a resultant vowel derived from a slightly 
more advauced in proiiunciaiion, while it ilraws the latter up. If it 
were slight I V advanced loo, in eunneelioii with an i, we would be able to fi id 
a |iarallel in Santali to what we notic.*iii Bengali proiiiiiiciatioii. In Calcutta 
Bengali we say [ka:l *]. with a low-back 'Hi u, to mean both (i) ‘to- 
morrow’ or ‘yestenliy *( = Middle Bengali /f’J//, W///, kali , Prakrit Xvr/// A,Skt. 


In the alphabot. of th« Intcmaiioiiftl Phonetic Abboc' Oion. 
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half a) and (it) * time,' ' death ’ (sSkt. IS/a). In many dialeote, the Middle 
Bengali pronnneiation with the epenthetic > still obtains for (t), and the 
two words are so differentiated ; in some dialects, the first word is pronounced 
as [kail*] , with a frankly low-back [a*] followed by an [i*] ; but in 
others, the [i*] has entirely disappeared, but the quality of the low-hack 
[a*] has been not only slightly drawn up, but also advanced a great deal, 
by the following [i*] which ouce existed, resulting in a low-front lax vowel, 
of which the phonetic symbol is [a*]— [ka:!*]. Thus we have, for 
Calcutta Bengali and Dialectal Bengali groups like the following, 
differentiation being due to the presence of an [i*] : 

Skt. (i)jVa ‘ born/ (it) jati * nation, tribe, caste ’ : Calcif%^., Bengali 
boths=[j^o:t*], but in Dialectal Beng. (i) =[^tt:t, djsait*], 
dza:t*] (besides many other forms}. 

(i) Prakrit galla ‘ cheek ’ ; (//) Old Beiig. //J/i ‘ abuse ’ : Cal. Beng. 
both=[ga:l*], but Dial. Beng. (0=[gn:l*], 

(/) eala ‘gait, style* (ii) Middle Beng. rsafii, caila ‘rice': Cal. 
Beng. both='^o:l*J, Dial. Beng. (0=[^n:l, tsa:l*] (»‘) = [^a:l, tsa:l*] 
Skt. rJ/W, Pkt. Ai//i, Old Beng. rati ‘night*: Cal. Btiig. [rnd*), 
Dial. [ra:t*]. {[I*] after [a*] sometimes occurs slightly immllfr). 

In certain forms of Bengali thus we have what may be called a 
rmultant 5 =s[a*] through the influence of / ; whether them is a similar 
modification, i.e., combined raising, and, in this ease, a nftraeting, in 
connection with n (<>., whether the a in ‘ man ’ differs iu ipiality 

from the first a in »«a»5 ‘ prohibition ’) can only be secii with the help 
of instruments : acoustically there is none, but this iwint is worth investi- 
gating, oven for Santali. I confess I cannot make out the difference of, 
the acoustic quality of the a resulting from a: i from the a resulting from 
a : M, excepting that it is in the frontal nature of the former. 

The harmonic sequence of vowels (pp. 10 ff. in Mr. Botlding’s look) 
is connected with this ‘ resultant' characteristic, and in this r-spect there 
is a remarkable agreement between Santali and Bengali. The Bil lirl 
dialects and Hindi keep themselves aloof from this. If Ww/* 'sheep' 
becomes ‘ bkii^i’ in Santali, in the Calcutta coiloi|uiiil we say fvfl diii fur 
dm ‘country-made, country-born;’ in dialecUl (Weal) Bengali, the 
word for ‘ daughter ’ is f^|6 hiH rather than te/I ; just as in Santali the 
Sanskrit-Bengali wonl Held ‘goddess’ becomes The Bengali eqni- 
valenU of Hindi and Bihiri rUi ‘ bread,' jhdll ‘ bag,’ /wrAl ‘ book,’ rSrI 
‘ theft, etc., are rati, JAiilif patki, mri. Vowel harmony is an eatablished 
thing in Bengali: and regular rules can be laid down for it : a.g., 
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0 : S> 0 : a : M-a Clttl ‘lying down.’ 

but 0 : f > » : t : S5-i ‘ I lie down.’ 

^ : a > « : a : de^a ClfBt s^de{io)a WSfl ‘ giving.^ 
hatg :g > a :e : dS-e CM=rf^, da^j^ OT, lUft ‘ gives.’ 

S :t > % : f : de-i c^^idii, dt fif?, ft ‘ I give.’ 

There is influence of a preceding high vowel as well, and Sanskrit 
and foreign words when they are naturalised are no exceptions : Skt. 

pratfSiS ‘expectation/ in Medieval Bengali pronunciation ^priiiaia! whence 
colloquially wo have piftei \ Skt. vina ’ without ; puja 

‘ worship ’sB/ifiyS ; kaviraja 4- 1 karhdjJ ‘ profession of a KavirSj ’= 
k(ih[!)rij{ j Perso-Arabic mlaj^nli^bUatt^ lifkfi, bitiii ^ foreign, European/ etc. 

Harmonic sequence is fuund in Iiido-Aryan since very early times 
Is it that Santali develoiied it by coming in touch with Aryan, or 
Aryan (Bengali, etc.) harmnnic s(^|ueiice is due to contact with K5l ? 
Harmonic sequence is found in the distant KurkO, and is present in all 
Kol dialects : probably it is a native Kul tendency, as it is also Dravidian, 
and Ural-Altaic; certainly, it is not Indo-European. Here and there 
W6 have traces only of it in the Prakrits, Old Indo-Aryan (Skt.). 
tlnhUi * daughter ’> > Pali ditfS ; Old Indo-Aryan (preserved 

ill Pali) nupinam * sleep ’> ^ nipinam^Vt^kviX, sirmaiu, etc. ; but Sanskrit 
influence was too strong to let it have full play in the Prakrit of literature. 

Then, Santali is rich in vowel-eoinhinations : and Bengali is scarcely 
less so : some 25 diphthongs can be noted in Bengali. The BihSrI dialects 
perhaps have a good numlier, certainly more than in Hindi, Eastern and 
Western. In the matter of triphthongs, Bengali seems to be richer than 
Santali. 

Santali iwssesses the usual stops and aspirates of Indo-Aryan. The 
aspirates kh gh ch jh ih dh etc., are wanting in some forms of Kol, e.g.^ 
Muiidarl, and Hd, and perhaps also in Korku .■Vnthorities differ whether 
aspirates w'ere original sounds in Kol. Father Hoffmann (for Muiujarl) 
thinks they are foreign to Kdl, and Mr. Bodding believes they are original, 
at least so far as one can judge from Santali. Mr. Bodding notes that 
Santali does not tolerate two aspirates folloaring one another in the same 
word: a sort of Orassmanii’s Liw for Santali. 

The s^iecial consonants of Kdl, namely the ’ checked ’ consonants [k| 
C| t| pi*] which are not found iii other Indian languages (though they occur 
in Burmese, for instance, at a iinal position), are described in great detail. 

The SanUli c, >, acconling to Mr. Bodding, are pure stops,— ‘a 
quite unaspirated explosive with no hiss ; ’ and he says that it is the same 
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Boand as the Hindi (and apparently also the West Bengali) c,j. Now these 
BuiHids in the Aryan languages, so far as my observation goes in a large 
number of dialects, Hind! (Western Hindi as spoken by people of Western 
United Provinces) included, are compound sounds made up of an alveolar 
[/*] formed by the tip of the tongue, or a palatal stop [0,1^] formed by 
the spread-oiit blade of the tongue , ////m a forward kind of iA smiml, 
the hissing sA being more or less prominent. One may say, however, that 
in most Indian languages, including Santali, the sibilant clomtMit in these 
affricates is welded with the stop clement more closely than in English. 
But it is certain that in the Santali checked form of the e, there is no ^co|)e 
for the sA off glide, and it is a pure palatal stop : witness the onlinary 
Bengali way of writing this sound of Santali — ayk=z,tc\ (The palatil 
stop occurs as a long sound in the (West) Bengali group oc, e.y., fifiias ' is 
giving’ =[diecje, dic:J*e* ';). 

Can any secondary character of [ cj, ci *J as derived for an earlier 
[ k, k|^] or r t, ti*^] be estalilitihiHl from Santali itself ? 

It can he questionctl whether cerebrals are original >ounds in Kol 
There is no cerebnil cheeked consonant. 

Santali forms of English and other foreign words an* praetically 
identical with what obtain in Kengali. This may be explained as being 
really bormwed by Santali speakers, not from Knglish or Persian, hut fr4)iii 
Bengali, and folk Bengali as spoken by the rnasse>. In (his eonneetinn tlie 
word 60////// Mjuttun ’ may iHMioted. It is a Beiigili loan-word from the 
Portuguese [but au*], written in Bengali CilM*!. f'»r 

: it is not the English word Auliou = [IjA/n*]. 

Various other points connected with pronunciation are de>ciibcd full\\ 
The very illusive quc««tion of vowel quantity is (tickled with great knowlotlge 
and skill, and rules are formulated alKjiit length. Hero it is interesting to 
note some points of similarity with Hcngiili, e. y., tnonosyllahic base words 
arealways long in Bengali, and so in Santali. Soinethinguf tlnMlinietristic 
habit of Bengali seems to obtain in '^aiitali also : /. e., preference for words 
of two mora^f made up of a long syllable, or two short ones, or one very 
short (= or $ woni) and the other slightly long (IJ 01 1 ]- mom). Also, 
as in Bengali, a monosyllabic base-worl loses its length when a siillix is 
added to it, making it a wonl of two short syllaliles. 

The stress system is treated with great thoroughness, and a niiiniHT of 
nice laws are deduced. Neither word-stress nor sentence-strosfl are strong 
in Santali, and it does not bring alioiit polyHyntlieiic groufis like what one 
sees in English and Bengali. Stress in Santali, unlike that of standard 
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Ben^ali^ » not fixed^ but is free and variable. It seems n?markabley however^ 
that in polysyllabic words two consecutive syllables should both be stressed 
to the same degree. Perhaps the use of the figures 1, etc., to indicate 
the degrees of stress might have been made to advantage in cases where it 
might be ambiguous. The stress system of Santali is treated fully with 
reference to Grammar, 

There is an interesting Election on intopation. 

The five plates of X-rays photographs of the mouth of a Santal pronoun- 
cing the (leculiar vowels of his language are a si)ccially valuable feature of 
the book. Complete setspf photographs for the vowels arc now felt to be 
absolutely necessary before an accurate study of these can be made and 
they can be relegated to Prof. Daniel Jones’s vowel-figure ({/! G. Noel- 
.Armficld’s Oeuefnl ind edition, Heifer, Cambridge), and their 

places visualised for )iraotical purposes of learning or teaching them. 

It would thus be seen that Mr. Bedding’s book is a most useful produc- 
tion and should interest all students of language and phonetics, who can 
be congratulated on fiiuliiig so e.veelleiit a guide. hope it will be 
]Missiblo for us to welcome soon further |iarts of this erudite work, dealing 
with equal fulness with the facts of Santal morphology and syntax. 


Calcitiw UxiVKKSriY, 

1933. 


Si nTti-Kvmar Chatterji 
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ANGLESEY 

CVr<m a steamer ^ approaching Liverpool J 
» 

Bald Holyhead wades into sea. 

With shoulders lifted hi^h; 

The turquoise hills of Anglesey 
Come stumbling, tumbling by. 

Stonehedgcs wantonly ascend 
To cross haze*hidden crests ; 

Through undulating fields they wend, 

. All on idyllic quests. 

Beyond arc woods where I w'ould know 
If white>robed Druids dw'ell. 

Searching for sacred mistletoe, 

To work some magic spell. 

Oh, would that it w'ere mine to till 
A field in Anglesey ; 

l*d set my house upon a hill 
That went to meet the sea. 

All day I’d labour on the soil. 

Beneath a foamy sky ; 

In eventide at close of toil 
I’d see great ships go by. 
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I’d wonder whence their rudders tracked 
And whither were they hound ; 

I’d laugh at travellers who lacked 
The quiet I had found. 

Would I ? Or would I feel an urge 
To quit the tranquil shore, 

To breast the ever-roaring surge, 

A wanderer once more ? 


Wayne Gard 


14 
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SLUMP IN THE COAL TRADE OF BENGAL 

The present depression in the coal trade of Bengal and 
Bihar is ascribed to the fact that the markets of Western India 
and of the Far East, which wore, before the Great AVar, to a 
large extent, served by the Coal Fields of Bengal and Bihar, 
are now being supplied with coal from Natal. A largti number 
of collieries in Bengal have been shut down, principally 
collieries that are responsible for second class coal. To remedy 
this evil it is asked that a duty of lls. 5 per ton should 
he imposed on imports of Natal coal and the Railway freight 
should come down on coal to Bombay by Rs. 2 to Rs. 2*8 
per ton. The Indian Mining Federation and the Indian 
Merchants’ Chaml)er, Bombay, have been asking for this in 
order to counterbalance the subsidy of Rs. 7 granted to Natal 
coal by the Natal Government by n^nction in Railway freight 
to this extent from the collieries to the port. 

( 1 ) Faow Railw'ay point ok vibw. 

Let us first deal with the ([uestion from Railway point 
of view. Now the existing railway freight on coal from the 
Jherria Field to Bomlmy is as follows (on public coal and 
loco-coal ) : — 


Rs. 15-6-0 per ton. Rs. 1.1-14-0 per ton. 

On public C')al — On Railway Locomotive coal — 

Besides, the rate for carriage from tho collieries to 
Bombay there is included in tho lump sum rate of Rs. 15-6-0 
for public coal, tho following terminal and Ghaut charges. 
The latter represents the charge payable to tho G. I. P. 
Railway, over and above the mileage rate, for heavy working 
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expenses of hauling the traffic and wagons over the Western 
Ghauts (Thull Ghaut incline in this case) : 

B. N. Bailway terminal Bs. 0-4*0 per ton 

G. I. P. Railway tenninal Rs. 0-4-0 do. 

Ghaut charge ... Re. 1-0-0 do. 

Total Rs. 1-8-0. 

So that the actual mileage rate comes to Rs. 13-14-0 which 
is as follows : — 

Deduct Ks. 1-8-0 from Its. 1.5-C-0=Rs. 1.3-14-0 (or 2,661 
pies) which on the distance of 1,1.51 miles from Bhaga (.Therria 
Field) to Bombay nid Nagpur gives a rate of 2*31 pies per 
ton per mile, or ‘0S.5 pie per niaund per mile. And the same rate 
is applied oid .fubbiilpore, in which case the mileage rate per 
ton comes to 2*25 pies per ton per mile (Rs. 13-14-0=2,664 
pies -4- 1,182 miles — the distance from Jherria to Bombay tid 
Jubbiilpore— E. I. Railway 566 miles + G. I. P. Railway 616 
miles) or *080 pic per maund per mile. 

Next, let us sec what is the statistical cost of haulage 
from the Jherria Field to Bombay, both via Nagpur and 
Jubbulporc, over the Railways concerned. 

The statistical cost of working of the B. N., £. I., and 
thcG. I. P. Railways was as follow’s.*— 


Average cosl of hauling traffic {one ton for one mile). 


1920-21 

1921-22 


Pies. 

Pies. 

B. N. Baihvay 

2*62 

3*01 (4 pie or *11 pie per 



maund per mile). 

E. I. Railway 

1-98 

2*71 (or say *10 pie per maund 


per mile). 

G. I. F. Biailway 

4*26 

5*48 (or *20 pie per maund 


per mile). 
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Of course, these figures of statistical cost of working do not 
represent the actual cost of carrying traffic like coal, which is 
cheap to carry owing to full train and wagon loads and regu- 
larity in despatches, but in this connection it may be best to 
make certain comparisons, as it is so very difficult to work out 
the cost of carrying any ptirticular traffic. 

Before the AVar, the rate on coal from Jherria to Bombay 
was Rs. 11-4-0 per ton (or 21C0 pies), which worked out to 
1'87 pies (or ‘067 pie per maund per mile) per ton per mile 
on the distance via Nagpur ( 1151 miles ), and 1‘Bl) pics per 
ton per mile (or ‘065 pie per maund per mile) on the distance 
cid Jubbulporc, whereas the statistical cost of working of the 
railways concerned was as follows: — 

Average cost of hauling one Ion one mile. 



1907. 

191ii. 


Pics. 

Pies. 

B. N. Railway 

aac 

1’59 (•iVil) |»ic per mil. per mile). 

£. I. Railway 

1'.55 

1*21 (■OJ.'j pie per mil. |wr mile). 

(t. I. P. Railway 

nn 

2-51 (-Oli.'i pie per iml. per mile). 


From the above figures we find tiiat the rate earned on 
coal and the statistiwil cost of lliiilway tralfic in 1015 and in 
1921-22 were as follows : — 


HateeoT»e,l. \ e StalMicat r>.»t of 

j H'OtKiniJ. 



i 1U21.22. 1 10], \ 

I!l21-2‘2. 



1 Fiu per nmimd |>cr iiiilu. 

Pie per maniid per mile. 


■ ■ ■ " ■ 


- - 

13. N. 

■OHO ■007 («.’i4 Nagpur) 

*11 pio 

tJDO 

E. I. Railway 

■UNO 1 ■OO.'i (M Jubb.) 

*10 pio 

•045 

G. 1. P. Railway 

■ONO and -080 ' -{JOO and ■(JOT 

witlioiit tlio gliai 1 (rid Jiilib. and 

c:hurgfi aiid tornii- ; Nagpur roapoc- 

Mftl. 1 lively.) 

pio 

•m 
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It will thus be seen that in the case of the B. N. Railway 
and the £. T. Ibiilway in 1015, when the average statistical 
cost of working was about i'.ith pie per jmaund per mile for the 
former and less than th pie for the latter, they carried trathc 
at rates of iVth pie per maund per mile, so that even at the 
statistical cost of working there was a margin of difference, 
and at the actual cost of working this particular traffic (coal), 
which cost must have been much below the average, there 
was a reasonable profit for the two railways, but in the case 
of the G. 1. P. Railway, it must be taken that its margin of 
difference between the cost of working and the rate charged 
was much smaller than that of the £. I. Railway or the B. X. 
Railway, 'faking the average statistical cost the traffic was 
carried by the G. 1. P. at a rate lower than the statistical 
cost, by 27,^ , but as coal costs much less in hauling than the 
average statistical cost it may 1)e assumed that there was some 
margin of profit. The high rates of the G. I. P. Railway on 
cotton, grain, etc. (compared to those of the E. I. Railway), 
enahled the G. I. P. Railway to carry the coal traffic at such 
low rates and left, on the whole, a fair margin of profit 
between the total enrning.s of the Railway and the total 
working expenses. The margin has now been very greatly 
reduced and the profits have dwindled down to very low 
figures on the G. 1. P. Railway : — 

PiTiYu/iffi* of v’orVintj rtjvn}.c^ to Porcentn^f r/ net earnin-jg on 
ijrosit onrninjfg. (• fill cipitol otifZiiy. 
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It is, therefore, a matter for grave consideration whether 
it would be iwlvisablo to force the G. I. P. Railway to accept 
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traffic at very low rates, especutlly when such traffic involves 
a very large amount of empty running of wagons. The 
conditions, under which the Railways can transport 
traffic, ought to have a large influence in determining the rates. 
If there were, however, plenty of wagons available and the 
facilities of the railways were such that the railways could 
turn round the wagons quickly, there would be no harm in 
accepting traffic at low rates. When wagons go in large 
numbers to Bombay it means that they are locked up for days, 
which not only denudes the railways of wagons but deprives 
the public from having an adequate supply not only for call 
but for other traffic. Even at the rate of 100 miles a day 
and taking two days in Bomlviy, the tubil time for which 
each wagon would be away from the coal district with only 
one consignment would not 1)e less than 2() days (12 days at 
the rate of 100 miles per day, which is a very high average, 
on the outward journey and 12 days on the return empty 
journey and 2 days in Bombay). Even at the present 
rate of railway freight the 6. 1. F. lly. is not able to earn 
even 1^ ^ nett return on its capital outlay, and it is doubtful 
whether traffic at very low rates, involving empty haul of 
at least 6 days per trip on the (i. I. P. Ky., w'ould benefit 
that railway in any w ay so far as nett earnings are concerned. 
The G. I. P. lly. present rates give them a return of ’10 pie 
per maund per mile vid Nagpur and '00 pie per inaund per 
mile vid Jubbalpore, when the terminal and the Ghaut 
charges are included in its proportion for purposes of seeing 
w'hat money the G. I. P. Ry. actually gets, whereas its statis- 
tical cost of haulage is *20 pie per maund per mile or nearly 
double tlie rate. So that even at present the G. I. P. By. are 
carrying traffic at 50% lower charge than the average cost of 
haulage. Compared with tlie rise in the total working ex- 
penses the increase in the rates has been less. 

The railway freight has risen from Rs. 11-4-0 in 1907 to 
Rs. 16-6-0 or the increase in the rate has been 37 per cent.. 
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whereas the rise in the cost of hauling traffic or working the 
traffic has been as follows : 

On the B. N. By. from *059 to *11 or 50 per cent. 

On the E. I. By. from *045 to *10 or 55 per cent. 

On the G. I.P.By. from ‘003 to *20 or 55 per cent. 

It is admitted that the average cost of haulage shewn herein 
is not the cost of hauling coal but the comparative figures 
show what has been the rise in the working expenses. 

It is very doubtful whether under such circumstances a 
reduction in the raihvay freight, under existing conditions 
would be justifiable. 

It may be pointed out that the rate on Loco coal is less, 
riz., Bs. 13-14-0 against Its. 15-6-0 for public coal, but it is to 
be borne in mind that if railway coal is not carried cheap 
the cost of working railways would become still higher and there 
would be necessity for further increase in the rates and fares 
on the western railways. 

Then thert; is another point. Would it be possible for 
the reduction in the rate, if it were at all made, to be divided 
between the E. I. By. or the B. N. By. on the one side, and the 
G.I.P. By. on the other, in the ratio of 70 percent, to the former 
and 30 per cent, to the latter, so as to save the burden of reduction 
to the non-paying line? Or, in other words, out of the proposed 
reduction of Bs. 2-S-O or 40 annas, let 28 annas be borne by 
the E. I. By. or the B. N. By. (as the case may be) and let 
the G. I. P. By. bear the balance of 12 annas. The average 
statistical cost of haulage per mile on the G. I. P. By. is *20 
pie against about *11 pie on the B. N. By. and ‘10 pie on the 
E. I. By. It is true that this method of division would be 
opposed to the decision of the Secretary of State in the matter 
of division of through rates : — 

“the principle of mileage division under clearing house 

arrangements may be fairly applied to Indian lines, 
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whatever their original cost of construction or their 

present cost of working.** 

But the acceptance of the principle of allowing lie. 1 |)er ton 
extra to the G. I. P. lly. on account of their expensive Ghaut 
working lias already meant deviation from this principle. 

But there is a better solution. It is better to encourage 
traffic to Bombay by rail and sea route, rid Calcutta, and 
the railway freight from Jherria to Calcutta, on traffic 
to Bombay, i.e., for shipment, may be reduced to T..th pie on 
tbe distance rid the B. N. By. (200 miles) and applied also rid 
the E. I. lly. (170 miles) ; the fnsight would come to Ks. 2-l!}*0 
against lls. 4 0-0 now levied, /. e., exclusive of the dock dues 
and the By. terminal of 1 pies pur mauud. .Vnd further 
suppose if the rate is made at ,‘„th pi(! on the distance 
rid the E. I. lly. the rate would work out to lls. 2-15-7 
per ton or lls. 2-15-(5 including terminal, etc. The present rate 
including terminal from Jherria to Calcutta in Docks, being 
Bs. 4-8-0 the reduction would be lls. 1-0-0 per ton, but the 
Fort Commissioners of Calcutta ought to come down in their 
Dock dues, Avhich would be a much butter arrangiMueiit from 
all points of view compared with carrying traffic to Bumbiy 
by rail all the distance at lls. 12-1 t-O (/.c., less than the presmit 
rate of lls. 15-G-O by lls. 2-8-0 per ton). The results of 
herein-suggested reduction of rates, to Bombay, rh! Calcutta, 
in Railway Bevenuc are given Ixdow : — 

Bate to Calcutta, .say lls. 2-0-0 per ton or ,V,th pie for 
170 miles Jherria to Calcutta (e.xuludiug terminals of 0-0-0 
per ton at the Docks). 

Bate I'i.th pie per mannd per mile x weight per wagon 
say 500 maunds X distanco 170 miles = Us. It- 4-0. 170 miles 
would mean two days in transit at tho average speed of 
85 miles per day on the outward journey and 2 days on tho 
return empty journey, and 2 days for loading and unloading 
= 6 days. Therefore 305 + 0 days gives 61 trips per wagon 
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in a year, hence 61 x Rs. 41-4-0 would give say Rs. 2,700 
(in round figures) per wagon in a year (to Calcutta). 

Now, for 1,181 miles Jherria to Bombay (vid Jubbulporc 
over E. I. Railway and G. 1. 1*. ll<‘iilw«y). Rate Rs. 12-14-0 
por ton or pic per maund per mile. ,',th pie x 500 
maunds x 1,181 miles = Rs. 237 (/'id .Tubbulpore). 

Say 1,200 miles at 100 miles per day would mean 12 days 
on the outward journey and 12 days on the return empty 
journey, plm 2 days in loading and unloading would give a 
totiil of 26 days : 

365 -t- 26 = 1 1 trips X lls. 237 per trip = Rs. 3,318 per 
year per wagon (to Bombay) in a year. 


Xfiff ItmiUn. 

'I'aking the cost of hauling wagon per mile we find the 
following results : 

(1) To Calcutta: 

E. I. Railway 22 pies per wagon per mile x 170 x 2 = 
340 X 22 = 7,180 pies or Rs. 39-0-0 X 01 trips 
» Rs. 2,379. But .assuming the actual cost in 
the ease of hauling eosil wagons at ^ of this 
figure w(^ come to lls. 793, which deducted from 
Rs. 2,700 (gross earning at /„th pie per wsigon 
of .5t0 maunds to Calcutta) gives a net return of 
Rs. 1 ,907 per year per wagon per annum. 

(2) To Bomlviy : 

E. I. Railway ~'l ines X 500 miles x 2=Rs. 129-11-0 

G. I. P. Railway 50 pies x 010 x 2 = lls. 3,59-0 

Total 1,182 miles = Re. 48S-11-0. 

lls. 488-11-0 Xl4 trips = Rs. 6,842-0-0 against an 
earning of lls. 3,318 only. However, taking 


16 
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one-third of the above statistical cost (eiz. Rs. 6,842) 
as the cost of carrying coal it would come to 
Rs. 2,280 and again assuming the figure was still 
less or say Rs. 1,500 only the nett earning would 
he (Rs. 3,318 mhiua Rs. 1,500) Rs. 1,818 per 
M'agon per year. 

The dift'ercnce between the nett gain in a year per wagon 
to Calcutta and to Romhay will he Rs. 89 in favour of Calcutta. 
So that on every wag«»n there would he a gain of Rs. 89 which 
on sfiy 10,000 wagons would mean a gain of Rs. 8,90,000 ; 
this laiter amount represents a nett gain on the altove 
number of wagons to Calcutta as compared with those to 
Bombay. 

Under the circumstance.^, from Railway point of view, it 
would he ‘uneconomic’ to reduce tin* freight to Romlviy, and 
if at all a reduction is made it should hi' made in thee.xport 
rate to Calcutta. As it has already h(‘en seen at the present 
moment even with the high rate of freight on coal over the 
G. I. P. Railway to Bombay the working e.xpmises of this 
Railway came to over !)f) ])er cent, of grews earnings and the 
return on the capital outlay was but l;\ per cent, 'riiis 
being the position any furtlier reduction in th«! rate to Bombay 
would not be justified, (^specially as there will be treniiMidous 
empty running of wagons and the time the wagon.> would be 
out of use from carrying actual tradic in a ye.ir must be 
very considerable, thus affecting the trade and trafVu* of India 
as a whole. If, therefore, any reduction is to be niaue it 
should be in the direction of Calcutta. 

It is said that at present the prices of coal at pit’s mouth 
are close upon following figure.H : — * 


Ini Clttsu Coal. 

Raneegunge (Kajora Seam) 
Jherria (Xo. It Seam) 

Do. (No. 15 Seam) 


/V Ton. 

... Rs. 9-0-0 
9-8-0 

10-8-0 to 11-0-0 


• •• 
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Ut Class Coal. 

•Theria (No. 17 Seam) 
Deshergiirh Seams 


Per Ton. 

... lls. 11-0-0 
12-8-0 to ll-O-O 


2nd Class Coal. 

Jherria 10 to 12 Scams ... „ -t-0-0 to 5-0-0 

3rd Class Seams and downwards „ 2-0-0 to 3-0-0 

It is said that while the prices of second and third class 
coal are at low figures the cost of raising is not l(.‘ss than lls. 
5-8-0 to lls. 7-8-0 per ton, the rate varying according to the 
conditions under which collieries are worked. IVith the 
present railway rate of lls. 15-({-() per ton to Uonibay and 
supposing that a price of Its. 5)-O-0 pin* ton was paid for at pit’s 
mouth the total would come to lls. 21-0-0. Taking quality for 
(|uality and weight for weight the price of good second class 
Bengal cotil in Bomhay should not he more than lls. 20-0-0 or 
lls. •’7-0-0 against Natal coal price of lls. 29-0-0 at present, but 
it is .said that Bengal coal of second class quality, when 
compared with Natal coal, is subjected to a reduction of 10 
per cent, in weight by the buyers. 

It is said, however, that lirst class Bengal coal has its 
demand elsewhere, if not in Bomlniy, even under present 
circumstances, with a margin of prolit. 

But appjirently higher price than lls. 9-0-0 is asked tor 
first class Bengal eo;il, and second class coal docs not come 
quite up to the standard of Natal coal, i. c., it is more economic 
for tho consumers to pay a higher price (or the same weight of 
Natal coal than for Bengal coiil of .second class quality. 

To enable second class Bengal coal to reach Bombay and 
to compete Avith Natal cojil it is asked that the railway freight 
to Bomliay should be rcduci'd by lls. 2-8-0 per ton and that 
a duty of lls. 5-0-0 should \w imposed, in addition, on Natal 
coal, which W’ould raise the dilTcrcnce in price between Bengal 
and Natal coal more in favour of Bengal coal, in Bombay, by 
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lls. 7*8-0. It is to iny mind not very economic to reduce the 
railway freight on coal to Bombay, carried by all-rail route, for 
various reasons already stated, but there is no reason why a 
reduction could not be made in the rates to Kidderpore Docks 
(Calcutta) for exportation of coal to Bomliay and other places, if 
reduction in railway freight is considered necessary. Such an 
action would be the most natural course to adopt, because before 
the Great AVar the major portion of this traflie used to Iw 
carried vid Calcutta Port, pirtly by rail and partly by sea, and the 
Bailway facilities for tliis trafTic to Bombay are better by (ho 
rail-c'UM-sea route tiit Calcutta than by all-rail route. In the 
first place, the nett gains in the railway earnings per wagon per 
year would be better if the tmtHc is carried to BomiKiy {rid 
Calcutta) by the rail-ca/H-sea route. This lias already 1)een 
shown. Secondly, each wagon would make (>I trips in a year to 
Calcutta against 14 to Bomlmy, or, in other words, if the cwtl is 
carried vid Calcutta to ]3om1)ay each wagon will account for 
roughly 30,300 mds. of co;il within a year against 7,000 mds. 
per wagon per year if the traflie is carried hy all-rail route to 
Bombay (these figures have l)een arrived at hy taking thi'. 
average load at 500 mds. per wagon per trip). Thus there 
would be a large saving in wagon cajuicity by carriage of coal 
by the rail-ctoa-sea route to Bombay {rid Calcutta). 

If it is not (ulvisablc to redtme th<? railway freight now 
and if Natal coal price does not go up and the con.sumersdo 
not find it economic to give prefertmee to Bengal coal (second 
class), then it may Imj time to consider either tlie prr)posal of 
imposing a duty on Natal coal or of reducing the freight 
to Kidderpore Docks on coal exported. 

It may, however, be argued that if Natal Government 
Railways can encourage their exfwrt coal traffic in order to 
cut out the Indian coal from Indian coal-consuming markets, 
why cannot the Indian State-owned railways do the same thing 
to cut out the Natal coal from Bomlniy. Tills is a very important 
point. The fact that although the Kasi Indian Railway, 
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the Bengal Nagpur Railway, and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Companies work the State-owned lines 
they eould not he expected to carry tmllic at what may he non- 
proiitablc rates, (even if these were State lines worked h}' 
the State), as the policy adopted hy the Government of India in 
the matter of all State-owned.railways is different to that of the 
South African Government railways. Sir AV. AV. Hoy, General 
Manager of Railways and Harbour, South African Government, 
in his evidence iHjfore a Commission of Knquiry in South 
Africa (1910; summarised the policy of South African Rail* 
ways as follows: — 

“ I am satisfied having regard to local conditions and 
experience that South Africa can l)est develop its resources 
and build up a sound national prosperity hy liaving its rail* 
ways under Stale control. * * Broad features of the tariff 

policy of the South African Railways are low rates for 
exports, raw materials for manufacture, agricultural produce, 
minerals, and other raw products of the country, with a 
view to stimulating agricultural and industrial development. 
Internal * * commercial development has also been stimulated 
hy low distribution rates designed to afford internal traders 
equality of opixwtunities as regards railway tariff in competing 
with coastal merchants for the internal trade.” 

Even the South African Act of 1909 pre.«crihes that “ all 
profits after providing for payment of interest, depreciation 
and betterments are to 1«? utilisjal in the reduction of tariff.”. 

As a contrast to the South African Railway policy, the 
policy of State Railways in India is to earn money for the 
puhlie Treasury and to exist as commercial concerns, pure and 
simple, and as such they cannot he expected to reduce the 
milwny rates simply to counteract the effect of the subsidy 
granted by the Natal Government Railway on the export 
c(Mil, which h^ the effect of affecting Bengal coal in 
the Bnml)ay market, unless the rat(‘s (that the Indian Alining 
Federation and Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau, 
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Bombay, ask for) are paying. But the facts and figures given 
above do not shon' that with the present cost of transportation, 
nt least of the Groat Indian Peninsula lliaihvay, the reduced 
rates (by Bs. 2-8-0 per ton) would be paying to this line. 

II. Prom Coal Consumers* Point of View. 

Prom the consumers’ point of view th(M*e is one important 
point to be taken into consideration, bet us recall the condi- 
tions of 1900-10, when there was a slump, and in this eonnec- 
tion I wrote as follows in my book entitled “ Indian Bailways 
and Indian Trade” (1911) : — 

“There does not appear to be any mrat m-eessity for any 
further rapid development in coal niiniii" in second class 
coal, as the evils of over product ion have already been 
keenly felt and it i.s said that out of the raisings every year 
the lower grade of coal known a.s the second class (|.iniily 
only came to sight but did not find purch.isers.” 

The period preceding this was one of high prices for 
the Bengal coal and writing on the conditions prevailing 
during that period I remarked as follows in the book 
mentioned above : — 

“It will be seen that high prices prevailed in the years 
1907-08, the effect of which is so well known that it 
does not require much recapitulation beyond the remark 
tliat the markets in the Par Eivst, Coyhni, and the railways in 
Western India were {■ompelled to turn their attention to 
Xatal and Australia for their coal. The large profits, made 
by the colliery proprietors in India, did not satisfy them, 
and they were so expectant of pricres going higher and higher 
that they were reluctant to make forward contracts, which 
drove their customers, principally railways, to buy far in 
excess of their actual requirements, although this course 
meant blocking up of enormous sums of money witho'it in- 
terest, but even this they were ready to risk ns the feitr and 
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the serious consequences of rapid increase in the prices 
was great. The mills in Ahmedabad, which had been taking 
Bengal coal, were compelled to use wood from the Godhra 
and llutlam forests. Besides, the small(‘r collieries which 
were, perhaps siwaro that they would not survive in the long 
run, and were, therefore, most anxious to make as much pro- 
fit <‘is possible to bring quick and large returns on thoir capital, 
did not take so much care to keep to the quality of coal 
they coiitractftd to sujiply. 'I'hus Bengal coal got a liiid name. 
This is, however, not said of respectable miners. Such a 
condition can never succeed in establishing the prosperity of 
any trule on a sound basis, nor can it l)e considered beneficial 
to the country. 

“ Kven the colliery proprietors who in their short-sighted 
policy raised the ])riccs to almost impossible figures, had to 
suffer in the tong rutt, for the stump in the coal trade, the 
result of the loss of some of’ the important fomign markets, 
and the overstneking of the coal depots of Indian railways, 
(causing supplies to be in excess of the demand, affected the 
colliery people seriously towards the beginning of ItKU). 
Some idea of the rise in the prices at the consuming markets 
can be formed when it is shown that Bengal coal was avail- 
able in lOO.'i in Bombay at prices varying between Rs.10-0-0 
to Its. 12-0 0 ])er ton, against the price of English coal at 
Bs. 12-S-O to lls. 18-(i-0 per ton, but during IDOT-OS Bengal 
cojil w’as selling in Bombay at Bs.H5-0-0 and Us. per 

ton respectively.” 

'Hierefore, sup|Mwe a duty of lls. 5-0-0 is imposed on 
Natal coal and it is shut out .of India, Bi)mbay will have to 
fall back upon Bengal foi its coal supply, and it will thus be 
ojwn to Bengal collieries to charge fancy prices, if not in 
Bomlxiy but on despatches elsewhere in India, which have 
not the Itenefit or advantage of foreign coal competi- 
tion. This is a contingency which requires to Ite guarded 
against. 
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III. From the Point of View of Bengal Collieries. 

Those collieries, which have hoeii shut down, are desiwv- 
in;; of every sympathy, for considered from their point of 
view it is not right that Natal coiil should he in a position to 
compete in Bombay and oust Bengal coal. Above all money 
paid on Natal coal goes out of fndia, whereas money paid on 
Bengal coal remains in India. Moreover, the shutting down 
of Indian collieries raising second class coal means that there 
would be more consumption of tii'st class coal for purposes 
for which second cljvss coal would have done. This is harm> 
ful, from economic point of view, to a country, which is not 
said to pos8o.ss abundance of first class coal. From these points 
of view a protective tariff, with a condition that it should hi; 
subject to control of prices by the ftovernment, shouUr that 
be neces.sary, would .s«?ein essenjtial, but the best course 
would lie to refer the matter to the Tariff Bixird for ciniuiry. 


IV. How Economic 1Uii.wav wokkino can »k intko- 
uucEi) BY KE<a:i..vuisiNi; the Koitink c)k 

In the matter of coal tmfTic and coal tni.ric transporta- 
tion the first and the foremost point is to avoid wastage in' 
wagon capacity, as far as pracficable, in vimv of Ihc wagon 
shortage, and limited carryimr capacity of different sections 
and block .sections of railways. To aftaiii this object the best 
must be got out of the e.xisting wagon capacity and facilities 
(until adequate iiumher of wagons arc available and proper 
facilities afforded) and, particularly, cross movement of empty 
wagons and unnecessary long time in transit are to he avoided. 
Now to send coal to .Agra, Delhi and the Punjab, from 
collieries in Bengal and Beliar (situated on the B. N. 
llailway) Bilaspur, Katni, Biiia, Jhaiisi, Agra and Delhi 
is wastage of wagon capacity indeed, for loaded wagons as 
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well as empties traverse a 16 per cent, longer route. Of 
course in times of pressure, such as was the case during the 
Great War, any route available should and must be used, as the 
object then is to get the traffic through, but it is different at 
other times, when most economic methods of working should 
be devised, taking India’s 8t.ite Railways as a whole. 

Besides wastage in wagon csipacity there is another 
factor. The shortest route from .Therria to Delhi is via E. I. 
Railway direct — ^the distance being 710 miles, and the rate at 
ssiy I'lfth pie on this distance Avould lie 71 pies. This rate 
is allowed to be charged by the longer route r/4 Bilaspur, 
Katni, Rina, .Thansi, and Asrra — the distance lieing 1,081 
miles, and on tliis latter distance the nite of 7 1 pics would 
work out at •0(1!) pie. The statistical cost of working of the 
Cj. 1. 1’. Railway is ‘20 pie, it was so at lesist in 1921*22. 
Even if the cfwt of carri-ige of cwil is taken at -} this figure 
or at ‘05 there would hardly remain any margin for profit 
when the - empty haulage of iill wagons used is taken into 
account. 

All coiil traffic from Rmigal and Behar for the Punjab 
and the ITnited Provinws ought to be carried by the E. 1. 
Railway route whether booked from E. I. Railway or B. N. 
Railway stations in Bmigal and Behar cosiliiclds, and the 
amalgamation of th(- E. I. Railway and the O. <S: R. Railway 
will make matters somewhat easy in this n>spect. 

I wrote in this connection in .luly 19‘il suggesting that the 
B. N. and the G. I. P. Railways should give up this circuitous 
route, in my noteon CaalTrafllcTransiK>rtation,and make over 
theN. W. Railwav traffic to the E. I. Railway .it Gomoh and 
so also the traffic for Agra, Delhi. Copies of this printed note 
were sent both to the Railw.’iy Board, and to the Agents of the 
B. I. and B. N. Railways at the time. This note now is 
reproduced aa Appendix IV of Indian Railway Economics, 
Part III, publish^ lately. Attention is hereby drawn to 
P«8ps S and 9 and paras. 18 and 19 of the said Appendix. 

IG 
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Now let US examine the position as to the facilities by 
the routes to which the trafflc is proposed to lu^ diverted. 

Doubling of the line from Allahabnd to Tundla has lieen 
pressed for yciirs. As the traffic is routed and carried at 
present this doubling is a necessity in the nesur future. 

My rough iflea is that if an account is taken of the traffic 
arriving at Moghalserai from esist thereof (from the directions 
of Gya and Dina|K>re, i.e., from the (imiid Chord and the Main 
lines of the E. 1. llailway), it would perhaps be seen that 
more than (17 to 70 per cent, of it g()es iwst Moghalserai over 
the E. I. Railway in the direction of Allahalaid and that it is 
only about 33 to 3(1 per cent., or li*ss, that ilropsat Moghalserai 
for carriage by the O. A It. Railway route. For the caiTiage 
of traffic up to Moghalserai from the eastern direction th(‘re 
are the double line of the E. 1. llailway .Main or Chord line, 
and the partly double iuid partly single line of the E. I. 
Railway Grand Chonl line, which it is believed, will b(} 
doubled ere long. 

Moghalserai to Allahalxul is also double line. At 
Allahabad about 33 of the traffic, which leaves !Moghalserai 
on its onward journey over the E. 1. IL-iilway in the direction 
of l^lhi, drops and goes to the Allahahad»i ubbulpur (or 
rather the Naini-Jubbulpur) line. The luilnnce of (17 ]ier cent, 
(out of traffic leaving Moghalserai c/W E. 1. Ry.) goes IwyoinT 
Allahabad and the quantity remains intact up to Tundla more 
or less. The up loaded traffic hauled on the section Caw'npqn; 
to Tundla is alx)ut the .s;imu as on the length Allaliahad to 
Cawnpore. 

On the section Tundla to Gliaxialtad, however, the tmffic- 
is nearly 66 per cent, that hauled from Cawnpore to Tundla, 
the reason Ireing that great bulk of traffic (nearly 33 per cent.), 
principally coal for the R. M. Railway and beyond, is sent 
via Agra and thus goes off at Tundla. It is this quantity 
(that is carried from Tundla and above, ♦.e., the traffic that Is 
now carried over the E. I. RiUlway from Tundla to Ghasialmd 
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and Iwyond) that can be divided and a portion diverted from 
Moghaliicrai to the O. & K. Railway, and thus a relief afforded 
to the Moghalserai-Allahahad-Tundla Section, so that Punjab 
coal from collieries on the B. N. Railway can take the £. I. 
Railway, or (he E. I. Railway and the O. k R. Railway 
combined route. 

The O. &. R. Railway has two lines 1)etween Benares 
Cantt. and Lucknow, ciz., (<) the I^)op line rid Pyzabad 
and (ii) the Chord line rid Partabirnrh. And if one looks at 
the map CcareCully he will iiud that there is another route from 
Benares Cantt. to Phaphamau and Phaphainau to Unao. 

From liUcknow lo Balamau the 0. & U. Railway has only 
one siiii'lc route ; but from Bal.amaii to Shahjabanpur tliere 
is another lin<>, riz., the loop rid Sitapur. And n^ain from 
Shabjahanpitr to Bareilly the (). A. K. Railway route is single. 
From lUreilly, however, there are two alternati\'e routes, — 
one goes rid Ram pur to Moradab ul and the other also goes 
to Mor;idab;ul via Chamlaiisi (the {snnt of junetion for the 
Chaiidausi* Aligarh branch). From Moradabad one line goes 
to Ghaicialmd and the other to Saharunpiir. Thus a portion of 
tlie traffic for the SouthtTu Punjab and rid, for Delhi itself, 
rid Delhi, B. B. A C. I. Ry., tin? D.L’.K., tor tins Ghaziiibad- 
ILvrut line, can take the Mornhibad-Ghazlabad route and the 
traffic tor the N.W. Ry. beyond l.udhiana (nortli and north- 
west) and lasyond Ferozepoia^ (north and north-west), esin take 
the Saharanpur-Ainballa route. 

But the stunibliiii; bloi‘k is the section from Lucknow to 
Bsireilly. One would s,iggest double line from Lucknow to 
Bareilly w’ould meet the difficulty. But to my mind, as the 
Benares-Janghai-Phaphamau-l'nao nuite is the shortest and 
would avoid congestion in Lucknow yard, it would be much the 
best thing to link up Unai» with Balamau, and between Balamau 
and Shahjahanpur a«lvanlage .should be taken of the alternative 
O. k R, Ry. second route rid Sitapur, and thus if the section from 
Shahjahanpur to Bareilly only is doubled it would be all that 
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is wanted unless the ISosa-Uapur lino is made. If this latter 
line is construeted then all that is required is to link up Uiiao 
with Balamau. 

The position sliould lie eantfully examined with a view to 
ascertain Avhether (i) Cawnpore-Tundla doubling would lie the 
liest, or (//) the Unao* Balamau link eomhined with 81iairahnn> 
pur- Bareilly douhlini; would meet the r(!quircmcnts, or. (Hi) 
the Unao-Balamau link ; omhined with the proposed Htisti- 
Uapiir llailway (if not abandoned) would suit all re(|uirements. 
It should also be -seen at the ssinie time which <tf the three 
would Im) the chca]iest to providi*. 

It is not only that divirrsion of ecal traHle from collieries 
on the B. N. lly, to the Bunjab. I’rom its prifsent route (rid 
Bilaspur, Katni, Biiia, Jhansi, A^ra and Ihdhi), to tin? K. T. 
By., or to the K. I. By. and the < >. iV: B. By. eomhined iiaitc 
is needed, but it is also ueee.ssary to p:et as much »rain tratlie 
as possible from the 0. tS: B. By. and the X. W. By. stations 
(such ns are in 17. I*.) to the Calcutta port for further ceonuinie 
working. 

"When the As^ra-Kurraehee (broiul | 4 au;;c) connection is 
made Kurraehee trailie would ^o this wtiy rio A^ra, but eosil 
traffic for the Punjab would ^o rid the Jv f. By. or the 
£. I. By. and O. & B. By. c-ombined route. 

IVe have also to consider how the empty running from the 
north and north-west to Bent^al eould be minimised even though 
to a small extent. The tendency of traffic in ^niin from the 
0. & B. By. to move to Kurmchee in any quantity is \a 
development, within the last 10 years, and in view of tlie fact 
that the E. I., X. W., G. I. P. and 0. & B. Bailways will all lie 
State Bailway.s, it may lie worth while renewing the question 
of minimum rates to Calcutta Imiiig fixed, on accotiiit of much 
cheaper w'orking of the Calcutta line, on a lower liasis than 
the minimum rates to the we.stern ports in respect of traffic 
from O. & B.B. and E. I. B. railway stations, west of Lucknow 
and west of Cawnporc respectively, in the United Provinces. 
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Whenever the question of lowering the minimum rates to 
Calcuttii was considered in the past the ohstacle in the way 
was the loss to the (1. 1. P. and tlie N. "W. railways, and gain to 
thu K. I. Uy. hut as in near future hoth the E. 1. and the 6. 1. P. 
railways would l)e state-workial lines, same as the O. & 11. lly. 
and the N. W. lly., this would enahlt! the ([uestion to l)e con- 
sidered from a broader point of view. But it is thu ease of the 
I). B. A: C. r. Railway that remains to he considered ; it would 
he seeu that even though this lint; wi re allowed to quote the 
same rat<'s it would Is* no gain to that line to carry the traflic 
at such low rates ; on the other hand, tluu'r loss will not he much 
as most of the trailie is c:ii'fied chi (.'.‘iwnpore to Homhay or 
fw Agra (over the (i. I. P. ISy.) to liomltay from the O. A: R. 
lly. and tln^ trailie from tin* \*. W. R. (rather north of 
(iaKialvid) goes to Kiirraeliee chi X. AV lly. mostly. 

It is, of course, taken for graiitiHl that when the E. I. and 
O. a: R. railways an? amalgamated the trailie In grain to 
Calcutta from the (.). A II. lly. wamld Ik? carried in I'cturn 
empty wagons of coal, w hieh «m their return journey from 
the Punjah could h<' diverted from Delhi. AmlKila and 
Saharanpur for loiidiiig on the t). A: !t. Ry. to the extent 
required for sending grains and st?cds to Calcutta. 

The chief thing is to arrive at the 1)e.st n«*t results in the 
indian State Railway earnings taken together, without in- 
creasing the cost of India's product* in the consuming markets 
of Europe. 

The diversion of grain trailie Irom I'.P. to Calcutta would 
tend to increase the net prolits of the tiovernment from the 
Stiite milwavs owing — 

(t) to this traflic Iteing cnrrii*d to a port which has 
the cheapest railway in the matter of working 
expenses, 

(m) to the carriage of such traflic to Calcutta involving 
no extra wagons to haul (as wagons returning to 
Bengal after discharging coal on the 0. R. lly. 
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Hiul N. W. R. stations would carry traffic in grains 
as return loads), and 

(Hi) to saving in l)oth loaded and cinjfty haulage on Iho 
N. ^Y. li. of grain wagons to the cxtitnt to u’hich 
traffic would he carried to Calcutta instead of to 
Kurrachee. 

Then next to come to Bomlmy traffic in coiil. 'I'his 
traffic would lie better carried from the coal fields in Bengal 
and Beliar to Calcutta by rail and then from Calcutta to 
Bombay by sea, until there is appreciable decrease in the 
railway working expenses of the Cl. I. 1*. lly. This would 
mean a groater net gain to railway earnings of the (loviirn- 
ment of India, as the same numbc‘r of wagons would clear 
four times more traffic tid Calcutta (to Hom1)ay by sea) than 
the all-raibroute. Wagons would make at least four round 
trips to Calcutta against one to UomUay during the same 
period of time. 

And inre.spect of such coal traffic as must continue to be 
carried by rail to BomiKiy, a compromise might bif arrived at. 
In return for the B. N. Uy. giving up the Punjab traffic to 
the E. I. Ky. from its collieries, the B, X. By. to be allowed 
to carry the traffic in coal to Bombay (out of wliat is carried 
from the E. I. Ry. collieries rid Jiibbulpore) to the extent the. 
B. N. Ry. gives up the Punjab traffic or even to the extent its 
route can cope with. At pre.sHnt, by far the largest amount 
of coal traffic to Bomlrny, when oirried all the way by rail, is 
conveyed over the E. I. Ry. rid Jubbulporc. The following 
comparative figures of three financial years by the two routes 
will conclusively prove the statement 

Coal traffic to Y(>ar ending Maitdi .fist 

Homiaiy. , 

I!i|.3.l4. ll.SO-21. 

Mils. Mdfi. Mds. 

/VrtE. I. Ky. 10, 4;J7. 1, !•.•», ».j, 427. I, 4 «, 37, 7-17. 

Jiibbul|'iiire. 

/'jrfB. N. Ky. 3, .=)»,! Ml. 

Ni^jpur. 


70 , 18 , 1170 . 


30 , 41 , 074 . 
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The routing of the Punjab traffic entirely by the E. I. Ey. 
or via Moghalserai will avoid cross movement of a large 
number of empties on the G. T. P. Uy. over a long length 
(350 miles), 912., lictwceii Delhi-Jhansi and Jhansi-Bina. At 
present, B. N. By. uagons that are returning empty after 
discharging coal in the U. P., Delhi, Agra and the Punjab, 
nuHit the empty wagons tiiat are coining back from Bombay to 
Cawnpur, Agra and Delhi after discharging grains and siieds at 
that port. Two strings of empty wagons pass one another in 
opposite directions all tlic way from Bina to Delhi. The Agra, 
Delhi and the Punjab coal traffic originating on the B. N. By. 
collieries and diverted to the E. 1. ity. route nd Ooinoii or 
Asansol, will avoid this cross movement of empties over a 
distance of 350 miles (Delhi to Hina) if this has not already 
lieen done. 

The B. X. ily. despatch a large amount of traffic in coal 
to the north-west ria' Bilaspur, Katni, Jhansi, .\gra and Delhi 
from collieries on their line. The pre-war and post-war figure.sof 
cojil traffic from the H. N. By. to the Tunjab are given lielow: - 

Traiflic for V<-ar Piuliiig M.ireh Slsi 







liMO-’O. 

1920.21. 

r/u ivihi 

.Mils. 

Mils 


K. 1. Ky. ami 
Iwvoiid ... 

ss, -ly.t 

1. ■!:!, ior, 

2, «7, 859 

N.W.Ry. ... 

.. 1 t,t«,19'.» 

M, !l|, iir.2 

14, S7, 217 

Total . 

.. IT), 10, 5ISS 

iri, i:.. ^27 

17, 5.-,, 070 


I'akiiig the average carrying capjicity of a wagon to lie 
say 540 innunds and the average number of wagons on a train 
to be 40 the lollowing result shows the total nunilM*rof wi^ons 
employed to carry the traffic during the periods mentioned 
aliove : — 

I9IS-U. Istl9-i0. 1920-21. 

Number of 

wsgons UMsl... 2,8.'itt 
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So in 1921, say 3,000 loaded coal wagons were hauled over 
a circuitous route and won' again hauled hack empty over 
the same route. Over and aimve this there was cross return of 
empties, because at the same lime the G. I. I*. Ky. carried 
loaded wagons of grain and other traiTic on the entire distance 
from llelhi and Bina (350 miles) for Bombay in 1920*21 to 
the extent of 3,75,73*2 nids. and hauled empty wagons luick 
for this traiTic. Besides this grain and other traffic from Agra 
to Bina {eii route to Bomimy) with luick haulage of 
empties to the extent of 77,193 mds. was added at 
Agra, and 17,8(1,725 and t,2l-,l27 mds. at .Thansi arriving 
there from Cawupiir and Manikpnr respectively for Bombay, 
This busy section of the <!. I. I*, liy. had thus to account 
for 17,55,07(1 mds. of coal and empty baiiL-ige of wagons 
(for this coal ti’afTic) in oni* direction, (Mitniling the use 
of 3,250 wagons, and 2(1,(12,077 mds. of tradic in grains, 
pulst's, seeds, cotton, ctir., using say t,200 wagons in another 
direction ; in both cases very great majority of wagons weni 
back empty. This was in addition to the local tratlic on the 
G. I. P. By. Bina to Delhi — all on single line of railway. 

Therefore, it is most essential (») first to avoid wastage 
haulage of about 3,(M»0 wagons loaded in one direction and 
empty in another direction by a circuitous roulo which is 
46 per cent, touyer than the K. /. ////. direct rotde, and 
(«) to prevent avoidable congi'stion on the length Bina 
to Delhi; esiiecially lietwccu Binn*,1bausi, {iii) to prevent 
cross haulage of empties, and this is why it is 
proposixl that the B, N. By. should give up the Punjab 
and the I'. V. Coal traffic, entirely to the E. 1. Uy. t<« lui 
carried either rid the K. 1. By. direct or ria the O. A 
11. By. And to compensite the B. N. By. for this 
traffic and to relieve the Moghalserai-AllHiiahtid section 
and the Allahaha'l*>lubhuipor<< single lino, the B. N. By. might 
he allowed to carry a share of the coal traffi.; to Bomluiy 
out of what is now carried rUi ,luhhulpore. 
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What India wants is cheap coal. Cheap coal is as essential 
to the Railways as to the industries. And any step that will 
tend to increase prices should be discouraged. 

Snmmarif. 

That Indian coal should as far as practicable replace 
Natal coal is recognised by all in India ; but the point is how 
this should be done, without increasing the cost of coal to 
industries and Railways. Of the total quantity of coiil mined 
in India during 1919, 1929, and 1021 more than jth and some* 
times j\rd was used hj' railways. 

The total coal mined in India and the Indian coal eon- 
siimed by railways was as follows : — 


1 

(Nil Mitliul iu 

liliHuii (‘(Mil 

l<«v*ouio!iveti 
on Imliiin Uailwayg. 


'riiMs. 

Ton?. 



»5,Oo5,W2 (l»l!)-S0) 

I!I20 

t 

«!,28r,Or.S (1020-21) 

\9il 


:»,47S,»02 (1921-22) 

'nie ({iiaiitity of 

foreign coal 

iniiHirted and praportion 

consumed by railways 

were :is under 



CiKil iiii|K>rt< (i. 

^^•^o^pn coal 
coiisiiniecl by 
KiilwayK. 


Tyiif. 

Tons. 

lOia.20 

ati.fis? . 

SrtO 

1020-21 

8rt,yjat . 

5S6 

1021.22 

l,S78..'>W> . 

. . 7]0,0i5« 


It wjis the rist? in cost of Rengal coal and also shorter 
output that enabled foreign coal to come into India but even 
the quantity of Natal coal is not much compared to Indian 
coal raised. 

Rise ill the cost of coal can onlj' mean increase in the cost 
of production of manufactures and of railway transportation — • 

17 
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the latter again will affect every one because of consequent 
rise in railway rates and fares. One of the reasons for rise in 
the working expenses of the Western, North-Western and 
Southern Railways, situated far away from the coalfields of 
Bengal— ns compared with the cast of operation of the Bengal 
lines — was the cost of coal. Compared with 1914-16, the cost 
of fuel per engine mile on the North Western in 1920-21 was 
more by say 2 annas per engine mile, annas 0'02 in 1914-16 
against annas 8*04 in 1920-21, which on a total of 1,5.')0 
engines and taking 45 miles per engine ptsr day amounted to 
over 31 lakhs of rupees in a year. It is the rise in the price 
of coal that we have to contend with, which is principally in 
Indian coal. 

The cost of raising coal in Bengal and Behar has Itecome 
higher, firstly, on account of rise in (‘ost of labour and, second- 
ly, on account of deeper mining operations. And India wants 
cheap ^nd stetuly .supply of cottl for her railways and risini; 
industries. During recent years the Indian output of coal Iihs 
been supplemented by fonugn productions, fi.fj., Natal 
coal. Such coal has. been able to compete surcH^s^ully in 
Bombay, Kurachee and some places, not very far away 
from the Western and Suntherii ports of India, lieciiuse of- 

(1) Low railway freight granted by Natal Govemmeftt 
railways on Natal coal for export. 

(2) Rise in cast of Bengal coai. 

(3) Rise in railway freight in India, due to heavy rise iti 
railway working expensas. 

(4) What is said to be, high port duos. 

The points now for consideration are : — 

(«^ Will Natal coal lje a sure, cheap, abundant and wife 
source of supply. 

If steamer freights riser or if Natal coal gets a better mar- 
ket elsewhere it must fail to be a sura and cheap source of 
supply. Even if Natal coal is a sure and safe supply it 
from being an abundant supply. 
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Is it right that Natal coal should oast Bengal ooal from 
some of the markets of India. 

Even if Natal coal was a safe, abundant and sure souroe of 
supply it is necessary to revive the coal industry of India, for 
demand for coal will go on increasing, provided of course in 
favouring Indian ooal unduly high prices have not got to be 
paid. 

And yet the problem as to how to afford this relief is not an 
easy one to solve. The cost of railway operation, particularly 
of the G. I. P. and of the N. W. Railways is high ; wt^ns if 
used for long distances, e.er., with Boml)ay coal, mean wagon 
shortage because of the very long time taken in turning them 
round, mainly l)ecause of railway facilities to move the wagons 
to and from the north and the west to and from the coalfields 
not lieiiig adequate, and, moreover, this again means less nett 
earning per wagon pi.*r year and less traffic carried by the 
same number of wagons within a given time, as compared 
witli the numlier of trips a wagon can make if it carried traffic 
for distances varvins; from 150 to 250 miles. 


SnggesfioHS 

Coal rate for distances from 150 up to 250 miles to 
he reduced up to the level of ,\,th pie per maund per mile 
if necessary, iNirticularly in the way of rebate. This will 
onahle Bengal coal to find a cheap outlet by sejv from Calcutta 
to Bombay, Madras, Kurachee, etc., and again, if a similar rate 
is also granted on the other side, r\z., from Madras, Kurachee 
and Bombay for distances of 1 50 to WtO miles, the two combined 
would afford some relief. 'I'liis reduction in the rate for distances 
of 150 to 400 miles is suggested because coal from Bomliay and 
Kurachee to the interior will lie cjirried in wagons that return 
from those ports after discharging grains, seeds and cotton. 
And as these wagons have now to be hauled back (empty) 
in any case any freight that they earn even for a part of the 
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return distance, would be a gain. And in this connection a 
limit of 250 miles for the low rate might be withdrawn, it 
may be extended up to say 400. But for the saf^narding 
and fostering of the Indian coal industry it is most essential 
that the suggested reduced rates from the ports of Bombay, 
Kurachec and Madras should be confined to Indian coal 
(or in other words Natal coal must pay the existing rates 
and should not get the same benefit as the Indian coal 
from the ports to the interior). Unless this were done the 
reduced rates fram tlie ports to the interior would be harmful 
to the Indian coal industry. The Central Provinces coal people 
have’ rightly pointed out that reduction in the coal rates by 
the ct. I. P. Railway for distances biwoud tOO miles would * 
not help them. Therefore if nvliiced rates on Indian coil are 
applied to distances I'iO or 150 to 250 miles from the caal* 
fields, and 150 miles to 4(K) miles from the wesbwn ports 
it would meet the case. 

It has already been .shown thatisHlueed rattts (up to iVth 
pie per maund per mile) from the Jherria Field to Kidderpore 
Docks (Calcutta) are not non*paying and will in the long run 
tend to increase nett earnings of Railways. And it has also 
l)een pointed nut that it practically costs nothing to carry coal 
from Bombay and Kurachce to the interior in return grain 
wagons. So in these two directions the railway' ratf^ 
may lie reduced, but this remedy in the matter of railway rates 
would not be elective unless wagons are supplied freely for 
downward traffic to Kidderpore Docks, from the Jlierria and 
Raniganj Fields. There are more facilities in the downward 
direction than in the upward direction. From Uurdwan the 
traffic is divided ; that to liowrah taki*s the Burdwan*Howrali 
Chord and that to Docks takes the Main line to Naihati and 
from Naihati the E. B. S. Railway line is quadruple. And 
lioth the Burdwan-ITowrah Chord and the line from Burdwan to 
Naihati have double lines. It Is the bit from Asansol to 
Burdwan that requires to be quadrupled. So that it is more 
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easy to carry trafllo to the Docks than to Bombay or to 
Kurachee, by all rail routes, over many miles oF single track 
(e.ff., from Adra to Nagpur and Cheoki to Itarsi, cid Jubbulpore 
M'hioh are single lines). During the period from 20th July 
to irith of November the capacity of railway lines is not fully 
used and wagon supply is also better, as the grain, seeds and 
pulses traffic slackens down and cotton despatches to any 
appreciable extent do not start till alwut middle of November. 
It is during this period only that reductions in rates for long 
distances might be given. It would be the means of 
earning some money for wagons lying idle, and the lines being 
more free the wagons could be turned round compiratively 
siKiner than in busy seasons and thus at a lesser cost. 

Tile Port Commissioners should come in next, with 
reduction in port dues, as tlie Kliidderpore Docks are nothing 
like full. And the question of protective duty should certainly 
he taken laifore the TarilT Board with a view to see whether 
a protective duly should or should not be imposed, if the suggest* 
ed reductions in the railway rates and in port dues may not lie 
considered sufllcieut. Now that there is a Tariff Board 
and as tln^y arc having sittings in Bengal, there is no reason 
why an application by the Oo.il Industry to the I'ariff Board 
should not Ih) allowed. Coal is most imporUint to all industries 
and since the main object of the f iriif Boir.l was to give protec* 
tion to Indian industries, where necessary, it is hut reasonable 
that the case should be referred to them. Kven if a protective 
duty is nut allowed it would be a satisfaction to the Indian 
Coiil Industry to know that their cise was fully considered. 
But before anything is done it is most essential that the colliery 
people in Bengal and Ihdtar should do their utmost to reduce 
the price of coal. There is one thing, rh., there are a large 
number of middlemen, who eiirn commissions, sometimes 
varying from six annas to one rupee and more per ton. This 
can 1w avoided by dir ect purchases from the oollieries, and 
the coal industry and the milling industry and tile railways 
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I^oiiid take adtSodrlft ^ifit'dtraotiiG!^ and farther as the cost of 

0 ho Be. 8 per ton and since it is 
to dSVer mining agency and superTising charges over 
^ aind above Iftbonr ooet^ it can ako .be reduced by reducing 
f ikanwging agency, ^owonoe and commusion, etc. Some such 
^ij^ition in these directions are essential ; before the colliers 
their case to the Tariff Board or ask for reduced rates 
they should do what is required of them, and the milkowners 
^0 railways should make it a point to purchase direct 
^kom Oollieries. Before the coal industry can eicpect any oon> 
^i^ation and help from the public and the Qoveriimeiit, they 
Imvc to show that they are doing their best. Every colliery 
‘ -ihould be given the chance to soil direct and told to reduce its 
dyerhead chains. And small colliery proprietors must not 
have to sell coal through bigger coal companies. 

Time will come when the railway lines, that have lieon 
projected or will Im under construction soon (such us th(‘ 
Hesla>Chwdit, the Talohir, the South Karanpura), will Ih* 
opened, lilhd with the State>owned railways having their own 
collieries (which the Qovernment are .acquiring and hav«t 
.qoquired for them), and when these are worked, more coal 
would be ayailahle and reduction In cost will come. And above 
idl, when% addition the connection frr>in II(;shi Ui Katni is 
made, through the Central India and the Central Provinces coal- 
fields, there would be a redaction in the distance to the 
west and north-west not only from the Bengal and Bihar coal- 
fields, hut the Central India and the Central Provinces conl- 
. fields themselves would be nearer still, moaning lower rate* 
wnd with cheap labour becoming available, by, the opening 
out of -the hitherto undeveloped tracts of Central India, the 
<wt of Indian coal in the markets of India at least iiiust 
become less, but in the meanwhile some actimi to meet, flu* 
present situation seems essentuil. 

i. . S, 0. Ohosk 
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On ilM f and-Dun^, by K. S. yeiikataramani (Ganesh fcCo^ Madras). 

Anoti^ fleet of paper boats ^'iye]|eome. About the same size as 
its p^decessor this one touches the id^per problems of our oommon 
humanity. W'hat the world thirsts Cor to-day amid all the welter of strife 
and liatm and feud is a reinterpretation, of tlie J)ivine messa^ which 
from time to time the great Teachers bad brought. This same message — 
the message of l^ove and Brotherhood— Is behig poured into the ears of the. 
World to^ay. The world has been made too de^ by the din of strife io 
listen or to catch the full message. But the din shall cease ere long^ wd 
oiir friend strives to do his share in the stilling of the noise. This little 
book is clearly full of the . nies^e, both to the Bast and the We#^ and 
undoubtedly it will do its share in bringing near the Daj' of Peace». For 
the message will find an echo in many a heart all the world oyer. 

Bookworm. 


The Monarch of the Fenland and other Poems/’ by Francis 

Arthur Judd (the Faith Prtss, IttlH), is a eolleetioii of poems with illus* 
trations koiiio of which arc rcinarkalile for their simple and yet deep piety 
and ill many of whicli (.'hristian legends skilfully selected are rendered 
into charming and eiiiiabliiig poi*trv with great success. Mr* Judd 
possesses the true iioet’s ^'raptured gaze*' and in vision deep his spirit 
reads high mysteries of blessediiess and praise.” The Volume before us 
is rich in melodious versi> of which the diction is really |H)etie and also 
in metrical variety. We arc siH'cially attracted by the beauty of such 
pieces as “ The Shrine of St. Cnlhbert,” '* The Sacred Fire/’ ” Phfllippos/’ 
Per (’riiconi Tuain/’ ** Hyde Park in May/’ A June Day Reverie ” and 
the Swedish poet Levertiii's ** A Young Poet’s Song ” in English para« 
phrase. 

J.G.B. 


” Secret Shrines”— by Helen Donovan (Hodder and Stoiightoni 
Tiondon, 7#. Crf. pet). 

’rhe storv is well conceived bringing vividly before ns mid-eightMnth 
century England with its courtly costume anti manners and holding our 
attention fast till the end. It is full of highly interesting situations and 
iucideiilSf soinlB of which are romantic/ through which the strange die- 
guisetl figure of Prince Charles Ktlward (‘* the King’s enemy ”) flits 
enhancing considerably the interest one feels in the plot development which 
at times becomes quite fascinating by its intricacy (c.y. in Ch. IX). v 

19 . 
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The jihadow of an ai?ful tta({edv hangs over the whole efaw firom its 
veiy stai^ in the ward scene at the Wayside Inn in that fatwol night of 
Sir Harry Raymond’s nondescript legal marriage with Jennifer contrived 
by his friend Robert Brand, the femily solicitor, to its almost tra^ finish. 
The adventurous prince’s. deave-taking in Mademoiselle Stephanie’s Pbris 
boudoir is deeply alfeetibg in its artless simplicity and the scheming but 
defeated aren-like Stdpbanie redeems herself by her sincere love and devo« 
tion to *' MOM Prince.*' 

The central theme is the tragic fete of Sir Harry who fulls a victim 
to the diabolical machinations of his enemies and is unjnstl3r condemned 
of high treason, after being treacherously munlered by Stdpbanie’s brother, 
Jdrdme, for harbouring the Pretender in his London residence without an 
opportunity to clear his good name or save the family heritage from the 
eupidity of bis intriguing cousin George Raymond. There is something 
sublime in the touching tragic episode of Jennifer’s sndd«-n and wa'nl 
discovery in an unexpectedly strange place — a miserable Stn'atham inn — 
of the dead body of Sir Hariy on her way from Cradley llnil to London, 
tidcen there as a reluctant witness in Sif Harry’s trial under the charge 
of the Sussex Magistrate Mr. Thiirles, who, by the way, is a kindly soul 
foil of sympathy for the overwhelming misfortunes of the Raymond family 
in which ]Mx>r Jennifer finds herself entangled. This is a sombre and 
pathetic scene of horror into which the story skilfully learls the reader 
showing wonderful craftsmanship in the writer so fulf of inventiveness. 

Jennifer’s life history is one long tragtsly through which this poor 
woman passes with a firm and quiet fortitude that never fails to appeal to 
the reader’s heart. Fate drags her along life’s thorny |«th to her doom 
but the patient sufferer draws to herself the dowager I^uly Raymond, 
Thurles, Brand and last but not least the honest servant girl Katty. 
Another redeeming feature is her grateful attachment to her protectress 
Lady Raymond whose dignified kindliness is worthy of her high rank and 
sense of 'duty. 

Tme that " too tired for further strife ” Jennifer can hardly refuse 
" safety, honour and lure ” proffeivd at last by the penitent Brand, yet this 
happy ending do« nut wholly commend itself to ns even though we feel 
that Bland having made amends to her for the wrong done by him doubt* 
less deserves from her something more than mere forgiveness. 

Chapters XII and XVIII are a hit sensational but VI or XI narrating 
Jennifer’s encounter with Brand, VII her encounter at midnight with 
her betrayer George, XV relating to George’s diabolical scheme with the 
aid of the vile Captain 'fhomas to ruin Sir Ifariy and sjiecially XIX 
revealing to Brand the tragic history of the injuied Jennifer are very 
powerfully written. Tlie autboms’ has skill :ii minute description of 
natural scenery, of the countryside, of the interior of an old aristocratie 
house, of the baek*streetB and shady corners of liondon and Pbris and even 
of the dresses worn in the age to which the story belongs. But (to quote 
her own words) ** a good deal of ingenuity has own expended on detail.” 

. The characters |re well defined and varied. We have George Raymond 
tbe^ malicious villain of the piece and his udversary Sir Harry youi'S* 
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gay, pleasure-loving and a bit selfish, Captain Thomas a dirty rogue, 
oardsharper and despicable spy, Mary Shore a ruthless London harpv, 
Bobert Brand a trusty Friend of Sir Harry keen about Raymond family 
honour, Lady Raymond the dignified iiersoniiivatioii of immovable aristo- 
cratic courtesy and polished manners, — and Jennifer the unfortunate 
ill-used woman ever under fortune’s p'>wer8 thrown in between. Young 
Stephanie is a scheming beautiful coquette who plays a deep political game 
as a worshipper of the fallen Stuart in which Sir Harry, bewitch^ by 
her charms, is used as a pawn to his utter undoing. Steplianie’s idealistic 
vision to which she sacrifices her adorer Mr. Quillion is indeed a secret 
shrine where she ensconces herself against her prudent consumptive brother 
Jer6me*s ferocious upbraidings. 

We have noticed one or two printing mistakes (on pp. It, 85 and 272). 

J. G. B. 


History of Jessore and Khulna, V'ol. II. by Prof. Satisehandra 
Mitra, pp. 885, Price Ks. 6. 

Prof. Mitra has rendered a distinct service to the Bengali Historical 
Literature. Although he deals mainly with the history of Jessore and 
Khulna, the volume under review is by no means of parochial interest. It 
should find its way to the shelf of every Bengali student, for what Bengali 
is tbere who will not like to know as much as he can about Pratapaditya 
and Sitaram. With uncommon industry Prof. Mitra has tapped all the 
available sources of information and brought together all that is known 
about Pratap and Sitaram. Unfortunately, however, his work leaves an 
impression that after all we know very little about these two heroes. For 
lack of absolutely reliable historical materials Prof. Mitra has often to 
depend on local traditions, the main value of his work lies in the results 
of the field work done by the author. He has, often at the risk of his 
life, visited all the historical places in the two Districts and his observa- 
tions therefore about old sites demand a respectful consideration. Prof. 
Mitm’s work is entirely free from patriotic bias, he has critically examined 
the evidence at his disposal with an unprejudiced mind. If he has failed 
to believe many unfounded charges against Pratap and Sitaram he has 
not hesitated to point out the real drawbacks of their character. We con- 
gratulate Prof. Mitra on his brilliant achievement and we are eagerly 
awaiting the third volume of his History. 


SrKUNDRAXATIi SSN 
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A History of Hindu Political Theories, By U. N. Ghosal, M.A., 
Ph.n., ProFessor, PrcRidency Colley, published by the Oxford University 
Press. 

It is a handy volume of about 30(1 pages, in whieh the learned author 
has traced the development of |)olitiGal theories in ancient fndia. The 
author proceeds systematically and has taken chronology into account. The 
book is divided int i seven chapters. Th«‘ first chapter is devoted to a 
consideration of the political conc(‘pts of the Aryan people during the age 
of the Vedas and the l-panishads. In the scHiond chapter which deals 
with the political ideas found iti the Dharmasutras and the Buddhist canon 
the author gives us an idea of |)olitieal sjieculation during an ago which he 
calls an ''epoch of growth and development.*’ The third chapter sets forth 
the iKiIitical thought of the Artha^4ra, that remarkable treatise on the 
art of government attributed to the (‘idebi'atfMl Kaiifilya. In the fourth 
chapter we have a consideration i»f the various political theories which are 
found in the various chapters of the Saiitiparva, and the Manusamhlta. 
In three subsecpient chapters the author gives us a smnmary of tin* views 
of later authors pointing out their relation to earlier thinkers. Moreover 
in these he has traced the beginnings of deeliiic as far as Indian political 
speculation is concerned. 

All these chapters show his grasp of tliif siihjeet, and presiuit to us a 
comprehensive survey of Iho liistorx of lliiidn political genius. They 
bear testimony to the author’s scholarship ami industry, lie lias practically 
ransacked the whole of Hindu and Buddliist literiitiire, and has utilised 
all the material at his dis|)osal. Mon^over his tri*at.?m'iit of tin* subject 
is not only accurate aivl scholarly, but sliuws the true .spirit of historical 
enquiry. His comiiarativc illustnitioiis aild to the value of his ai:*count 
In many places he has come to the assislamrc of his reader by giving 

C arallel illustration fnmi European history, thereby enabling him to make 
is ideas clear and well defined. Lastly, the author de>erves the fullest 
amount of credit for his ably-written introiiuetinn, attached to llic Isuik. 
Within a short comiia.ss , he has given us a clear idea as to the nature 
and type of political evolution in Aiieieiit Iinlia, and Inis established 
the originality of the Imlo-Aryaii political ideas and of those cultural ideas 
which arose out of it. He deserves moreover the eoiigratulatiuii of his 
countrymen for having cx|)Osed the fallacy of an argument, which while 
it extolled the superiority of llii^u speciilaliuii denied India " a place in 
the political history of the world.” 

. While the author deKerve.s nothing but praise for his treatment 
and his method of enquiry, his view.s •«ii |»articu]ar topics leave iniieli 
room for difference of opinion. To quote a few such iiiKtanccs'— the 
author’s ex|x)sition of the Divine nature of Vedic royalty shows that 
the author’s mind is obsc'ssed with C(iiTeH|M)nding theories of 
Royalty in Ancient and Me<liseval Eiirofa* or elsewhere. There 
is indeed no denying tho fact, that Vedic royalty was landed, — 
holder of the office often identified with tho gods— nay, ho was often 
reganlcd as the "|jart taker of the gods” — yet there is nothing to prove thal' 
the office of king or the holder of that offiee \vf» in essonco divine. ^1*® 
above identification with the gods— was nothing but a reflexion of the 
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idea oF a universal order — The king performing services on earth, similar 
to those with which the divine powers were entrusted. Later on, indeed, 
veneration for the holder of royal office incresscfl and he was regard^ as the 
incarnation of the eight great gods. This again does not establish a divine 
theory of kingship which gained in the west. Again when we consider 
the Hindu theory of social contract we find nothing which justifies us to 
hold the king as a divine fiersonage. The contract was a true bilateral 
confract with rights and obligations fin both sides. Lastly, the fiction of a 
divine king falls to the ground, when we bear in mind that the moral 
right of revoliitiun resided in the people— who could destroy or depose an 
unrighteous king. 

His views on another such fopic call for a difference of opinion. 
(See pp. fio-fifi note.) Thus the author has tried to refute the views of 
])r. Banerjee and Dr. Hhaiidarkar, that “ the eonception of the king as the 
^ervant of tlic State was of the Ikimc principles of political thought in 
Ancient India.” In the face of express texts which regard the king as 
the servant of tlie jieople, tlie author shows his leanings towards the accept- 
ance of the view “ implied rather than expressed ” that the king was the 
servant of (iud, and practically rejects the value of the texts cited as 
being of too exceptional a character to Is* accepted.” 

Other such instances may be cited. His date of the Sukraniti is far from 
being acceptable. Similarly, his views as to the Arthasfistra being older 
than the Santiparva is again doubtful and reipiires a discussion. Lastly, 
the author’s attention nniy he ilrawn to the faet that the concept of the 
state has nut ri*ceivi*d the amount of attention it deserves. 

Inspite of rroin for differtnee of opinion, Dr. (ihoKiI’s book is 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Ancient India. 

NAItA\\»N’ ('IIANI)RA BaNRBJBE 


Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, by Phanindranath 
Bose, M.A., published by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras. ' 

This is a little book, which is .sure to serve as a faithful book of 
reference, and c»n be safely placeil in the hands of the students intending 
to be iiiitiatixl into the study of Tilietsin Buddhism developed chiefly on 
the basis of the writings of the Professoiv of different Buddhist Univer- 
sities at NalandS, Vikrainasila and other places. The book claims no 
originality of inaterial gathon>d by its author. It brings together the 
results of previous researches and present-s them in a very charming and 
nmdable form. The freshness with wliicii an old tale that was getting 
otherwise stale and dull has been retold is certainly the most redeeming 
feature of the book. 


B. M. Bahua. 
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Scieace of Living-^ booklet of about 110 pages, b^ Harimohan 
Banerjee, is a thoughtful treatise intended mainly for the Christian World. 
The author c^lls up3u his raider to give up false hopes and vanity, to purify 
life and to rest his hopes in Jesus, urho stands for his Sav our. The 
book is written in a clear style, and speaks well of the author and his 
original thoughts on the subject. 

N. C. B. 


India’s Flag by C. Kajagofialachar and published by Gaiiesh 
& Co., Madras, is a booklet which records the struggle of India for her flag, 
which symbolises her honour and her very life. It contains an article by 
Mahatma Gandhi and also ({notes several others from his ** Young India 
It trjes to impress upon Indian.^ the seriousness of the struggle and the 
principle involved therein and calls upon us to take all penalties which we 
ought to prefer to dishonour. 

N. C. B. 


Trua Love : by .S. M. Michael, dnd Kdition, Madras, Iflif. 
Price Re. 1. 

We have here a series of twenty {loeins, tlie theme liciiig, as the title of 
the collection indicates, love. The author’s lines nin smooth, and his 
English has a genuine English ring, unlike that of many an aspirant 
after poetic fame in country seeking the help of the imperial tongue. 
Some of the poems are Ijeautifiil, and some have a mystic ring, which is 
one of the modern notes in love-iKietry — a note which is inherited and 
modified from the erotistic symbolism of niediieval devotional poetry. The 
book seems to have been well received, for it is in its second edition, and 
• on the whole, we can say that Mr. Michael’s muse has pleased us. 

S. K. C. 
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ADDENDA £T CORRIGENDA 

I was 80 long merely reading or hearing of the insidious influence 
which environments exercise on the mind of man. But never did 1 realise 
it so welli 1 should say, so dangerously, as when I was re-scarchir.g some 
researchers. The atmosphere of my room then smelt so much of half- 
truths, untruths, carelessnesses and inaccuracies that I did not then know 
that it was to some extent causing mental aberration and throwing me 
actually into one blunder and one exaggeration. On p. :il3 of the last 
issue of the ‘ Calcutta Review,’ while appraising the critical value of Mr. 
Chanda’s work, 1 have made the assertion that in his * Indo- Aryan Races ’ 
he nowhere shows his indobtediiess to the ‘ Vedic Index.’ This assertion 
is unwarranted, and I very miioh regret the blunder into which I have 
fallen. Whatever else I have said aliout his work is, I think, well-founded. 
The exaggerated statement to which also 1 have to pleal guilty has occurred 
with reference to MM. llaraprasail Sastri. I have said I have not yet 
found any paper of his which contains footnotes. .\s a matter of fact, there 
are a few papers with such footnotes. Rut they are so few, and so far 
between that the role of the that he wants to play cannot for a moment 
be a matter of doubt. 

I express extreme regret for the inaccuracies into which I fell. I can 
well imagine some of my critics making great capital out of it and trying 
to show to the world that all my criticism is thus valueless. Let me, 
however, wait and if these are all the ))oints on which they assail me. 
They ought to ask Mr. Chanda to produce the manusi*ript of Uanaiagara^ 
which has Farendre instead of Furfitdi'o. Above all, they should induce 
Mr. R. D. Banerji to finish off his * crushing ’ reply to Prof. Lnders’ 
damaging criticism agaiiits him, which, they say, is very nearly ready. 
Unless these replies are forthcoming, my critics’ attempt to run me down 
is of no avail. 

On p. 316 occurs a misprint. In I. 16 insteail of “three * Bengali* 
scholars ’* there should have been “ * three’ Bengali scholars.” A well-wisher 
of mine fears that {lersons belonging to the camp of the * Modern 
Review* will purposely misinterpret it and spread the rumour that I 
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imply that wlieu Prof. Blianclarkar camo to Calcutta in 1917, there were 
no i^ood scliolara in Bengal. I submit that, in the first jilace, this does 
not follow from what I have said. Secondly, this is not a fact at all. If 
the quality, and not the quantity, of work is to be taken into consideration, 
by far the best scholar Bengal has produced since the time of Or. 
Rajendra Lai Mitra is the late Balm Mon Mohiin Cliakravarti. But he 
contributed all his articles to the learned Journals, and never mixed himself 
with the politics of the literary sphere. He is therefcire known to very 
few of his countrymen. Nevertheless, it is perfectly true that he was a 
first-rate scholar. Rut he was a Bengali, and was living when Prof. 
Bhandarkar was appointed to the Carmichael Chair. .Vnotlier tirst-rate 
Bengali scholar was the late Hr. Satischandra Vidyahhiishana. But he 
too like Prof. Bhandarkar committed the sin of eonniH^ting himself with 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and was therefore run down in certain quarters. 
There was also a third tirst-rate seliolar in Bengal when Prof. Bhandarkar 
came. He is Babn Bijayehandra Ma/.imnlar. Happily he has yi*t be«*ii 
spared for us, and the whole of Bengal is looking forward to the day when 
he, |)0.<i.sessed of phihilogiea) acumen, will bring out a critical mlifion of 
Batuhlha ganti u ih»ha. 


Dhaii.u.a riiui 
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THE STUDY OF LAW* 

Mr. Vice-Chancf.llor, Teachers, and Students, 

Let me assure you at the outsfit that to me it is a great 
pleasure and privilege to address an audience in this great 
University whose progress and development are objects of 
solicitude to every Indian, whatever his race or creed. Had 
not such a feeling animated me, I would have respectfully 
declined the difficult and delicate task which has been 
imposed on me, namely, to discourse to young aspirants 
for admission to the field of law on the study of their 
subject. 

In order that you may not misunderstand my purpose,’ 
let me tell you at once that [ shall not take upon myself 
the responsibility to tulvise you, my young friend:*, on the 
choice of a profession. The selection of what will he the 
vocation for life is about the most difficult task that presents 
itself to a young man, his guardians, friends and advisers ; 
for, on the one hand, the choice is generally irrevocable ; on 
the other, a mistake may lie fatal. I am a believer in the 
doctrine that that is done liest which is done gladly and 
with feelings of pleasure. If a nuin is compelled to follow 
a calling ivhich is distasteful, because unsuited to his 
powers and inclination, he is liable to court failure from 
the start. Let me road to you the words of wisdom of 
John lluskin : 

** Wo are not sent into this world to do anything into 
which we cannot put our hearts. We have certain work 
to do for our bread, and that is to he done strenuously; 
other work to do for our delight, and that is to lie done 

' An nddreia delivered by Sir Asntosh Moiilcerj«>e on the -tth August, 
1928, on the ooeuion of the inangnratiou cereuionv of the Department of 
Legs! Studies in the Benares Hindu University. 

20 
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heartily ; neither is to be done by halves or shifts, but with a 
will, and what is not worth this effort is not to be done at all.’* 

A yoiin^ man should consequently look into his own 
heart Irafore he chooses his profession. It is not for others to 
dictate whether he will serve the community better if he 
selects one jiath rather than another, for instance, if he <;oes 
into law rather than into medicine. But, let me give an 
einpliatic warning that there is no royal road to success in 
law. '.Law is not easy as a profession ; its field is enormous ; 
its boundaries are ever widening. The period of study and 
self-instruction never comes to an end in the department of 
law; even the most assiduous amongst us have realised 
from experience that the frontier of the domain of knowledge 
of law steadily recedes liefore each new stop in advance. 

You will not expect me, on the present occasion, to 
embark upon so perilous an adventure as the framing of 
a definition of the term Law ” which has battled generations 
of jurists and publicists. I shall content myself with an 
extract from the famous opening passage of th(‘ Digest of 
Justinian : 

“ Law is the art of what is good and equitable, of which 
lawyers are deservinlly called the priests, for they cultivate 
justice and profess a clase knowledge of what is good and 
equitable, sciiarating the equitable from the inequitable ; 
distinguishing the lawful from the unlawful ; desiring to 
make men good, not only from feitr of punishment but also 
the ipfluence of rewards ; maintaining, if 1 err not, a true, 
not a pretended philosophy.” 

Law is thus coeval with society and society cannot exist 
without law ; there is nothing higher or nobler, open to 
human effort, than the administration of justice and right 
between man and man, between the individual and the State. 
It is consequently the paramount duty of the lawyer to 
promote reverence for law. Laws may be unjust or unsuited 
to the times ; but so long as they stand unrepealed, it is the 
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high office of the lawyer to sec that they are respected and 
obeyed. Reverence for law makes for social order, which, 
in the words of an illustrious lawyer, must be the political 
religion of every progressive nation. Thus the opportunities 
of the lawyer for public service and social advancement are 
of no mean order. His natural opposition to absolute power 
makes him invaluable as a minister of justice, so that tbe forces 
for good government should lie maintained everyw'hcre in full 
and constant action. It is this aspect which makes the lawyer 
an object of dre;id to the class known as persons in authority. 
Let me remind you of a story of Veter the Great, who 
travelled far and wide with a view to ascertain by personal 
observation what had l)ecn accomplished by modern govern* 
ments. The great Kmperor was so forcibly struck by the 
numbers and privileges of tbe Knglish Rar that he told one 
of his informants that there wen* only two lawyers in the 
Empire of Russia and he proposed to hang them on his 
return. Fnim the standpoint of thi* mighty Monarch that was 
no bad policy; the lawyer is by nature and by training 
unfriendly to absolute power ; for his ac'tivities are conditioned 
on the existence of a government of laws rather than of men. 
The story of Peter the Great may or may not Im* apocryphal ; 
but its moral is reflected in a celebrated passage of an 
oration by the pmfoundest |Nilitical thinker of the eighteenth 
century. Edmund Ihirke traced the untractable spirit of 
the American Colonists as the growth and eifect of their 
system of education which included an extensive study of law : 

“ In no country, perhaps, in the world is the law so 
genenil a study. The profession itstdf is numerous and power- 
ful ; and in most provinces takes the lead. The greater numher 
of deputies sent to (kmgress were hiwyers. Hut all who 
read, and most do read, endeiivour to obtain some smattering 
in that science. 1 have been b>ld by an eminent bookseller that 
in no branch of his business, after tracts of popular devotion, 
were so many books as those on the law exported to the 
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plantations. The colonists have now fallen into the way of 
printing them for their own use. I hear that they have sold 
nearly as many of Blackstone’s Commentaries in America as in 
England. This study of the law renders men acute, inquisitive, 
dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in defense, full of 
resources.” 

De Tocqueville emphasised the same conclusion from a 
different standpoint : 

“ By birth and interest lawyers l)elong to the people ; by habit 
and tiistc to the aristocracy ; and they may be looked upon 
as the natural bond and connecting link of the two great 
classes of society. They are athiched to the public order 
beyond any other consideration, and the liest security of public 
order is authority. If they prixe the free institutions of 
their country much, they value the legality of thest^ institutions 
far more. They are less afraid of tyranny tlian of arbitrary 
power.” 

You will not l)c surprised to (ind that this ideal of 
the fighting quality of the lawyer — this fighting for other 
men — appealed to the Roman jurist as his true title to 
public regard. Listen to this passage from the Code of 
Justinian : 

"Advocates who decide the doubtful fates of causes and 
by tbe strength of their defense often set up again that 
which had fallen, and restore that which was weakened, 
whether in public or in private concerns, protect mankind 
not less than if they saved country and home by liattle and 
by wounds. For, in our warlike empire, we confide not in 
those alone who contend with swords, shields and breast* 
plates, but in advocates also, for those who manage others’ 
causes, fight as, confident in the strength of glorious eloquence, 
they defend the hope and life:and children of those in peril.” 

We must not, however, lay stress on this fighting aspect 
of the public service of the lawyer and disregard ahother 
function which is not only no less valuable but is 'indeed far 
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more worthy of admiration. The lawyer as the peace* 
maker is by no means a rare phenomenon in the ranks of 
the profession, and there are many who take to heart the 
eloquent injunction of Abraham Lincoln Avhen he urged 
lawyers to keep their clients out of Court whenever they 
could : “ Discourage litigation. Persuade your neighbours to 
compromise whenever you can. Point out to them how the 
nominal winner is often the real loser in fees, expenses and 
waste of time. As a peacemaker, the lawyer has a superior 
opportunity of becoming a gotxl man. There will always be 
enough business. Never stir up litigation. A worse man can 
scarcely 1)e found tlian one who does this.” The lawyer has 
thus ample and diversified opportunity to sliape the course 
of others in the conduct of life and through them the conduct 
of the community. 

Let me next emphasise that law is neither a trade nor 
a solemn jugglery, hut is a true and living science, and 
it is open to each and every one of you to love law' as a 
science and to feel the full dignity of lieing a minister 
at its altars. We have opened a new chapter in the history 
of world and there has undoubtedly lieen no period during 
which the study of the law, in the broadesl and most 
enlightened spirit possible, has been of equal importance, not 
only to the profession but also to society at large as it is 
constituted to*day. We arc face to face with novel problems 
of diverse kinds, beyond the reach of the imagination of our 
ancestors ; these problems re({uire for their adequate solution 
a deep and wide know'ledge of the principles of law. No true 
friend of our people will at this critical stage of the develop- 
ment of our national life decry, much less retard, the study 
of law, which, when rightly pursued, has the most liberalising 
effect. It is calculated to call into exercise the highest 
powers and capacities of the human mind; it is capable of 
that oritioal, historical and comparative treatment which is 
the glory .of modern science, and surely it deserves a high 
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rank in the curriculum of University studies along with 
political philosophy and sociology. 

I have already indicated that a serious student of law 
must for ever abandon all hope of a life of case : for no 
method has yet been discovered that will relieve him of the 
necessity of close applications and serious study which must 
continue during the whole period of his active connection 
with his profession. In this domain of knowledge, i^t any 
rate, no true gospel has been found save that of hard labour. 
We cannot overlook that though 1)ooks have multiplied and 
the Imuuds of human knowledge have been vastly extended, 
the human mind has made no correspotidiiig improvement, 
if, indeed, it has not, as some maintain, lost its primitive 
vigour. It is nut for mo to judges whether in every 
single department of learning the acquisition of aeuessiblo 
knowledge will exhaust the labours of the longest life. This, 
at any rate, may lie aflirmcKl that of all the branches of learn ■ 
ing, none is more extensive or more complex than that of 
the law. Law had its origin in remote antiquity, and on the 
principle that law was made for man and not man for law, it 
has adapted itself, notwithstanding all the imperfections of 
its mode of development through ages, to all the wondiwful 
complications of modern life. Trace its history, and you wiU 
discover, as others have done before you, tlmt it embodies the 
constant longing of men for an ideal system of justice and 
bears within itself the marks, however obliterated by lafise of 
time, of long-forgotten social customs, conflicts and revolutions. 
The story of this ever continuous struggle must be recalled 
by all w’ho seek a proper understanding and interpretation 
of the law and harbour the honourable aspiration to associate 
themselves with its future development. Believe me, I do 
not thus refer to the vast extent and intricacy of the law 
with a view to cool your ardour or to paralyse your ambition. 
1 desire to urge you to devote yourselves to a life of unrelent- 
ing study and labour. This applies with special force to the 
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Indian student of law, who must undertake, even if he desires 
to attain only a tolerable measure of success, a far more com- 
prehensive course of study than is customary for the student 
of law brought up under other systems. No Indian student 
of law can affonl to avoid a close and critical study of 
Hindu Tjaw and Mahomedan Law, which constitute monuments 
of Asiatic jO'enius of two fundamentally different types. 
The Indian student must, at the same time, acquaint himself, 
to the best of his ability, with the products of ever active 
Indian Legislatiinrs — Provincial and Imperial. The imperfec- 
tions of our codifle<l law make it obligatory upon our students 
to acquaint themselves with that elusive l)ody of rules, known 
as the principles of justice, equity and good conscience, which, 
it was wisely ordained a (century and a half ago, should be 
invoked whenever the matter in controversy was not complete- 
ly covered by a specific provision of the law. These principlas 
of justice, equity and good conscience have nattirally meant the 
importation, often without careful scrutiny, of the analogies 
of English Law whenever deemed applicable to Indian 
society and circumstances. The Indian student cannot thus 
escape an intelligent study of the principles of Elngllsh Law, 
which further permeate many a legislative enactment. If lie 
is wise and industrious, he will not lie content with exploring 
its foundations in its native soil but ivill also study its wonder- 
ful development, amidst novel and progressive surroundings, in 
the United States and in the firitlsh Colonics and Dependencies. 
He will master the monumental institutes and commentaries 
of Coke and Blackstone, of Kent and Burge. But, lieyond and 
above all this, the Indian student of law must acquire a 
competent knowledge of the principles of the Biomon Law 
which has pervaded the jurisprudence of every civilised nation. 
The Roman Law, as Prof. James Bryce asserted, is perhaps 
the most perfect example, which the range of human effort 
presents, of ' the application of a body of abstract principles to 
the complex facts of life and society. The Roman jurists 
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assimilated theory and practice in a remarkable manner. 
Their theory was so thoroughly worked out as to be fit for 
imniediato application, and their practich was uniformly 
ennobled by scientific treatment, fn every principle, they 
saw an instance of its application, in every concrete case, the 
rule whereby it was determined ; and their mastery was 
incontestable in the facility with which they passed from 
the universal to .the particular and from the particular to 
the universal. The study of hiw, it has been maintained by an 
illustrious German jurist, is from its very nature exposed to 
a double danger; we are apt, on the one hand, to soar 
through theory to empty abstractions, and, on the other 
hand, to sink through practice into a soulless handicraft. 
Roman Law, if studied aright as a science, provides an 
effective remedy against both dangers. It holds us fast upon 
the ground of a living reality ; it binds our juristic thought, 
on the one side, to a magnificent past, and, on the other, to 
the legal system of many a civilised nation. Let me assure 
you that a discriminating study of the principles of Roman 
la^ is of inestimable value, not merely as a mental discipline, 
but as a broad foundation for the full appreciation of 
eomparative jurisprudence. You onre it to yourselves and to 
the great profession you desire to enter, not to be mere 
mechanics, but, so far as is possible, to be jurists, and, even tb 
be reformers of that law, which is not an invention of jurists 
and legislators, but has grown and is blended with the 
social life of the people. When you thus realise the magnitude 
and nobility of the task which lies before you, you will not 
be surprised at the assertion that the study of law retiuires 
and deserves lifelong attention of the most exacting and 
undivided character. Let me read to you the testimony of 
one of the most accomplished workers in this field, Joseph 
Story, Advocate, Professor, Judge and Jurist : 

“ The law is a soienoe of such vast extent and intricacy, 
dl sntdi severe logic and nice dependencies, that it has always 
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tasked the higlieat minds to reach oven its ordinary 
boundaries. But eminence can never be attained without 
the most laliorious study united with talents of a superior 
order. There is no royal road to guide us through its 
labyrinths. These are to lie penetrated by skill, and mastered 
by a frequent survey of landmarks. It has almost passed 
into a proverb that the lucubrations of twenty years will do 
little more than conduct us to the vestibule of the temple ; 
and ail equal period may well be devoted to exploring the 
recesses.” 

Be not, however, app tiled by the magnitude of the task 
which lies before you. It is not inconceivable that after 
a quarter of a century of diligent study of the science to 
which you propose to devote yourselves, you will have a more 
profound and abiding sense of ignorance than oppresses you 
at the present moment. But you should realise, at the same 
time, that the last enemy we have to conquer is ignorance, 
the foe that meets us on the thre.shold, at our entrance into 
life, and ceaselessly attends us at every step of our career. 
Fortunately, though art is long and life is short, though 
the immense body of the law may profoundly impress us a'ith 
a sense of despair if nut helplessness, there is this encouraging 
factor that law is essentially a science of principles. The 
chief purpose of legal education is to impart to the student 
a knowledge not of practical details but of fundamental 
principles, to teach him to draw the right conclusions from 
the premises. If the student htui thus been brought face 
to face with principles and conclusions, if his mind has been 
illuminated by an exposition of their relation to other ueces> 
sary truths, if he has been conducted down the historic path 
of social and legal evolution until he has reached the present 
rules of law, he cannot have failed to absorb and assimilate 
the reason of the law. lie will then have mastered law as 
the science which helps to eliminate and enforce right and 
to detect and punish ivrong. Let then the student discover 
?1 
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these prinoiples from the dry husks of text books, statutes 
and reports. Let him extract, master and retain the principles 
he has brought to light, for his success as a student of law 
will 1)e measured by the success wliich has attended bis efforts 
to pursue this process of analysis and assimilation. I et then 
the student avoid witli scrupulous care that s«lf>deception 
which is destructive of all sound knowledge. He may by 
artful cram delude his examiners and obtain admission to his 
degree ; but let him rest assured that he will never delude 
the judge, much less his adversary who will not be slow to 
take full advantage of his profound ignorance. He will then 
realise, when too bite, that if a man commences practice 
without a knowledge of the principles of law, he never learns 
them afterwards. Let him not seek solace in the example of 
men of ability, who may have, in excf^ptional instances, 
attained distinction, though without liberal cciuipment ; their 
careers would have been still more distinguished, their mark 
on their generation graven still deeper and their contributions 
to the wisdom of the world still weightier, had they the 
benefits of scientific legal training before they entered upon 
the arduous and responsible duties that awaited them. 

It is impossible for me within the time at my disposal 
to speak to you about other matters of vital importance, such 
as the unlimited opportunities of the lawyer for public service 
and social advancement, specially in the role of judges and 
legislators ; but let me emphasise that the members of the 
profession have been held responsible for evils which they 
have neither brought aliout nor sought to perpetuate. It is 
frequently overlooked that law must lie administered as it 
exists, though, as a result, a Court of justice may, in rare 
cases and for the purpose of a particular judgment, he 
uphiraided as a Court of injustice. The remedy lies, in very 
many of such instances, with the legislature, which, though 
influenced, cannot, for manifest reasons, be dominated by 
men trained in the principles of legal, political and social 
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philosophy. Legislation, it may conceded, must he in 
harmony with public opinion ; but it is often ignored that 
the products of the legislature have a strange vitality and 
survive on the statute liook long after public opinion has 
altered its course. It is the duty of the lawyer, who has 
studied statutes ns documents which set out the ideals of 
society that ha\'e 1)een strong enough to reach that final 
form of expression, to assist in the change as the dominant 
will changes with the progress of the times from century to 
century. 

Lot me remind you finally of the famous estimate of the 
legal profession, made by Lord Bolinghrok e, as “ in its nature 
the noblest and most beneficial to mankind, and in its abuse 
and deliasement the most sonlid and the most pernicious.” 
I shall not pause to consider whether this description may 
not lie accurately applied to many a sphere of human activity'. 
I shall only urge you to make an unhesitating choice of the 
onlv honourable of these alternatives. Read at large the 
biographies of illustrious lawyers, such fascinating works as 
CanipbcU’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors and of the Chief 
.Justices of England and Lewis’s Lives of the Great American 
TiAwyers. You will feel ennobled by the careers of men, who 
have risen from the ranks and consecrated themselves in the 
service of society, always striving to aid in the w'orldwide 
effort to make law* and justice one and the same. Let me, in 
conclusion, place liefore you the ideal of the true ambition 
of the lawyer in the impressive language of an eminent 
judg(* ; 

“ To serve man by diligent study and true counsel of 
the municipal law ; to aid in solving the questions and 
guiding the business of society according to law’ ; to fulfil his 
allotted part in protecting society and its members against 
w’rong, in enforcing all rights and redressing all w'rongs ; and 
to answer before and man, according to the scope of his 
office and duty, for the true and just administration of the 
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municipal law. There go to this ambition, high integrity of 
character and life ; inherent love of truth and right ; intense 
sense of obedience, of subordination to law, liecause it is law; 
deep reverence of all authority, human and divine ; generous 
sympathy with man and profound dependence on God. Theso 
we can all command. There should go high intelligence. 
That we cannot command. But every reasonable degree of 
intelligence can conquer adequate knowledge for meritorious 
service in the profession.” 
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CONTRRRNCR AT (lOVRKXMRKT HOURR 
The im July, 

We published in' our hvst number (p. 8 1-? ante) a report ot 
the proceedinji^s of the Conference held at Government House 
on the 1 2th .1 iily last under the presidency of His Excellency 
the Chancellor. We have now been furnished with the 
following; reimrt of the opening Addn^ss by His Excellency : 

HIS EXCELLENCY 1 HE CIIANCELLOU: Before I 
come to the business of this meeting, there arc two things 
which I want to «iy. The first is to express my personal 
regret at th(> al)sence of the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. B. N. Ba.su, 
and my sympathy with him for the indisposition which ha.s 
kept him away. I feel sure that everybody in this room sliarea 
that regret and sympathy. 

Secondly, I want at once, to clear away any suspicion tliat 
there may be in the minds of the members of the Senate 
regarding the object or possible consc'quences of this meeting. 
Professor Ilaman has been good enough to send me a copy of 
the letter which he has written to the Press. I have learned 
from that letter that Professor Raman and perhaps other 
memliers are a little apprehensive as to my object in calling 
this meeting. He fears lest I may give a version of the past 
events which may lie unacceptable to the meml)ers of the 
Senate and which they may feel it necessary to contradict — 
thus leading to an unpleasant controversy. The learned 
Professor seems to think that I have invited you here in order 
to say to. you, “ Gentlemen, we have been quarelling for nearly 
» year ; I propose to explain to you that in that controversy 
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we have always lieen in tlio right and you have been in the 
wroi^, and since you are enjoying the hospitality of my house, 
I hope that you will not be so uncivil as to contradict me ! ” 
The second fear he has expressed in that letter is lest 1 may 
make some new proposal to you and ask you to express your 
opinions on it l)efore you liavo had time to think the matter 
over, and carefully weigh your answers. I want to assure you 
at once that I have not the slightest intention of doing any* 
thing of the sort. My object is to allay controversy not to 
create it. I have no intention of going back at all. My 
object is to get on. I am very much indebted to Professor 
Raman for pointing out to mo the dangers which lie in my path. 
I can assure you that I shall lie scrupulously careful to avoid 
them. My only reason for saying what 1 have to say to you in 
person instead of in the form of a written communication, is 
that 1 have found by past experience that the meaning and 
sulistance of oilicial communications are apt to be mis- 
con.strued. However careful one may be, there is always the 
danger of some word or phra.se lieing misunderstood and 
conveying a meaning the exact opposite of what was intended. 
1 am a great lieliever in a personal discussion of this character 
which enables one to say what I have to say to you and gives 
to my listeners an opportunity of saying whatever they may 
wish in return. If 1 say anything which is misunderstood or 
which gives an impre.ssion of the kind which I want to avoid, 
I hope it will 1 ms immediately taken up, explained and set 
right. 

I now come to the point of this meeting. You will 
remember I had a discussion with some of you in December 
last. I gave an assurance on that occasion that Government 
had no intention of introducing their Bill until they had fully 
discussed it with you. 1 hoped that that meeting would have 
served to allay any misgivings you may have had r^arding 
our intentions. I am obliged to confess that I was not very 
successful, liecause I And that the fears in the minds of the 
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Senate as to the intentions of Government have increased 

rather than diminished since then. Gentlemen, when you 

come to know me lietter, you will learn tliat I am a person 

not easily discoura^d by failures of this kind. I am deter* 

mined to make another attempt. It is with this object that 

[ have invited you here to*day. I think perhaps it would 

have lieen wiser, if instead of bein^ content with merely giving 

you an assurance, 1 had been more precise and given you an 

opportunity of discussing how that assurance could Iwst be 

carried out. On account of that omission some controversy, 

vou will remember, arose as to whether the Conference or 
» 

discussion between Government and the University should 
take place before or after the Bill had been submitted to the 
(iovernment of India. If we had discussed that question at 
the time, I feci almost sure this controversy would never 
have arisen. Be that as it may. it is not my intention to 
re*open it at the present time. 

As you know the Bill, which was drafte<l by the Govern* 
ment almiit a year ago, has been considered by the Senate and 
their opinion presented to us in writing. That Bill has also 
been considered by the Government of Assam, and they too 
have sent to us their views in writing. All these views 
together with the comments of the (iovernment of Bengal 
have been submitted to the Goveriimeut of India. Consider* 
able correspondenct) extending over several months has taken 
place between ourselves and (he. Government of India on 
the subject and I had the occasion of a personal discussion 
on this subject with llis Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Hon’ble Member in Charge of Education. I am liappy to 
say that there is complete agreement between the Govern* 
ment of India and ourselves regarding our competence to 
legislate and the objects we seek to attain by this legislation. 
The views of all the parties have been expressed, but there 
lu(s been no opportunity as yet of bringing the various parties 
together with a view to securing a discussion of the points 
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at issue and, if possible, an agreement. That is the only 
stage which now remains to be completed. We have liad corres- 
pondence. Conferences and Committees have been suggested. 
But no actual meeting has as yet taken place. Now it is 
iny earnest wish that such a meeting should take place at 
the earliest possible moment. It is with the object of dis- 
cussing with you the date and the manner uf such a meeting 
that I have invited you here. Ilemcm1)ering what Dr. llaman 
has said, let me again assure you I have no intention of 
asking you to commit yourselves to-{lay to any decision with 
regard to the procedure which I am going to suggfist. I 
only want to afford you an opportunity of sttyiiig anything 
you may care to say regarding the suggestions tiiat [ put 
before you. 

As has already been indicated by a brief commiuii(|iie 
in the Press, we propose to invite the repn.'sentatives of 
the Senate and the representatives of the (lovernment 
uf Assam to meet us at an early date. The Qovernment 
of India have kindly consented to l)e present at that 
Conference and to assist us in the discussion. Of course 
their representatives will not take any side. They will 
be there to give friendly advice to iNith parties. I 
may say, and 1 am sure you will agree with me, that it 
.will very materially assist us to have present at the Con- 
ference representatives of the Government uf India with 
whom rests the ultimate decision of matters iti dispute 
between ourselves and the University. With regard to the 
date which would suit me best, I propose the third week of 
August. As I have already said, I will ask you for no deci- 
sion. But I shall be very glad to hear the views of those 
present with regard to the date. As regards the numlier and 
personnel of the University representatives, these matters 
can bo settled in consultation with the Vioe-Cliaiicellor. 
Whatever date may be selected, I am anxious that the repre- 
sentatives of the University should come to this Conference 
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with authority to exprew the opiaion of the University on the 
main points under discussion. The final decision, of coarse, 
will rest with the Senate, but we could not get on unless at 
the meeting itself those who represented the Senate were able 
to tell us what the University thought about this or that 
question which may come up for discussion. At this meeting 
we shall explain what are the objects of Government in the 
legislation which we contemplate. You will have an oppor* 
tunity of saying how far you are in agreement or disagree- 
ment with those objects. I have every hope that when we 
have discussed the matter, we shall find that there is substantial 
agreement lietween us. The points on which we agree 
we can put into the Bill. When we have exhausted all the 
points on which we agree, there may be— I do not say there 
will l)e — some points on a’hich we disagree. We will then 
discuss in the Conference itself the best way of dealing with 
those matters. I suggest that proliably the l)est course will 
be for us to place at your disposal the services of a draftsman 
and for you to instruct him to put in the form of clauses the 
views you hold regarding either amendments of or additions to 
our Bill. When we reach that stage, we shall embody in the 
Bill the points on which we agree and shall omit those points 
on which we disagree. We shall then have liefore us an 
actual draft. This draft can be sent to the Senate and 
discussed by them. I suggest that we should then meet i^in 
with this .draft and see whether we can come to an agreement 
and finally if there are pointa on which we fail to agre^ the 
whole matter can l)c placed before the (lovernnient of India 
for their decision. We shall submit to them our Bill 
and you will, of coarse, lie free to send up your alternative 
suggestions. Now' I submit, gentlemen, such a procedure 
seems to me to be fair to all parties. I leave it to you. 
I ask no decision. I want you to consider the matter 
and to tell me if I have said anything with which you do 
not agree. 

83 
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Let mu conclude by expressing the hope that when \vn 
(X)me to sit round a table and discuss fully and freely all the 
points at issue, it will be found that the dilTcrences lietween 
us arc not so great as they have been represented. I have 
every hope that we shall bo able to agree on the main points. 
If disagreement remains on some minor points, that disagree- 
ment should not be and 1 hope will not Ixj such as to impair 
the friendly relations 1)etween tho Government and the 
University, which ought, in the interest of both, to Ije preserved. 
It all depends on the spirit in which we come together. I 
can a.S8urc you that as far sis Government is (‘oiiceriied, we 
shall meet you with the strongest di?sire to secure agreement. 
I shall spare no effort to achitsve that «uul, 1 have every 
confidence that our nu*eting will Ik^ bmieiicial to the Gniver.sity 
if your representatives come in the same spirit. 

My Last word is this. In di'alins; with all (|ue.stioii>i 
concerning the Univ<;rsity, 1 have no consideration other than 
what 1 conceive to Iw the beneHt of the riiiversity. T have 
no concern either for my own personal reputation, or for that 
of anyone else. I may l)e right or wn>ng. Ibit in the views 
which 1 hold I have no thought whatsoever if.vcept to promote, 
to the best of my abilities, the interests of tin; University, its 
teachers, professors and students. 

• • • « 

LTNiVEiwriv Lkoislation. 

Since our last i.s.sue the (piestion of l.'nivtTsity |l•gislati•In 
has made further progres.s. The Conference at Government 
House held on the 12th .luly last was followed hy tho follmv- 
ing correspondence ; 

From — SECKhMiiy to nib tiovhK.MiK.\T i*r 
Tij— Thk KFtfISTK AK, C.»uirrt I'-mvebsitv. 

tnlcHlhi, Ike SiHfk 

With ivf<!r«nc(! t'l 3 uur ieltur No. 0-01:2, ilati'd the l-th 
June, I92S, with which was forwanled copy of » 
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aflopted by the Syndicate at their meetinj; held on the 9th June, 
loss, dealinjr intar alia with the appointment of a representa- 
tive committee to investigate the various matters connected 
with the Calcutta University legislation, I am directed to refer 
the Viee-Chancellor and the Syndicate to the speech delivered by 
His Excellency the Chancellor on the 1:2th July last to the mem- 
bers of the Senate in (iovernment House. The Vice-Chancellor 
and the Syndicate will perhaps a»ree with Ciovernment that in 
view of this sixiech it will lie desirable to drop the committee 
suggested in the previous correspondence and to have a con- 
ference on the lines indicated by His Excellency the Chancellor. 
In accordance with the assiiraiue given by him, I am now to 
communicate with \oii ofBci.iIly and invite your concurrence 
reganling the date on wiiich the conference may be held and 
the prcce«lure to be followml. 

I am to inform you that the 20th of August at (lovern- 
iiicnt House at 9-00 a.m. would be a convenient date for His 
KxccIhMicv who dcsin^s to la* present at the first meeting. 
It is |ir(i|iOMHl to invite reproentativos of the l-niversitv 
as W(dl IIS the repn^sentatives of the Croverninent of Assam 
to this conferoiiee which will also be attended by two representa- 
tives of the (lovcrnmeiit of fiidia whoso function will lie 
to help anti advise, should any advice be sought. As reganis 
the niiiiibrr and |>ersiiiinel of the Tniversity representatives, it 
is pru|)osed tliut these will be sett I hI in consultation with the 
Viee-(Miancellor. 

The (ioverniii«*iit of Kengal will place confidentially 
liid'ore this confen*nee as a Imsis for diseiissioii the two Hills 
dealing with ('aleutta ruiversiiy and with secondary eiliication, 
eopies of whieh have already lieen subinitteil to the Senate. 
Hie representatives of the Senate and of the iioveriiment of 
Assam will then have an up{iortuni(y of stating whether they 
objeoi to any legislation, what ainentinients they desire to make 
in these Hills, im* what alternative |noposaIs they desire to sub- 
stitute for them. If, after discussion, agreement can lie reacheil 
regarding the aineiidiiuuit of the (luveriiineiit Hills or the lines 
on which new Hills should he drafted, new drafts to carry out 
this agreement will lie prepared and submitted to the Senate. 
Where there is disagreement reganling either ainendnieiit of 
the (iDvernineiii Hills or the Mihstitution of alternative Bills, 
the confeivtice will deteriiiiiie how to proceeil, but 1 am aiitliorised 
to st;ite tliat the (luvernineiif of Hengal would be prepared, 
should siieli a eoiirsc l»e ilcsired. to depute their draftsman to 
einhody in the form of clauses the changes thsind by the 
representatives of the I'niversity or of the (lovt. of Assam. 
It is pro|)oseil that the eonferenee should meet later in the year 
t4> discuss the reviseil drafts of the liovcrnnient Bills and the 
clauses drafteil on liehalf of the Tniversity or of the Oovem- 
ineiit of Assam. If then agreement is not rt^ached on all points 
the Govern men t of Bengal will submit their itwised Bills to 
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the Government of India for the eanotion of the Governor- 
General to iiitrodnoe (hem into the Legislative Cotinoil. They 
will also forward to the Government of India, if so desired, the 
alternative proposals of the University and of the Govt, of 
Assam and the reasons why the Government are unable to 
accept them. 

4. I am now to nH(uest that, with the permission of the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate, Government may be in- 
formed, at a very early date, whether the Senate have any 
guggestions to make with reganl to the procedure and whether 
the dste provisionally fixeil will suit the Univeroily representa- 
tives. 


From— O mi. Rmsistrar, Univkrsity of CAU-riTA, 

To— 

Tiik SECRETARV to tub OOVKKNMENT o^ BENGAL, 
Eiutatiom Dkfahtmknt. 

Sentiff the iiOth lei if ^ /.W.V. 

Your letter No. 217ii Edn., datwl the 28tb July, IS>2.‘S. 
Pending eonsidenitioti of your l«*tter by the Syndieste and 
the Senate, I am din*frtHl by tin* V'iw-ChnneeHor to rt*<|iu*st 
you to be good enough to Ciuniminieate to me the i:uml>er and 
personnel of the representatives of the nowrnmenU of Bengal 
and Assam on the pro|)osi*d ronferfuice. This infoiMtation will 
be very helpful in the selection of our I'niversity n?|>reseiitatjve- 
as there are members who are common to the t'liiversity, the 
Legislative ('ouneil and the Government. As the Syndicate 
will meet on Thursday next it is desirable, that the inforinatimi 
should reach ibis oftice on or Wfore that (lute. 

A meeting of the Seriate will be held early next month and 
a further cornmiinication will follow. 


From— ^KCRKTAKY To IIIK GoVKRXMKNr fiF Bkntiai., 

— Tub RKGISTR.AIi, ("awitia IJmivkrritv. 

iSilcHlia^ the 2nd JuffHst, I!***l-^ 

With reference to your letter No. G. 64, dated the 81st July. 
1928, I am directed to say that as His Excellency the Governor 
IS on tour, it is not possible to communicate to you the iiiiinl*^f 
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and personnel of the representatives of this Government on the 
proposed University Conference. A further communication 
will| howeveri be made as soon as these questions are settled in 
consultation with him. Meanwhile to facilitate mattersi I am 
to re(|iie8t that the Vice-Chancellor and the Sjndicate will be 
so goM as to inform Government the number and iwrsoniiel of 
the University representatives on the (Conference. 

2. The Government of Assam have already been addressed 
as rej|;arflo their representatives. 

On thia correspondence the Syndicate on the 2n(l August, 
19^8, recorded the following resolution. 

That the correspondence l»e placed bi-fore the Senate with 
the recommendation that the views of the Senate, as recorded 
below, lie communicated to the Guvernment in reply to their 
letters ; — 

1. That, while welconiin^ the (Conference for the discussion 
of fundamental principles re^nling I'liiversity Legislation, the 
Senate is convinced that it is essential that the (Tonfereiice 
should be followed by a CJonimittee for a detailed eonsideratioii 
of the very lar^e mass of inqiortant and complex facts involved 
in the quest ion of n*coiist ruction of the 1; Diversity. 

2. That, as the niimlier and jiersoiinel of representatives of 
Government on the ('onferenoc Imve-not Wn indicated, the 
Senate should be allowed to elec^t the same number of repre- 
sentatives on the (Viiifereuee as the (i<»vernment of Ren«;^l. 

•t. That, while the ('onfen*iice inav lie appropriately oiieneii 
by His Kxcellency the I'lmiieidlor, the ('ontereiiee should have a 
(-hairiiian aud it is desir.ible that the Vice-(-haneellor of the 
University should Im* the ('hairnian. 

4. That, ill view of there liciip.; holidays from \’2nd to 
24tli Aufsust, it will be eoiivenieiit if the Confrrence eommences 
its sittings on the 2'2iul instant 

The Senate, on t\w 11th August 192!1, passed these 
rt'solutions with inoditications. The followinsr motions were 
adopted : 

Hr. llamapraaad Mookerjee- - 

“That the Government be informeil that if the Bills W treated as a 
Usis for discussion in the (Conference, the Senate Ue|K)rts^ on the Bills 
should also bo placed before that Body with the |>ermission of His 
Kxcclleniry the Chancellor.* 

Professor Pramathauath Bannerjea— 

“That, in the opinion of the senate, it is desiiable that the two bills 
dfwiing with the Calcutta University and Secondary Education together 
with the Reports of the Senate theMn lie published at the time they are 
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placed before the proposed (^lnferpnce and that an authorised report of the 
])roccedings as well ns the ooiioliisions of the Conference lie made available 
to the public.” 

Professor C. V. Kainjin - 

“ That the dele«yates of the l-niversity be loijuested to press on the 
Conference the views of the Senate as expressed below ; 

(i) The (Conference should be free to consider the whole question of 
University reconstruction, in its various as|)COts ineliidiii^ finance ; 

(//) The recommendations of the Conference should be based on the 
Report of the Sadler (.\iiniiiission with such mod ifi(*at ions as may be rcndcreil 
necessary by finaneial or other oonsitlcratiuiis ; and that no useful ]Mirpose 
would be serv(*d by taking the t«vo (lowriiment Kills its the Isiais of 
discussion. 

(//V) To make any rtronsf ruction of the I’liiversily td' any use, it is 
absolutely essential that tlie (invemmeiits eoiireriicl should (fraiit the 
University financial assistance on a misniiuble scah*.” 

The followiiii^: lett«*r was suhse(|Ui*nfly ri‘ceived by the 
Vice-Chancellor from the Secretary to tin* Kdiiration Depart- 
ment on the 1 tth Auiritst : 

“I notice that at the inectini^ ff the Senate liclil on the ! Ith .\iii>ii.«t 
lastj a resolution was carrictl rceiunineiidiiur. /'''*'/' that, in view nf 

there bein^ h(diila\s from Aii;;u<t ri .'nd !•» ‘iltli, it woiilfl be eonvmiiint if 
the (.Conference oil Uiiivfr>ify Lerrisheion coiunieiiccil its sittings on tin* 
22nd. Ill's Excellency is, howcwr, particularly anxious that he should 
attend the fii>t mertiiu; before he leaves for Darji idiii;:. He trusts, 
therefore, that the .Senate will be al-li' to aeeiuniiKNiHte him and »j[;ree to 
the ('Onferenoe hrin^ lieM <<ii the '2tfih inst.'iiit, the date «>iiL>i*est»«d in iii\ 
official letter No. :2 1 OS Edii., «h»teil the ^btli July The(b»vtTii- 

ment of India and the Cfuveriiiiient of Assam ha\e agreed to send their 
representatives on that dale. 

The representatives of (■overninent at the Uonfeieiiee will be — 

(1) The lloii’lile tin; AIiiii<ter. 

(2) The llon’ble .Maharajudhiiaja Kahudnr of Knniwan. 

(•*J) The lloiriile .Sir .Miiliir lialiim. 

(4) Secretary to the Eiliicafiun Depaitinent. 

(•i) DiMfctor of Public Instruct ion. 

(tJ) .Mr. Stapleton, Secretary. 

The Syndicate on the Kith Aumisl adopted the followinu 
resolution : 

(*) Tiiat the following n‘|ir(;(ieiilaiiveti Itc ph-frtifl fu tlw* ConTorenf^ ■ 

The Vice-t.'lmiirellor. 

lh« Iloii’blu Jiistictt* Sir AmiIohIi \fiiuktfrjef>, Kt., (*.S.L 
Sir N'ilratii. Sirwr, Kt., M.A., M.I)., 
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Kev. W. S. llr<iiibart, M.A., D.LiU. 

Dr. A. Sulirawanly, M.A , Ph.D., D.Litt., M.L.C. 

IVof. Franiatliaiiath Banerjea, M.A., D.Sc., M.Tj.C. 

(/{) 'I'bat Ucv. A. K. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., be also electe<l aa a re- 
lirfMentative of ibe Mofiissil Private Colleges on the (!oiiferenee it tbe 
(joveriimeiit sees no obji'Ciion to the I'uiversity baviii:' six repreia>iitatives 
oil the Conference in addition to the Vice-(MianceIlor. 

The Seiinte coiilirinetl the alxivo resoiutiun on the same 
ilato. 

The Conference met on the 2(lth and 22nd August, 1923. 
Thu proeixulings of the Conference were nut u|)eii to the public, 
and no authoritative information is available as to the deli* 
lienitioiis. His Kxculluncy Lord Lytton presided throughout. 
The ineinlters present were as follows : 

/ . irrs of the tiorct'iuiiriif of Judio : 

1. 'Hie llon’ble Sir Xarasimha Sarnni, K.C.S.I., 

.Member for IMucation, Executive Council of 
the Ciovernor-tieneral of India. 

2. Mr. .1. A. Hichey. M.A.. C.I.K., Educational 

Commissioner with the tjovernment of India, 


//. of the (ioreniutcul of Amun ; 

3. The llon’ble Kai Hahadnr 1*. C. Hatta, ILL., 
Minister to His Excellencv the Governor of 
Assam. 

L Mr. «l. U. Cunningham, M.A., C.I.E., Director 
of Fubliu Instruction, .Vss-un. 

* 1 . Maiilvi Alxlul Karim, D.A. 

(>. Mr. Kainini Kumar Chanda, 31. A., U.L. 

f/f. Hepitseufatii'eti of (he (iurentnieiit of Heityol’, 

7. Thu Hon'ble Sir Kijay ( hand ^lahtab, K.C.8.I., 
K.C.I.E., l.O.M., Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
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cf Burdwan, Member, Execative Ooundl, 
Bengal. 

8. The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Bahim, Kt., M.A, 
Member, Executive Council. 

0. The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter, C.I.E., M.A., B.L., 
Minuter for Education. 

10. Mr. J. N. Roy, O.B.E., Secretary, Education 

Department, Government of Bengal. 

11. Mr. W. W. Hornell, M.A., C.I.E., Director of 

Public Instruction, Bengal. 

12. Mr. H. E. Stapleton, M.A., Inspector of Schools, 

Dacca Division, Member and Secretary. 


IV. Repreaentatiwi of the Calcutta Unicet'eUy. 

13. Mr. B. N. Basu, M.A., B.L., Vice-Chancellor, 

Calcutta University. 

14. The Hon’blc Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerji, Kt., 

C.8.T., M.A., D.L., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

15. Sir Nilratan Sircar, M.A., M.D., D.C.L., 

LL.D. 

16. Rev. Dr. W. 8. Urquhart, M.A., D.Litt., 

Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 

17. Dr. Alxlulla al Mamun Suhrawardy, M.A., Pli.D. 

18. Rev. A. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., Wesleyan 

Mission College, Banlrura. 

19. Professor Pramathanath JIaricrjea, M.A., D.Sc. 

It is understood that as a result of the discussions at the 
Conference, the Groveniment of Bengal have asked the Uni- 
versity Representatives to arrange to formulate provisionally 
proposals for reconstitution of the University. This is 
obviously the appropriate course to follow, and this is precisely 
what bad been suggested on Iwhalf of the Senate when the 
Government Bills were first sprung upon them. 
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The Syndicsite on the 31st August, 1023, appointed a 
Committee to deal with the question. 

The Committee has Ijeen constituted as follows : 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, M.A., B.L. 

TJie Honide Sir Asutosh Muokerjee, Kt., C.S.I., 
M.A., D.L., B.Sc., Bh.D. 

Sir Nilratiin Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.'l)., B.C.L., LL.1). 
Mr. llenimhachaudra Maitra, M.A. 

Mr. G. G. Bose, M.X. 

Rev. Dr. G. Howells, Ph.D., B.Litt., B.D. 

Rev. l.)r. W. S. I'rqiihart, M.A., D.Ijitt. 

Dr. Abdulla al Mamun Suhrawardy, M.A., Ph.D. 

^fr. Pramathanath lianerjeo, JI.A., B.L. 

Rev. A. R. Brown, ^I.A.. B.Sc. 

Professor Pramathanath Banorjea, 3kt.A., D.Sc. 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjeo will act ns Secretary to 
the Committee. 

« « * « « 

SiK RAsiii)Kii.M{[ Giiosk Tiiaveli.ino Fellowships. 

The Board of Management of Ihe Ghose Pund have nomi- 
nated the undermentioned gentlemen for the Travelling 
1-ellowshipsfor 11)23-2 1: 

(1) ^Ir. Prohodhehandra Bagchi, M.A., University 

Lecturer in the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. 

Siflijn-f- Chiiii’se, .lapauese and Tilsdan. 

(2) Mr. Surendr.iiiiohan Gauguly, D.Sc., ITniversity 

lii'i'turer ill the Department of Pun* Mathematics. 
Snhjpnf — Higher Pure Mathematics. 

(3) Mr. Sahayram Bose, M..\.. Ph.D., liecturer in the 
CavniielijM?! Medical College, i'alcutta. 

Siihjivf — Bot any. 

• * * • * 
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Sir Hbnrt Hatdek. 

We are deeply sprieved to hear of the tragic death of 
Sir Henry Hayden who was for many years a Fellow of this 
University. In 1913 the University conferred on him the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science in recognition of his 
valuable contribntioiis to Indian Geology. It will be recalled 
that he was in our midst in Decemlwr, 1921, when he 
revisited India as a member of the Committee appointed by 
the Government of India to report on the condition of the 
Tata Institute of Science at Bangalore. He had held out 
hopes of coming liack to India to deliver a course of 
Headorship Lecturtw embodying the result of bis exploration 
of Tibet. 

« . « » 

Dk. Nikuil Ranjax Srk. 

Information has just liee.n received that the Univ«‘rsity 
of Berlin has conferred on Professor Nikbil Banjan Son 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy for a dissertation which 
has been approved magna mm InwJp. 

JUBILBE KkSBAKCII PllIKK. 

The Jubilee Research Prize for 1923 has been awarded 
to Mr. Jyotischandra Ghatak, M.A., who submitted a thesis 
on “The Dramas of Bhasa." The thesis was examined by 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and M.M. Ganapati Siistri of 
Trivandrum, both of whom commended it in high terms. 
The thesis will be published in the Journal of the Duptarmont 
of Letters. Mr. Ghatak is now a Lecturer at the Diocesan 
College. He had a distinguished career and took his .VI. .!• 
Degree in Sanskrit, Group 1, 1918, in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, 1919, and in Pali, 1922. 
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Tagorb Law Professorship. 

We are dis»ippointed to learn that the Tagore Law Com* 
mittee has reported that the theses and introductory lectures 
submitted by candidates for the Professorship tor 1924 are 
not of sufficient merit to justify the appointment of any of 
the candidates. 


« 




* 


Ancient Inuian Cvltvrb Association. 

On tile 3l8t August, the Post-Graduate Staff and the 
Post-graduate students of the Departments of Sanskrit, Pali 
and Ancient Indian History and Culture mustered strong 
under the presidency of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee to inaugurate 
the Ancient Indun Culture Association. Professor Bhandarkar 
and Dr. Barua explained the objects of the Association. We 
liope to place liefure our readers a fuller statement on the 
subject. 

« * « 


New Publication. 

The University Press has just published the first instal- 
ment of Typical Selections in As.saiuese prepared by Srijut 
Heinchandra Goswaini in the series started some years ago in 
furtherance of the scliome oiitliinHl by Sir .ilsutosh Mookerjee 
for higher study of Indian V ernaculars. The Typical Selec- 
tions in Bengali by Dr. Dineschandra Sen, in Uriya by Mr. 
Bijoychandra Majuiiidar and in Hindi by Lala Sitaram have 
been welcomed by scholars, and Assamese is now included in 
the list. The next volume in the series, we are informed, will 
^ on Guzrathi. 
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XJNiVKUsiTr Grants in England. 

Recently a large sum has been voted by the Parliament 
for the University of Cambridge. In England, women enjoy 
the full rights of citizenship, but Cambridge, still under con- 
servative influence, refuses to admit women to full membership 
of the University. Li this country such a grant would, therefore, 
have l)een saddled with conditions ; but responsible members 
of the Parliament thought otluu'wise, for in England the pub- 
lic would not tolerate any inteforence with University affairs. 
The Obsercc}\ an influential Sunday jwiper in its issue of July 
22, very pertinently remarks : 

“Much as we roufret that ( anihrid^e Ims not \i*l. sren lit fo lake tin* 
step, one day iiievitablo, of Mdmitlin;' women to full iinMiihorsliip of tlii; 
University, we are not. sorry that I lie ('uinnions declined b* jdaee ilieni 
under the statutory <lutv of dointy so. Only a w<vk or I wo ha. k Parliainont 
voted money to the Universities without insist i no; upon the e < >111 rol of it.- 
ex{)enditure, and wisely. The antonoiny of the Universities is essential to 
the value and variety of the eon irihut ions they make to nationsil life, 'fliey 
must remain res(H)nsible bodies. Parliament was well advised not to impose 
its wisdom upon Cambridge, especially in a matter wln^re, in the fnllno" 
of time, Cambridge will come to wisdom by itself.” 

» « « 


Mr. P. I). !Mookbk.jek ox Co-opkrativb Movkmknt. 

I.NTKU.VA’ll(f.\.\l. li.inoi |( Oi l ICK, 

(iKNKVA. 

S3/v/ JAiy, vm. 

League of Nations. 

Deah Sir, 

Your book on the Co-operative Movement in India lias rect?iitly arrivi'd 
at the International Jjalwr Oilice and has been passed to rnc as (/hief of tin* 
Co-operative Service. 1 am very glad of this opportunity of stating that- 
1 have read it with great, interest and ])rofit, and can assure you (hat it will 
be favourably mentioned in our Intermitltmil Mmvr kevivw. 

1 may say that we have always Iji'cn very anxious Iiere fo coiitrihule 
towards spreading in other countries the kinwleilgc of the growing 
Co-oj)erativc Movement-, and have been very forliinate in secuiriiig f*^"* 
Mr. Henry Wolff on article on “ the Co-ii|>craMve Movement and Labour 
ill India ” which apiieared in the Inltmalional Lahitur linvtew (Februaryj 
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19^2). Your book, which of course iTOSscsses greater fuluess of docu- 
Tnoiitation, will, Ian siiro^ Kcrvc the same purpose. 

AIthuup;h il sf*ems intended mostly as a reliabit; <^iiide for Indian 
practical co-operators and also for students of Keouomics it shows such a 
sound and sympathetic understanding of fundamental principles and 
supplies such accurate and up to date information on the elTorts, develop- 
ment and needs of the Indian co-op(*rat.ivn movement and even of the 
various co-operative inovcmoiilH in other countries, that in my opinion it 
places the general public considonibly in your debt. 

Yours faithfully, 

(i. F.\r(iLfcT. 

Vhit*/ of Co^opcraiivt* Service, 
***** 


Dll. rill().SAL ON IllXDU J’OLITICAL ThKOIUES. 

4 , (JitAWFiKD Road, 

Si)f/f '/rt/y, WSS, 

Di-ak Sik, 

1 am in rcceipl of your letter Mist?. S:!.")S-X XVIII of the 27th of 
•liine forwaiMliiij' to me a eopy of Or. Upendranaih (jlioshal’s work on 
A History of Hindu Politieal Theories. 

1 have read with mueli interest this work, and 1 am ^lad to be able 
to say that 1 think it is uiu|ue>ti'>nahly one of the most oon*>'iderable 
eutilribiilions wd innde to this interesting to|>ie The author’s information 
is extensive, ainl, what is more important in tliis matter, his judj^^uient is 
iiorinally extremely sound, and his views are efTectively and clearly 
expressed. Uis acceptanoe of the tratlitional d:ite of the Arthasastra is a 
niiitler on which I disa^jree, but fortunately comparatively little turns in 
this ease on the date. 

1 havi? aceiirdin^Iy to ask you to convey to the \‘iee-ChaneelIor and 
the Syndicate my hijjli :ippri*eiation of tlieir courtesy in sending me this 
work, and niy sense of the valuable siTviee wliich they are rendering to the 
cause of Inuian studies }iy the publication of scliolarly treatises «»f this kind 
wliieli are caleulated to remove prevalent miseoiieeptioiis regaiiling Indian 
INilitical thought. 


riie Uegistrar, (/aloiitta Tni versify. 


Yours very truly, 

A. Rkkridale Kkith. 
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Dr. Banehjbe ox Hellenism ix ^xgiext India. 

Dr. Reinhart Muller of Harthaii, the distinguished 
German critic, has recently noticed Dr. Gauranganath 
Banerjee’s Hellenism in Ancient. India, in the XXIst Volume 
of Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der Medizin und der Natur- 
wissen-schaften, Berlin. We append below an I* nglish tran- 
slation of the same : — 

After an Introduction, the learned Indian Professor arranges his 
Book in those principal divisions : Greek Influence on the Art of India, 
Development of Scientific and Literary Culture in India and Greece, as 
also Independent involution of Religion, Philosophy, ^Mythology and Fables 
ill these countries. In the middle portion, Chapters V and VI are devoted 
to Astronomy and Mathematics, the former in its relation to the Alexandrine 
School and the latter in its independent existence among the Hindus. 
Thu elaborate Vllth Chapter doils with the diseiission on Medicine. 
KeganI heirig had to the present position uf scicntitic risear<*h, the author 
has not anything very now to say, yet his presentation and h:iii'lling of the 
subject arc notable. After a survey of the Medical Sciencis in India, tin* 
dispute regarding their age and the denial of any foreign iniliieiMM; on them, 
the Anatomy and Physiology among the Greeks and Indians are dealt, 
with exlianstivoly. Hippocrates is dated with all plausibility before Kusruta. 
The sueces.s of post-mortem syKtein uf the Alexandrians is perlnqis rated 
too high, just as Anatomy among the Greek artists. There a coiii|iara- 
tivc disparagement of the Talmud Osteology. Next is discussed the 
Burning of the Dead among the two pet^ples and finally, the analogy 
between the Indian and Greek Medicine which is drawn from Jolly and 
which is quoted in original, a< al.>^u ample use has been made of other 
German authorities on the subject. I'u each ehapier a bibliographiciil 
register is attached. A good Index eoiiLdiuIes the work. 


Ill the May number of the Indian Antiquary,” the lead- 
iuff Indkui Jonnial of Besearch^ an illuminating review 
appeared on Dr. BanerjeeVs book and we wish to quote it in 
exUnso. 

It. says miicli for Dr. G. N. Hanerjee’s hannliiig of this important 
subject that his hook has gone to a second edition in the year succeeding 
the api>earance of the first. It is wide to a bewildering extent and demands 
for iU adequate treatment a matured knowledge of many of those studies 
that make up the humanities.^’ Dr. Banerjee has shown himself to be 
not afraid of tackling any [lart of it. 

Taking Hellenism to bo the spread of Greek culture and the Uelienoa 
to be the people who accepted the Greek mode of life, and oonteniplaiing 
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the story of the p;ive-and-tabe confliet of centnricK bet^reen Greece and 
the lands interveiiin;' b«4ween it and Tndiai and also of the lands within 
their respective bonlers in aiieieiit timesj one cannot but say that 
primi facie the reciprocal influence must have leeii very great. 
How fat that infliiciicc! can be said to have bt'eii actually felt as regards 
India is the riddle that Dr. Ilancrjco has set himself to solve, so far as a 
solution is possible. He has not shirked his task and coiisidei-s it from all 
points of view — arcdiitecture, scMilpture, |fainting, coinage, astronomy, 
mat hematics, medicine, writing, literature, drama, religion, philosophy, 
mythology, fables and folklore. The view is comprehensive enough in all 
conscience and Ifn nlndjf in hinlart/ in e^rcehir. Such a width of view 
demands an enormous amolln^ of varied reading and what is more, an 
unusual capeity for absorption and iiyisiinilation of what is read. Uf, 
liiinerjee Aan f/raMptul Hit neff/es irifft u Jirm Aami and ins hmenUy aiimpU 
vd to cntHh out of tiivni ntt that thptf harp to flirr hint. He hast hist opiaionn^ 
hut he sttattfs hlit tjromhhfaielsf^ and thontjh vxpertst tna^ find what appear 
to them to he ft a wx in apprehenxion and dednefion^ t/ef he is ito traasparenlfjf 
honestt add fair that hix rlewxand effort x ••annot hnS iunauiand rexpert. He is 
not afraid of cro.-^s-exainiiiation .iiul gives his iiiitlmrities in a scries (»f 
admirable bibliogmiihicni attached to each section of his work. These are 
not always as complete as tl?ey might te, Imt at any rate one does 
know exactly on what he bases the faith that is in him. In this way he has 
prod need a work that ix a credit to him and his Vnirerxity, 

The results of his detai]<Hl study of his subject Dr. Banerjee sums up 
in a single sentence: *fire»w has played a part, hut by no means a 
predominant part, in tin- civilisation of ancient India.’’ One is not disposed 
to quarrel wdtli him in this general view*. It is in the details that the 
interest lies, and here 1 would like to cpiote again and again from his 
pregnant pages ; but obviiin.sIy in a “ review ’’ one shoiihl leave tlie reader 
to Dr. Banerjee's |i,*ira graphs themselves. 1 w’ill merely content myself 
with remarking that, however mindi one may lie ilis|)osed to disagree with 
the individual opinions expressinl by Dr. Banerjee, his book is w*ell worth 
a scholar’s examination.'’* 


Appeal from Ookttt.ngex Sti;dknt.s. 

Bver since economic (Miulitioiis arising from the depreciation of the 
toTinan mark have steatlily hceii bcconiing worse, i'oc position of a great 
miinher of students t»f the Georgia .\iigusta rniversily has become very 
precarious. Many ui tlic.se students, who for soiiii- years jiast have U'eii 
doing ini])ortniit resciiivh work, hut have not yet completed their course 
<|i'e indeed being forced to discontinue their studies tioallv, owing to lack of 
tiinds and are forced to seek other work in onler to earn a bare livelihood. 

Therefore we, the toreigii students of the Georgia Augusta l-iiiversity, 
fi*el ourselves called upon to ap|)eal to all student-bodies of foreign IJniver- 


' The italics are ourB.-*KD. C. R. 
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sities and in |)articular to our own conipatriotai and to ask them to assist us 
in our efforts to assist German students and to come to the aid of (ierman 
science. 

From the University authorities as well as from the st mien t -body of the 
Gottingen University wo have receivL'd only kindness both now and before 
the war. Our wishes have lietm met in many ways and after careful con- 
sideration we are trying to rccpiite them in some way by taking this step. 

We must trust that our appe^il fur help will not pass unheeded and 
that a serious effort will he madt* to misc some funds of the older and really 
needy students of the Georgia Augusta University at Giittingen. (7oiniiiii- 
nications can be addressed t.i the coniniittee of tlie foreign students at tlie 
Gottingen University: 


(idttingen, Universitatsaiilsi, Wilhelinsphilz 1 


van der Merwe (South Africa) 
Reiffer (Swit/.crianil) 

Uobreff (Rulgsria) 

Dr. llarada (Japan) 

D. P. Rayshaudhiiri (India) 
Nanny Rydbeig (Sweden) 


Dr. Nikuradsc (Gcorghij 
Wei (('hina ''liangliai). 
Dr. 'laikaliin'S ((Ireecc). 
(T;ivii)la (Argentine). 

Dr. Ferniin (Italy). 


Phof. Sylvain Lkvi. 

Our readers will lie glad to hoar that -Mr. Probodhehandra 
Bagchi, University Lecturer, who was awardiul a (JIuwj 
Travelling Fellowship last year to enabh; him to specialise in 
Chinese and Tibetan, continues to inakt? satisfactory progress, 
as will appear from the following extract from a letter writt«ni 
by Professor Sylvain Levi : 

/^/m, hf Atn/nxf^ 

“Dkak Silt AstT(i.sii, 

My young friend P. C. Ragchi has alresidy sent an application to the 
University of Calcutta in onler to gf*t his travelling scholarship cxieiided 
to next' year. It is my jileasant duty to siip)Mirt his re(|Ui;st tlirougli your 
kind commendation, The more I get accpiainted with P. C. Ragchi, the 
more 1 am thankful to you for your entrusting him to iny care. I have 
not to ramiiid you the work lie has been doing with me while in Intliiii 
at Santi Nikctan and in Ne|ial. After sailing fiiiin Colombo last Octoher, 
he visited with me a good part of Iiido-C'liina; the very kind helj) of the 
French Government enabled him to make a thorough examination of ih^ 
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magnilicent group of buildingH known as “ the Monuments of Angkor 
(t.4?.i Nagor, Nagara) in Cambodiai the noblest and grandest remains of 
Indian civilisation in the l^r East ; he is undoubtedly the first Hindu 
traveller and scholar who could gel such a technical ac(|uaintance with 
these remains. In Southern Annam, too, he could also visit the monu- 
ments of old Chaini)a; owing to the kindness of the French Resident, he 
eould attend a Sivaite Puja |)erformed in the tower of the Mia-lrang ; he 
was the Hi’s! and, I :iin afraid, also the last Hindu to attend such a service, 
as, in s])ite of the efforts of the French administration, the relics of the 
Indian civilisation in Cliani|)a arc disappearing very fast under the pressure 
of the Annamites. At Hanoi, in Tonking, bt; was admitted as a tempo- 
rary Pensionnarie ” in the French School of Far Eastern Researches ; 
there he found a magnilieont library put at his disposal, and he sptmt one 
full month wnrking — rather over-working — with the help of some fellow- 
students to make himself familiar with this fitdd of Indian research, so 
miudi nfgle«‘teil c»r praetieally unknown in India. May 1 adil that he made 
hiiuseir dear to every ho»ly tlierc »ui account of his lovely character and his 
steadiness at wnrk ? 

After lc.i\ing Iiido-rhiu.i, wv siiled to Japan. First we put up at 
Tokyo i the winte! which ha|»j»e!iel to he severe proved rather trying for his 
weak constitution, and I felt for a time a real anxiety about him. 
Xc vert holes:; he would not stop working, an i although he did not find with 
the Japanese scholar^; and studeuU in Tokyo the help 1 liul hoped i still he 
pursued his .Hiudy of Chinesp literature and of Japanese language. Kyoto 
and the University ot Kyoto proved much more liDopilahlo ; he could pu&h 
on strniigly hit researches on Jap;iiiese Ihuldhism and the Buddhist 
literature in Japan — another step in his extensive inquiry in Buddhism 
he had started in Nepal. 

He has already got a fairly good knowledge of practical French and 
when the vacations are over lie will he perfectly able to follow any course 
of lectures in any French institution. His chief aim is, as it was understood 
before our leaving (^ilcntta last year, to prepare himself to he a sound 
Chinese and Tibetan scholar, ft»r the sake of science and for the sake of a 
Ijettcr knowledge of India. I have already introduced him to sonic of his 
professors who have given him initiatorv directions. 

I d«> not want to give you a report of the different works he is 
preparing for puhlicat ion ; I hope he will have sent it himself; but I 
ought to add that— in spite id’ a weak health which causes me some 
pTeoccu})atioiiS|-^tbe works be has in hands are proceeding well and will 
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certainly be completed during hie stay here. 1 am absolutely sure they 
will be highly creditable to Indian eciencer 

I see from your last address published in the Calcutta Keview 
that many books have been published by the University Press since I 
left India. Can I get some of them which are |iarticiilarly interesting for 
lucj tint of all the posthumous work of that, splendid scholar Satischandra 
Vidyabhushana on the History of Indian Logie; next, Medhatithi’s 
Version by Jhai and the Dhammai)ada of Uarna and Mitra, and the 
History of Indian Medicine by Mookerjee? Can I get a regular desimtcli 
of the Journal of the Department of Letten, of which I [possess only 
a few numben^ that is Vol. II, Vol. VI (which I received from you per- 
sonally, and Vol. IX in which my lecture was printed) ? 

While speaking of my lecture, I am reminded of the short, but happy 
Jays, I had in the University during the last year, and of the friendly 
kindness you have shown me in so many occasions, of the deep emotion 
that pervaded me when I saw you, with our dear llahiiidranath, coining 
to the station to tell me a last farewell. Allow me to tell you simply 
and frankly that, though I had only a lew oppt»rtiiiiities to meet you, 
1 keep and cherish a deep impression nf your powerful personality, and 
that 1 follow with a loving admiration your noble struggle for the liberty 
of this University to which I am proud to belong, and v/hich, as n real 
and not nominal ITinversity, is entindy yoiii work. 

Believe me, 

Dkak Sik Asuiusn, 

Yuiiif \eiy .■^ineercly, 
Svi.v.\iN' 
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THE CALCUTTA KEYTEW 

jrLY, V.)'2\. 


THE GREAT DEPARTED ‘ 

T 

ITiisIdmI .silcnci’ h'll, ;nMl tlii> sail laud was wiM'piua: 
'rhrnuuh halls n| loarniuir rant; a tri*uil)liu£r siijh. 

And CJiMiius. on EasliM’u walch-towor koopiui; 

Ills now loui* viiiil, scauni'd tin* vaultoil skv. 

And sadly souiiht in vain ihr<>ni;h inisfs of t«*ars 
That olio llaino jdain’t that throiii'li many y»*:us 
I/n^hti’d till* way to ^•on^^•l•^•al^•d shrinos, 

Whofi* wisdom proudly hor nvi'on tiMidrils twinos. 

II 

And lo, tho musfs i-amo, and thoir lips triMuhlod 

Vnili'd thi'V thoir hrows as in hnshod awo tliov troad. 

■ 

All sorrowing and w<‘i*pini' th»*y a-snmhli'd 
Whiln ran tin* dr*’adoil mnrmni, ■ ** Mo is doad, 

III? whoso stroll!; hand knpl our fair altars hriijlit, 
Hold hi!;h tin* tslowim; toridi thal shod tin* li!;ht 
art. of spii'iua* o'l’r tho country wido.*’ 

And slootl tln‘y liuii; in siloiua* side hy side. 

' Sir Aiiil»»li Kl.. C.S.I . P 1... PS.v. PIi 1). 
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III 

Then Science spake, her silver veil she lifted 
While glitt’ring tears clouded her brilliant eye, — 

“ A woe is me, for his jjrejit soul has drift(>d 
Away, away, — and darklim; hangs the sky. 

No more in undiniined brilliance shines that star 
That sent its light glowing unrivalled— far 
Over the sea, whore still iny tossing bark 
Struggles mid reef and shaal, — my sky is dark.” 

IV 

And Poetry, the gentlest of the Mu.ses. 

Whose subtle strains ever heeijine more fair 
When .silver dew of .sadness fondly fuses 
It.s mellow lustre with her vibrant air, 

Spake softly trembling, — *' M\, he tlid depart. 

Whose noble hand foster«*d my tender art ; 

The kind protector of my soul is dead, 

My lyre lies broken, and my song has lied.” 


V 

And Law, the strong-browial, fin* ealm, the diseerninir 
Stood like a pillar, rigid, still and while, 

And spake .she, — ‘‘ n«* is dead, whose mighty learning 
Did never fail him to know wrong from right. 

AVho on the judgment se.at took his strong stand, 

And held the scales with iirin un.shakiiig hand; 

But, ah, too .fioon he left, his labour done, 
i search and find him not,— mv noblest son.” 

VI 

Thus stood they sorrowing, their faces IxMiding, 

Mhen, h), a vokre spake from an iinkown lieight, 

A star appeared, lirsf [isilo, then bright, traiiseeiiding. 
And sofiii surrounded them with golden light. 
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•Sp;iko the voice sofMy, — “ Upward bond the face, 

And tliere huholil tlie pole-star of your race. 

Mourn him no more, for his great s<iul has down 
Among the mighty dead to tiud its own.” 

VII 

.\nd they heludd conclav«‘ of glorious sages 
Tn star-lit splendour on <‘nipyreiin height 
A inighty hand, wlio through unnunihered agi^s 
llule «MM’ the restless planets in their flight , 

Whence, when the world does neerl them, they take hirth, 
To live and lahour among men on (‘arth. 

And t.ake a-. Naiiguanl of the nice their stand 
(iiiidiiig the iiiass.><« with iinshaking hand.'' 


Mil 

And saw tlu*y welling up a crystal fountain. 

Whose lucid stream in channels downward tlowed. 
Saw rugged steps leading to suow-capped mountain 
And saw afar a hroad *>N'tendiug road. 

On it walked many, wlm heheld the stream 
Of crvstal whiteness in tin* distane.* gleam. 

All f;iu:<*rly tni t«) iri't Ili«*ir 

Of ils pun* Spiki* lli»* Yuiri» oiio* -- 


IX 

lie (*ut thoM* sti'ps with p;iii) ami .-iNpiration'i 
Ncir rmlravnur U> ulwirufli*)!! vii'lil, 

I'o inaki* a path for futun* 

That they mii:hl i'Iiii!l» lo viruMii. 'ilar-lil lifliU. 
Divw \vat<»r «if pan* h-iruin!:: fnmi tin* 

SliDwial niiMi tin* way to lahour ami to riso, 

1'lio hruail mail for tin* many, for tlu* fiMv 
Hm stops to suiuinit hallircl iii sun-lit ilow. 
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X 

“ Then weep no more over the Great DeiKirted, 

Whose mii'hty soul returned unto its own, — 

The strung, the just, the kind, the [^tn>huarted. 

But foster ye the seeds that ne has sown. 

Keep green those verdant pasliin; wliere lie wrought 
The edilices of his iow'riiig thought. 

And Feed the altar-tires. Fan on the ilanie 
That ever hum round his iininortal name.” 

Xi 

Then Felt they a strong heav’n-horn inspiration 
Infuse new strength into their hlood again, 

And stopped they Forth tin? living inearnation 
(JF hope and strength that masti.^rs Fear and pain. 
Stepped forth, took up anew the harp of lifi*, 

Entered anew upon that noble siriFe, 

W'liero strength, einhN'ivonr, hope and Faith coin him* 
L'lion the road that leads to wisdom's shrine. 


\ii 

Thun mourn him not, oh land, liis mighty s|iirit 
Jr'ound fairer shores, and still From there he gives 
lli.s strength, his faith, that ye may them iiihm'ii. 
Mourn not thi! Great Departed, for he lives, - 
Gn tho.se fair heights amid that glorious hand, 
Wlio ever guide and help the struggling land. 
There seek and Find him in his mighty place 
Among the Guardian Spirits of the race. 


.V. CiiHisTi.NA Amikiw 
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A GREAT INDIAN— SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

In Sir Asiilosli Mi)oki;rjfi(‘ Iiuli.i ha^ lost mui of li*jr 
Hrcalr*sl men : llui world one of its c^Mninandinn per^onalilies. 
lie was iniijhty in bailie, lie e«HiId have ruled an liinpire. 
lUil he j^ave ihe best t»f his powers to Kducaii*jn because he 
ljeliev(‘d lhal in Kdueation rij^hlly inu*rpr»-led lies llie se(?rin of 
human welfan- and ihe kt‘y lo every empire s m«»ral sirenylh. 
lie said in om* of his Iasi public uUeranees. “The waste (^t 
lim^ luiman material involved in ihe preseni svsiem is appalling 
wh«?ii we remember lhal soeiely stands in nei'd of eapiains in 
the eoiilliel Ijelweeii kimwledy** and ien'»raiu*e. belwem charily 
.md sellishness. beiwe<-n relij^ion and unbelief, between virtue 
:md sin. lu'iw^-en libe rty ami «»{)pressi*»n.' I le had a passion 
lor |''n:edom. Mul h<- feared ,uid haled Anarchy. 

lie was a borji K;uler oi m»*n. ICspeeially was h** a leader 
ol younii men. H’* had a natural syinjiaihy with ilu- y‘»ung. 
Ills aim wa'' to iL;uid'‘ the risini; j^eneralion beiweon ihe iwo 
pill. ills — i.»!jsei|uiousne.ss and inir.insi|^iaiee. 

lie was the spirilu.il heir of Mr. liokhale. another 
i^uide of youiii; men .iiul servant of Kdue.ilitMi. Hui ihe man 
whom he inme truly r«*sembled. .is well in phvsieal vi^^our as 
in moral eouraLje. wa^' iln- .\meriean pairioi Ihioker \\ ashiuiftoii. 

Sir .\sulosh w.is e.illed lh»! “ I5e;i'.;al Tii^er. 'riiis was a 
misnonn.T. If he i> to !>.• eomp.ired lo nn*- ol ilie noble animals, 
i* is lo the IJrilish bull-dot;. Ceri.iinly. he had llie bull-doij's 
lidelily lo his Irieiids. ihe hull-doi; s sen.silivenes.'' i»l leeliiiij and 
iron lenaeily i»l will. 

lie h.id .1 stronj; sense ol humour and .i memorable laiieli. 
Ihe ipiiekjiess with which he .issimilaled new idioms and 
luianees of hamlish slvle showed ihe sensihiliiv oi his nature: 
l>is readiness tn lollow i-M-ry poini in an .ir> 4 Uinem spranj* 
fi’niii his power ol swill .ippreliension. hew men lu\c e\er 
'vriuen su laulllcssly in .i nui ihcir mother longue. 
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He was brave and independent in mind. He truckled t«» 
no man. 

In Sir Asiitosh Hindu tradition and western culture were 
combined. The hiundation (»{ his ch.nractcr was religious, 
not political. His lenderne.ss tor home, his veneration for his 
mother's memory, his family affection sprang from tin? depth of 
his nature and fn>m inner piety. Hims(df a devout Hindu, he 
respected the convictions and the worship of men and women 
of other faiths. He was a man of sensibility and .'il.so .-i in.in 
at arms.* 

Mt( ttAKI. S.VDt.KR 


* ;fc I'fl ill tiiiiii|iiii ihkiii iifli'r lli*' iIimiIi i*f fiir 

U I . • 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

The sudden death of Sir Asutash Mookcrjee is a loss to 
Rental al)oat which I can liardly trust myself to write. 
Apart from tlio close connections in public alTairs — whether 
its members of the Board of Accounts of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity or as eo-Trustoos of the Board of Indian Museum or as 
colleagues on the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal — 
tliere had subsisted between Sir Asutosh and myself a close 
personal friendship for alioutiwimty years which no dilTerences 
of opinion in matters connected either wilb* the University 
or with other public aifairs were allowed to lessen or impair. 
.My highest esteem and rcgar>l for him remained unaltered. 
While [ mourn his loss personally as that of a valued friend, 
Bengal mourns him deeply for in him she has los.t one of her 
greatest sous -one who brought lustre to the intellectual 
cii|haciti(>s of her race and made her name respected in the 
eyes «>f the scholarly worhl, A man full of the vitality of 
life and poasessetl of a wonderful capacity for work, a clear 
and well-arranged mind, immense indu.stry and an intuitive 
logical faculty — these gifts are the possession of few chosen 
mortals. Itis onerous duties as one of the senior and most 
distinguished judges of the High Court did not deter him 
from devoting his scanty leisure to solving the administrative 
problems connected with the University. Fearless in judg- 
muut, Sir .\sutosh stood for independence of mind and of 
character. “ The rhantefer of hh /ivirer inig the i>oicer of 
hill rharaefer.’' [ii whatever sphere of life he moved he gave 
new impetus and a fre.sh vigour to the cause. A strenuous 
•iglitor all his life, he h?ft behind him few resentments. The 
cl'Hiuunt tribute paid by llis Excellency l/>rd Lytton on the 
occasion of the gathering of the Senators of the Calcutta 
University, met to express their sense of great loss, epito* 
•nises the man that was Sir Asutosh. Nothing remains hut 
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n cherished memory of a manly, vigorous and fearless person- 
ality endowed with gifts of head and heart — a memory of one 
who worked for the University with a singleness of purpose 
and an intensity of devotion which no other Vice-Chancellor 
will ever he able to show. I cannot think of a higher tribute 
than of creating a sulistantial endowment fund for the Post- 
Graduate Deptirtment of the University with which Sir 
Asutosh was so intimately associated. 


II. N. M00KRR.TEK 




••IK vsi hf.ii \s \ u i.-ni.\Nn:i i.i»K. idi^ 
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INDIA’S INTELLECTUAL GIANT 

Sir Asutosh Mookorjeo’s death is felt as a great national 
less in this part of th& country also and Bombay offers her 
sincere synipsithy to Bengal on the death of her most dis- 
tinguished son. He was not known much personally on this 
side ns the Congress which brought leaders from various parts 
of the country togetlier was closed to him as an official. But 
he was well known to all hy his fame. I first heard of him 
iis the aiitlior of a hook on (jeometrical Conics in IhOl and 
we students of ITathoinatics felt proud of our countryman on 
reading a rcf«*rence to him in Edward's Differential Calculus 
as having found a geometrical interpretation of the compli- 
cated dilferential e«|uation of the fifth order of the general 
conic. If Sir Asutosh had made up his mind to devote 
himself entirely to the study of ^Mathematics he is sure 
to have secured a j)laci‘ in the front rank of world 
mathcnialicians. But his genius was all-pervading and a 
look at the list of subjects on which he could speak 
with authority almost takes oni!*s hnmth away. Such an 
intellectual giant has not l)een seen in India during the la.st 
hundred vears. 

The work that he did for the Tnlversity of Calcutta is 
well known and will be spoken of by idhers hut we have often 
wished then* had Im'cu a Sir .Vsutosh in Boinbiy. A man of 
In’s driving |)ower would have, with the well-known wealth 
and munificence of Bomluiy, raised Boinbiy University to 
even a higher pitch of glory than he did Csilcutta. We can 
»>ow hopis only to f<dlow the example of our sister University. 
The sturdy indejmndenee of the man was well exemplified by 
the famous letter he wrote to His Excellency Lord Lytton 
and the dogged opposition Im niad«’ to ]A>rd Curscon’s Univer- 
sities Bill in the lajgislative Council in eollalxwation with the 
late Mr. Gokhale. 

2 
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He came to our side with the Sadler Commission and 
visited Poona along with most of the members. He brought 
a large jiarty with him to see Poona and be hall put up at the 
Servants of India Society’s Home here according to the 
arrangements made for him by the late Prof. H. G. Limaye 
and myself. We were struck with his simple ways and by the 
perfect want of side. He w’as good enough to e.vpress great 
admiration for the work we are doing in eoniiection with the 
Pergusson College and to say that if any rt'flection were cast 
upon Indian capacity to manage uduoational institutions 
efficiently he would always throw the example of oiir college 
in the face of such detractors. Tie went carefully over all tin* 
departments of our college and impressed us all by the force 
and cogency of his passing remarks 

I remember one little humorous incident in connection 
with his visit over which T hare laimhed many times when- 
ever I recalled it. Sir .Vsutosh was talking of the sights to he 
seen in Poona as that was his first visit to Poona. Pmf. 
Limaye suggested the inclusion of the famous Parvati teniplc 
.situated on a hill near J’o«)iia. Sir Asutosh was rather averse 
to the climb of the hill and Prof. Limaye to ixTsuade lii?n 
that it was not difficult said that the road was (|iiitu •'ood ami 
that there were easy steps ahoui 200 in nuinher: to clinch the 
matter he innocently addml, In tint tiint) of the IVshvii> 
even elephants us<;d to <;o up the Parvati.” f do not kiiou 
whether our visitor felt this as a joki$ upon his elephaiitiin' 
size hut Prof. Limaye was shocked when nn leaving I folil him 
w’hat he had said and hoped that Sir .Asutosh had missed tin' 
force of the remark. 

Talking of Prof. rjimn,vo Sir .Asutosh got him to advise 
him on the study of the history of the .Mahratlias. He asked 
him to procure for the ralciitta University j|ll literature on 
Mahratha Histor.v that was available and sent him a siiiii of 
money for the purpose. Some of the workers in tho I’nivcr- 
sity came to Poona and studietl the original sources with Pf'd. 
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Limaye and sevural works on Mahratba History have been 
published by the Calcutta University. Sir .A sutosh had the 
knack of getting distinguished scholars to help his University 
work and among others got the late Dr. P. D. Qunc to edit a 
book of Prakrit Selections. 

I met him for a sltort time in Calcutta in December, 1921, 
when, 1 iNjliuve at his instance, I was honoured by the Calcutta 
University with the degree of D. Sc. It is my lasting regret 
that the short acquaintance that I formed with him did not 
ripen into intimate iiersonal relations ; but £ shall ever retain 
the greatest admiration and respect for the man whose 
intellect was so vast, whose independence was so great and 
who can he rightly regsirded as the father of the present 
modernised Calcutta University. 


H. P. Paranjpve 
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THE LATE SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

I have been called upon to offer iny homage to the veteran 
Vice-Chancellor. Our loss is too recent and keen to allow of 
anything proper being said or done. The earliest recollection 
that I have of him dates kick to 1S8G, when on joining 
the Benares Queen’s College after Matriculation, 1 heard the 
name of Asutosh Mookerjee as a recent master of arts who 
had proved himself (we were told at College) superior to his 
examiners at the M.A. Examination. Since then we all looked 
upon Asutosh Mookerjee as the nEAU-iORAii of the Indian 
graduate, nicknamed, “ the Superlative Asutosh.” 1 was noi, 
however, fortunate enough to make his personal aequaintance 
earlier than 190!), when I saw him at his residence in 
Bhowanipur, and I have a vivid recollection of his hearty 
handshake, and most engaging conversation from which 1 
derived the great satisfaction tliat he had l)cen sympatheti- 
cally watching my wcjrk as a literary scribbhw. From tlial 
date onw'ards till almost the day of his lamented death, he 
continued to give me his constant help in all my undertakings, 
and it gives me the greatest pleasure to s:iy puhlicly that 
much of my success in the literary field has been due to his 
sympathy and encouragement. 

As regards his work as a judge I am not competent to 
speak, but a.s an educationist he stands an ea.sy first. Ili'< 
work for the Calcutta lJniver.sity, and through that, for all 
Indian Universities, has been of immense value. The depart- 
ment of post-graduate teaching stands out prominently as the 
monument of his deep scholarship and keen farsightedness. 
No human institution is perfect ; but with all its imperfec- 
tions, the said dc[);irtment, during the few years of its 
existence, ha.H produced a band fit scholars whose onthu.siasm 
and work in the cause of re.search has shown to the Indian 
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public what even an Indian University can achieve, — even 
in that field, for which the Indian student has been taught 
from his cradle, there was no scope in this country, and for 
which he has always been advised to look beyond the four 
corners of this country. The Calcutta University has demon- 
strated ocularly that for even the 1)cst kind of research in all 
departments of knowledge, it is not necessary to go out of 
this country. Ever since Sir Asutosh’s retirement I had been 
looking forward to the day when, having bjen freed from his 
judicial duties, the veteran scholar and researcher would put 
himself actively at the head of the hind of researchers, not 
only at Calcutta, hut also at the other centres of learning in 
the country ; not only as a guide and a director, but also as a 
collaborator and a colleague ; I was myself looking forward 
to the day when I would cullaWate with him iii translating 
Shalmra. The fates, however, have willed otherwise, but the 
spirit that he has created in us rmnains un([uenched and the 
best we can do to give satisfaction to his soul is to continue 
the good work that he initiateii, ever watchful of the standard 
of excellence that he would have exacted from us. 

The estimation in which we hold Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
is most fitly and tersely expressed in the following words of 
the great poet : — 


Gan’gakatiia Jha 
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THE LATE SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

The underlying tragedy of liuman life was forcibly 
brought home to us by the fateful happenings of the evenini' 
of Sunday, May 25 th. A p;irty of University delegates had 
travelled down together from the Gonferenee at Simla, accom- 
panied by Mr. Syainaprasad Mookerjec, the second son of Sir 
Asutosh. We had heard of the latter's illness, but not in 
such a way as to cause anxiety, and the request that Sir 
Nilratan Sircar should break his journey at Patna and visit 
the patient was taken as botok«‘ning a natural desire to have at 
hand a valued physician and University colleague rather than 
as signifying any immediate danger. Thus our ptirty broke 
up in the highest spirits, and those of us who travelled on to 
Calcutta little knew that the blow had already fallen and that 
the great leader was no more. Next day Calcutta was a city 
of mourning, and the widespresul signs of sorrow, the va<t 
crowds that us.scmbled in the street.^ and follow<;d onwards to 
udtuess the last sad rites, were evidences how deep was tin* 
feeling of the intensity of the loss. ( )ne who was worthy to 
be enrolled amongst the greatest workers of his generiition 
had Ixten taken away, and there were many, very many, who 
felt that they had lost a personal friend, who luul hel])ed them 
in countless ways and w'hose [Kissing would leave the world 
for ever emptier for them. 

When I first came to Calcutta twenty *0110 years ago, I 
once asked in my ignorance, " Who is Dr. A.sutosh Mookerjee, 
and what is his place in the L’niversily ? " The reply given 
even then was, “ He iv the University ’* and the words acquired 
depth and significance as the years rolled on, until at the 
Senate memorial meeting they seemed to form the burden of 
every speech of remembrance, lii cumiiarison with his uiuqim 
personality and his far-reaching constructive genius it may 
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have seemed at times that other men and other methpda hardly 
recseived the recognition that their dili^nce and self-sacri* 
ficing labours merited, hut even those who stood nearest to 
him in age and service would have been the first to acknow* 
ledge how central was the place ho occupied. Like a colossus 
he did bestride the world of our University. With apparent 
rase he lx>re burdens under whose weight any ordinary man 
would liAve staggered, and his energy scented tireless and 
inexhaustible, (^ur sense of lo.»$ is overwhelming in propor- 
tion to our itppniciation of his greatness. It would l)e mis- 
leading to say that he made no enemies and provoked no 
eritioism. but there can la* no doubt whatsoever that in the 
minds of all with wiiom lie came inti> (‘ontaei, criticism, even 
while it remained criticism, was accompanied by admiration, 
and ill many respects was transformed into sympathetic appre- 
ciation ami substantial agreement. Sir Asutosh was a vigorous 
uppoiient, and occasionally sn elTectivoly demolished his oppo- 
lumts that hai'dly a trace of them remained, hut one could 
lint help feeling also that his respect for those who dilTerwl 
.from him increased with tlmir capacity to maintain their 
pnsitiriii. Those who took an opposite side were frequently 
inipressed by his receptivity to new ideas, and by his resolute 
desire to understand and appreciate another point of view*. 
Ills liighest ideal for the rniversity was not a dull uniformity, 
hilt that unity in variety in whioli there is life and grow’th. 

Ills crowning achievement— thePost-tlraduate department 
--was an expre8.sion of his capacity for suggesting a new men- 
tal outlook, for- creating and romhining academic ambition.s, 
and above all, for inspiring with enthusiasm a Imnd of workers 
who would work earnestly in I he pursuit of knowledge. He 
was specially appreciative of the efforts of younger colleagues 
and one of his most frequent sayings — which the older men 
•lid not always relish — was " (live the young men a chance.” 
They responded to his trust by giving of their best, and not 
infrequently by the refusal of more lucrative varieties of 
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employment. Their personal devotion to him was unbounded, 
and was probably unique in the annals of Universities. 

And Avhat can Im) said of his diligence, his unremitting, 
persistent toil in the interests of the University? While 
other men slept, he laboured ; while other men developed their 
intellectual interests, ho busied himself over the proceedings 
of committees and boards of studies ; while others saw no way 
out of a mass of difficulties he discovered a solution — and 
devised a scheme, sometimes dependent for its success upon 
the forcefulness of his own personality, and sometimes upon 
a clear vision of academic futures. 

Tor the sake of his University he sacrificed health and 
leisure, bodily ease and intellectual enjoyment. The h(>st 
tribute we can pay to his memory will l)o to carry on his 
work, This will hare to be done by co-operation and organisa- 
tion, for no one man can carry the burden which he has laid 
down. The forms of uur academic service may change, and 
our departed leader would hare been (he last to desire that 
they should be stereotyped. But, given a firm resolve 
that no element of value in the legacy which he has left ns 
shall he lost, and given also a retention of that spirit of 
devotion to the common academic good which he so persis- 
tently expressed in his life, there not'd be no fears as to the 
future of the Ifniversity of Calcutta, no apprehensions lest 
wc fail to make progress towards that ideal of the advance* 
ment of learning which he had so much ;it heart. 


W. S. Ukquiiaut 




\ i Mil-; si'iici \i. < <)Nv«H-.\rmx, 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKE^EE AND THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

The life of Sir Asutosh Mockerjec can be studied in two 
different ways. We may study the man — his »reat qualities, 
his towering personality, liis wonderful genius. Or we may 
try to estimate his work, his services to his country and to 
tlie world. In the short sketch which I liave written for the 
“ Dangabani,” I have tri<*d to give an e.stimato of the man 
Asutosh, his personality, as revealed in his daily life and his 
pul)Iic activities. In the present paper, my object is to estimate 
his work, and that, too, in one particular sphere, the sphere in 
which he showed his greatest activity, namely, the Calcutta 
I'niversity. 

The great work of Sir .Vsutosh for the Calcutta University 
may be .summed up in one sentence : lie raised the University 
iVoiii the position of an examining University to that of one 
of the greatest teaching Universities in the world. 

To understand how Sir Asutosh was able to achieve this, 
we have to go b ick to tin* Calcutta U?uversity .Vet of 1901. 
The author of this Act was Lord (hirzon who launched it with 
th'* avowi'd purp<»se of ollicialising tlie University, little 
dri'aming that tin* tiny creature at whose baptism he otUciated 
as th(? high priest, would so soon throw off all shackles of 
ollieialdom and bi*com<.‘ one of the very few institutions where 
eificial frowns and favours counted for nothing. The great 
iutolligenue of •■'ir .\suttish soon penadved in the Xew Act 
possihilities of expansion never diaaimt of by its .author. That 
this is so is proved by the fact that alth mgh the Act was 
meant for the whole of Iinlia, for several ye.iis after the pissing 
of the .\ct (ho Calcutta University r.*in:iincd the only Univer- 
>*ity which had changed its const it utien and become .a teaching 
Ijnivcrsity. 

The UiiivcrsititN .V»d was pas.sinl in 1901 and two years 
.«V#uto.sh Imcaniethc Vice-Chancellor, lie immediately 

S 
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threif himself whole-heartedly into the task of ro-organising 
the University. A set of regulations called the New Regula- 
tions was framed which greatly widened the sphere of activity 
of the University. These were the foundations upon which 
the structure of a teaching University was reared. The main 
change was that while the system of affiliation was not done 
away with, the University directly took charge of certain 
-branches of teaching. This system, too, was latiu* found 
inconvenient and all Post-graduate teaching was taken awsiy 
from the affiliated colleges and centred in the I'niversity. 
When this latter change was made, it created considerable 
opposition in interested circles hut the e.vperience of the last 
eight years has clearly doinonstrated (lie wisdom of the change. 

The resources of the colleges were <{uite inadLaiuate for 
Post-graduate teaching, such as was contemplated under tlie 
New Regulations. There was only the Presidency College 
which could make some decent show of coining up to the 
standard prcscrilied by the New Regulations, Hut, as Kir 
Asutosh pointed out in his Convocation speech in litll, the 
Presidency College, however well staiTed and ec^uipped, could 
take in only a small fraction of the students who sought 
“assistance and guidance in the fultllment of their ambition 
to go beyond the H. A. stage.” Mioreurer, the authorities of 
the Presidency College were really oxceudiiigly slow to ” bring 
their institutions up to the new standards even in a few 
branches of study." The privilege of affiliation to the M. \- 
standard was, again, a fruitful source of inter-coIl(‘giate jealousy. 
For all these reasoas, the present .system is a decided advance 
upon the previous one.- 

The vastness of the Post-gnuluate department will Is* 
realised from the fact that in the year l!)20-2l in tlie depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture alone there were 
23 Profeasors and Lecturers. Likewise in the department ot 
English there were 21 Profes.sors and Lecturers. So also in the 
Department of Indian Vernaculars there were 25 Professors 
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and Leotiirers. The sulijectM taught were the following : — 
KiigliHh, Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic and Persian, Comparative 
Philology, Pliilosophy, Experimental Psychology, General 
History, Ancient Indian History and Culture, Anthropology, 
Economics, Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, J'reiich, Tibetan, Poverty Problem, Indian 
Vernaculars, Physios, Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Physiology, 
Zoology — altogether twenty-four subjects. 

The output of the research work of the University Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers is also very considerable. The University 
owns a press and some of the volumes are published by the 
I’liiversity itself. A great deal of the research work done 
liy the University teachers appears, however, in the journals of 
the learned societies of England. The Calcutta University 
also publishes a •lournal of Letters which contains a good 
portion of the research work of its teachers. 

The range of subj«!ots ctivered by the researches of the 
I'niversity Professors and Lecturers is very wide. From “Self- 
government ami the Bread problem ” to “ The History of the 
Hengali Language ” and Tht' colour and polarisation of the 
light scattered by sulphur suspensions,” they include almost 
all branches of human interest. 

The I'niversity is thus loginning to play its real part in 
the life of the nation. As Sir Asutosh beautifully expressed 
in his Convocation .Vddress in 1022, ‘‘ It is the duty of the 
I’niversity to gather from the persistent past, where there 
are no dead, and to emboily within its walls the learning of 
the world in living exponents of scholarship who shall main- 
tain in Leltei's, Science and .Vrt the standards of truth and 
hniiuty and the canons of criticism and taste. It is further 
iiicuinbent upon the University to convey to the comnuinity 
i» popular, tpiite as much as in permanent form, the products 
of the highest thought on current problems of science and 
society, of government and public order, of knowledge and 
oonduet.” 
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All this is tho work of one man. The University has 
definitely abandoned its attitude of detachment and begun to 
take its legitimate place in the life of tho community in all 
its aspects, scientific, economic and politiciil. Whether it will 
play a still larger part in the national life will depend upon 
us, upon our deter mination to stand 1)y our Ahuft Muter and 
to resist with all the strcngtir wo can command all attempts 
which a jealous Government and an ignorant public have 
made to discredit her. Thank God, we have at last had our 
political awakening and this is bound to react favourably upon 
our attituile towards the University. F«)r it wo really want 
to be a free nation, we must develop the trniversity in such 
a way that it can be a training ground fur free beings. There 
must, therefore, bo no curbing of any aclivity which is tjssen- 
tial to the realisation of our true manhood, no shutting out 
of any light which helps a free spirit to rcnlise itself. Signs 
are not wanting that the public has at last r(>;ilised its respon- 
sibility in this matter and lias clianged its pri'vious attitude ot' 
scepticism for one of confidence in the policy of the irnivcrsity. 
This change of attitude is due to v.arious causes, not the Ic.-inI 
of which is tho attempt on the part of the government to 
throttle tho University. The {leoplc have sliown in as clear a 
manner as possible that they are not going to put up with 
any policy which tries to make the University a Govern meni 
department. Lord Lytton’s attempt has failed ami failed 
miserably, and it is not likely that any future Govifrnor of 
Uengal will repeat his folly. I,ord Lytton’s attempt to con- 
trol th" University seemed all the morn strange and hi> 
defe at all the more desor ved, in th.-it he had before him the 
report of the Calcutta ITniversity Commission of 1{)17-1!1 
which thus described the relations betw'oen the University and 
the Government: “The relations between the Government 
and the University are of an unsatisfactory kind, involv- 
ing far too much detailed Oovcrnmnnt intera'cntion wliicli 
cannot lie satisfactorily exercised and undermines the sense of 
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responsibility of the University authorities ; while the peculiar 
relation between the University of Calcutta and the Imperial 
and Provincial (lovernments adds an element of complexity 
and confusion which is nut found in the other Indian 
Universities.” 

If the Government ha<l been !;enurous in the matter of 
contributions to the University, there would have been some 
jnstiilcatiun for this atlempt to control the University. But 
what an5 the facts ? The total annual contribution of the 
Government, to the University of Calcutta is only Rs. 1,H,128. 
If we deduct, the amount which the University pays to 
the Government as honorarium for iht.‘ professors of the Presi- 
dency Collci'e, the annual (hneriimciit contrihution comes to 
only Its. 1,07,000. This is th«' miirniticent sum which the 
Government sptmds on tlie irnivcrsity and on the strength of 
whicli it wants to control the l.'nlvcisity.* 

The mcagrencss of the Goviu’iiinenl sfrant constitutes a 
positive scandal. Tlie (^tlcutta Uniwr«!ity provides teachinsr 
l‘«n’ about 0,000 students, while in the Dacca University the 
luiinher of students tau:'ht is only l.t)oo. yet the Government 
Itrant for the former is oiil.v a little over one lakh, while for 
the latter it is nine lakhs. There is absolutely no jnstiileatiun 
for this remarkable dilTerenee in the attitude of the Govorn- 
inent towards these* two Univi*rsitie.s. 

. Sir Asntosh .Mesikerjee fought continuously for over ten 
.vears against this attiliuh* of thi* CSovernment and though 
he did not suceeed in seonriii" a eh.nig«* in the Ciovernment 
uttitiuh*, yet he aehiev«*d what was a much greater success, 
that is, he thoroughly convinced his countrymen of the jiistiee 
•if the University’s elaim to a niiieh great«*r support from the 
public reveimns. He has «*x posed, as no one before him has 
'lone, the utter ludhiwness «)f tin* UuwernmenUs contention that 

Till* iiliovo was urilfiMi iii't'ori' thi' CuiniM'aiiim tn.ik pl-ur. It in :i mat tor uf 
J'lotiticaiidii tiiiit |«onl l.yitini Imi* to wijH* nff tin* rnivorsi’iy Kuili;t't iloticit ami 

inon- Koiioroiw in ilio matior u( ooiiiin»uiionK lo iiu» Viiivoraity. 
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tbo Calcutta University does not need any further assistance 
from the Government. 

The Government has tried to make capital of the fact 
that the University of Calouttii i*> ftu'od with a heavy deiicit. 
^Fay w'e ask, with the exception of the Ini' Universities of 
America which I'lijoy princely donations, is there any 
University in the world which does not siilTer from ilnancial 
embarrassment ? Only the other day, Oxford and Cambridi'e 
w'ere on the vor"c of bankruptcy and they would have had 
to cut down a threat deal of their activities, if the Hritish 
Government had not eome forward with a lari'e ^rant. Thr 
following statement culled fmm the issue of the “ Calcutta 
KevieAV ” for April, l!)22, will show the amount of State aid 
which the Universities of ]']iigland received and the amount 
of deiicit which in spite of such lilxu'ai State aid, their 
budgets exhibit : — 

Tuiti'jii and examiimtion !'*•«> of twriity-oiic Kn;'li>h t. 

Cniversities and (.’olleurs ^exrliidiiii; Oxfeiii and 
Catnkridge). 

Tr»asiiry amt other I’arliaiiu'iilan •'raiil' .. „ 5lll,rt;i7 

Local authority gninis aii'l endowment ineoiin- ... „ :>■}(),!) li'i 

Estimated detieit ... ... ... ,, 

That the University of Calcutta has been able to carry 
on with such a scandalously meagre otlicial grant without 
cutting down any of its <>ssuntial activities is due to the 
genius of the late Sir Asiitosh. 

The Department of Indian Vernaculars, which in tlii! 
words of Sir Asutosh liiin.sclf “should constitute the chief 
glory of the Univtirsity in tint eye.s of all patriotic and 
public-spirited citixens,’' was the crowning acliievenienl 
of his glorious life. “I'nr the first time in the history 
(;f Indian Universities, it became possible for a person 
to take the highest T.’iiiversity degree on the Ivisis of his 
knowledge of his mother-tongue.” Hut not only i» one’s 
own mother-tongue thus unthroned, hut an impetus has 
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lieen given to the study of the other vernaculars of India. 
ITor the fundamental principle upon which the new Depart* 
ment rests is that a student is required to possess a thorough 
knowledge of his own mother- tongue and a less comprehensive 
knowledge of a second vernacular. The student is also 
re(iuired to obtain a working actpiaintance with two of the 
languages which have formed the foundation of the Indian 
vernaculars, such as Pali, Prakrit and Persian. 

It has often been said that Sir Asutosh did not feel 
very much the need of technical education. How mistaken 
this view is, will appear from the following extracts from his 
Convocation Speech for the year 1922 : — 

TiCt me (mi])hasise that though much has already been 
achieved, more still remains to he accomplished, especially, 
in the direction of expansion of what may be called industrial 
studies. The opportunities of M(Mlern Universities are, indeed, 
niueh more tMrtnprehensive in this respect than they have ever 
been hi'fon; in the civilised world. Industry and education 
will march forward, more and more, hand i>i hand, for this 
is pre-eminently a time to awaken industry a'.'.'l education 
alike. Industrv in its manv-sided interests will look to 
education for tMilightenment and support, and out of the 
lalioratorics «if the University will emanate in an ever- 
increasing measure the inlluences that make for economic 
and industrial improvement and contribute to the bettennent 
of hiiinaii living and to the gtxid of mankind. I have in 
iny mind particularly the development of technological 
stiidh's in the broadest sense of that ex|>ri'ssion, not merely 
in the University hut also in hundreds of schools in the 
province where the students and teachers alike legitimately 
display a hopeful yivirning for vocational training, unhappily 
not yet sjitisfled.” * 

It was Sir Asutosh who asked Captain Petavel to 
formulate a scheme for tjio solution of the bread problem 
nniong the middle ckisses of Ik-ngal, and Sir \sutosh 
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accepted this scheme and at the time of his detith was trying 
to put it into operation. 

I have often thought that it would have been better for 
lieugal if Sir Asutosh had not been such a towering genius. 
For the inevitable consetiuenue of this has been the utter 
confusion which we see all around us iin mediately after his 
death. If he had been .i less great genius, other men would 
have been able to continue tint work which he had initiated. 
But ho was miles aheiul of other men, and there is no man 
living who can in any sense he siiid lit to tak(t his place. 
The future of the Calcutta l.'nivcrsitv, therefore, fills mv 
mind with some amount of gloom. 

There are many dangers and dinieulties whieii beset tin; 
path of the Calcutta Cniver.sity. Tln*ro is the ever-prestMii 
trouble with the (lovernmeiit which w.-mts to e.verei.se an 
ever-increasing control over its afiairs without being saddlctl 
with its burdens. There will be no .Sir Asutosh to .save the 
University from such onslaughts upon its independence. 

The University, more«jver, will very soon lind itself 
called upon l<» adapt itself to modern politiciil con(Iition>, 
especially, to the growth of democracy, 'rinsri! .are some 
who believe that University education is .a dtdic.ale plant 
which cannot thrive under democracy. If thesi* people 
happen to In; in power, there will ensin* a tussle between the 
University .and democra«*v, in which tin; Universitv is sure 
to come out sewind best. It will he well for the University 
to recognise that though unenlightened democi'iurv m.av !)•■ 
a .source of danger to the University, yet it is after .all only 
a pas.siiig phase. As dem«)cra<’\’ Ixaromes more and more 
firmly rooted, it will inti*rfcr<; less and le.ss with higher 
education, being conti;iit to leave it in the hands of those 
to whom, in the interests of duniucraey' itself, it is best to 
leave it. Democracy is a fact and the most important fact 
of the present day. It is itself the n;sult of a long process 
of education. It will Iw hiolisli, thurefun;, on tlie part of tlio 
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Univoniity to try to ignore it. The University, moreover, 
l)0sses8cs in its hands the very instrument with which to 
shape and enlighten democraey and thus remove for ever 
all danger from this source. As Sir Asutosh beautifully 
expressed it, “ a great weakness in a democracy, uninformed 
and unenlightened, is the indiiTerence that largely prevails 
to the paramount need for the broadest education of all 
grades amongst the people. And it is the business of the 
educator to recognise tliis weakmvss, to come down from his 
heights into the valleys, and to work in the light that has 
biMMi given him for the extension of educational opportunities 
amongst the new democracy. That will make in the end 

for the salvation of his country If we succeed in this 

our mission the New Democracy, proud and humble, patiently 
pnwsiiig forward, praising her heroes of old, training her 
liilure leaders, seeking her own in a nobler race of men and 
women, will proclaim h<?r conb'ssion of faith in the lM>nutiful 
words of the poet ; 

“ Faith ill the worth of the smallest fsii-l ami the laws that 
gurt'i'ii the siai'>hi.-aiiis. 

Faith ill the lieaiity Ilf truth ami tlie tiiith of jiorfeet 
licaiity. 

Faith ill the (Jo'l, who creates the souls of men, l*y 
kiiowlmlire ami love ami \rorshi|i.’' 

Siiisuiu Kumau Maitka 
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THE LATE SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

** The country knows not yet, or in the least part, how 
^eat a son it had lost.” Tims wrote Kinerson on the death of 
Thoreau. With not less truth, I quote those words in refer- 
ence to the death of one of the greatest of our countryinon. 

It is one of the few hopeful things in human nature that 
if we get to know people, we generally also get to like them. 
And this is how I got to know, like and respect this great 
man. 

It was in the late Octolmr of li)2l, I met him for the lirst 
and last time. lie was then bidding good-bye to a very dear 
young friend of mine, who was leaving for tiu? Kdinburgls 
University. His pirting words still re-echo in my ears “ Jfy 
boy,” he said, ” I have done all I could for you. Now, work 
hard and return home a great man.” ^Fy friend informed 
me later that his Indian friend was none other than Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, a Judge of the High Court, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, something of the 
Asiatic Society, etc. In short, he was everything everywhere. 
He fairly torjk my breath away. Hut I wiis proud of my 
fortunate experience. I had met face to face thi; man who 
filled so large a space in the sucial and intellectual life of the 
country. 

In the friendship of this eminent Indian fur a poor 
Anglo-Indian boy, I saw the po.ssibility and the potentiality 
of a wider sympathy and a better understanding between my 
depressed community and the larger nourishing communities 
of Indians, for the greater good of our common motherland. 

Again, he was a sincere well-wisher of our community. 
In connection with the recent affiliation of one of our Colleges 
to the Calcutta University, he expressed himself to the 
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principal, thus : — “ I am delighted with the step you have 
taken. 1 shall revise the syllabus of studies so as to make it 
as helpful as possible for our poor Anglo>Indian boys. Higher 
Kducation will no doubt provide them with one of the 
solutions to the many problems which hinder their progress.” 
These words, coming from a man, 'whoso intellectual qualities 
were of a remarkably high order, testify to the good will 
which cultured Indians have towards us. But, let me proceed. 
1 said that Sir Asutosh’s intellectual qualifications were 
remarkably high, llis was a towering personality. He 
epitomised his era and the intellectual life of his province 
:ind of his country. His mind was opmi to the prevailing 
winds of thought from all (quarters, llis vision, always l)ent 
to the future, swept far horizons. He lay broad upon his 
times, his signitieance absorbi'd a multitude of lesser men ; his 
eininenee grew more imposing as he advanced in years. 

If he were gnvit as a .lurist, he Avas far greater and more 
human as an Kducatiouist. As a politician, his fearless aggres* 
siveness might have brought him to the forefront of Freedom’s 
battle. But his lot was cast on happier lines. He chose the 
forefront of human thought. He drove his lonely furrow 
away from the dust and the din of polities^ strifes and w'as 
proud and happy only to prepare the soil and sow the seed 
for the growth of a nation’s freedom. The Calcutta Univer* 
sity was his chiefest care. He tended it : nursed it and 
guarded it with all the tenderness of a mother fur her new* 
Iwrn child. It was his “ .loyous Guard.” 11c kept watch and 
ward over it with the heroism of a faithful sentinel. When 
the authority of an alien ruler assailed its ramp:irts, he chal* 
lenged that authority with the intellectual courage of a Iciidcr, 
who sees even in the breach the tiual triumph of his cause. 

Again, as an Educationist, he was pre-eminently an 
activity aud a force— he was an apostle of Progress. He 
hitched his W'agou of progress to many stars well knowing 
tliat when ho was no more, and perhaps forgotten, his people 
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WO uld at least remember the stars and bo guided by them. 
But, alas ! when a man’s work is done, he rests from his toil 
and sinks quietly to sleep. And, thus, we who aro Hindu and 
Mohaminedaii and Christian ; Bengali and I’athan and Anglo- 
Indian gather under the melancholy cloud of a great sorrow 
to mourn bis loss. 

His end was tragic. With the call of duty in his ears, 
his mind filled with thoughts of bis beloved University, his 
eyes turned to the lights of home, his heart yearning for repose 
in the bosom of his family, ho was making ready to return 
when the Tteaper, Heath, called him otherwhere. 

He was struck down bv an unknown disease and ere anv 
assistance could reach him, he passed away in the diiiiry 
shelter of a strange Behnree ItMlging. What a tragedy ! Wliat 
an atlliction ! 

]i[y tlioughts at the inomenl are full of the sinceror 
sympathy for his disconsolate widow, for his heartbroken son«, 
for his bereaved relations and for his unforl unate depemlmits 
in their heart-rending s(jrrow. 

But, enough! God console the living. There’s no balin 
in Gilead for them. God grant iieace to the dirad. 11 is mercy 
is exceeding great. 


A. C. D’Samos 
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Some day some one will write the life oi: Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, and 1 uiivy him the wealth of material which he will 
have at hie disposal. But that very wealth of material — and 
oven w'hen drawn solely from recollection, it is overwhelming 
in its bulk — is a serious embarrassment, as one sits down to 
write a few words about Sir Asutosh. 

I ilrst met Sir Asutosli at the house of my late lamented 
colleague I’rotossor .1. N. Das (lupla. I remember we 
discussed the aehiuveiiiunt of th(‘ Hindus in the sphere of 
historical study. 'I’hat must have been in the' cold w’eathcr of 
1909-10. I met him for the last time just Ixdbrehis fatal Aisit 
lo Patna, on which tu'casion we discussed l.’niversity freedom. 
Between those two dales 1009-192 1 — my whole ofFicial life— 
Sir Asutosh hoslrfulc lh*5 I'niversity stage like a colossus. He 
had a policy. Como what might --tlu)uu'h tin? heavens fell— 
that pidicy should h** carried through. Petty men — and some 
wilt) were by nt» means petty— rose up and opposed him. All 
were swept a.side. “ Tliis policy will not do ; other ways are 
belter,” said they. “Other ways may he better,” was the 
decisive reply, “ hnt they are not possible.” And straight 
towards the mark Sir Asutosh continued on his way*, until he 
had created the Teaching University of Calcutta. That in 
brief is the story of those tlftcen years during which I knew 
him. 

1 think one felt for Sir Asutosh that admiration which 
most men feel for any one who gets things done, and essenti- 
ally Sir Asutosh was the in;in who got things done. IVe 
rriticised; sometimes we opjMnsed ; now and then we felt that 
perhaps progress had taken a wrong turning; hut when Sir 
Asutosh had gained his point and carried through the policy 
ftt which ho was aiming, one*could never fail to recognise the 
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skill, the generalship, and the immense efTort which had 
combined to achieve the desired result, and “ even the ranks 
of Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer.” 

I had looked forward, some day in the future, after he 
should have established himself in the politiciil arena, to serv- 
in" under him as a master. For bad he entered the Legisla- 
tive Council, he would, T think, have, sooner or latm*, takcni 
charge of the education portfolio, when opportunity made it 
possible. Had fate permitted this, T think he would have 
completed his life’s work by adding the reform of the school 
system to his other achievements in the sphere of educational 
organisation. Fate decr<M‘d that this task should be left to 
others. Hut it is a tragedy that hi? was never aiVorded that 
opportunity of removing the reproach that he faih‘d to create 
a new school system at the same time as the new iiniversitv 
system. Sir Asutosh’s reply to that uritieism would, L think, 
have been : Give me time ; let me linish my present task- 
first.” Time alas ! was not given, and wo are loft with that 
oddest of reflections — " it might, have been.” 

I have valued the opportunity afforded mo in these pai^es 
of saying my last regretful farewell. I. shall ever rememher 
the smile of welcome with whieh lie always greoli'd me, and 
the invariable courlesy and kindness which I experienced at 
his hands. 


K. F. Gatkx 
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It Imrdly a month since Sir Asutosh died and his figure 
is still too near to us for it to be seen in anything like final 
perspective. My experience of him was neither so long nor so 
intimate as that of many other contrihutors to this number. 
I met him for the ili'st time a1)out the beginning of the year 
l!)21 and 1 rememlior vividly the heartiness with which he 
welcomed a newcomer and the enthusiasm with which he spoke 
about the University and its place in the making of modern India. 
'I'o my mind his claim to greatness rests not so much on the 
roforms he initiated ;ind worked out — great as they arc— as on 
his sympathy for scholars, enthusiasm Cor learning and the 
jiower to communicate them to all near him. We miss to>day the 
sunshine and warmth of his eager, vital and joyous personality.' 

While his interests and activities covered u wide range 
the University was the main object ot‘ his devoted alCection 
and labour, lie was undoubtedly the outstanding figure in 
the history of higher uduciULien in India. The l*o3t>Graduate 
Department wiis his most distinctive contribution and by his 
death it has lost its ablest champion. A leader of men, he 
put into wh:it many have considered the narrow sphere of 
University education, the fulness of his enthushisra, iulminis- 
trative genius and organising power. Many of our politicians, 
in tbeir anxiety to advance the material prosperity of the 
country overlooked the more vital eultural ha-sis of all progress 
and thus seemed to Sir Asutosh, to Jl)e walking into a deepen* 
ing darkneas. A nation cannot 1 h? lifted, all on a sudden, to 
a higher plane. Mon of true culture and piety cannot grow 
tlicmselves. We ciiiinot carve them out of wood or hew them 
out of stone, lie felt that the youth of the country should be 
inspired with a vision growing out of the p:ist into the fulness 
nf the future. This, perhaps, is the exphination of his speciiil 
Attachment to the (lupsirtineut of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture. The institution of the kamala Lectureship on Ancient 
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Indian Life and Thought is another evidence of it. Singularly 
free as he was from racial, sectarian and provincial narrowness, 
he helped to make the University a truly national institution. 
It is foolish to imagine that Sir Aeutosh was not so much for 
elevating the minds of the maMes ns for alTording careers to 
pedants. Those who light hut a little candle in the darkness 
help to make the whole sky ailame. In years to come, it 
will he I'ucognised, to his lasting credit, that he furthered the 
true progress of his people by diverting some of the best 
among them, from the chief industrius of the land, law and 
government service, to schobistic careers. Many of those who 
have enhanced the reputation of the University in the world 
of letters — to mention names would bo invidious — took to 
literary and sciunti&c pursuits, thanks to the passionate 
pleadings of Sir Asutosh. 

During the hist yeats of his life, some of his activities 
Ciimo in for a good deil of hostile criticism. It is the tallest 
trees that attract the lightning. Nobody claims for Sir 
Asutosh an incredible perfection. It is quite true that he 
dominated all the Committees on which ho sat. But the 
secret of his power was not his autocratic nature. Joseph 
Chamberlain, in accounting for Jits success stiid, “ In every 
Committee there is only one man who knows his mind and ho 
leads the rest and that one man happened to be * myself.’ ” 
111 University allairs. Sir Asutosh happened to lie that ‘ one 
man’ with a clear grasp of the general principles as widl 
as small details. His knowledge was his power. The lesson 
is clear that greatness tind power are rusorved for those who 
strive and struggle tind not mendy play and pretend. 

But of till his (qualities, that which perhaps strikes one 
most was that wonderful simplicity of nature which Tennyson 
noted in the Iron lJukc, 

“ And, ns (he greatesl only arc, 

III his simplicity Hnl|{iaie." 


S. Kadiiakeisusan 
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Fortiiied with all modern intellectual equipments in 
science, literature and law, gifted with an imagination worthy 
of a creator, possessing enthusiasm and endurance rarely 
e<\unllod. Sir Asutosh ^lookerjec was one of the greatest of 
inoii horn of any age. Apparently a complex personality, his 
whole ptission of life was the intellectual regeneration of his 
country, which achieved uncommon success during the short 
period of time he was at the helm of atVairs of the Calcutta 
rairersity. The keen and genuine appreciation he felt for 
merit, led him almost to thoughtless patrorage which only 
showed in its true light, the inner man. A masterful person 
in all his relationship with men, ho was fearless and uncom* 
promising, hut a generous opponent. With extraordinary 
acuteness, combined with character, W'ith a strict .sense of 
justice, blended with humane perceptions, imbued with old 
as well as modern culture, he was \indoubtedly the most 
outstanding personality in modern India, w'hosc phenomenal 
achievements will mark an era of progress in this country. 
If the Calcutta University has won a recognised po.sitionin the 
literary and .scientiiic centres of theworld, it is due in no small 
measure to hi.s initiative and untiring activities. Had he Iteen 
l)orjt in a free country, where his talents might have found 
untrammelled scope, he would most certainly have billowed 
l»olitics as his career, and wouhl have ranked as a Bisimirk. 

P. C. tlAY 
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As lightening stroke doth fell the tree, 
Which stood but now in royal pride, 

And sets the Monarch’s spirit free. 

But desolates the countryside : 

So, Death, in flash of moment’s time, 

Ilath torn from us a man so great — 

That u'o, perchance, may never climb. 

As when lie led us — ruling “ Fate.” 

A Province mourns her Son to-day ; 

India is poorer, losing him ; 

Where British Empire holds her sway, 

Ilis going leaves her lustre dim. 

Shall we, who served him during life. 
Forsake hi.s vision, now he’s gone ? 

Xay ! This we vow, through storm or strif«}, 
Unfurl his flag, and carry on. 


[JUIT 


A. B. 
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{25tk May, 1924) 

Farewell great Worker ! Dreamer of great dreams ! 
Who dared to gaze back in the depths profound 
Of India’s glorious past ; who sought and found, 

In our belorcd Motherland, the streams 
Of Holy Ganga, that, from Siva’s hair 
Descending, offer’d draughts of Wisdom rare 
To thirsting souls of men. Now underground 
This Ganga flows : how drag her out once more 
To surface, whereby, as in days of yore, 

Our land become a place of pilgrimage, — 

This tvas the only thought that did engage 
Each moment of thy life. God-giv’n thy store 
Of gifts thou didst fur India freely pour : 

Come back, — for Service greater than before. 


Post-Grauuate. 
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MY REMINISCENCES 

The editors of the Caleutiu Review have asked me to 
contribute a note on my reminiscences of Sir Asutosli 
Mookerjee. 

I well remember being told in England that Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee was all'powerful in higher education in Bengal 
and, when I was first appointed (in 1917) a member of the 
Sadler Commission, on which he was my colleague, that lie 
would hare ready for us a scheme for the re-organisation of 
the University of Calcutta, which the Commission would, no 
doubt, accept. It would have been surprising indued if Sir 
Asutosh, who had devoted so much of his life to the Univer- 
sity, had not thought out proposals to lay before us. lie met 
the English members of the Commission with Sir Sunkaran 
Nair, then Minister for Education, at Bombay, shortly after 
our arrival. 

My first recollection of his personality is vivid: the 
massive form swathed in chmhUu' and dholif, the powerful 
head and neck, the brilliant eyc.s, the ready and good-humour- 
ed smile (I never saw him smile ironically) the clear and 
rapid speech, generally low, but rising in intensity with his 
feelings. He spoke to us for something like an hour with 
eloquence, with passion, with humour, on the great problems 
before us. The speech was masterly. It was clear that hi* 
knew every detail of University organisation in Bengal. But 
he was not acquainted with the details of Indian teach- 
ing outside Bengal, nor with the Universities in other pwts of 
the world, and he showed, almost at once, his willingness to 
think out afresh the problems of education to which he was so 
passionately devoted. With the rest of us, he visited the 
class-rooms of colleges and schools, spoke to students and 
parents, to teachers and organisers, and patiently sat down to 
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read and digest the immense volume of written evidence 
submitted to us. We travelled together many thousands of 
miles, we worked together for over seventeen months, we held 
over one hundred and ninety meetings; and daring that time 
the five volumes of report and the eight volumes of evidence 
and memoranda were written or compiled and most of them 
were printed. It is no indiscretion to say that during our 
deliberations Sir Asutosh altered almost, completely his origin* 
al views. Each chapter, almost each paragraph, of the report 
was debated in detail and modified to meet the common view 
of all the members as far as possible. Sir Asutosh was an 
admirable deliater. He could speak at length if he wished, 
but I hare never met any one more capable of condensing an 
argument or of putting it tersely and forcibly, nor any one 
more capable of listening with patience to the arguments of 
others. At times it was clear that the diiferences of indivi* 
(Inal members could not be thrashed out in the Committee* 
room and on mure than one occasion it was my pleasure and 
])rivilege to go for a long walk with Sir Asutosh, either on 
the Haidan at Calcutta, or along the hilhside at Darjeeling, 
and so to arrive at an agreement which had previously seemed 
impossible. But 1 shall not be accused of indiscretion, if 1 
say that it was mainly due to our Chairman, Sir Michael 
Sadler, that the conflicting views of the dilYereiit members 
of the Commission were so largely brought into harmony, and 
that Sir .^Vsutosh was not a signatory to any dissentient note. 
Ho had the larg;eness of mind to perceive the defects of the 
system which he hod done so much to create, and to wish for 
its amendment. It is not the place here to explain why the 
recommendations of the Commission have so far remained un- 
acted on in Bengal, except in Dacca. But I may recall that Sir 
Asutosh gave me what assistance he could at the initiation of 
the University of Dacca. For some time he acted as a member 
of the Advisory Committee oir whose recommendations the 
Chancellor (Lord Uonaldsha}') made the first appointments 
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to the teaching staff, and he personally recommended to 
me not less, I think, than six members of the post-graduate 
staff of the University of Calcutta for appointment to higher 
positions in the University of Dacca, though he uras reluctant 
to part with any of them. My personal relations with Sir 
Asutosh, both during the Commission and after my return to 
India were uninterrupted by any difference. For obvious 
reasons I have abstaiueil from taking part in recent controver- 
sies with ragard to the University of Calcutta and I never 
discussed them with him cither verlmlly or in writing. But 
Sir Asutosh was well aware that my desire for the advance- 
ment of the University of Dacca did not prevent me from 
urging oil every possible occasion that financial iissistance 
should also be given to the University of Calcutta. Bengal 
with its 45 million people has need of two Univei'sities at 
least, and it will lie a false economy if Bengal does not provide 
them with the funds they reipiire for cflicient working. Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee was the first man in Bengal to realise that 
a University, if it is to he a mal rniversily, must not only 
teach and examine but also advance science and htarning, and 
he carried his theories into practice. In many ways] have 
come to know how great a stimulus he has given to almost 
every young man of jiroinise with whom he came into 
contact. He also clearly saw that it was in the interest of 
Bengal that the University of Calcutta should secure the Ixist 
men for its teaching, whether they were natives of Bengal or 
came from other parts of India. No man is without his faults; 
but the services which Sir Asutosh rendered to the University 
of Calcutta and to its students in the more advanced stages, 
were immense. Only a man of his amazing vitality and 
physique could have carried on his work as a Judge of the 
High Court and as Vice-Chancellor and Chairman of the two 
Post-graduate Councils at the same time. Yet it was beyond 
the power of any man with such divided claims to carry out a 
policy of reconstruction in an institution of the great 
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complexity and size of the University of Calcutta. I had hoped 
that some day Sir Asutosh, as a whole time Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, would be able to put into execution the 
reforms which he had advocated. But it was not to be. We 
shall long mourn the departure of a man whose vast capacity 
and enoyclopicdio learning, whose devotion to the cause of 
higher education and whose ceaseless energy made him the 
sulmiration of all who knew him. In Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
India loses one of the greatest of her sons. In his person he 
united ideals of the East and of the West. He was a non- 
compromising Hindu, faithful to ancestral belief and tra- 
dition ; yet his mind was open to all ideas, from whatever 
source they came, and few Westerns hare had a more 
catholic mastery of Western thought; and for him thought 
meant not only contemplation but action. 


P. .1. Hartog 
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Tile Torch of Leamins; hold on high, 

Brothers all are, within its ray. 

Bengal and England, *neath one sky, 

Proclaim United Empire Day.' 

For this he strove, for this he fought, 

The highest ever to attain — 

The Sciences and xVrts he brought 
Together, for his country’s gain. 

What feeble pen can tell his prai.se. 

Or tell of how we feel his loss ? 

Or, how, tit monument to raise, 

To show him gold, above earth’.s dross ? 

We watch his undying spirit .soar. 

To heights beyond all earthly fears ; 

lie would not have us sorrow more, 
lie waits for us to dry our tears. 

And follow still, the Golden Gleam 
Of Torch, which he hath handed on 

Till we shall also cross Life’s stri?am : — 

That last experience bravely won. 

A. B. 


* (Sir Aiutuali UookiirjM'H iiiddmi itnaik wiii rallied to BngUnd on Minnley tlwSuil' 
of May : the 2-Uli wm £m|iiro Day.) 
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I have always regarded Sir Asulosh Mookerjee as the 
most outstanding Rgure in Bengal, and as one of the most 
outstanding figures in India, during my time. The traits in 
him which most impressed themselves upon me were his 
force of character, breadth of knowledge and powers of 
work. He never seemed to spare himself, and I fear that 
it was the heavy case he undertook at Patna which 
overtaxed his strength. It was typical that, even then, 
amid all his professional w<frk. he gladly delivered a most 
able address to the local Research Society. 


HhNKY WltEEl.ER 
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(Some personal touches.) 

So much has been written during the past month and moro 
about this great Indian tliat there is indeed a danger that one 
may lose sight of the human being while reading all the 
appreciations that hare appeared. To me it seems always a 
mistake to make a god of any human being. To me iVsu lUhii 
the god or the demigod is disappointing, but Asu liabu, the 
man is one of the must inspiring l)eiiigs with whom I havi' 
had the privilege of working. It Ls, therefore, the man I will 
consider in this little tribute from one who has always regarded 
him as one of the greatest figures in the world of the pres('itt 
generation. 

My first meeting with him was characteristic of the man. 
I had come to Calcutta seeking a post that 1 had heard was 
vacant. I had mot several University oflicials but had little 
encouragement from any. 1 was asked to see Rir Asutosh, and 
when I in my turn asked for a letter of introduction I was 
told that I had liest introduce myself. T starttnl off next day 
in the morning, accordingly, for 77 Ilussa Road. Arriving there 
I saw a whole lot of men gathered there, among them our 
present Controller of Examinations. 1 waited irith the others 
and presently in walkifd Sir .Vsutosh from the inner doorway. 
Seeing mo to bo a stranger be came up first to mu. He was 
dressed in a ffenji (it was February) ami a dhoti. He askt'd 
me a few questions, heanl my request, and then he said, “ I 
will have you.” What struck me was the absolute confidoncr 
with which he said these words and also the pronoun in the 
first person singular. My friends when they heard of this 
told me that the thing was done and that I was as good as 
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appointed. Here, I thought, was a leader worth following, 
for he knew exactly what he wanted and when he had made 
up his inind he spoke it out unequivocally. 

My first brush ” with him was another occasion worth 
noting. It was a meeting of my special Board ; of course, he 
was presiding. In the course of the meeting some proposal 
was made from the chair. I had the liardihood to suggest an 
amendment ; I was young in the ways of the University then. 
A very curt and decisive “ No '* from the chair, and I subsided 
mute and mentally hurt. He had noted my discomfiture and 
when I met him again at llussii Uoad a few days later, he 
referred to the matter and explained why he had been so short 
at the meeting. He imule it quite clear to me that other 
(lepiirtments with which I had nothing whatever to do would 
be aiTected by what 1 had suggested, and that he could not 
take all the other members of the meeting into confidence. 
£ learnt my lesson Ever afterwards whenever I had any 
proposiil to make I first discussed it with him in private.. No 
one could have listened more patiently, no one could have 
taken such pains to place his own point of view so frankly 
a>id unreservedly Itefore another as he used to do with me. 
And when the matter came before the meeting it was already 
decided. This the outsiders called his “autocracy” but I 
know, and all my colleagues know, that it was as great a 
“ democracy ” as was possible to have. Often, indeed, wo had 
to give M’ay beforit his superior wisdom and riper experience. 
But I can rememlMr occasions when the victory had been 
mine. All matters were discussed freely before they were 
brought forward formally in the meetings. It meant an 
enormous saving of time, I never remember any business 
meeting lasting more than ten minutes. Outsiders only saw 
how these meetings were conducted, where the President 
alone did the speaking. They ought to have tried to find out 
something more of what was actually happening before hurling 
their accusations at the great man. 
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The thing that struck one most in him was his vast intellect 
as well as his immnnation and intuitive power of gauging 
men. There were few subjects taught in this University 
about which he did not know more than an average professor, 
while in some subjects, like Mathematics and Sanskrit, his 
knowledge was profound. The only Boards of which he was 
not the President in the Post-Graduate Arts department were 
those for Latin and for Hebrew and Syriac. To have had 
such a gigantic brain at the head of all departments led to a 
correlation and co-ordination of the various parts which would 
have been impossible without him. luspite of all his deep 
knowledge he never interfered with the purely academic side 
of our work, prefering to leave this matter to the expert ; but 
occasionally he would come out with some suggestion regarding 
a book or some scheme of studies which would set the 
"experts” wondering where and how he knew about it. 

His imagination was of a quality which is rarely found 
with such great practical ability. When he started talking 
about his beloved India and what she was and what she would 
be in the future, his words had all the lire of those of a poet 
and a prophet. Never for a moment did he doubt that India 
was to be great in the near future. He dared to dream 
dreams of her greatness such as few have don(\ He drcnint 
these dreams even while broad awake. Every breath of his 
body was inspired by this dream, every act of his was calcula- 
ted — deliberately calculated— to bring these dreams down into 
the material w'orld of our every day-life. The University w'as 
his "first love,” but to him the University w'as but one pha.so 
of the Great Mother, Biiaratamata. 

His intuitive grasp of human character was marvellous. 
He knew everyone of his w'orkers as they probably did not 
know themselves. He knew how much good was in the man 
and took care that he got that out of him. Some people he 
tolerated inspitc of all weaknesses merely liecause, as he put it 

" they would be less useful outside the University than 
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within it.” Each one of the scores of workers under him he 
knew thoroughly and strove to know intimately. He knew 
their affairs and sympathised with their difficulties and always 
gave help and good sound advice. He knew exactly the 
soft spot ” in each man’s heart and touched it with a master’s 
liand. This above all was the quality that got him a personal 
affection such as a leader rarely enjoys. To most of us the gap 
left by his departure is a gap in our intimate circle which is 
difficult to till up, to most of us the memory of Sir Asutosh is 
bound up with words of kindness, friendly - and encouraging 
letters, a smiling look or an elder brother’s grip of the hand. 
In short, the feeling that he had the human touch alraut him 
the feeling that he appreciated our joys and sorrows, that is 
the most precious thing I have in my numiory of him. For 
this, if for nothing else, do 1 feel deeply thankful to him, for 
this will I cherish his memory with reverence and affection. 

As a worker I hsive not known any one to approach him, 
c.\ccpt one — Hr.s. llesant. Every minute of his waking day 
was full. And yet he found time for every task that could 
he put upon him. Work was to him the very sum and subs- 
tance of life. I believe he would have ceased to live if he had 
liad his work taken away from him. His death was jvist the 
sort he would have liked, struck down in the midst of the 
iKittlc, in full possession of all his marvellous powers. And 
all this strenuous work was not to bring himself riches and 
renown (though, iiicideutully, l)Oth these “ were added unto 
him ”) but that his people his beloved India, may be groat. 

Such was the Asu Babu, the true son of India, thatl knew 
and loved, such is the figure that shall remain with me. Great 
as he was as a Lawyer, as a Judge, as a Nation-builder, to me 
he was greatest as a Mam. 


I. J. S. Takaforewala 
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EARLY REMINISCENCES OF SIR ASUTOSH 
MOOKERJEE 

The news of Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee’s death with sudden 
and tragic swiftness, was received at Simla in the small hours of 
the morning on Monday, the second of June. It soon spread 
like wild fire and positive dismay was depicted on every face. 
Members of both the Houses of the Legislature, who had some 
meetings, formal and informal, and had met at the Legislative; 
Assembly Library — were literally staggered as they received 
it. The first idea was that it was a mistake and that tin; 
news about Sir Asutosh Chowdhury’s death, which had been 
received two or three days earlier, had been repeated. The 
mistake wbich curiously enough, had been made at many 
other places, was soon dispidled. Representatives of distant 
parts of the country, to whom Sir Asutosh Monkerjee was 
no more than a name, were in equal grief as those that had 
known him the longest and the most. 

The Council of SUte and the Assembly met the next 
morning and after question time, inspite of routine and oineial 
difficulties that were soon overcome, the first buHine.ss at both 
the Houses was feeling and reverent references to what was 
unanimously declared to be a national loss. It fell to my lot 
to take part in these sad jiroceedings in the Council of State, 
as also to preside at the crowded and representative public 
meeting at the freemason.s* Hall, Simla, that was held soon 
after, to mourn the loss. Little could I, therefore, add now to 
what I expressed on those occasions, tis ivell in full court ns 
on the occasion of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s retirement from 
the Bench. I had the honour then of representing the 
Incorporated Law Society. The Officiating Advocate Gleneral 
in referring to Sir Asutosh’s death, I believe, read out in full 
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Court what was said on the oooasiou, and there is hardly 
need for repetition. 

Much has been and will be said on the platform and in 
the press about Sir Asutosh's wonderful personality from many 
points of view. 1 shall confine myself, therefore, to what few 
of the later tpinerations would want to know or care about — 
viz., his earlier days. 

We were Ixtya tu;'ether. His father and mine w^ 
physicians, whose services were much in requisition. They 
were friends and often met, professionally and otherwise, 
llis uncle Babu Radhika Prasad and my uncle Principal 
Ptssannakumar were friends. Dr. Ganga Prasad and 
Babu Radhika Prasad used often to come to our old house in 
Wellington Street ; and with them sometimes came young 
Asutosh. .Tustico Uwarkanatli Mitter'.*: gifted son Snrendra* 
natb Mitter — who was my fellow student and a relation — used 
also to conic and used to have fairly free fights witii and about 
Asutosh. Surendraiiath, though my fellow student, was slightly 
younger than my.self and Asutosh was still younger. They 
were both strong in what was callefl Mathennities — Arithmetic, 
Alg<;hra and Kuclid's Geometry — and the piubicin in the 
littitakkham at 53, Wellington Street was as to who had 
so)red Isdter. The company that used to conic together in 
this little Jiaitakkkaiia was noteworthy; among others 
used to come Pandit Iswarchaudra Vidyasagar, Babu 
Ramtanu Lahiri, Dr. Rajendralal ^Hitter, Babu Kristodas 
Pal, Babu Surendranath Bauerjee, Pundit Sivanath Sastri, 
Babu Krishnakamal Bhaitacharya, Babu Bankimchandra 
Ghatterjee, Babu Ilcmchandra Banerjce, Babu Jogendra- 
Chandra Ghosh, Babu Beharylal Chakrabatty, Babu Raugalal 
Banoijee, Michael Madhusudan Dutt Babu Dinabandhu 
Mitra, Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar, Dr. Jagabandhu Bose, 
Babu Umeshohnndra Batnvyal, Raja Babu and Babu 
Kissen Mitter the well-known pioneers of Homeopatiiy, 
0. C. liutt, Kabiraj Brojendranath Sen Gupta, Mr. 
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Taraknath Palit, Mr. W. C. Banerji and Mr. Manomohan 
GhfMe. 

Surendranath Mitter had the n'ell-known Professor 
Bees for his tutor, and when he wanted to investigate 
the inside of a watch as a Htiident of Mechanics, paltry 
trifles as breaking up of MacCabb watches did not stand in the 
way — Mr. Madhusudan Das, in his recent reminiscences, hns 
told us that Asutosh was also provided with similar facilities. 
Even then Asutosh had singularities that marked him out 
for distinguished success and Dr. (hingaprasad was proud of 
his son. lie got togotlnw for him at .a conviderable post the 
nucleus of the flue .-iml encyclopiodic Library that Asuto.^h 
built up and that is easily the lirst among any privali^ Lil>rarics 
in India. After the death of his younger brother Asutosh be- 
came the subject of greater solicitude, than ever, of his father. 

When an office jan used f«) be at his and liis brother’s 
service for the journey l)ctween Hhowaniporu and the Presi- 
dency College, later on, then; were two lived points of stoppaui> 
in Wellington .Street on the afternoon return j''Urnoy — Bhini 
Nag’s .sweetmeat shop and Samhliii .Xddy’s book sliop nol 
far removed. Both the reintfizvotis enjoyed unstinted .-uul 
noticeable patronage of .Vsutosh, till Camliray supplanted the 
latter. Mr. Taraknath Palit, who was a great )K)ok lover and 
used to frequent Addy’s bookshop, sometimes met young 
Asutosh there and encouraged him and guided him in his 
choice of books and also his studies. 

The Presidency College, when Asutosh came there, was 
going thn>guh oue of it.s remarkable periods in recent 
times. Nandakrishna Bose, Byomekesh Chakraliatty, Asutosh 
Choudhury and Surjakumnr Agasti, were going out or had just 
gone out. llamanath Bhattacharjee was dead, Mohinimohon 
Chattarjee, Dwarkauath Chakraharty, Bhupendraiiath 
Herambaohandra Maitra, Kalisaiikar Bukul, Tarakishore 
Ghaudhury, Digambar Chnttcrjen, Narondralal l)ey, Nnrondro- 
nath Sen, Amulynchandra Mitm, Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, 
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Riunchandra Majuindar, DhHn))aU»v Sett, Ju^noluindra Dutt, 
Prafullaohandra llay, Sureshprasad Sarvadhikari, Bhupati 
Chakralwrti, A.bdur Etahim, AImIuh Salom and Shumaul Huda, 
to name only a few of the remarkable liody of graduates 
that it produced during these years, were in one or other 
of the classes. Among the professors were men like Pro- 
fessors Tawney, Klliot, Pedlar, (rongh, Hoornle, Peary- 
charan Sirkor, Prasannakumar Sarvadhikary, Booth, Paulson, 
McCann, Nash, Belief, Rowe, Webb, 3klanu, and Hand, who 
followed the race of SutclilY, Beeby. Croft, Clarke, and Ishan- 
ohaudra Banoriee. Nc>w factors that bad been neglected 
lu'fore were just making their app«»arance and there was a 
Presidoiicy College Union, a •Student’s Asscx^iaiion and Cricket 
and Rowing (.'lul)s. ('ouutry games also were much in vogue, 
for we were truly Siratlfinhi in garment and in everything. 
The scientific side that had long Imumi more or less primitive, 
was Ixuiig slowly equipped and the Law Department had 
Professors like Dr. 'rroylokyanatli Milter and Syed Ameer Ali. 
The Kngineering l)e|Kirtment w.as still there and the Presidency 
(.’ollcgp was a little University in itself. The moral tone, as 
well as discipiiite, washigh, and although there were sets " and 
"groups ” that keptio themselves m«>re or less, healthy public 
opinion prevailed all round and liefore any one went astray 

in anv wav --and it was rare — he thought and feared aa 

• • 

to what his fellows would say or think of him. The “ Atmos- 
pliere” waa favourable to good work and the output was one 
that any institution might well he proud of. 

And fon’inost among them wjis Asutosh who, though he 
did not take much |)jirt in what would now l)e called the 
social side of college life, Wiis an outstanding figure from the 
iK'ginning. It was said of Lord Ciirzon that he always thought 
whether he would be the Premier or the Viceroy of India. 
Asutosh’s Imyhood’s theme was said to Ite whether he was to 
the Vio<} -Chancellor of the University or a Judge of the 
High Court — He ended by lieing both and ail Iteoause he set 
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about his work devoutly and devotedly, ri^ht from the start 
and never allowed himself to be distraoted by diversions. 
Neither the Delmtiiig Society, nor the Cricket Field, nor the 
Boat Club attracted him and his one recreation was long 
walks, which lie kept up till the end. Hu w'as a particular 
favourite of Matnematical teachers like Professors Elliot, 
Booth and Mc<'ann and his book on Conic Sections, which 
the University adopted as Text Book, was one of his early 
achievements. Left to himself Sir Asutosh would have been 
a teacher ; so would have l)een Sir Gooroodas Banerjue and 
myself. These three Vice-Chancellors of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and others w'ere driven to law. because of lack of imagination 
on the part of the authorities, who forbade them anything but 
appointments in the siihurdiiiate service w'hich they nai urally 
declined. Another noticeable thing aliout tlie.so three Vice- 
Chaoellors was that none w'ould have passed the Entrance Ex- 
amination in time, if the age rule was insisted on'as it is now. 

Sir Asutosh early got into touch with Dr. Uoernle, 
who was doing useful work in the Asiatic Society, which 
attracted Asutosh and his critical study of Mrichhukatika, 
which drew attention, was his college-day product. Simple and 
unostentatious in manners and clothing .Asuto.Hh*s one devour- 
ing hobby was books, of which he w*as no mere collector and of 
which he made good u.se. So accustomed was he to his dis- 
arranged mass of books from tloor to ceiling ail over his house 
— which had to be expanded for hoasing his treiuiures — that 
he could indicate without difliciilty and no one elm* know, 
where a particular book was to lx; found. 'I'hu Library will 
need reverent and thoughtful handling, as one of his biggest 
memorials. 

We hear a great deal of Sioadetihi movements now-i^days 
and of plain living and high thinking. Though there was 
no overt and ostensible cult in those days. Presidency College 
men of the period to which .Asutosh belonged set an example 
in this direction, which, it consistently followed, would hardly 
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have needed the latter-day aggressive policy. Discarding 
the unnecessary ehudder was one of the achievements of the 
Asutosh-set in the college and his raiment was the plainest 
possible. 

Brilliance of University career soon led to formation of 
University connection, and the men to whom Sir Asutosh 
mostly owed his early advancement in this field, were Dr. 
Mahendralal Sarkar, Father Lafont and Sir Gooroodas Banerjee. 
To Mr. A. M. Bose and Babu Kalicharan Banerjee also he owed 
a great deal and Rai Bahadur Troylokyanath Banerjee was 
also a great help. He was articled to Dr. Kashbehary Ghose, 
whose appreciation of his sterling worth was early, and he and 
Uahtt Mahcshehaiidra Chow’dhur}’ and Biai Bahadur Annada 
Prasad Banerjee, Senior Govtwnment Pleader, who were great 
factors in the Faculty of Law and the High Court, were 
always willing to help on the brilliant fWiutanf. He would 
make all work that came his way his own, which won him 
the approlmtion and support of Sir Comer Petheram, whose 
Vice-Chancellorship was made easy for him by willing Asutosh* 
who took off all drudg»*ry and hard work from Sir Comer’s 
niiwilling shoulders. Extraordinary capacity and willingness 
to take |)ains with regard even to the smallest of dctaUs 
was the secret of his success, both in the High Court and the 
University, indeed in all lii.s spheres of work — and knowledge 
acquired by these opportunities was indeed power. And his 
forte was ability to attach himself to, and make his own, 
E'orthy causes. When a.s a very early Vice-President of 
the Sahitya Phrishad, my father pressed the claims of 
Vernaculars in the Syndicate and the Senate, Asutosh was 
one of his earliest supporters ; and it was a proud day for 
mo when 1 was able to invite Principal Rameudrasuiidar 
Trivedi to deliver his course of University Lectures in Bengali, 
no Ices tlmu when T took |iiirt in what I have always fondly 
oalled my first Klutki Coiivoi‘-ation, which the friends of 
the University Corps well remember. 
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He would have gone to the Indian Legislative Assembly if 
he had been spared and might have gone to the Privy Council, 
if he had cared. I had a long talk with Lord Haldane, in 1912, 
and the Chancellor was quite agreeable. So was Sir Asutosh 
when I spoke to him on my return ; but his mother was alive 
and she would not agree. We talked of it again, not long 
before his death and ho discussed with me, in detail, plans for 
a visit to England, with one of his sons. But the Great 
Journey was at hand and it was writ otherwise. 

Though a considerable amount of travel in India full to 
his lot, Sir Asutosh’s habits and tastes were essentially those 
of devotion to family and he hardly went anywhere unaccom- 
panied by some members of his family. A lietter mother, a 
better wife and a better daughter it fell to the lot of few to 
have ; and their influences were a great inspiration, solace and 
staying power to him. He was away from Calcutta the day 
that his mother had her fatal attack. 1 waited at the Siraldah 
Station to break the news, that nearly upset him. Mast of his 
holidays were spent at Madhupur where W(‘ were neighbours 
and 1 was privileged to notice how such influences worked. 
Little KamaK whose recent death, after her untold sorrows, 
undermined Sir Asutosh’s health for g(X)d, was the bond that 
brought and kept us together, more than anything else. She 
was the light of the house and of all who came within the . 
sphere of her influence. Her death hastened the oitastrophe 
that the land universally mourns. 

Of Sir Gooroodas Banerji'e, a characteristic stoiy is often 
told with effect. A wayside householder caught him while 
returning from his Ganges hath and made him perform 
Saraswati puja. Sir Asutosh ofliciated as priest at ilat//aminnu 
puja at my Madhupur house uud exacted the usual fees and 
offerings. 

, We had worked together long in many spheres — from the 
Managing Committee of the Madhupur Edward George School 
to the Senate of the Calcutta University. Frequent and 
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sometimes acute, indeed, were unfortunately our differences. 
I never let them influence my work, or ruflie our private 
relations ; and through such differences, indeed, did I learn 
more to esteem his high worth and sterling qualities. Long 
had I trained myself to bury such differences so that the 
causes that we both loved might prosper and grow more and 
more. Ilis eagle eye and his constant vigilance made balanced 
work easy. Such differences, however, are now things of the 
past. 

May Providence that has chosen to call him away guard 
against all dangers and fortify thr> cause that was and had 
always been his very own. 


D£vaprasai> Sakvauhikaky 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

I had the privilege of knowing Sir Asutosh Mookerjeu 
intimately while he was working on the Calcutta University 
Commission . He was a great personality in the Commission 
and a large number of the suggestions embodied in the Repoit 
of the Commission were initiated by his masterly mind. He 
had intimate knowledge of all the details of the organisation 
of the Calcutta University and he supplied the Commission 
at every stage with useful material for discussion, lie was 
a person of strong likings and dislikings and his friends 
always looked upon him with great love, respect and devotion. 
He impressed every person with his enthusiasm, his excop* 
tional power of organisation and masterly grasp of details. 
He could stand any amount of hard labour and after doing 
ten hours* solid work with the Commission he sat down for 
several hours in his room in the Senate Hall to carry on the 
daily work of the Calcutta University which he loved more 
than anything else in this w'orld. 


ZiAUDDiK Aumed 
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THE LATE SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

Some days ago, news came here of the death of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. 1 could not believe it to he true ; but there is no 
more any place for doubt as official reports are coming. I 
want to tell you, to tell my colleagues of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, that your loss is my loss, that your sorrow is my 
sorrow. On the very first day I had met him, I had felt 
myself immediately bound to him by friendship, raverence, 
.-iilmiration. The same feelings grew stronger as I knew 
more of him. There was in his nature a power of will, 
energy, activity that impressed at first sight ns in Nature's 
•grandest works, in lofty mountains, in oceans, but this power 
wns not inert or destructive. No machine, however big, was 
too huge for bis power of construction. What he eould do 
«.!' the Calcutta I'niversity looks rather like a miracle ; he 
n as too realistic to ladieve in the efficiency of stones and 
iiiunuments : he wanted to have it built of men and he spared 
no piin to train a new generation of young scholars, as 
devoted os their forefathers to the search of truth, but able 
to search on new lines ; his towering genius could survey the 
u hole range of human sciences, and he w'nnted to have it 
('X]>lored by conipebrnt w’orkers. 

What his loss means for the University and for his 
country I shall not try to tell : words w’ould lie insufficient. 
Kvimi my own private loss is lieyond the reach of word. Let 
me, at least, hojie that iny connection with the University 
will not become relaxed, that I can still ]iartake. of its life 
and follow its activities in its many (iiiblications. 


SvLVAiN Levi 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

I saw Sir Asiitosh Mookorjee in Calciitti'i now and again 
when I used to visit it during the Congress there and the only 
time when I personally met him for half an hour’s eonversation 
was when he visited Hoiiibay some years ago.' 1 have only 
known him by his splendid public career. That he was a tower- 
ing personality, of massive intellect, who, hadhebetrn in London, 
might have even made his mark there among the most learned 
of Dons :ind Professors and among the most distinguislu'd 
Members of the House of Commons I Jiavi* no doubt. It is 
Bengal's misfortune that such a magnineent star of the lirst 
constellation in your sky should hav<! s«f prematurely passed off. 
Btit his name is certainly ti) be cherished with pridir and gratitude 
by generations to c«ime. 

I). !•:. \V \t ii.\ 
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IN MEMORIAM 

On behalf of the Members of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society, which Sir Asiitoah had founded in 1 908, and of which 
he was the distinguished President since its foundation and on 
behalf of the Oiftcers of the University of Calcutta, who had 
worked in intimate relation with this qreat lulministrator and 
felt, at every step, the magic touch of his genius and wisdom, 
may I endeavour to give some expression to the profound 
grief and tribulation into which they have been plunged by 
the sudden departure, from the field of his manifold activities, 
of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and recall from the pages of 
memory and recowl, a few reminiscences and a few traits of 
this marvellous character. 

Ills passing away, under distressing circumstances, in 
a place far from the arena in which he often displayed 
the greit 4 irilities of his head and heart, still appears to' 
us like a dream. Lie was (juite hale and hearty when, just 
liefore the last and fateful journey to Bankipore, he looked 
into the progress in ide in regard to the results of the big 
Kx'imiivitions an I expressed his dissatisfaction, in his charac* 
turistic manner, masterful at the same time kind, at the 
stage then arrived at. [r w.is on a Saturd.ay. He was in 
the Llegistrar’s room as usual, up to his neck in work. His 
last words to me were ‘‘ L lok luwe, the blame for the delay in 
the publication of (he results will he laid on you.” On my 
explaining to him the steps I had taken t-o expedite the work 
ho niiwle an ongageinent. the next morning— Sunday, with 
iho I'ahnlators ami piwsonally exhorted them to push on the 
"'ork. At the same time, he fixed the following Saturday 
iof a meotin!? of tlio JLoard «>r Moderators to consider the 
wsiilts. Alas, ho never returned. Sorely we felt the loss of 
masterly guidance and of his far-seeing wisdom in this 
other more important matters ! The inanagenient of so 
8 
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complicated a machine as the present University of Calcutta 
requires ‘the meekness of Moses, the i)aticnce of Job and the 
wisdom of Solomon added to the valour of David* — Alas 
where shall we find these a^ain in happy combination in a 
single Leader ? 

Asutosh knew not what fatigue was. His great recipe, like 
Gam1)etta’s, was “ to work, still to work and always to work.” 
On my once inqiiiring how he was, his reply was “ I am 
working ! ” And cruel Death surprised him at last at work 
in a distant land ! 

'\Ve can hardly reconcile ourselves to the reality. It was 
only the other day the Senate Hall was resounding with his 
persuasive eloquence, his trenchant criticism of large anil 
complicated matters, and his luminous summing up of the 
debate.s round the table. That mighty voice is hushed for 
ever. But the memory remains and will remain with us till 
w*e carry the .same into the other world, and having crossed 
the bar, forge anew our relations with the beloved master. 

I write from personal recollections, still bright in my 
mind, although nearly half a cimtury has passed away, when 
I say that in the ]*residency College of Calcutta, in the early 
eighties, no student attracted more our admiration and 
compelled, in a greater degree, our emulation than Asutosh 
Mookerjee, eldest son of the welUknown Dr. flanga Prasad 
Mookerjee. 1 recrtll to mind, vividly, that broad<ehested and 
broad-browed young student passing briskly along the 
corridors of the Presidency College, on one occasion, with 
Bertrand’s Calculus, a big tome in French, under his arms; 
on another occasion with Tait and Steele’a Dynamics and a 
Note>book containing his own neat solutions of the most 
difficult Cambridge Senatt? Hou.se problems — the pos.se.ssi()n of 
which, I, his junior (he was only a year ahead of me), often 
baffied in my attempts to crack those hard nuts, so much 
coveted ; on still another occasion, I was pleasantly surprised 
to find him immersed in an attentive study of one of Sir Henry 
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Sumner Maine’s wurks. Our Professor of Mathematics, Dr. 
Hugh Maccan, of beloved memory, was taken off in the prime 
of life and activity suddenly at Raniganj. With character* 
istio energy and promptitude, Asutosh organized a subscrip* 
tion and provided a marble tablet in memory of that worthy 
man in the Library Hall of the Presidency College. In the 
very largely attended meeting of the pupils and admirers of 
the learned doctor, brilliant was the eloge delivered by the 
young student. It was a liiiished, artistic thing which struck 
ns with wonder. Here was a young man reputed to be a devotee 
of tlie hard-grsiined Muses of the Cube and the .Sphere, how 
did he contrive to speak so well in languag*; which could be 
expected only of a Huxley or a John Morley ! In the 
College Delating Club ever prominent was Asutosh, developing 
his powers of debate and of the logical expression of his 
thoughts, with fluency and chastity of diction. 

In those early days research was practically unknown 
among the students. Brilliant men passed certain e.xamina* 
tions with credit and chose other careers. Bven as a Matri* 
culate, Asutosh had commenced to appreciate the value of 
llesearch and we were surprised to lind a Note from him, in 
the piu;es of the w'cll-kuown journal, Mrnnetiffei’ of Mathe- 
matics, on a ffirect demonstration of one of Buclid’s iadirectlif 
proved propositions ! 

8ir William Brairg Iwis recently sjiid “a good research 
student is like a fire which needs but the match to start it. 
It is a discipline to put the text book to one side and to get 
out further knowledge by one’s own effort.*' As young 
Asutosh grew in years and came under the indueiice of such 
brilliant Mathematicians as the late Dr. William Booth, his 
oiipacity for Mathematical re.search became firmly established. 

Asutosh was the Beau id«'al of a Mathematician to us, who 
loved and had begun to cultivate Mathematics. Here was a 
young man of extraordinary ntathematieal powers, but we soon 
found that his peculiar nialhem.atical abilities did not exclude 
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attention to other subjects. His versatility struck us with 
wonder. Literature, History, Law and the Physical Sciences 
claimed the attention of this ardent student as much as 
Mathematics, although in those early years Mathematics was 
the subject which attracted him most and was enriched hy 
contributions from him in the well-known Indian and foreign 
Journals of the day. What he once studied he made his own 
for ever. He had acquired, at that early stage, a knowledge 
of French and German to enable him to study, in the originals, 
the works of Mathematicians such as Bertrand and Gauss and 
to read memoirs in Liouville's and other journals. 

His father, himself one of the brilliant graduates 
of the Medical College, discorning early in his lirst-lsn'ii 
signs of genius and talent, had spared no pains te 
provide him with a valuable Library which the writer of this 
notice, then a young man with aspirations to heconn? a 
Mathematician, was graciously permitted to visit and use. He 
recalls to mind, with pleasure and gratitude, an early ineidiMit 
which showed tin; largeness of heart of Asutosh. He had 
taken out from the Library a copy of the lt(>prinls of problems 
and solutions from the London Educational Times— a copy 
fresh and beautiful to hs>k at ! After a few days the writer's 
nephew — a child, overturned an inkstand on the spotless 
pages of the book and spoilt it. The writer’s eoiisternatioa at 
this incideiit was great, for the hook was not available in India 
and belonged' to one who loved his hooks. However, he lest 
no time in apprising Asutosh of the accident. Thu reply 
came forthwith and was so kind that the writer regrets be 
has not preserved a copy. 

Asutosh’s academic cancer was brilliant. He was first in 
thp B. A. Examination of 18S1, winning the llarishchandm 
Prize: he was first in .Mathematics in the M. A. Examination 
of 1885. He won tlie l*remehand Iloychand Studentship in 
Mathematics and JMiy.sics in 1<SS6. Hu was the Tagore 
(fold Medallist for three succt'ssive years, 1 SSl-lBSd. h* 
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1894 he won his Doctorate in Taw and in 1897 he was select- 
ed as the Tagore Professor of Law. In 1908 the degree of 
Doctor of Science, Honoris Cansit, was conferred on this 
worthy son of India. And when the liector recounted his 
eminent qualifications for tlie conferment of the degree, 
a senator, an erudite Muslim, ^minted out an omission, viz., 
Asutosh’s remarkable proficiency in Arabic Literature and 
Science. 

On the Mathematical side, his researches led to his 
appointment as a Pellow of the Iloyal Society of Edinburgh 
iiiid as a member of the Iloyal Irish Academy, of the Mathe- 
matical Societies of Ijondon, Hdinburgh, Paris, Palermo and 
New Vork. Some of his original Mathematical Papers are 
mentioned below : 


(i) Oil a (Ji'Oiiiftrifal Tlhon*iu (.lAw//;/*/’ »/' MiitAnuiilh'-y, Vol. Ill, 

\ii). 

(/Vj Kxtfiisions of ii 'I’lieorciii of S.Hlinrtii’s ■>/' 

Vol. l:i, |i. I:j7). 

(/;;) Matheiinitu.*iil Notps (Kl•l»rillt^ from the Titm-js ol 

liUnJun). 

{Iv) Noll* oil Kiliptie Kiiiieti«>iis wliieli has htvii referred tn in Kn- 
iippper’s EllipiiKche Fuiiclioiien J.ihiho/ f»/‘ Pitfc and Appfied 

dathvmativs^ Vol. 21, p. 212). 

(r) DifTereiitial Kipiuliun uf A Tra jeolory whieh has breii referred to 
in that shiiidard work, Forsyth’s DilTerenlial Kipiations (./../•/•wo/ of ih*' 
Axl.itia Snrhdfof Vol. Iti, Part 11, p. 

('■/) Mungo’s DilTorential lipiation to all (^»Ilies p. l^il-). 

(nV) Memoir oil Plane Aiialylh*al (leoinetry p* 2SM. 

(r/V/) (Seiicral Theorem on the Differential Kipiations ot Traji^ctories. 
(/W, Vol. i7, Part II, p. 72). 

(/.r) On Poissoii’n Intop;raI N ol. 17, Part 11, p. 100). 

(.'•) On the DilTerenlial K«|uation of all Parabolas (/4/f/, Vol 47, Part 
II, p. Mi\). 

(•'■') (leometrie interpretathni of Mon;xe’s Differential Equation to all 
f'iiiiics wliieli has Im'cii *'itcd in tlie well-known treatise— j* lUfIrf* 
niduf r,i/rnfffg Vol. is. Part II, p. l^H. 
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(.( 7 /) Some Applications of Elliptic il^iiictioiui to Problems of Mean 
Values, Fftrts I ami 11 Vol. 48, Part II, p. 199 anti 214). 

(jriii) On Clebsch’s Ttansforination of the llydrokinetic Etjuations and 
Note on Stokes’s Theorem of llydrokinetic Circulation (/iiJ, Vol. 19, 
p. 56 and 59). 

(jrtp) On a Curve of Aberrancy Vol. 19, p. 61). 

(iTfi) llemarks on Monk’s Eipiation to all ('oiiics {/‘foi-vedtuffii of the 
.Uiolie HtycU’tjf of Benijtd for February, 1888). 

(xri) On Some Definite liite{;rals. 

(it'/V) On an .Application of Differential Kipiations to the Tlicory of 
Plane Cubics. 

{jrriii) Itesearches on the Number of Normals cuininon to Twn 
Surfaces, Two Curves, or a Curve and a .Surface. 

(j7.>-) Application of (raii>s’s l'hfH)ry of ('iirvatiire to thi; Evuliiatimi 
of Double Integrals. 


In his paper on tlie UitlVrentiil Eiiuntion of ti Trnjeutory 
(c a1)Ove), tlie yoiinij niathenintiui ui who liad thmi recently 
taken his M.A. degree, dealt with the problem of determining 
the oblique Trajectory of a system of confoctil Ellipses which 
had been first solved by the Italian Matbenntieian Maintirdi 
in a memoir in the Annalifli 8eien/.e Malhemtilisehee h'isiuhe, 
Tome 1, page 251. "'Maiiwrdi’s solution was .so complicated 
that it was a hopeless task to trace the curve from it ; indeed, 
it was so unsynimctrieal and inclcg;iiit that Professor Forsyth 
in his UilTerential K([uations did not give the answer.” Mr. 
llookerjee gave an elegant solution by which the Trajectory 
was represented by a {Kiir of remui'kahlii nimyle equal ions 
which admitted of an interesting (jeomeU'ical interpretation. 
Prof. Andrew Poi'syth, in a suliseipiunt edition of his 
Differential Eqiuitioiis, has quoted Mookerjee’s solution of 
Mainardi’s problem. 

Paper {ciii) was a development of Papitr (f). Asuto.sh 
did not rest satisfied with giving an elegant .solution of Main- 
ardi’s problem and a geometric interpretation. ” Delieving 
that every simple mathematical re.su]l could be established by 
a uorrespuiidingly simple pruce.s.s,” .Asutosh, keen on his 
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rttsearches, naturally thought it \vorth<\vhilo to re-examine the 
whole question, to see if the very artificial process of 
l^ainardi, hy no means less complicated than his result, could 
he materially simplified. He was, thus, led to tlie following 
very general theorem : — 

“ WhiMiever tho no-oi\linate.4 of .my |i'>iiit on a purvo can be ■.•xpressed 
by meana of a single variabb* |Niram<;ti‘r, that in, wIkmi the curve is nniciirsal, 
tbn cu*ordiiiati‘s of tin* correa[ioiiilinK point on tlie Trajevtury may ite 
similarly «‘xprei««e(l.” 

As an immediate corollary to this theorem .Vsutosh pointed 
out the relation which connected it with the Theory of con- 
jugate functions (/•/'///• Procet^ilhiffg of the Anintif Society of 
Jieuyat for 1S87, pj). *250-201 for a full analysis). 

A perusal of this paper (eiU) published in the Joitnial of 
theAsfiatie Society of Iteiiyof, Vol. LVII, Part IJ, Xo. 1, 1888, 
will show the pi'culiar feature of the young mathematician’s 
treatment of difTicult problems, r/c., the combination of a great 
power of generalization with astonishing elegance of 
treatment. 

In connection with this remarkable piper an incident is 
worthy of note. Asiitosh read [Mathematics with the late Dr. 
William Dooth, that brilliant hut somewhat eccentric Irish 
Mathmnatician, the like of whom we shall never see again. 
Prof. Jlooth mentioned to Asuti»sh that Prof. ^lichacl Roberts, 
in his lectures on I tin'erential equations delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, used to solve ^lainardi’s Problem hy the 
help of Elliptic Co-ordinates. Asntosh had no opportunity to 
examine th»* .solution arrived at iiy Prof. Roberts and it was 
hi'lievcd that the solution luid never hei'u puhlislual. Dr. 
llooth’s mention of it set .\sutosh wiwking and he soon found 
out the results hy the help of Elliptic co-ordinates. Xo wonder 
Asntosh from being a beloved pujiil, in subsequent years, 
hecanie IVilliam Booth’s valued friend I 

Mr. Mookerjee’s paper [(rj) Jibove] on Monge’s Differen- 
ti'U Equation to all Conies, is of outstanding merit. In 
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it ho published a challeu^ to Mathematicians as re$;ards the 
true geometric interpretation of this famous equation — a 
challenge which led to a controversy out of which tlie 
Indmii Mathematician emerged with flying colours. Those 
who have studied Differential Equations, specially in Boole’s 
work, liave come across in the etirly part of it, the General 
Differential Equation to lines of the second order, an 
equation of a formidable character. This Differential Equation 
was first arrived at by the great French Mathematician 
Gaspard ]i[onge, Gomte do Peluse, in the beginning of the 
19th century (ISIO) and Boobi had added the remark ; - 
f* But, here our powers of hiffi>’pr/’fnfiou fail and 

results such as tliis can scarcely l)e otherwise useful than as a 
registrt/ of fnrntn." We sl»all call this e(|iiation ‘the 

Mongian.’ ^tr. Mookerjei? not only «loalt with various methods 
of deriving the Mongian and integrating the same but also 
.showed in a very simple way. the char icleristic “ permanency 
of form ” of the .Mongian and gave a critical n>view of the 
geometrical interpretation of the .Mongian l),v such an eminent 
^Mathematician as I’rot. Sylvester, lie concluded that 
Sylvester’s was not the geometrical interpretation of the 
Mongian as contmn plated by Boole and that what Boole .s«)Ught 
for in vain yef /o ho tlinoo^tooody This was in 1887. In 
1888 Asutosh had solved that probhun of the geometricil 
interpretation of the Mongian ! 

Since Boole’s now historic remark about the failure of our 
powers of geometrical interprid ation of the .Mongian, two 
attempts had been ina.le, one by rA.-Col. \llan Cunningham, 
Bi. E., and tint other by Prof. Sylvester to make good the 
failure. MHiile Cunningham would interpret the Mongian by 
the proposition that “ the eccentricity of the osctilating conic 
of a given conic was constant allround the latter” 
Qaartorlfi Jonnial, Vol. It, p. 229), Sylvester would inter- 
pret hy the proposition that the Differential Etjuation of a 
conic was .satisfied at the Ht*jpUtctic jioints on anv given curve 
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(tide American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 9, pages 
18-19). 

In paper (.r) above Asiitosh dealt with the geometrical 
interpretation of the DiiTerential rrination of all parabolas. 
Tie hegtin by giving a lucid account of Transon’s Theory of 
aberrancy (aide Lionville, tome vi, 18 tl, pages 191-208) 
(liifined ll'ulius and Index, of aberrancy and found analytical 
expressions for these geometric quantities in connection with 
the osculating conic at any point on a cur ve and arrived at 
the geometric interpr«!tation that tlie Index of aberrancy 
vanishes, .at eeeri/ point of ereri/ parabola. These investiga- 
tions led to his paper (</) in which Asntosh definitely laid 
down two tc-*ts which should he applied if one wished to 
examine whether a proposed geometrical interpretation of a 
given DiiTerential Kqnation was relm-ant or not. He showed 
that the geometrical interpretation given by each of the two 
.Mathein iticians mentioned above, was not the true interpreta- 
tion eimtemplatod by Iloole. He pointed out that Cnnniiig- 
liain’s was the geometric interpretatioji not of the Mongian, 
hnt of one of its 7''’"^ •l'’e integrals which .Vsntosh actually 
eilcnlated asul that .Sylvester’s was out of mark as failing to 
furnish a proper/f/ of the corf/',* as wonl I lead to a geometrical 
(piantity which vanishes at crccy point of eren/ conic. And 
Asutosh himself arrived at the following interpretation of the 
Mongian : — 

“ Tin* railiuH of (•iirviitiin* of the AbiTraiipy furve vaiu.s|ips at every 
ixiint of fv.Ty coiiie" 

and Im showed Ih.at it s.atisried all the tests which every 
true geometrical interpretation ought to satisfy. Indeed 
this w.as ,a deiinitc and remarkable .achievement for a young 
Indian .M.athematician ! The gemnidric interpretation sought 
for by Mathematicians for thirty years, i.c., ever since 
lioolo wrote his now famous lines, w.as .at bvst found by 
Asutosh .and the justice of his criticisms w.as acknowledged 
'•y men liho Prof. .Arthur (Cayley, whom oven Sylvester 
9 
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called the High Pontiff among mathematicians ! In a 
letter to .Vsutosh from Cambridge, dated the l-tth Septem- 
ber, 1887, Cayley remarked alxiiit his criticism of Sylvester’s 
interpretation that “it is of course, all perfectly right.” 
Cunningham wrote, “Professor Asutosh Mukhopadhyay has 
proposed a really excellent mode of geometric interpretation 
of differential equations in general, viz., writing the equation in 
form F=:0, the geometric meaning of the symbol P considered 
as a mayaitude (angle, line, area, etc.) in any curve whatiner 
(wherein P is of course not xuro), is, if possible, to be formed ; 
then the geometric meaning of that oqiuition obviously is 
that the quantity P vanishes right round every curve of the 
family repre.seiitcd by the differential equation. This is the 
most direct geometrical interpretation yet proposed ’’ (Xulitre, 
Vol. 38, pages 318-3 IJ)). 

As a young Bachelor of Arts, Mr. Mookerjec contributed 
in 188G a remarkable note on Plliptic Piinutions to the 
Quarterly Journal of Pure and Applied Malhematiex (paper 
{ic) above). He held that it was desirablii that the proof of 
the well'known Addition theorem for the lirsl kind of the 
Elliptic integrals should follow directly from tin* inlrinslr 
properties of the Ellipse and he showed how this could Im' 
very elegantly effected by means of confocal conics. The 
note closed with an “ imaginary transformation ’’ suggested 
by his investigation. Prof. Arthur Cayley said, as regard.s 
this paper, that ic was remarkable how in the inrestigation of 
Asutosh, a real result was obtained by the consideration of an 
imaginary point ! 

The memoir on Plane Analytical Oeoiuetry [ (cii) above] 
was dedicated to tht; iMlovcd memory of l>i*. Mookerjee’s 
younger brother JLemantak Ulnar, who induced him to write 
the memoir, llemantakumar was the only brother of 3ir 
Asutosh and was bidding fair to tread in the foot-steps of 
his brilliant brother, when at the early age of 2 1 ho <lic<l to 
the infinite sorrow of his brother and his parents. The 
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originality and breadth uf treatment of fundamental topics 
of analytic geometry in this paper, disclose a master hand. 
The right line, the Line at Infinity, the circle, the meaning 
of the constants in the equation of a circl(‘, the geometric 
meaning of Burnside’s welLknown e(iuation of a chord, the 
l^noral e(j[uation uf the second degree, its transformation, the 
invariants and covariants of transformation, Laplace’s Linear 
KC|uation to a conic, the meaning of the constants ap])earing 
ill the same, its application to elliptic motion and geometric 
interpretation, reciprocal polars and other matters receive a 
freshni^ss and elegance of treatment from this young mathe- 
matician of only years of age, which is simply astonishing I 
In addition to these, the jiages of the L'flttcniioiiaf 
London, were enricluMl for years hy his contributions as 
regards outstanding prohltuiis set hy great Mathematicians 
liki‘ William Kingdon Cliiford, problems which had lieensetin 
a manner, as challenges, and had riMnained unsolved for years. 
Asutosh’s solutions excited our wonder and admiration hy their 
elegance, ami at once made it clear that here was a geometer of 
great pow«*r who would, if hd'l untrammelled hy other pursuits, 
will a prominent plact* among the woild's Mathematicians. 

So great heeame the reputation uf this brilliant young 
Mathematician, such was tin? sterlinir worth of his researches, 
that iiwv A! mn Malor lost no tinn* to enlist his services and 
although he was only a year ahead of us, he was appointed 
Kxamincr in Higher Mathematics for the M. A. Kxaminatiou 
along with his teacher Dr. William Booth. I was of the first 
hitch of ^I.A. candidates who had to face Asutosh’s ptipers. 
I distinctly recall to mind the consternation 1 felt at the 
Senate lluuse, when the paper sot hy Asutosh on DilTerential 
l'li|uations was handed to me. The formidahle “ Mongiau ” 
over w'hieh Sylvester had broken a lance with .Vsutosh, and 
La Placean figured in it ! .Vnd flic AI.A. candidates of 
iitB year were asked, probably for the first time in the hisfory 
the University, to write essays in the Senate Hall, on 
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difficult topics in Analysis ! I did the liost I could under the 
circumstances, and I recall with,delij^ht and gratitude- Sir 
Asutosh’s introducing me to a notable person after I had 
joined thd University, with the words “ here is my pupil.” 
Sir Asutosh had not forgotten those early college days when 
every student with enthusiasm fur Mathematical studies, even 
when it was not accompanied by capacity, at once enlisted his 
sympathy. 

This reminds the writer of a story in regard to I’rof. 
William Thomson, afterwards the famous Lord Kelvin. Tlie 
father of a new student when bringing him to the University 
after calling to see the Professor (i'homsun) drew his assistant 
(Macfarlaiie) to one .side and l>esought him to tell him what 
his son must do that he might stand well with the I’rofessor. 
“ You want your son to stand weel with the Professor ? ” 
asked Macfarlane. ” Y'es.” “ Weil, then he must have a 
guid bellyful o’ mathematics.” AVe sto(Ml “ weel ” with 
Asutosh 1)ecause although w*e were not bellyful” of mathe- 
matics, tve always hungered for more of that delicious diet ! 

Asuto.sh M'us a horn Sratheinatician and we who have heeii 
devotees of that bewitching and all-embracing science — eannot 
but deplore the fact* that Sir Asutosh’s colossal activities in 
other spheres of thought and action, have thrown somewhat 
into the shade this side of his comple.v character. Put his 
interest in Pure and Applied ^[athumathrs was abiding. Ills 
long vacations as a Judge were utilised in the study of the latest 
developments in certain branches of Analysis. The latest houk 
that he took but of our University Library, to accompany him 
to Panlcipore, was Professor Pirkholf’s ” iielativity and .Modern 
Physics.” Year after year he .set papers on such subjects ns 
Quaternions, Differential Kquations, the Theory of NuiiiImm'.-, 
the Lunar and Planetary theories, the Figure of the Karth ami 
the Tidal theories and, by the quality of the pa{)ers set, raiswl 
the standard of the University teaching in those nhsfrnso 
subjects. His papers for the Matriculation, the Iiiterinediidu 
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Hiid the Dejifrue hixaminuitions were models of whntsuch papers 
should he and many learnt a great dual from him in the wav 
of setting papers suited h) the capacity of the candidate. He 
would often take upon himself, in the midst of other preoccupa- 
tions, the arduous task of adjudging theses submitted for the 
degrees of Doctor of Science and Philosophy, and the Prein- 
uhand Roychand Studentship. One day hi? surprised the 
writer by sending for him and setting him a most recondite 
problem in ProlKibility. He knew how to inspire young men 
with real talent, with a zi*al for Itiisuarch. Many such men 
have, since miule th(?ir mark in the domains of Science and 
Philosophy and thankfully acknowledge their debt to him. 

In 190S Asutosh founded tiie Calcutta ^ilathematical 
Society which has, under his fostering care and with the 
labours of a brilliant liand of Mathematicians which his genius 
had brought togi>ther and encouraged, achieved an assured 
position in the !Mathematieal world. 

Rut it was not Mathematics and Science alone that claim- 
ed his attention. Sanskrit- and other languages. History, 
Philosophy, Anthropology, hiterature, Kconomies, Ancient 
History and Culture, and Kxperiment il Psychology, engagetl 
his active interest. The writer well reinemlxirs ocirasions when 
he visited Sir Asutosh at his house with business of the 
I niversity. ( )ii one occasion he found him dictating elalxirate 
judicial judgment.s surrounded by hooks of legal lore. As 
soon as he finished these, he took up the l.'oiversity work of a 
i'tiilicallif (tijf'freiif iiahire and soon became absorbed in it. He 
Went through, word by wonl, a heap of ([uestioii ptipers on an 
intiiiity of subjects, ^[atheinatics. Physics, Kiiglish, Sanskrit. 
l*ali. History, Philo.sophy, Kconomies, Anthropology, etc., 
laodifying, moderating, correcting and putting each iraper 
>nto a shape suitable for the intending eandidates whose best 
•uterests he always upheld. And this was done not only in 
i^uganl to the lower ex.-imiuatiuns hut also in reganl to the 
highest examinations of the University! So rapid and 
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unerring was his decision, so clear and logical was his mind, so 
great wsis his erudition, so remarkable was his power of 
grasping at once the essentials of a case that the writer often 
felt, when leaving Sir Asutosh’s house, that hero was a man, 
the like of whom he would never sec again. For other great 
mathematicians and philosopliers, Gauss the greatest niathenia- 
tician the world has seen, used the epithets “ magnus ” or 
“clams ” or “ clarissimus ” ; for Xewlon alone he kept tlie 
prefix “ summus.” Among great (ndians, we may well reserve 
the jn'etix “sunimus ” for Sir Asutosh Mookerjeo without fear 
of contradiction. 

A visit to Sir Asutosh at his liouse and his liilirary — one 
of the tine.Ht in India, was always a source of delight and in- 
spiration to the writer from his ••arl.v days. It was tlien; that 
he found the marvellous man in his work-shop -amidst his 
1)ooks “ all in methodical disorder which to the eyi* of an 
cx})ert meant work and not meri! dilettantism." Like Lunl 
Fletcher Moulton he “ loved his world of hooks and possibly it 
was his power of leaving Jiis world «)f work and, taking down 
some old and loved volume from his sheivc.s, strolling into the 
pastures of literature, mathematics or science, as the case 
might he, which enabled him to aircompiish a task wliicii 
would have broken men many years his junior.” 

The yjjjirs tmw past have only conlirmed what we, 
then students with plenty of iilealism in us, thought of the 
potentialities of the young prodigy -Asutosh. Nearly half a 
century afterwanls we mourn the lo.ss— of a Mathematician, 
a patron of Mathematical, Scientific and literary ability 
wherever and in whomsoev<;r found ; we mourn the lo.<«s of a 
groat jurist, an academician of unrivalled deliiiting power, 
an organiser and an administrator of the highest type; and 
above all, of a great genMenian, a noble .son of Fndia *' to 
whom we owe,” in tin; words of an a|ipreeiativi^ Chancellor el 
this Lidversity, “an unrei|tiiiahle ileht for tin* manner in 
which he has breathed u|)oti the smouldering emlmrs of Indum 
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learning and has fanned once more the (lame of Oriental 
philosophy which was once the glory of this ancient land.” 
TliM was said in reference to the intensive work of the last ten 
Years of his life — the fruition of his long cherished hope to 
convert an Examining University into a great centre of learn- 
ing and research — a lasting monument to the strenuous labours 
of a life nobly lived ! An eminent mathematician who on 
retirement from public service, is carrying on his great re- 
searches on a new calculus in his home in England, has 
recently writtim ; “ it was Asutosh’s ambition Uiat Calcutta 
should become a centre of learning and research ; and he 
understood wcdl how to inspire the enthusiasm of youth, the 
settled persistence of middle life and the chastened hopes of 
later years tc) eoiitril)ute to this end.” 

Alas, “ the curtain of death has fallen on a grand drama 
(jf fame, power and acclamation ; ” our beloved nnister has 
"set unclouded in the siulf of fate;" ‘‘yet like the sun he 
seems larger in bis setting.” And with the above appreciative 
fainoiis matliematieian who knew Asiitosli intimately we 
deplore (hat Asutosh’s death is "the extinguishing of a source 
from which radiated encouragement, sympathy and inspira- 
tion to .all intellectual works of Bengal — of a beacon which 
showed all India the path- way to honour and greatness." 

When we look hack upon the work done by this great 
man, our cutlook on life is widened and Itelief in Divine gui- 
dance is coiitirined. And looking into the future, in the light 
gained in an era of outstnnding progress of l^niversity life and 
work in India, may w«? not discern, through .all the gloom 
east by tlie nseent disaster, a bright prospect greeting our eyes, 
on all sides fruitful liehls of reso<arcli inviting our labour and 
promising rich returns. 

It is s,afo to prophesy that the biography of this great 
man will 1 m; written by one who can me.asure his greatness, 
i'he career of Sir Asutnsh was in some respects similar to 
that of the late Eonl Justice K. 3i[oulton. Moulton’s sou 
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has giren us a charming biography with a Preface by Lord 
Birkenhead. Both Asntosh and Moulton began ae eminent 
mathematicians; both became eminent jurists but the 
crowning work of each lay in fields other than those in which 
they spent their professional lives, [n the case of Lord 
]i[oulton, ‘*a judge learned in^the Law, at the outbreak of the 
greatest War in history, is transplanted from the Bench to the 
Ministry of Munitions, in order to enrich, by his scicntiiic 
ingenuity, the (Miutefine processes of ^Eodern War.” In the 
case of Sir i\.sutosh Mookerjee, a judge also learned in the 
Livwj remained on the Bench but took upon himself the 
tremendous and stormy but beloved bisk of the Ministry of 
Education— of Advancement of Learning, in order to enrich 
not only by his scieutillc ingenuity but also by the cream of 
his noble manhood, the rotiHintrike prowjsses of modern 
High Education and culture. It is univcrs.a]ly admitted 
that on the scicntiiic side, Lord Moulton’s individual con- 
tribution to winning the World War was as great as that 
of any contemporary Englishman. It is also univeiNally 
admitted that Sir Asntosh Mookerjee’s individual contribu- 
tion to facilitate the winning of the war of misunderstanding 
and prejudice against Advancement of learning, was greater 
than that of any contemporary Indian. Unlike Moulton, the 
valiant Indian Knight did not live to see the light end in 
victory aud we can but regisit, ns Fletcher Moulton did in his 
father’s case, that Sir Asutosh’s talents should have been con- 
fined by the limitations of one mortal life; we must remember, 
however, that ‘a mortal is granted but one life: but what he 
has done in that life may (>ndureand 1s>ar fruit through count- 
less generations.’ It is with a prnyer that this may be our 
ln'lovcd master’s reward that I closa this inadequate account 
of some aspects of a marvellniis life. 


A. C. Bosk 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

In Sir Asutosh Mookerjee India has lost one of her best 
sons. His great erudition, his noble effort in the cause of edu- 
cation, his large and varied activities, his amazing capacity for 
work, his magnetic personality, his unflinching devotion to duty, 
his high independence of character, his supreme loyalty to his 
Motherland, his large-heartedness and his even-handed justice 
were characteristics eminently his j>\vn — characteristics which 
elicited respect and admiration from friends and critics alike. 

.Although a Hindu of the Hindus, Sir .Asutosh had a pro* 
found respect for Islamic culture ; and it was one of his cheri- 
shed desires to encourage, as far as lay in his power, the 
.•ulvancement of Islamic studies in the University t»f Calcutta— 
his alma mater and his first love. For the last few years he had 
tried to secure a Muhammadan scholar to compile an anthology 
of Urdu literature, with a view to making it a .subject of study in 
the Calcutta University. Thir undertaking required funds, but 
he was not the man to be daunted by such paltry difficulties in- 
spite of the fin.'tncial straits which the University was then faced 
with. When asked ns to how he proposed to provide money 
for working out the scheme from the slender resources of the 
University, he replied : '' Leave that to me. I shall beg. borrow 
or steal bttt find you money for the work." His great tenacity 
evidenced in the pursuit of a purpo.se, was one of the traits of 
his character. 

It is said that no one is indispensable in this world — This 
is a truism which for once ceases to be a truism; for there are 
scores of institutions in this country which will find it well nigh 
impossible to replace the departed spirit which engendered all 
that was high and worthy in Bengal. Not only in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, but in most of the learned bodies of the 
Country, he has left the impress of his great personality which 
will endure for some time to come. .Although a great patron of 

10 
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learning, yet in the realm of intellect, class or creed was no bar 
to his favour. 

It would be sheer presumption to dilate on his legal lore; 
but it can be said without the least fear of contradiction, that 
no non- Moslem Judge of an Indian Migh Court, posse.ssed .such 
a profound knowledge of the practice and principles of Miissa). 
man law. 

During the stress and strain of the non-co-operation agita- 
tion it was his personal influence with the student rommunity 
of Bengal that saved the situation and the Calcutta I'nivcrsity 
from complete extinction. He persistently followed a construc- 
tive policy : his watchword being “ Progress," destruction — 
ruthless destruction, had no place in his programme. For all 
these qualities of head and heart Sir .\sutosh richly tleserves a 
place in the X’alhalla of India. 

Great men like Sir Asutosh Mof»kerji!e do not stand in need 
of lasting memorials to perpetuate their memory. 'I’heir lutble 
deeds form a monument far richer and worthier than any which 
human agency erects over hallowed remains. 


F. M. .Aiini i. .Al l 
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SIR ASUTOSH AND THE UNIVERSITY 
LAW COLLEGE 

It is difficult to realise that the great architect, the 
master mind that built up this noble institution and made the 
University what it is to-day, is no more. Death is always sad 
and is doubly so when it is sudden and unexpected. In 
Sir Asutosli’s case it has been terribly tragic. Away from 
hearth and home, from the busomi of his family and fricnd« 
and even without the bed-side comforts and attentions that 
would have been lavished upon him here, he has died at 
Patna all on a sudden when in the fullest vigour of health 
and spirits. There is this consolation, however, poor though 
it be, that the inanner of his death, his exit was in 
ktHiping with the mode of his life. 'I'o him work was the 
very breath of his nostrils and he died like the soldier at his 
past while engaged as an advocate in the midst of a most 
strenuous work connected with one of the bigge&t cases that 
ever came up before an Indian tribunal. But, as I have said, 
it is but a very pour consolation and the whole country lies 
to-day prostrate with grief. The loss to the country and to 
the nation is simply irreparable : and so far as the Tniversity is 
concern 'd its loss can never b.* adeijuately expressed in words. 
As Sir Lancelot Sanderson, the Chief Justice said, it is difficult 
to imagine what will be the fate of the Ca'cutta University 
in the absence of Sir Asutosh. I need hardly dwell on the 
manifold virtues of his head <aud heart, for no words of 
mine can do even the scantiest justice to the worth of this 
Dxtraurdiiiary man. llis versjitile genius, keen intellect, ency- 
nlopiudtc knowledge, profound scholarship, legal learning, 
niarvelloits memory, extraordintiry administrative and organ!- 
sing powers, quick appreciation of worth in others, and above 
*11 his fearless independence and intense patriotism and 
love of country combined with a child-like simplicity of 
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manners, an amiable, affectionate and kindly disposition made 
him a unique personality rare in any country. He was 
known as the Bengal Tiger. Yes, he was that, but, withal, 
a lamb too. Under his rough exterior there beat a most 
warm and sympathetic heart. By nature and tempera* 
ment he was kind, affectionate, simple and unassuming, a 
warm and sincere friend, one that would have freely and 
gladly poured out his life-blood for the good of his 
country and specially of its youngmen. In a word, be was 
gentle and loveable as a lamb, but under stress of circuni> 
stances, if there was need for it, he could be terrible as the 
Bengal Tiger or the lion rampant. Such a man we have lost. 
It seems to be only the other day when in the Convocation 
Speech I think, of 1909, he briefly described his scheme for thi? 
foundation of this Law College for teaching law as a scienci^ ; 
when he quoted the words of a great jurist that law was 
neither a trade nor a solemn jugglery but a living science, 
when he held up a high ideal fur l)oth professors and pupils 
and called upon them to co-operate together for raising the 
standard of legal training in this country, and, I think we can 
best satisfy his spirit w'hich will be anxiously watching over the 
interest of the University from on high, if we all combine to 
carry out his wishes to the liest of our power and ability and 
try to make the University Law College an ideal institution 
for the study of law. 


Jyotipkasah Sakvadhikaki 
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SIR ASUTOSH AND THE PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 

The Punjab University had the pleasure and stimulus of an 
address from the hte Sir Asutosh M(jokeriee at its Convoca- 
tion for the conferring of degrees in January. 1922. His speech 
was an epittjme of himself, of his wise and lofty patriotism, of 
his conviction of the purifying and humanising influences of 
the University, as it might and may be. and of the ripe practical 
wisdom which saves a man from losing the realisation of security 
for his next step in the vision of an ideal future. His great 
voice and the ringing laugh, the long roll of his eloquence, the 
bright and commanding eye. brought home to us the forces of 
that energy which conveyed .such vitalising influences to the 
Calcutta University. 


H. j. M.vy.sard 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

I have heard Members nf the Bar speak in terms of the 
highest admiration of the learning and independence which 
marked Sir Asutosh Mookerjee's judgments from the Bench of 
the Calcutta High Court. But his chief claim to greatnes>< 
and gratitude of the Indian public lies in the impetus he gave 
to education by the improvements he brought aliout in the 
University of Calcutta. 

By sheer weight of ability and force of character, he was 
able to get control of the affairs of that University and, 
having got control, he invited the 1)est men from all parts of 
India to take part in its research and teaching work. As a 
result, the Calcutta University has risen to the leading phici! 
among Indian Univ(>rsities in respect of instruction in science 
and scientific research. 

Endowed with a massive intellect and dogged determina- 
tion, he was a great fighter and showed splendid courage in 
emergencies. His reading was extensive and in private life 
he was a genial host and a most charming conversationalist. 
As the leading Indian educationist, his advice w.is sought for, 
from far and wide, on questions of University reform, lu 
1918, he honoured the M^’sorc University by delivering its 
first Convocation address. It will l)e long liefore the void hti 
has left behind in Indian public life is filled again. 


M. VlSVESAKATA 
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THE LATE SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

I have been asked by the Secretary to the Board of Editors 
of the CaUintta RerJete to contribute my impressions of the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, to the special memorial number 
of the Calcitita Herieic. Though my acquaintance with him 
goes back to a period of twenty years, my opportunities for 
contact with him were limited by distance. The first time we 
in Madras heard mention of the name of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was when he received liis doctor’s degree at the Convocation 
of the Calcutta University and a tribute was paid to his 
versatility of talents and to his varied accomplishments by the 
then Vice* Jhancellor Sir Gooroodas Bauerjea. The first time 
I ssiw him was in the year 1002 during my visit to Calcutta. 
He hail made a mark in the bar and had already begun to 
take a prominent part in the life of the Calcutta University. 
The Universities Commission which had been appointed by 
Tjord Curzon to tour round the country created much interest 
and not a little suspicion in the minds of the educated public, 
Distinguishdl as 1x)rd Cur/on w'as for his ability and devotion 
to work and his love of administrative perfection, he was 
lielicved to lie unfriendly to the aspirations of the educated 
classes and it was thought that his real object was to check 
the spread of univer.sity education which had produced an 
educated proletariat with a special projmnsity to criticism of 
the (iovernment. Then* were two scluwls of thought contend- 
ing for mastery, one l)elieving in the expansion of education 
oven at a sacrifice of quality and the other in an improvement 
nf quality even at the expense of quantity. There was much 
to 1)6 said in favour of Iwth sides. Inspite of all its defects, 
the existing system of university education had done a great 
‘ioal to break down ignorance and open the avenues of West- 
ofn knou'ledge and culture and implant in the minds of the 
P^T^e the se^ of political liberty and social reform and a 
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desire for progress. It is needless to say, that Lord Gurzon 
was an advocate of quality and that the Indian public 
generally was in favour of a rapid expansion. Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee threw himself into the struggle as a champion of 
the Indian view and when the University Bill came on for 
discussion in the Legislative Council, he was the protagonist 
of that view. Lord Gurzon succeeded in carrying out his Bill 
inspite of all the opposition. Looking hack at the Uni. 
versities’ Bill after the lapse of twenty years, the appr jhrn* 
sions entertained at the time, of its effect upon the growth of 
university education seem to have been needlessly alarmist. 
Soon after the Bill was ptissed. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was 
appointed to the High Court Bench and also to the Vice. 
Chancellorship of the University. Both the appointments wero 
a fitting recognition of his merits, of his abilities as a lawyer on 
the one hand and of his fervid interest in university educiitioii 
on the other. From this time forward down to the day of his 
death. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was the guiding spirit of the 
Calcutta University, or rather its life and soul. The current 
of his energies flowed in two main channels ; the channel of 
law and justice and the cliannel of higher education. In 
ability, erudition and strong commonsensc, he was easily the 
fpremost among the judges of the Indian High Courts at the 
time of his retirement. The days of English judges who were 
great jurists and who made marked contributions to the 
growth of law were prolmbly gone for ever in India. Men 
like Sir James Colville, Sir Barnes Peacock in Bengal, Sir 
Zflichaei Westrop and Sir Kaymond West in Bonilmy, Sir 
Charles Turner and Mr. Justice Holloway in Madras can no 
longer be found on the Benchra of the High Courts in India. 
Indians have displayed a remarkable aptitude for judicial work, 
and the foremost Indian judges of our High Courts have 
proved themselves the equals of the beat judges in India or in 
England. If we wish to appraise the merits of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, he nlust Iw tried, as he himself would have wished, 
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by the very highest standards of the most distinguished judges 
in this country. It would be doing him poor justice to insti- 
tute a oomparison between him and the rank and file of the 
judges of our rather crowded High Court Denches at the 
present day. The standard which I should like to apply to him 
is that of the most eminent Indian judges, who have adorned 
our High Courts, of Hwarkanath Mitter in Calcutta, of Sir T. 
Muthuswamy Iyer, Sir V. Uhashiyam Iyengar and Sir S. 
Siibrahmania Iyer in Madras, of Sycd Mahmood in Allahabad 
and of Kashinath Triinbuck Telnng in Bombay. The two 
great characteristics of Sir Asutosh as a lawyer were his vast 
learning and his prodigious industry. He was not content to 
coniine his search for principles to the usual repertories of 
Indian or Knglisli decisions. His quest for principles took 
him far a field to the decisions of the American Courts not 
merely of the Supreme Court of the United States, but also 
of the State Courts and to the decisions of the highest courts 
of the Colonies. 'I'he habit of turning for light to American 
Ciise-law and jurisprudence, was first started in India by Sir 
S. Siibrahmania Iyer. Sir Asutosh IfcMikerjee improved upon 
his example and revelled in the citation of American autho- 
rities, a pmctice which, however valuable within limits, is 
beset with some danger in the hands of less discriminating 
followers. Sir Asutosh had not the originality of thought and 
the subtlety and circam.spcction of Sfr V. Dhashiyam Iyengar, 
the love of logical analysis, of historical eximsition and the 
weighty diction which distinguished Sir T. Muthuswamy Iyer, 
the culturt'd grace of 2i[r. Telang, the vigour and eloquence of 
Sir Subrahmnnia Iyer and Syed Mahmood, or the legal subtlety 
and literary charm of Sir Rash Rihari Ghose. It may, of 
course, be said that the time spent by him in the collection of 
authorities left him too little time for the cultivation of 
quality. It may also 1» stated that no other judge in India 
hud 80 many varieil interests making such enormous demands 
upon his time. Ho was undoubtedly a man of massive intellect 

n 
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and robust commonsense urho loved law keenly and was 
Ared by the ambition to contribute to the development of law, 
an ambition which should animate every ^reat lawyer and 
judse. 

Tt is said that the law is a jealous mistress. It is also 
unfortunately the ftict that many lawyers are so exclusively 
the votaries of law that they have no secondary interests in 
life. The tendency to narrow-mindedness which is a result 
of this exclusive devotion to law is perhaps a more marked 
characteristic of Indian lawyers than of English lawyers. 
Sir xVsutosh Mookerjee never gave undivided allegiance to 
law. His predominant intert'st in life was the cause of higher 
education. The history of the Calcutta University during the 
last quarter of a century is practically the history of the 
educational activities of Sir .Vsutosh. To his ttlfm mnter, he 
gave his time and energies without stint. The welfare and 
the development of the University occupied his thoughts and 
perhaps his dreams during his life. There were persons in the 
University who were jealous of his pre-eminence ; there were 
persons in the University who chafed under his domineering 
ways ; there were persons who Indie ved that the University 
was becoming too much of an one-man show for hralthv 
corporate life ; and there were persons who were often dis- 
pleased, rightly or wrongly, by his distribution of psitronage. 
The elements of discontent often gathered to a head, and triid 
to assert themselves against the domination of Sir ;Vsutosh 
^[ookerjee. Viceroys and (lovernors trunl to overthrow him 
hut ever and anon, he emerged in triumph from the conflict 
and his position of ascendancy remained unshaken. Perhaps 
the closest parallel in public life to the iiiAuence of Sir 
Asiitosh in the Calcutta University was the ascendancy of Sir 
Pheroze Shaw Mehta in the Corporation of Bombay. Both 
were keen controversialists and formidable debaters and shrewd 
judges of men. If Sir icVsutosh had not been a judge, he 
would have been a politician of the first rank like Sir Phoiiwo 
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Shaw Mehta. Of his many achievements in the University, 
tlie University College of Science in Calcutta is and will be the 
most abiding monument to Sir Asutosh’s love of his alma 
mater, his breadth of outlook and his far>sight6d patriotism, 
^o narrow feeling of provincialism ever found an echo in his 
breast. He was anxious that the Calcutta University should 
set the example of stimulating rasearch and contributing to 
the advancement of knowledge and in the attainment of this 
end he was anxious to draw the 1)est of Indian talents where- 
ercr they may be found, in whichever corner of any province 
of India, lie was favoured by fortune in 1)eing able to 
address his appeal to munificent and enlightened patrons of 
learning like Sir Hash Hihari Ghose and Sir Taraknnath Falit. 
The Hengali song of Baude Motarnm never met a more 
generous response than in the breast of this true sou of the 
University. His ideal of a l.’niversity was entirely in accord 
with the highest standards of the present time. He set great 
store by the freedom of the university from official control. 
In striving to maintain the independence of the University, 
he acted with his usual fearlessness and the controversy be 
carried on with the (lovernnient was waged with bitterness 
and even at the sacrifice of decorum. He loved a combat and 
if any one iiad the temerity to challenge him to a fight, he 
was prepared to tight to the finish. No one who came in 
contact with him or watched his activitie.-i could fail to be 
struck by his quick and capacious intellect or indomitable 
energy and unflagging xeal. When I once remarked to him 
that he was killing himself by his judicial work, he laughingly 
replied that it w&s only a small |iortion of his work and that 
his duties as Vice-Chancellor which included the supervision 
of hundreds of high schools was at least as exacting. He told 
me also that in connection with some question of ^lahomcdan 
law which aro.so in a cisc, he was Irving to learn Arabic so 
that he might cunsull the original texts. In a laud which has 
produced many great men Sir Asutosh was a towering 
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personality even if he did not reach the height of some of the 
greatest men of Bengal. It is too early to anticipate the 
verdict of history upon his career but I am inclined to think 
that of his many claims to distinction posterity will set the 
highest value upon his work as an organiser of University 
education. 


P. S. SiVASWAUY AiTBK 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

{An Apprecialion). 

It was somewhere in 1 890 or 1891 that E first saw Sir 
Asutosh Mookcrjee. I saw him at Bankiporc where he had 
gone to see my father on some private business of his own. 
A mere school boy then —I had only a distant vision of him. 
But I well remember the hushed awe in which my town’s 
folk spoke of Ur. Mookerjee, as he then was. Evidently the 
popular eye even then beheld in him the coming man, the man 
of destiny. This is the earliest recollection that I have of 
the late Sir Asutosh. In 1901, when I joined the Calcutta 
Bar, my acquaintance really began with him. It soon 
deepened into affection, and tlie succeeding years strengthened 
and mellowed it. What irresistibly drew me to him was his 
consuming passion for books and immense enthusiasm for 
learning. Our tastes were similar — our Temple of Worship — 
the Temple of Minerva — ^the same. l)i.stinctly, as though it 
took place but yesterday, I remember my first interview with 
him at his house in Bhawaiiipur. lie gave me a cordial 
reception, lie took me over his library. He showed me bis 
collection, rich in rare and select books. He spoke of the 
romance of book-collecting ; the good-luck that occasionally 
awaited the lover of books. It was a delightful meeting— the 
first of the many tliat we have hiul since. His library was a 
monument of his uitholic tiMte. Every branch of learning 
was represented there ; every book of mark had a place on 
his shelf. I wiis enthralled by him. And who would not 
be ? His easy manners, his disarming candour, his liberal 
sympathies, his encouraging counsel — such an assemblage of 
qualities — would they fail to make a friend or appease a foe ? 
One incident connected with my first meeting with Sir Asutosh 
should not bo omitted. He pointed out Soteell's State Trials, 
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and recomiueuded its careful study to me, I asked for the 
loan of a volume. With a smile he told me — he never lent 
books : but immediately added that in my case he would break 
the rule. The volume found its way to my house and contri. 
buted to many hours of unfailiii" delight. I was one of the 
few exceptions to whom ho lent his books. The last loan was 
the loan of the 4th volume of * the Cambridge Medieval History ’ 
w'hich he especially took fur me from Calcutta to Patna, last 
April, to enable me to study the chapter on By/antine Urn- 
and Administration. As the years went by I came into closer 
and closer contact with him. His interest in me and my work 
grew, and I am not exaggerating when I say that but for his 
kindly interest my literary and historical work would have 
ended years ago for sheer want of sympathy and encourages 
ment. His death — besides being a deep personal loss to me— 
is a blow to Islamic culture in Bengal. But of this later. 

On my return from Dacca Sir Asutoah apjK)inted me a 
lecturer at the Law College. I may tw permitted here to 
repeat, in this oounection, a story which is iti circulation and 
which needs correction. I was given morning classes which 
began from 9*30 and continued till ll a.m. The hours 
did not quite fit in with the Court hours; as Court work, 
the», began at 10 a.m. precisely. With the complete con- 
currence of my students I altered the hour from 9'30 to 7 a.m. 

I was satisfied, and .so were my students ; but the authorities of 
the Law College were evidently not. 1 held my classes at the 
altered hours, for a few days, and the matter was duly 
reported to Sir Asutosh. I was, accordingly, summoned to his 
Chamlwrs, at the High Court. At 2 p.m. 1 made my way in 
fear and trembling. 1 quailed, at the prospect, of the .storm 
that I had to face, but face it I must. I entisred the r(M)ni 
and I eould see the great man somewhat ru filed in temp(w. “ 
you have become the king of the Law College ”, said he, in an 
angry time. “ Yea”, rejoined [, “and you are the king-maker. 
He smiled ; he gently rebuked me and sent me away sayiny 
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‘ Go thy way and sin no more.’ Thus was averted one of 
the greatest of calamities. But this was not the only report 
that was made against me. Mine has always been the un> 
enviable lot of possessing innumerable friemh, who make it 
their business to harm me. In this, their generous effort, they 
hare never remained idle or slow. But — however successful 
in other quarters— they failed with Sir Asutosh. 

I shall not obtrude any more personal matters here. 

What, might lie asked, was the secret of Sir Asutosh’s 
■rreatness ? Lord Bacon has truly said : ** The nobler a soul 
is, the more object of compassion it hath.” Compassion then 
was the striking note of his personality, lie knew * the 
chains of ill’ that bind our lives. To the suffering he 
lirought relief ; to the wounded spirit, words of assuagement 
and of peace and to all — loving-kindness. Never was an 
appeal for help made in vain ! Never was a judgment passed 
nntempered by mercy. And next to compassion was his 
wondrous insight into human character. He read a man at 
sight. He took his measure, and he dealt with him accord- 
ingly. Many a morning 1 h.ave sat and watched Sir Asutosh 
dealing with men, and many a lesson in wisdom I have 
learnt there. 

Pride he had none. Simple, unostentatious were his ways; 
and lightly, like a flower, did he wear his learning — and 
immense learning too. He never showed impatience or dis- 
pleasure at the unceasing stream of visitors at his house or at 
their not infrequently alisurd demands. Here we have the 
st‘cr(?t of his greatness. 

When I met him on the :3rd of !May at the Burdwan 
Station — the Punjab mail was late by two hours ; and, provi- 
dentially for my licnefit, I found him happy, radiant, full of 
plans for future work. Little did I dream then that that would 
lie my very last meeting with him. But so it was to be. 
His death — so tragical ia its suddenness — has plunged not 
»nly Itengal but the whole of India into deep, unrelievetl 
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gloom. By far the greatest Indian has passed into the shade, 
and keener and aouter becomes our grief when we remember 
that just at the moment when his presence, his guiding hand, 
his towering intellect, his forceful personality were needed 
most — fate should take him away from us. It was but 
yesterday that he said farewell to the High Court — of which 
he was a most distinguished ornament — and, when he laid 
down the staff of his high oillce, we felt an inward thrill that 
his great powers would now seek and ftnd a larger field of 
activity and a wider scope for liencticent work than the Bench 
offered. Our mental vision pictured Sir Asutosh at the head 
of public life in Bengal — controlling the exuber.ince of the 
idealist, infusing courage in the weak and faint-hearted, 
leading the battle fur truth and justice and frcedoni. But 
time — which usually turns our hopes into derision - has 
wrecked our dream. But not even Tinie and Death can take 
his gifts away from us. Well might wo say : “still are thy 
pletisant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; For Death he taketh 
all away, but them he cannot take.” The gi'eatcst and the 
most enduring gift is the U niversity itself ; for has he not 
liberalised it, reformed it, and made it a true centre of li<;ht 
and lore, of researcli and advancement of Lt'arning. For this 
he toiled incessantly, ni.'ver wearying, never resting, battling 
with all his might, and standing four-square to all the winds 
that blew. 

The Past-(.iraduato classes are the ilower and fruit of his 
noble, unsparing efforts. Do they not claim all knowledge as 
their province — its diffusion tliuir .sole re;ison for existence ? 
lie insisted, inculcated, oinphasi/.ed that a Tniversity was not 
a place where comtn jroial interests should over come into 
play, and that its one supreme object was to hold aloft the 
torch of bjarning — cost what it might. 

But if he was never tired of reiterating the true functions 
of a U niversity ^lie taught, in no uncertain voice, another 
les.son of deepest and profoundest import. It was a noble 
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lessMii — a lesson taught by the noblest men in all ages — 
namely, Love of freedom. For no true progress can there be 
where there is no Freedom — freedom from the shiickles of 
priestcraft ; freedom from the bondage of superstition ; 
freedom from the fetters of authority — secular or otherwise. 
Xaught but an emancipated intellect can seek, strive and 
achieve. No power could bend him to submission; no 
glittering gewgaw could lesul him away from the path of duty. 
There is one branch of learning which owes a special debt to 
him — it is the Islamic learning — and at it his death has dealt 
the heaviest blow. He saw the importance of Muslim Culture, 
and he sought to bring it within reach of the educated 
puldic. He introduced Islamic history into the Calcutta 
University, and in a thousand and om; ways encouraged 
Islamic studies. He encouraged the translation of such 
monumental works as thf>se of Von Kremer, AVeil and 
Wellluuisen, and eagerly undertook their publication. This 
meant another step forward towards the advancement of 
Ishunic studi<‘s. He had yet more e.>Ltensive schemes for 
the furtherance of Moliamedan learning, and many an 
evening after the day’s work Wiis done — he and 1 .sat together 
at Fatiia di.scussing the future of Mobamedan studies at 
this University. His last speech at the Uehar and Orissa 

Ueseareh Societv will eoiivev some idea of the work he 

• • • 

was coutemplating in tlial direction, lie aimed at making 
the Calcutta University the Centre of Mohamedan Studies 
in Bengal. He hoped to gather here not only Indian Scholars 
of note but also European Scholars of renown. 1 w'as asked 
to invito Prof. Browne, on behalf of this University, to deliver 
a course of lectures on Persian Poetry. I was further asked 
to invito Prof, llarowitr. of Fmnkturt to deliver a course of 
lectures on Arab Civilization. He was anxious, too, for a 
course of lectures ou tlie system of Adminisiriitiou of Justice 
to Islam, and so keenly interested was ho tliat, iu spite of tie 
Jioavy strain of work at Patna, ho discussed the entire pkiu 
12 
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of the lectures with me. I am proud to say that in my 
possession I have the title page of the contemplated lectures, 
written in his own hand — a memorial of his lore for Islamic 
Studios and a remembrancer of his wish to me > now a sacred 
duty and a trust which I must need fulfil. 

In him a great light has gone out. Whaterer ditferencos 
of opinion there may bo on other points, there will be none 
in this, that Sir Asutosh (to quote the language of a great 
writer) made great spaces in human destiny very luminous. 

But though sore is our grief and irreparable our loss -mu 
can yet serve the great master by following in liis footsteps 
— trying as best we can to live up to his ideals — tiglitins; for 
freedom, seeking for light. 

I shall conclude with what f said at the Senate I louse: 
“Courage was his watchword, Freedom his guide, bet these 
bo also our watchword and our guide.” 


S. Kuuda Bi'kiisii 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE : IN MEMORIAM 

Whilo we were having a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the University, the mournful news came that Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee was no more. We were staggered at the 
suddenness of the blow and overwhelmed with grief at the 
enormity of the loss. We immediately sent a telegraphic 
message to the lloii’ble the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University conveying our profound sense of loss at the passing 
away of our greatest educationist, the creator of the modern 
Calcutta University with its great and unique organisation for 
post-graduate teaching and research. 

I had heard of Sir Asutosh’s brilliant University career, 
especially as a mathematician, but £ oainu to know him 
personally, when in .fauuary, 1901-, he took his seat as a mem* 
l)or of the Imperial Legislative Council. The Universities 
Hill had just then been introduced and immediately on his 
taking his seat, he was placed on its Select Committee. He 
liad already established a reputation as an expert in University 
matters. Ifr. Gokhale was already on it. They shared between 
them the tiisk of voicing Indian views and representing 
Indian interests. Mr. Gokhale’s standpoint was somewhat 
dilTerent from Sir Asutosh’s. Both united in opposing what 
they agreed in thinking were reactionary provisions of the 
Bill and most of us followed their lead. But while the 
former saw nothing good in the measure, the latter thought 
it was an advance on the then existing law and deserved a 
trial. Aa was pointed out liy Mr. Baleigh, the member in 
charge, the Bill as it had emerged out of the Select Commit- 
tee, was “ in large part his (Sir Asutosh’s) work.” All other 
considerations apart, in it was embodied his ideal of a Univer- 
sity as set forth liolow; ** A University is a Corporation of 
teachers and students banded t(^ether for the pursuit of 
learning and the increase of knowledge, duly housed and fitly 
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endowed, to meet the demandH raised in the achievements of its 
purposes. In its establishment, the amplest powers that 
wisdom can suggest should be conferred upon it. In working 
out its intellectual salvation, the exercise of those powers 
should be vested in select bodies of fit persons, sufficiently 
small in number to be efficient, yet large enough in number 
to prevent degeneration into an intellectual clique, changing 
sufficiently from time to time to prevent the dominance of 
merely personal policies, and representative enough to he in 
touch alike with the experience of the past and with aspira- 
tions for tlie future.” And though not wholly successful in 
his eiforts to attain this ideal, he was prepared to allow the 
great experiment to have a full and fair trial. 

After the Dill was passed into law, it became the diity 
of the Calcutta I'niversity to ])repnre in compliance with 
the provisions of Section 2(1 of the A(d a rc'vised set of 
regulations, providing for all matters relating to the l-niversity 
within one year after the commencement of the Act. This 
duty it failed to discharge, even after iin extension of time 
had been granted. The ((overnment of India accordingly 
appointed Sir Asutosh as Vice-Chancellor and with him as 
President a Committee was constituted to prepare the neces- 
sary regulations. With his great driving force ludiind it, a 
complete body of regulations dealing in ample detail with all 
matters relating to the IJiIiversity was preparetl by his Commit- 
tee within three months of its coiistitutinii. So thorough and 
satisfactory was the work that the draft was sanctioned in the 
precise form in which it had left the hands of the Committee. 
But, as pointed out in the Crovernment resolution, this was 
merely a starting point of the extension and progressive dow- 
lopment of University education. The n^gnlations provided 
the machinery for reform hut the most difficult work of pul- 
ing the macliinery in motion still nimained to 1 m) done. And 
to this great task Sir Asijtosli now consecrated his unrivalled 
ability, industry and judgment. Whether, as Mr. Ookhale 
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believed at the time, the Act was a sinister attempt to paralyse 
higher education, the fact remains that owing entirely to 
the wonderful organising capacity and the creative genius of 
Sir Asutosh, it was made to yield results which have trans* 
formed the Calcutta University into the most distinguished 
institution in the whole of India for the advancement of learn- 
ing, the promotion of research and the fostering of collegiate 
life. The work of his post-graduate students has found recog- 
nition in the Kuropeaii Scientific and Literary world. Ifow 
this givat work Avas accomplished within fifteen years of his 
placing himself at the helm is l)cst told in his own words: 

“ For years now, every hour, every minute, I could spare 
from other unavoidahln duties, foremost among them the duties 
of my judicial oflice, has been devoted to the Universiry work. 
Schemes to heighten the efiiciency of the L’niversity have 
been the subject of my day dreams, into which even a busy 
man lapses from time to time : they have haunted me in the 
liours of nightly rest. 'I’o University concerns, I have sacri- 
ficed all chances of study and research, possibly to some extent, 
the interests of family and friends, and certainly, 1 regret to 
ssty, a good part of health and vitality.” 

As a reward for all this self-sacrifice and devotion, he 
had the ssitisfaction of seeing two of his graduates secure 
that most coveted h«mour, the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society. Several of them occupy now high positions in the 
newly created Universities of Dacca, Patna, Benares and 
Lucknow. Allahalmd also has not failed ti> avail itself 
of the (tln}Min of Sir Asutosh’s institutions. Sir Michael 
Sadler, President <if the University Commission, said of Sir 
Asutosh that he had hardly met any distinguished educa- 
tionist in any part of the world who could equal Sir Asutosh 
in information regarding educational affairs and the ideals of 
different Universities of the world. 

A comprehensive scheme for the housing and superinten- 
dence of the Calcutta collegiate student population numbering 
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thousands and refonn of legal education have gone hand 
in hand with the creation of the teaching University of 
Calcutta. The Vernacular of the Province received under 
him an impetus to which there is nothing to compare since 
the days of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The Bengalee Literature 
has a Cliair in the U niversity and it is a compulsory subject 
up to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Science. Private 
li1)erality, w’hich has enabled much of this work to Im) done, 
has flowed in a copious fertilising stream under his magic 
influence. 

Angry controversies have raged round Sir Asutosh’s 
post-graduate teaching arrangements, lie was accused of 
thoughtless expansion ” of this one dcptirtinent to tlie 
starving of other departments. Whether the iiimncial (iifli- 
culties were the result of this expansion, or of the failure of 
the Government to redeem its promise to help the University, 
it is beyond my function to discuss. But to the (rourage. 
energy and enthusiasm and high purpose which characterised 
Sir Asutash’s activities in the midst of these depressing 
surroundings, all must ])ay their homage. Nor can the 1‘aet 
he gainsaid that the work has heen of an extraordinary 
character. Thost; who desire to have an idea how reall,v 
extraordinary it is, should re«ul Sir .Vsutosh’s illuminaling 
annual reports, lie justitied the stniT entertained thus: 

“ We maintain a distinguished staff not solelv with a view 
to communicate the existing knowledge to our young men but 
also to expand the Ix)uiidaries of the domain of knr»wledge. 
Wo adopt a.s our inottfi— Search for the truth is the noblest 
occupation of man ; its publication a paramount duty.’* 

A word about the College of Science will not lie out of place 
hero. In this connection Sir Asutosh once said, “ W«* have 
struggled for more than .mfven years to establish a University 
College of Scieiiee and Technology, which shall l)e the pride 
not of Bengal alone, hut of all India. 'I’wo of the nohlwt of 
my conntrymen have lieen unstinted in their lilwrality in 
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furtheranco of this cause.** And despite difficulties, which at 
one time seemed insurmountable, the College was soon an 
accomplished fact and now under the direction of that saintly 
Scientist, Dr. P. 0. Itoy, who in the evening of his life, when 
men seek for rest and repose, has preferred to devote his 
unrivalled knowledge and e.vperience to guide the progre.ss of 
this great national institution, it has by its beneficent work 
already achieved, fully justified the wisdom and foresight of 
its founder. It has brought forth a baud of highly trained 
and enthusiaHtic investigators, who under Dr. Roy*s inspira- 
tion and guidance have been able to create an Indian School 
of Chemical llesearch, whose theses find honoured place in 
nmuguised scientific journals of Europe, (riven the necessary 
funds and opportunities, the potentialities of good of this great 
institution are iinnieiisurable. 

Uegarding the importance of higher teaching and re- 
s(!arch in the intellectual development of a nation, I quote 
the following eloquent wonls of Sir Asutosh : “ Xo nation 
attained to real eminence as a Nation, unless they maintained 
in a shite of the highest elUcienev and excellence their Chief 
Scat of learning, their most potent instrument for the discovery 
and dissemination of truth in all depiirtmeuts of human 
activity.” ” Whatever detractors may proclaim, the fact 
remains that the University of Calcutta, at the present 
moment, possesses a teaching organisation which notwith- 
standing its deficiencies, is engaged in the performance of a 
work of highest importance to the State.** 

Sir Asutosh's profound and encyclopm.lic knowledge 
of law, his pow’er of clear, concise and accurate expression 
and skilful marshalling of facts have made his important 
judgments masterpieces of their kind and it has hwn rightly 
said that some ot them have Imcome classical. He will, 
without question, always rank as one of our greatest judges. 

great educationist, a great lawyer, this is a rare combina- 
tion. 
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Sir Asutosh lived a life of our ancient mAMiko 
simplicity. For years he attended public functions in his 
national dtuiti. He sat on the Sadler Commission in hiii 
national dress and travelled all over India in that dit'ss. 

He was deeply religious. But his religion lay in tho 
performance of duty, but not in the ordinary sense. As our 
immortal GiUt has sung, duty must be performed for its own 
sake and not tfor its fruits. Benunciation of the furita of 
action was the moving force of all his public activities and it 
was this that endowed him with his fearh‘ss independence tuid 
undaunted courage. 

And now a nation is mourning for the loss of huh 
of its noblest sons. It is a cruel irony of fate that while yet 
in the senith of his high intellectual gifts and while engagt'd 
in maturing far-resiehing plans for the Iwttermeut of his 
countrymen, the inevitable hand of death should at cue 
stroke put an end to that vast accumulations of a life of great 
toil and strenuous pursuit of high aims. With a heart that 
never failed, with a courage that never faltered, he fought 
the great light of University Ueform amidst ubl(K{uy and 
opposition under which a lesser man than he would have 
gone down. 

The intensity and the e.vtunt of the loss to the 
University can but he imperfectly realised yet. The muru 
one reflects on the space Sir Asutosh tilled in the Univer- 
sity, oil what he was, on what he stood for, on what he did 
and what he contemplated doing, when he was suddenly 
called away, the more is oiio filled with des])air at the void 
that has been causial. There is one consolation, however. The 
inspiration of a divinely gifted life like his can never die. 
True, the vital spark is gone, the virile voice is still hut the 
legacies of his great deeds are still fur us to protit by. Ht’* 
great personality will remain clear when everything else will 
be blurred. I^et us rejoice even in the midst of our great 
grief in its gathered glory. 
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Discussion is going on as to the form the memorial 
to Sir Asutosh should take. If I may venture on a sugges- 
tion, there must be a personal memorial, which will keep his 
memory green in the minds of future generations of students, 
whom he loved so well and for whom he lived and for whom 
he laboured. But his memory cannot be better preserved 
and perpetuated than by placing on a sound and firm footing 
the great institution which his genius created. In the 
presence of the Angel of Death, the voice of controversy 
must bn hushed and all must unite with one heart to help 
those on whose shouldnrs will now devolve the great trust 
so that they may bn able to gather the threads of his mani- 
fold activities and carry on Ills great work without being 
hampered by Hnancial didlcultios, to the lasting good of his 
uountrymt'ii. Let each hand, each heiirt, each head and 
ill! spend and lie spent, in service so divine.” 

H. K. Bosr 


18 
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“ Beware,** said Emerson in one of his inspired moments, 
*' when the gr^eat God sets loose a thinker in this planet, 
then all things arc at risk. It is as when a conflagration has 
broken out in a great city and no man knows what is safe or 
where it will end.” With peculiar appropriateneas can it bo 
said of the great man whose loss we mourn to>day. He rose 
like a meteor and equally meteoric was his disappearance 
from our midst. Now that we have rallied partially from the 
effects of the stunning blow — which unto the last wc had 
fondly believed to Im false — we should attempt a computation 
of the loss we have sustained. It is far from our motive — and 
indeed it is preposterous for any one — to attempt to make a 
full inventory of the extraordinary gifts, the versatile genius 
and the myriad-minded interests of the personage. This being 
so, one is tempted to slip into a too facile deification and to 
prefer silence lest one should * damn with faint praise* or dn 
injustice to the memoiy of the departed great by omitting 
reference to the one or the other aspect of his personality. 
The motive which inspires this attitude may Iw laudable in 
itself : but if all-absorbing, it is sure to defeat its own aim. 
Silence on such occasions is very often duo to intellectiuil 
indolence or emotional inertia — which are alike devoid of a 
redeeming grace. We, however, revere Asutosh as hHmnnlv 
great and as such we do not think it humanly impossible to pay 
our rtvipectful homage to his memory by recounting this or 
that feature of his many-sided personality. Moreover, ours is 
not the ambitious aim of the biographer — which is either 
thorough or nothing — hut the modest one of an humble admirer 
that is satisfied with a little. A tribute of love, howsoever 
humble, has, they say, an individiMl importance, a uniqueness 
of meaning, which is * too precious to bo lost.* That Is what 
emboldens the present writer to come forward with tbw 
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hoDSEgo of love in the good faith that it will have its place in 
the bouquet of honours garnered in his memory. 

It is held that sorrow makes us wise — wise in more senses 
than one. It is but human to reckon the value of a thing only 
when we are bereft of it. But there has been a notable excep- 
tion in this case. Sir Asutosh’s was not a posthumous great- 
ness. Great already in life— and perhaps greater still in his 
death— Asutosh has falsiAed by the sheer compelling force of 
bis personality the popular adage : ' Caesar dead is far greater 
than Caesar liviiq^.' To-day his loss is being mourned as the 
greatest catastrophe that cj»n befall a nation at a critical junc- 
ture of its history. But the worst feature of this loss is that 
it is not merely catastrophic , but will be realised progressively 
as each to-day gnaws into and swells a to-morrow. We are 
too near in siMUse and time to make a just estimate of the loss 
we have sustained. Viewing it in its proper perspective, 
it is for posterity to give the verdict. Let us not for Heaven's 
sake forestall it. 

The most dominant note, indeed the keynote of Sir Asu- 
tosh’s life, was an indomitable boldness, and unflinching 
courage and a relentless vigour — the characteristic traits 
of a soul essentially free in thought and speech. Boldness 
was synonymous with Asutosh and courage uras the very stuff 
he was made of — a fact that could hardly escape even a 
casual observer. His was a boldness born of a pleutitude of 
bodily and mental vigour — a rare combination to be seen. 
As the living embodiment of health and vigour, both physical 
and mental. Sir Asutosh was the standing refutation of the 
seductive phrase — * the mild Hindu.’ * The Bengal Tiger * is 
the most fitting appellatioii that could be given to this far- 
from-mild Hindu ; und many are the thumps dealt by this 
^ngal Tiger in quarters both high and low, whereof 
painful memories still linger and are likely to continue 
for some time to come. 

His boldness was nut the bolilucss of a daredevil or of a 
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desperate man but the boldness of a man imbued with a keen 
sense of freedom. Freedom was indeed the very breath of his 
nostrils. Bom in a land of helots, he has abundantly exem- 
plified in himself what a free man is like. Those who have 
felt the magic of his thoughts and the contt^ion of his emo- 
tions — thoughts that would burn deep and emotions that 
would thrill one’s being— know it full well. That there was 
something unspeakable, some main-miracle, something appar- 
ently not of this work-a-day life that accounted for the spell 
he cast on his audience, no one will deny. But what was 
that something, the secret, the fountain-he<id of his power ?— 
It was the atmosphere of freedom that he bre.athed and that 
diffused a fragrance o\'erall his words and deeds — the peren- 
nial fount that vitalized and nurtured the boldness and couni^* 
of which he was an exemplar. Such fearlessness and eouragi* 
have at times so ill accorded with the environment he was 
placed in that he has been looked upon as a * stranger from 
afar.’ But we forget tliat these are the people that ‘ like 
truling clouds of glory ’ come with a higher certii'icate of 
birth from the hands of God who lets them loose on this planet 
of ours devoid of a * local habitation and a name for they nre 
destined to be of all ages, and of all climes— the .salt of the 
earth, the light of the world. That is why to-day Indians and 
Europeans alike acknoyrledge his greatness and render unto 
him the honour that is due to a free-born soul, however much 
that freedom of his might have proved galling to them. 
Early initiated inhj and unwearied in the service of this 
sovereign mistress, this devoted apostle of freedom has shown 
in himself what such a dedicated life implies. Freedom, they 
say, is a jealous goddeas, exacting and relentless, calling upmi 
her devotee to renounce all thoughts of self, * to scorn delights 
and live laborious days ’ and rewartling at last with a crown of 
thorns. Nobly did he answer this call ; and creditably did he 
acquaint himself in the championship of the cause which was so 
dear to his heart— the cause of his Jlma Muter for which ho 
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has sacrificed his leisure and comfort and literally lived 
laborious days. Such unsparing and selfiess demotion to the 
cause at the expense of self •culture — particularly, of the 
chance of study and research in subjects for which he had 
unquestionably first rate aptitude — is indeed unique as well 
as inimitable. Nevertheless these are the people that serve 
as beacon>lights to those that would follow in their footsteps, 
inspiring and animating them with the dynamic of their 
example. Tliis self-denying ordination for a sacred cause 
surely entitles him to the rank 

“ Of ihittie iiiiiiiorlal (lead wlio live auain 
III minds mwln liutter Ity their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

III deeds of daring rectitude, in !,curn 
For iniserahle aims that cml with self, 

III thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild |wrsistcnce iirgo man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven." 


as.«iitre(lly. No more fitting epitaph on bis handiwork could 
be conceived ! 

His early apprenticeship under this mistress enabled him 
to tide over many a crisis in the eventful history of this Uni- 
versity. In pirticular, the Post-graduate department of the 
University of which he was the sole author and inspirer has 
weathered many a storm only under his skilful pilotship. 
Like Napoleon he has fought single-handed for its autonomy 
till the last hour. But ala.H ! Iieforc the weather-beaten 
vessel could be brought to safer moorings, he crossed the bar 
at the summoDjB of his Pilot to In* entrusted perhaps with the 
captaining of another vessel in more troubled water. It is 
striking indeed that this manner of his death came as the 
fitting close of a career so supremely uiiapproiichable, — of a 
Qiauataudiug out in solid singleness in death as in life as well. 
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A veritable Napoleon in life he died a Napoleonic death — an 
exile from home in Olympic indifference to all earthly aids 
that could he rendered to him. So sad, so tragic, yet so 
heroically sublime was the passing away of this great man. 

Now that he is gone what will be the fate of the Post* 
graduate department, his latest handiwork ? — this is the 
question in everybody’s mouth. An institution which he lias 
brought up with parental solicitude and care — will it be 
suffered wantonly to perish, or what, in his opinion, would lie 
a much worse fate, to barter away its freedom ? It is up to 
the people of Bengal to give an answer to that question. Wc 
do not know what answer will he given but we have faith all 
the same that 


" Freedom's battle once begun, 
Befiiieathed from bleeding sire to son 
Tho’ baffl’d off is ever won ” — 


whether by a nation or by an individual. This is the legacy— 
the charge of a strenuous fight — that has been bequeathed 
by him. Who is there so Irase among his followers or 
colleagues that will betray the trust or suffer its mutilation ? 
Further, a thing like that can never perish because he has 
reared it with his life’s blood, with intensive penance and an 
unflagging will to suffer, Of the divine Labourer it has been 
aaid “Sa tapaatapthta mream idam- 

asri/ata*’ That is the secret of creation as well as the conti* 
nued existence of everything. All such creations as have 
their root in a 'mw' tapa»y& are truly 'the nurselings of 
immortality.’ 

Such has been the illustrious career of a man pledged to 
Freedom. The keynote of that career was struck expressly 
in the closing words of that memorable Senate speech of his : 
“ Freedom firet^ freedom wcondt freedom almpe. Nothing 
elte wilt aeUUffy me** Apart from the autobic^raphical 
interest that attaches to these lines, they are luminous with s 
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deeper signification. Divorced from the special context — 
irhere the dictum admittedly refers to a ‘ chartered freedom/ 
and placed in the context of the life of the speaker, itao(iaires 
a new breadth of meaning. It is sheer intellectual perversity 
that sticks only to contextual interpretation and refuses to 
see through the transparent guise into the inner meaning of a 
pregnant utterance. Here, as elsewhere, more is meant than 
meets the ear. So eonstrued it stands as a byword, as the 
gospel of that freedom which is the inalienable birthright of 
every man. 

It is neither the place nor the occasion to rake up con- 
tentious issues as to whether he had respect for other men's 
freedom and would really carry matters with a high hand in 
the right autocratic way. Suffice it to say that his opponents 
in public life did even in his lifetime testify to his greatness 
and generosity as an enemy and still revere his memory as 
one with whom it was their privilege to cross swords. Like 
Mark Antony’s peroration on Brutus’ bier, the best tribute to 
his memory has been that of one of his latter-day opponents. 

Many were the virtues attendant on such innate fearless- 
ness of his. His was, for example, an absolutely confid- 
ing and unsuspecting nature that goes hand in hand 
with fearlessness. Suspicion is the child of f-ear, and in a 
soul essentially fearless, suspicion can have no place. He 
could never siisiiect any one, this was’at once his strength and 
weakness. He has not infrequently paid rather too dearly 
for misplace<i confidence but never did he condescend to 
suspect people. It seemed jis if he would court death rather 
than forsake his nature — in pursuaiice perhaf>s of the maxim 
of the BhOgavad (hwta, “fwi fwi IWWf:” 

Svadkari^ nidhtinam tivfftth pantdAarmo hhayabtihu — Belter 
die retaining one’s Dhttruta than embrace an alien one which 
is always dangerous. 

While reckoning these outstanding traits of his character 
an irrepressible freedom, an innate boldness and an unflinching 
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courage — one cannot afford to ignore the heart that lay 
within — a heart brimming over with the milk of human kind< 
ness. His name will not be invoked by his successors, far less 
by his contemporaries, as an apotheosis of {)ower or force mere* 
ly, but as a man of unbounded charity bordering sometimes, as 
some unkind critic might say, on indiscretion. In these days 
we hear too much of * indiscriminate charity ' — a phrase re- 
peated ad mimam by ' cultured ’ persons in whom studied 
abstention from charity is really a cloak of lowliness of heart 
or apathy. In this respect, as in all others, he was a thorough- 
bred nationalist hearkening l)aok to the dying note of an 
age when the guest would lie regarded as the very image of 
the Divine, ‘ ’ — Sarca demmuffotithi. That 

which is fast bauoining an old-world virtue a nutter of 
antiquarian curiosity merely was a matter of daily practiue 
with him. It was not due merely to his respect for national 
tradition, but a direct outcome of his capacious heart. With 
the average run of m inkin l discriminative or discreet charity 
is a virtue of necessity; such a man can hardly afford to lie 
indiscriminate in acts of charity. But his charity was 
commensurate with the irreatness of his soul, although 
discordant with the somewhat rough and awe-inspiring 
exterior. Wonderful, indeed, is this blend of the stern ami 
the humane, the man and the woman —the woman serving 
as a set-off to his forceful personality. 'I'o such characters 
forsooth did Bhavabhuti dcdicato the lines; 

liaJrSttftfti kathoraai mpdiiui kitsuMUdo/n 

LokoltnriiHritn nhfitatmi ko lut eijiMlutuai'hnli . — 

“harder even than adamant, yet softer than tlowerii, the 
minds of the great arc ditAcuit to comprehend.’* 

Of young Bengal — the student community in particular 
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— Asutosh was the uncrowned king ; inasmuch as he was 
an ardent lover of youth Avith all its inexperience, its indiscre* 
Mens and its follies. It was he who inspito of vehement 
opposition adopted the far<sighted policy of entrusting new- 
fledged graduates with the highest academic teaching, and I 
dare say he has had seldom any occasion to repent for it. 
And why ? Because lie had that abiding faith— the faith that 
creates and sustiiins — in youth. It is here, if anywhere, that 
the explanation is to lie found of his popularity with the 
students. The scene of his last rites bears an eloquent 
tc'stiniony to the place which the departed great occupied in 
the hettrt of Young Bengal. And it is really significant that 
just tliree years ago when the students of Bengal were being 
carried off their f(?et by th«* wave of ‘ non-co-operation ’ move- 
ment and the schools and colleges deserted by them, it was 
this very man who being appimled to, stood up firmly and 
stumnu’d the tide with remarkable alacrity. Therein, as he 
has himself confessed in one of his speeches, his popularity 
with the students was put tf> a terrible strain. With more than 
parcMital affection and anxious care he flung open the doors 
of the University for the repentant return of the ‘ prodigal 
son’ and it was found (^re long that his popularity with the 
students had not in the least abated. 'L'his was bound to be ; 
for there never has been and perhaps lu'ver Avill Iw, a greater 
friend of theirs. Can they afford to forget his never-failing 
advocacy of their c.iiise, wIumi all idsi^ have left them to their 
fate? Ctan they ever forget that benevoleiit smile that 
allayed all fear and suspicion wlien they approached him for 
file sake of a forlorn cans** ? fan tln*y after all forget that 
chastening love for them uho w»*re his sons by adoption, llis 
heart was with the young ; that is why it would vibrate in 
unison with their sentiments and aspirations, as well as sorrows 
and misfortunes. In this hapless land of ours it is a rare 
phenonienon— an old man in perfect fellowship with the 
young. In fact, he cduld thoroughly enter into their spirits — 
14 
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in direct contravention of the Shakespearean dictum * crabhod 
age and youth cannot Jive together ’ — for his soul was always 
young in life ns in death, although he was advancing in years. 
Verily ' whom the gods love die young.’ Such are the Go<rs 
elect favoured with tlic Elysian elixir that ensures perpetual 
youth. In him the younger generation has lost its 1)(>si 
beloved patron, protector and guide. When comes such 
another ? Echo answers only “ when ” ! 

Of his private religious faith we hardly know anything 
nor do we need to know anything beyond what we have seen 
in his public life. Tlis life furnishes the ablest coniinentary 
on that. JFork ica9 /lia rclujion — not because ho was horn 
with a genius tor organisation and work that would as such, 
naturallv occur to him hut ln?causi» he believed with more than 
a Carlylean ardour that ‘ work is worship.’ He has silently 
preached that gospel of work by his lile-long endeavour, hy 
tremendous personal sacjrilice, by rig«)K)Us toil and prirolion 
He would readily endorse (loet he’s substitution of ‘.\ction' 
for ‘word ’ in the gospel of St. .lohn. We do him no injustiw' 
when wc interpret his faith thus. So ab.sorbing was his passion 
for work — and perf«?(!tion in it — that he wouhl not rest until 
ho had perfected it to its minutest d'daiN. [t is this passhm 
which has never allowed him to entrust his w«>rk to less ahle 
hands lest it shouhl he iiiarred or hungliMl. 'I'he coiisei|uence 
has h«?en deplorahh* : tliere is now no worthy shoulder whereon 
his mantle can fail, if it is to he called aiiv error on his 
part, it should he reckoned as oiii; of the generous errors nf 
any idealist or perfectionist. 

We eauiiof at ihis <tag'i pas-; in siliMiei' j)ver the nuieh- 
debited (piesliou of his pitriolism, nationalism, or his loyalty 
to the country’s cause, [t has been deplored in sonic 
quarters that he did imt. identify himself with any of the 
existing political parties of the day. .\ man of .sturdy in*!®' 
pendence, indoinitahle courage, and aggressive nationalism as 
he was, he stood aloof, it is alleged, from the political arena— 
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when othere were rendering yeomen’e service, he Avas not 
there. In one of the memorial meetings convened in his 
honoui') it was, however, $;iv(‘ii out authoritfitividy that he liad 
‘definite plans of action ’ to this very end. It was his wonted 
reticence folIowin>r perhaps on the irolden ma.Yim 

^ — ^Munam chiu'.itaut kanna eachasa na 

pmkashnyal — ’ tin; plan of action thought of in the mind .should 
not ho given out —that ijivi! the reins to unbridled conjectures 
and surnii.ses. In t he absence of any ostensible proof of his 
politiciil symptithi(‘.s or leanings, it is better not to hazard any 
opinion or .indulge in conjectures. Truly, as one Anglo* 
Indian iMiper observed, ‘ li<‘ took no ])art in politiis ; ’ and the 
observation was made probably with a sigh of relief ! Even 
if he had any definite political creed or any set policy to 
pursue, it was kept a <le.ul secret for issuing of luaiiifestocs 
and appeals, paniphiideering or preaching like demagogues was 
altogether foreign to his nature, [n fact, a burn leader like 
him could not possibly Ik^ in a state of vas.salage to any of 
the political parlies — or what would he titlier termed political 
iion-descripts of the day. Whatever explanation we now 
otter, it is hiithly probable that his aloofness was not an 
acci lental or incidental, but a studied one. 'I'here might have 
been well considered reasons for that. Relieving perhaps 
with his namesake, friend and associate. Sir Asutosh 
Chowdhury, that ‘a subject nation* can have no politics,’ ho 
(lid not think it worth his while to wastt? his breath in plat- 
form speeches or fritter away his energy in political jiettlfog- 
ging — he was const it ittionally incapable of such political games. 
Indeed the now-fangli‘d, clamorous nationalism ot to-day had 
no attraction for him ; for .s(*nsationalism which goes by the 
name of politics in these days was not in his line. J’ortuuate- 
ly for the country he turned his best energies to a more pro- 
tltahle channel silently to spin at tin? wheel of the nation’s 
destiny. Uo knew full well that ‘the petty cobwebs we have 
spun ’ although gay in the sunshine ot popular enthusiasm, 
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are destined to be swept to naught by the passing wind. 
Without building, therefore, on shifting quicksands — counting 
on the vagaries of to-day and lieing the dupes of to-morrow, — 
he devoted himself to the laying of a foundation of what he 
regarded the true nationalism. With his penetrative insight 
he at once diagnosed the malady and discovered the cancer that 
was eating into the very vitals of the body- politic, and like a far- 
sighted physician tried to effect its eradication instead of 
convulsing the diseased organism into action by means of 
stimulants or narcotics. Looking ahead of the frenzied 
zealots and maniacs seized with an insensate vandalism, he 
truly perceived that th«; salvation of his dear motherland lay 
not in the boycotting of educational institutions and the 
consequent self-imposed ignorance, hut in more intensified 
as well as ditfused enlightenment. Amid deafening clamours 
and imprecations, criticisms and jeers, he with his wonted 
fearlessness stuck to his banner inscribed with the motto of 
‘the advancement of learning ’ and addressed himself lo the 
task of conserving and eunsulidating the citadel he had liuilt 
up by the sweat of his brow, lits opponents and detractors 
who were tlien a legion conspin;d — in their varied interests 
and varied capacities — to vilify and hold him np to obloquy 
and shame. Uut scarcely did they reckon that such a hero 

was imt born to sliaiiic : 

Upon his brow shame is ashamc<l to sit.’’ 


a brow consecrated by the stveat of a selfless devotion lo a 
worthy cause, ilegardless, however, of those sliafts and mis- 
siles the unyielding Atlas carried on the burden in the firm 
conviction that ho was laying tlxTu in the foundation of a 
nationalism that is yet to l)e -more solid, more durable and 
more fruitful. That foundation is t«jo patent to need any men- 
tion ; it is writ largo across the face of his glorious handiwork 
prophetic of that consummation devoutly to be wished by 
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every true son of the land. Is there any one who is blind to 
the Herculean labour with which this master-builder {gathered 
toother the scattered fragments of ancient Indian civilisation 
and culture — its art and literature, its architecture and sculp- 
ture, its law and polity, its social and constitutional history, 
lastly its philosophy and religion — to revive therefrom the 
sleeping spirit of ancient India ? Is there any one so im- 
pervious that needs to be told in so many words that in this 
Uevival of Letters lies the only hope of our salvation, for, as 
it was once wisely observed, “ a nation that has no glorious 
piist can have no glorious future either ?’* It is diflicult to 
forestall what position posterity will assign to Asutosh 
Mukho|iadhyaya, — the one Indian of Indians in whom the 
spirit of ancient India may lie said to have incarnated itself — 
in the inauguration of an Indian nationalism. Xor can vro 
s(H) sure of the verdict of posterity on the overt nationalism of 
Asutosh embedded in this great move of his ; but this much 
is sure that posterity will be in a Ixitter position to appraise his 
work, for by that time the seed sown by him will have borne 
its fruit. 

In his dress, mode of living and social view's, art is 
universally known, Asutosh was an aggressive nationalist. 
In these respects he did not simply profess a lip-loyalty to 
the national tradition but vindiciited his (idelity by his life. 
He never preached but lived wiiat he believed to be true and 
right. No more telling e.vainple of example being better 
than precept could be found. It is he alone among 
Uengalees of to-day who has coiisisteiitly maintained and 
enhanced the prestige of the Dhoti. In tliis respect, as in 
many others, his only predeco.ssor was Iswarchandra Vidya- 
Kigar of hallowed memory. Dress is not a trilling thing ; 
it is undoubtedly the emblem of that commendiible national 
ogotism and pride which no free-born soul can ever be without. 
When one thinks of him, it is the dhofi-olivi Asu Babu, 
and not the llon’ble Justice Sir .fVsutosh Mookerji with the 
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judicial wig and rube that crops up before our minds’ eye. 
It is indeed interesting to note that the o ilicial ban on the 
Dhoti as being unAt to be the * Court’ dress has synchronised 
with the pissing away of this sturdy champion of the Dholi\ 
In the obsurraiiU(« of social customs and ceremonies he 
was an out-and-out natioirilist and a strict adherent of the 
Hindu tradition. [n fact, liis orthodoxy or triulitionalisin 
Wiis simply the otfshoot of his deep-seated nationalism. 
Still his was not that ortliodoxy, which as synonymous with 
soulless bigotry sticks to the letter in studied ignorance of 
the spirit of thi; law >iiid thus ovtn'rides all ciinsidcrations of 
humanity in pursuance of the igHin fatom of a spiritual 
pride. The occasion for his departure fro>u the orthedux 
Hindu tradition is too well known to need any ineiitioii 
here. His dt'parture on that occasion was not, be it i-einein- 
bered, the secession of an ultra-liberal, denationalizitd, 
non-conformist but was the delibiwatc procedure of a inaii 
who Inul all through his lif(^ umintained a strict lovaltv 
to the Hindu tradition. This lU’c'il of his life has brought 
into prominent relief the breadth of his vision, the cultun* 
of his mind and the greatiK'ss of his soul. It has emphati- 
cally demonstrated the truth which none hut an enlightened 
Hindu — in the strict sense «»f the phrase can realise that ‘ the 
law has been made for man, not man for tlie law.’ .-Vlthougli 
not a social reformer l)y profession, his siliuit teaching h.v 
the text of his life is worth a thousand .sermons from the 
pulpit and tiie platform. Thus his nature approximated 
a full-orbed perfection. Truly can it lie said of liitn that 


till- 

So mix’d in liiin tliHl Xaliirt’ iniglil sliiiid up 
And >ay to all tlic wurhl, 'thin n muii ! ” 


Tiastly, he was not tlio votary of that un-enJigblenwi 

short-sighted, exclusive cult of natioualisin which 
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itself up in a dark solitary cell, stubbornly refusing to let 
in lighi> because it would be. foreign or alien to the ancient 
hallowed darkness native to the uell. His was not that fatuous 
ill-conceived and even suicidal nationalism that goes in 
for boycotting fresh air and light from all quarters and goes 
on hunger-strike to die a martyr’s death from sliectr inanition. 
Such sham heroism, such cheap martyrdom, and such morbid 
sentimentalism would deservedly come in for condemnation 
in no uncertain terms from him. llis was instead a siiner, 
a healthier, a sunnier type of nationalism that would re- 
nounce a ‘ fugitive and cloistenal virtue,’ meet its adversary 
on its own ground and haflle it with its own weapons forged 
at its anvil. Hut we have not a more detailed programnn^ 
from him. The constructive aspect of his nationalism has 
remained shrouded in mystery. It delies all guess-work, 
all analysis on our part. It is indeed priq>osterous to e.xpect 
that we shall be able to deciplier fully the workings of a 
master-mind. It requirt's another master mind, a kindred 
soul, to uniavel the mystery. Similiii Himillhm rngnoDcentur 
said tlie mystical Jvinpedoclcs. The gnvit Swilinl VivekS- 
iianda is reporttnl to have grieved that there was not another 
Vivekunanda to estimate the signilieane«‘ of the service he 
had rendered to his eouiitrymeii and to humanity at large. 
The lives of sueli great men, or heroes, in the Oarlylean sen.se, 
are at once inviting and r«*sisting senitiny. Still we press 
for light, mon* lic:ht from these and every oiu* interprets 
thesf! great iniiid.» aeeording to one’s «iwn liichr. Heiv was 
!*uch a hero whose loss we mourn to-day and of him one might 
truly say in the words in which Matthew .Vrnold apostro- 
phised Shaki>spi>are : 

“ Others abide our i|neMinu. Thou art free, 

AVe ask and ask : Thou siuilesi aiul art still. 

Out-lo|)|ting kiiowiiilge. For the iofliof liill 
That to the stars unrrowiis his majesty 
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Planting his steadfast. foot8tc|)s in the sea, 

Making the Heaven of Heavens his dwelling place; 

S|iares but the clond}*^ border of his base 
To the foiled searching of mortality ; ! 

Sakojkitmae Bas 
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my reminiscences of sir ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

''»It is a truism that jjrcal men like precious gems never fail 
to make an impression of their worth on the mind of those who 
happen to meet them. Men susceptible of no impression as well 
as those, who though impressionable, take a distorted view of 
whatever they happen to see, may often fail to appreciate the 
worth of great men and things. Yei leaving aside these two 
classes of beings to whom there is nothing great or precious in 
the world, there is a third class forming a majority of the people 
whose mind nevttr misses to b(‘ impressed with whatever is 
conspicuously magnificent or majestic. It is this class of people 
which in appreciation of the service's rendered by great benefac- 
tors of men chirrishes their memory with grateful reverence. 

At onci' scholar, orator. l:iwyer. Judge, educationist and 
patriot. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee united in himself the qualities 
which are rarely found in combination. 11c had acquired a 
thorough mastery ovor many dep.irtments of learning. His 
vers.itile genius enabled him to preside over the various Boards 
and Studies in Arts .and Sciences of the Calcutta University 
.and evoked the admir.alion of experts. His brilliant Address to 
the second Oriental Conference of 1922 at Calcutta was a 
masterpiece not likely ti» be forgotten by those who had the 
privilege to listen to it. His qualities as a distinguished lawyer 
and judge have been univers.ally acknowledged. 

His organisation of the Post-graduate Studies in Arts and 
Sciences in the Calctitta I'niversity and the conspicuous part 
he played .as a member of tin* Calcutta University Commission 
hear ample testitnonv t<) the attainments he possessed as an 
up-to-date h'diicationist. No one can deny that from an cduca- 
tiiuial point of view, it is fraught with gulden possibilities of 
'■a.st importance to Fridia. It was his ambition to afford a 
wide scope for the training of Indian students in original 
16 
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research in all branches of Sciences and Arts. It is to be 
devoutly hoped that his successors in the Calcutta University 
will take steps to safeguard its stability in the interests of 
Research Students of Indian Universities. When talki^ to 
H. V. Nanjundaiah, the late Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore 
University, I remarked that in appreciation of the services 
rendered by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in founding the Post- 
Graduate Studies in the Calcutta University, his admirers had 
. set up a marble bust of Sir Asutosh in the University buildinj', 
he replied that Sir Asutosh richly de.servcd a statue. 

It was simply astonishing to see the power of memory 
which he displayed in remembering the name of each of the 
hundred and fifty professors and of more than a thoiLstind 
students constituting (he Post-graduate branch of the University. 
Nay, he knew the names of all the olficers, clerks, and menials 
of the University Ollice, besides having the budget-ligiin?s of 
the University at his finger’s ends. Accordingly, he found it 
easy to draft a programme of University * extension lectures ' at 
any time of the day so as to enable all the applicants from 
among the Post-graduate students to attend the lectures 
without interference to their regular class lessons. 

He was a man of undoubted patriotism. His ptitriotism, 
however, was not of a parochial type. He extended his 
sympathy to the whole of India. It was a favourite saying <if 
his that he was an Indian first, then a llengali. There is nn 
doubt that his practice was in consonance with this conviction, 
for he selected distinguished scholars from all parts i»f India 
for the staff of the Institute r)f Post-graduate studies. 

It may also be noted that his li>y;ilty to the British throne 
tvas hearty and sincere. (.)nthe occasion <)f the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in India at the elose of 
1921, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee had been to B.angalore in connec- 
tion with the Tata Research Institute. He was convinced that 
the people ».»f India were decidedly wrong in boycotting the 
Prince and asked me whether there was any express statement 
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in any Sanskrit work condemning the boycott of an heir-apparent 
to the throne by the people, displeased rightly or wrongly 
though they might be with the officers of his Kingdom. 

In short, he was a man complete in all respects, with his life 
dedicated to the sacred cause of education in the true sense of 
the word. 

R. SHA.MAS.VSTRY 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE : 

LORD LYTtON*S TRIBUTES 

I. The following is the full text of the speech delivered by 
His Excellency as Chairman of the Special Meeting of the 
Senate on Saturday, the 15th June, 1924 : 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, 

This is the first <*pportunity 1 have had as Ch.ancellor of 
meeting in full sessions the members of the Senate. 1 wish it 
could have been an occasion of rejoicing which had c:illed us 
together and that in the presence of some great good foriuiu! 
we could join our voices in a common not»r of thanksgivim;. 
Alas, it is a very different m:ittcr which h;is c.iiiscd us to mci-i. 
We stand in the presence of de.ath. and with bowed heads and 
heavy hearts we have come to m<uirn the loss of our universilv’s 
greatest son. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was the most striking and n*presen- 
tative Bengali of his tiim;. 'Hie versatility of intellect ;inil the 
variety of his int(;rtrsts were so great that there is se.arcely any 
department of the public life of this province wliich h.as not 
been left the poorer by his deatli. But in this pl.aee, ;ind in the 
presence of those who were his colle;igui;s .and fellow-workirrs 
1 would recall to vni imt the lirilliant l.awver, nor the hiarninl 
judge, nor the many-sided scholar, nor the p.atron and adminis- 
trator of countless learned societies but rather the man who in 
the interest of this university and in furtherance nf that object 
for which it stands — the advancement of learning — devoted to 
the cause of education through a peri«id of thirty-live years, 
those hours which other men less intellectually gifted or possessed 
of less indefatigable tmergy' re.serve for recreation or repo.se. 

The l.hiiversity of Calcutta, as it stands to-day, be;irs the 
indelible impressfsif thfi.s«r thirty-live years of tlevoted Labour. 
What the university is to-day isthi; result of Sir .Asutosh Mooker- 
jee’s work. During his time tw<i I'niversity Commissions sal. 
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The first Cuniiiiission, distrustful thouf^h Sir Asutosh was of the 
trend of its recommendations, in reality paved the way for what 
proved to be the main achievement of his life in university 
iirntters, namely, the development of the university as a home 
of advanced learning and as a teaching organisation. To that 
development he devoted all his immense energies, his organising 
genius, and his administrative powers and he finally succeeded 
in building up the great post-graduate department which is the 
most striking feature of the Calcutta University at the present 
day. That the imposition of this upper sti^rey upon the buil- 
dings of the ground floor had revealed and intensified in an 
alarming di;gree the structural defects of the lattifr. Sir .Asutosh 
was the first to admit, and as a member of the Sadler Commis- 
sion he signed a report which frankly recognise this fact. 

Mr. Vice-(Miancellor and Fellows, the post-graduate depart- 
ment <»f this univtTsily was the outstanding product t)f Sir 
.Asutosh’s great eari*er. To that development which needed his 
vigilant and unremitting attentiem he sacrificed, as he once said, 
a great part «i{ his strength and vitality, ;is .also those fipportu- 
nities of scindarly research which he valueil so highly. Of any 
change, of any reform, in either departments «if the university 
which might concciv.ibly .affect thtr welf.are of th.at special deve- 
lopment he was «rv«‘r distrustfid, and in latter years, I think, he 
tended to bring most questions of university reform to this one 
test, namely, their effect on the post-graduate department. 

So completelv did he. the creator of this department, 
dominate and control the wln»le of its activities, s<i concentrated 
was his attention upon its progress and development that he 
could admit no fault in anv policy which made for its advance- 
ment and was perhaps :i little loo rc.uly to see in the critics of 
other features of the life of the university potential enemies of 
the cause that w;is so near his heart. 

In the last year he .and 1 h.avc been spoken of as antago- 
nists, but there w.is no fundamental difference of principle 
between us to justify any antagonism. Mysolf a graduate of a 
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great University, I am able to sympathise with the University 
point ol view, and I approach all the affairs of this university as 
its Chancellor first and only subsequently as the Governor of 
the province. We ought to have been great collaborators and 
it was always my hope that lime would have convinced Sir 
Asutosh that there was nothing antagonistic between my ideals 
and his. Mven if there had been more reality than 1 am pre- 
pared to admit in the issues which seemed temporarily to divide 
us all controversy would be silenced in the presence of death. 

To-day we can think only of the great intellectual powers 
he placed so long at the service nf his university ; f»f tin* 
years of unremitting toil which he cheerfully spent in the task 
of organising and administirring its higher branches, and of the 
renown, not only in India but in Kurope, which he thereby gains 
for Calcutta. I.et us remember with gratitude that powerful 
encouragement t«» scholarship which Ik* was always ready to 
extend to any man. whethtw Ifengali or foreigner, whose takniis 
might bring lustre to tlur university or stimulate research and 
learning within its walls. I.et us pay ht)mag(! to the m;in who 
year after year, whether as \'ice-Chancellor or from an equ.illy 
influential position in the background, controlled and giildeil 
the college and school system which the university through iis 
functions, as an examining b(»dy. is calli:d upi»n to administer— 
the man wlm above all others, in tlv; eyes of his countrymen 
and in the eyes of the world, represented the university .s<» com- 
pletely that for many years Sir .Asutosh was in fact the univer- 
sity and the university was Sir .Asutosh. .As L<iuls XIV could 
say “ L'etal e'est nioi, " so with equal truth could Sir .Asutosh 
have .said ‘‘ I am the university. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Fell»>ws. we have S(»melhing more 
to do to-day than merely to pay verbal tribute to the great man 
whom we have met to mourn. 

I.et us also consider in what way wc can most fittingly 
mark our appreciation of his work and what monumem will 
most worthily perpetuate his memory. 
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It has been suggested to me that the new University 
buildings which are nearing completion should be named after 
Sir Asutosh. If you, gentlemen, are willing, by all means let 
this be done. The buildings belong to the University and we 
need no other .sanction than our own wishes. But such a step, 
if adopted, cannot take the place of the greater memorial to 
which I feel sure the whole of Bengal will wish to contribute. 
A public meeting will no doubt be held to consider what form 
ihe memorial should take, but in such a matter the University 
should take the lead and I venture, therefore, to make a 
suggestion f«»r the consideration of the committee which 
you will presently be asked to appoint. Let me remind you 
.igain that the greatest achievement of Sir .Asutosh Mookerjee's 
life was thi? transformation of the C.'ilcutla I'niversity 
into a centre of advanced instructi«>n and research. This 
was the work n«*arest his heart, tin* w«»rk on which he 
spent his energies to th»* very limit of his endurance and what 
worthier memorial to his memory c.iit wc conceive than an 
endowment of that post-graduate dt'partment which he created. 

Let each one of us severally resolve th.it this cherished 
creation of his life shall not .suffer because he has left us. 
(ii-ntlemen, while his gre.at w«>rk is still fresh in our minds, while 
we almost seem to see him sitting in our midst and can still 
hear the echoes of his commanding voice, let all differences be 
forgotten, :ill mist.'iki’s forgiven, let us resolvi* to build over his 
ashes a temple of reconciliation, l.et us unite in the common 
determination to work together for those changes which are 
inirvitable if our iiniversiiv is to keep its lair name belore the 
world. Let the foundation Mone of that temple of reconciliation 
he a Joint and common purpose to receive the teaching 
I niversity of Calctitta as .i s.icreil trust Irom his dying hand, 
•'ind in the years to come, wh;itevcr changes may be found 
essential in the general organisation of the university, to allow 
nothing to threaten its stability, its pmsperity, its freedom or 
its future development." 

* • * 
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The following is an extract from the Address delivered 
by nis Excellency at the Annual Convocation of the University 
held on 5th July, 1924 : 

“ There is one lass, however, the recent, which dominates 
our mind to-day. One place in the University loft vacant by 
death which no one else can ever till — the work of one man 
terminated which no other single man can c;irry on. Sir Asu- 
tosli llookerjee, live times Vice-Chancellor, he who to the 
student and the general public represented, nay, was the 
University, is no longer with us and those walls which have so 
often echoed to his eloquent Convocation Speeches, will never 
hear again his resounding and masterful voice. His death lias 
created a feeling akin to consternation for it is not merely an 
important piece of the structure of the IJniviwsity which has 
fallen out, it is as if the whole structure itself had collapsed. 

I shall not attempt to perform again that duty which the 
Senate of the University carried out under my presidency in 
June last on liehalf of the whole body of the University and 
its students. On that occasion I paid my pirrsonal tribute to 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, and the Senate placed on record in 
dignilied and fitting language its deep appreciation of his 
devoted work for this irniversiiy. That tribute is doubtless 
well-known to you since it was reported very fully in the press. 
Less well known to you, perhaps, is the tribute which his 
colleagues in the Syndicqto paid to him. it sums up what 
thase who w'orked with him week by we,el\ on I he administrative 
body of the University Ihoiiglit of their leader. It was atinoly 
expressed tribute worthy of Sir Asutosh, and I sluaild like to 
quote it as nothing can liet ter express the admiration which his 
colleagues felt for bim and the dismay with which they 
contemplate tiie future without him: 

" W«;, flic iiH'iiitM'i's of lilt; .Sytiilioafc, in a siHfiiil iiii'Rliiig ROiiwintl t"f 
Die ]iuriKis<‘, place uii recnnl an expression of onr proroiind grief at llieileat]i 
of our rcverctl collMignc, Sir Amitosli Mookerjee. As Vice-(1iiiiM*ell'>r or as 
an ordinary ineniler of the Syndirate he hail liecn intimately amociated W'd' 
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its work since 1S8U. For thirty-five years ho placed his outstanding in- 
tellectual powers and his unrivalled ener<;y (ingrudgiiigly at the service of 
colloa^ues^ thereby enabling them to carry out a task which year by year 
became more diiriculti laborious and exacting. The remarkable d<svelop. 
meats in the work of the University during the las! two decades which it 
was O'lr privilege as the i-eprescntalives of the Senate to direct, were largely 
the product not only of his eonstriietivi* genius but of the selfless, incessant 
and devoted toil, whieli he brought to his task as a member of our body. 
Tlie personal and private sorrow which wc c.ach individually feel at the loss 
oF our ilistiiiguished colleague is iiitciisiiuMl by our keen sense of the 
irreparable injury to our work which will be caused by tlie absence of his 
iiidet'atigable energy, his directive skill and his unique knowledge and 
(>\|ieri(-iicc. In paying our sorrowful tribute of respect to the friend, 
('olleagiie, and leader whom we have lost, and in placing on record our 
|irori)und admiration For the servici's rendered to the cause of education by 
the work which lie accomplished as a ineinbcr of our body, we express the 
hope that the meniorv of his ilevoted lalxmrs may inspire those of us who 
roiiiiiin ami those who follow us, to imitate his great examjde, and dedicate 
ill! tin? ])ow«*rs which they possess to the service oF their rniversity and to 
the acliitwciii' iit of that object fur wliicii lie li\ed, the advancement of 
icarniiig amongst the people cf his motherland.*’ 

Tlic.sti words I iVtd sure express the st?ntimeiits of the whole 
of Ihnig.il iiiitl 1 ean say nothing which could add to their 
eloquence for their .sincerity.” 

« « « 

TIu 5 following is the full text of tlie speech delivered by 
llis Kxccdloncy as President of the JiHieriirs Meeting held at 
the Dalhoiisie [iistitute on Friday, the llth July, 1921: 

This minding of tlie cili/.ens of Calcutta has been siini- 
nioiicd to enalile them to record tindr sorrow at the loss which 
they have siiiYered in tin' death of Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee, a 
man of outstanding ability who had distinguished himself in 
many branches of public life and who at the tinn^ of his death 
'vas the most uiitKianding personality in ilengal. 

t have already on two previous occasions jiaid my tribute 
to Sir Asutosh’s work in connection with the Calcutta Univer- 
aiid 1 have also exprt^sstHl my own opinion as to the most 
16 
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fittiii? memorial to him. I noed not, tJierefore, repeat here 
what I hare already said elsewhere on those subjects. But 
besides boin^ a great Vice-Chancellor and the creator of the 
teaching branch of the Calcutta University, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjce was distinguished in many other ways and it is of 
some of these that I wish to speak on this occasion. 

If evidence were needed of his outstanding abilities the 
tremendous vigour and versatility of his mind and of the great 
respect in which he was held, it could be found in the nume- 
rous meetings of condolence which hare been held all over the 
country by countless societies and bodies of many of which he 
was an active member or patron. Those societies and bodies 
dwelt mainly upon the aspects of their great leader and inspirer 
with which they were primarily concm'iied. T’o-day we are 
concerned with them all and there ares|)eakcrs on this platform 
who knew him in dilferent capacities and who can testify to 
the ability on all of them. 

As he was such a cons])icuous figure in public life, we are 
apt to forget that his scholastic alUiinments were very consi- 
derable and he had a most distinguisluMl University career. 
I need not recite the various acad(.>mic distinctions which ho 
gained in whatever siihjisct he took up, mathematics, science 
or law. Lie began his career as a Math(>matieian and, in spite 
of his other absorbing cares, he maintained to the last his 
special interest in tliis Object in which he was pre-eminent. 
If he was a .scholar in the restricted sense of the word, farinoro 
W'as he a scholar in the wider and deeper sense - a love of 
knowledge and research. As “ .VdvaiieemiMit of Ijearning” 
was the motto of his University, so was it his own watchword. 
It was his guiding star through life. Whatever contributed 
to the sum of man’s knowledge — to the advancement of 
learning — was to him good, and so it was that he confined 
himself to no one subject, no narrow school of thought, hut 
insisted on the necessity of making contact with intellectual 
progress throughout the world. Thus it was, too, that he 
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associated liimself so actively and so intimately with learned 
societies which had for their object th(! promotion of knowledge. 
Uis connection with tlunn was not merely a paywr one but he 
took a keen and personal interest in their affairs and mana- 
gement and identified himself absolutely with tlieir objects. 
It will be suflioient to mention here the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, of which ho was a member for thirty years and four 
times President; and various Sanskrit coiigi‘i;sses and con- 
ferences, in the conduct of which he took a leading part. 

His abilities as a lawyer soon brought him to tlie front 
rank of that profession. He was appointed a .Tiidgo of the 
High Court at the age of forty and he occupied this post for 
twenty years; here also, as in his otbiw activities, he 
establistied a reputation for brilliance and profound learning. 

In spite of the manifold calls upon his time which his 
varied interests involved, he still found the leisure and the 
will to participate in polities before his promotion to the High 
Court Bench and he Wiis a member of the Bengal or Indian 
Legislative Council for six years. Had he been spared he would 
no doubt have resumed his activities in this direction after his 
retirement from the BimicIi. If he had done so he would soon 
have attiiined a commanding {Hisition for he w as marked out for 
leadership in any sphere. 

Gentlemen, — Much could be said iii appri‘eiatu)n of Sir 
Asutosh in all these capacities, but his great cpialities, liis 
great personality, his indepundence of character are so well 
known to all that it is unnecessary for me to dwell on them 
longer. The other spejikers who follow' will, 1 have no doubt, 
emphasise the ditTeront aspects of his character and the resolu- 
tions which are to be proposed will giv(* expression to the 
feeling of respect and admiration in which Calcutta hold him. 
In conclusion, I will only s.ay bow glad I am as the Governor 
of the Province to have an opportunity of associating myself 
with his fellow countrymen in paying tribute to his memory.” 
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THE LATE SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

(Ail Appreciation). 

** iit ftopitfo havrt'ilUtihU Aounrrm, ft nomfn Utins* ^rit /■//vw.v /,/ 

a^ternura,^^ 

ri. 57, /* 

The death of Sir ^Lsuta'sh Muekorjee tlirew a lastiiiij 
gloom over the city of Calcutta ; reduced the riiiversity to 
impotence, and lilled India with the deepest sorrow. His 
sudden death was a shook and a sorrow, hard to be endured. 
A blaming luminary in meridian splendour was suddenly ex- 
tinguished. In the dense darkness that followi^d, men tried 
to see, but the etlort only threw them hack on the great void 
miule by this tragic disappearance. They looki'd around to 
seek consolation from their friends, hut alas ! their grief was 
as heavy as their own. AVhat eonifort eould the, sorn w- 
stricken give? With heavy hearts and sad, they instinctively 
moved off to the University, that throni! of his greatne.ss, 
to see, if perchance, (consolation icould r«.‘a(di ihmn. () niy 
friends! what awaited them there? it was a house of woe. 
A pall >Ls black as night was upon it. .Men in the prime of 
life and the vigour or heHltli s.it around his statue, sorrowing 
out their souls. They saw in the folds of that pall the glitter- 
ing deeds, the great scinnnes, the symbolised wisdom and the 
worth of their hero. Kut all this onlv added to their grief, 
for their great leader was gone. Th«j light of the University 
was eclipsed, and rolled olf into space unknown. Death had 
laid his icy hand on the greatixst man it ever produced; had 
stilled a mighty heart full of lov(' for them all. 'I’hcir groans 
rang through the halls in heart-ifuiding cadenctxs, like the 
moaning of some departed spirit. .VII wjsrc Ix’wildcred, all 
stricken to the dust. “JI(j is gone— He is gone” was the 
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conHtant refrain. Yes, he left them for ever. This is what 
sent tlie arrow all the deeper into their hearts. Tf they only 
liiul had the consolation of hiddin" him farow'ell, it would have 
])euii some comfort to them. But no, suddenly and silently 
and noiselessly In; left them. Jle stole away to eternity in 
the full vigour of his manhocMl, in the full possession of his 
senses, without even suspectiii" ho would 1)e a loss to his 
friends. This is what showi'd his greatness, his true grandeur, 
his humility. Jfis robust common sense forbade him to think 
iinvthini? of himself as of hiinsidf. With characteristic 
humility he taught the doctrine th.at what one man knows, all 
ean kiniw, though his own knowhidire was beyond soundin!?. 
Heimr a tremendous hard worker, he wished to see the same 
iirmmd him. He was as soft as love to tin; slow and back- 
ward, and as hard as tin; diamond to the lazy. The Poet, 
Vonnir, s;iys that ijreat nn ii are too irreat to tind inl‘erinr.s. “ ’Tis 
moral .‘grandeur makes the miirhty imui.” ‘'I’is all well to 
sin^ his praises as a mighty !;iant of knowled:;e, able to hew 
his way throuifh the most dillieult problems with the ease 
and power of an .Ajax in the ranks of war. If this were all, 

I .‘iceount it nought, for T conclude any other man, so scifted 
by nature, would rise just ashi*.;h, but “ unless above himself 
he e;m erect himself, how poor a tiling is man ”r AVith Sir 
Asutosh, this wsis far from beimr all : it was only the founda- 
tion on which he raised the nii<,;hty fdbric that will always 
remain his greatest monument. 

The "oodness of men’s hearts may insjiire them to take 
measures to jterpetuate his memory, and rear monuments in 
marble and bronze, hut T fear not to say. that, if they emhla- 
zonwl his w'orth on each stone of the fahrii*, or stamped his 
•Wds on im])erishable bronze, they would not succeed in 
making him .any Imtter known, loved, or admired, than his 
own life has entitlixi him to he. 

His hi{»h s('n.se of justice when rais«*d to the Bench, 
which he honoured and ennohleii by his princely virtue, purer 
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than the ermine he wore, his noble spirit of self-saoriAce, his 
great philanthropy, his genius for making knowledge loved, 
his enthusiasm for education — education in the highest and 
truest sense of the word — ^his high standard of virtue, the 
grandeur, the dignity, the simplicity and the purity of his 
private life, all those, and more, combine to raise a monument 
greater and more lasting than any human structure. 

His funeral n'iis a triumph of sorrow. A dead king 
carried home from the battledeld, where victory crowned him, 
could not so stir the hearts of the people to such poignant 
grief as the near approach of the train carrying the remains 
of Sir Asutash Mookerj«?e. When the bier covered with 
flowers was raised on tlie shouldcsrs of six strong men, the 
reality of his death struck home to every heart in that vast 
crowd, and changed its deep silent anguish into a sympathetir 
determination to make the funeral a magniiicent triumphal 
procession, welcoming home, though dead, a hero, a prophet 
and a king. Even on his hier he Wiis great. 'L'o deserihe the 
whole w'era idle. Suflice it to .s.ay, that Calcutta never htdore 
turned out in such vitst numliers to honour the dead. 

Sir Asutosh, I now bid you farewell, hlay that Cod 
above, who gave you such rare gifts, with such a nubb 
soul, have called you home to his heavenly mansions to crown 
you with the honour and glory that you deserve ! Your lifo 
was cut off in the xehith of your greatneas, but the light 
of your edifying life will go on shining as a beacon to en- 
courage many generations yet unliorn to tread the path thns 
illuminated, and to show them the heights that it is possible 
to reach by imitating your noble example. 


,T. L. Maiibr 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE « 

The death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee on May 25, shortly 
before attaining the age of sixty years, deprives the University 
of Calcutta of a loader rich in poucr and devotion, and 
scholars throughout the world of a friend. It is the extin- 
(niishing of a source from which was rail iated encouragement, 
sympathy and inspiration to all intellect ual workers of llon;^al 
1-of a heacon which showed all India the pathway to honour 
and greatness. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was until quite recently a Judge 
nf the High Court in Calcutta and lolso Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta, having held the drst ofliice for close 
on twenty years, avnd the a«'coud honorary office concurrently 
with it for several long jicriods. lie was an Indian who had 
never left India, hut was known throughout the world ns an 
accomplished mathematician, an accomplished lawyer, an 
accomplished Sanskrit ic scholar, and above all as an apostle 
of culture. After winning all honours possible to a uni- 
versity student in Calcutta, he commenced active life as a 
youthful professor of mathematics hut soon achieved that 
eminence ns a lawyer which It'd to lus appointment to the 
Tagore professorship of law, and later to the High Court 
Bench. He was a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
the Royal Irish Academy, and other British and foreign 
learned Societies, president of the Asiatic Soci»>ty of Bengal, 
1907-9, and chairman of the trustees of the Indian Museum 
since 1909. 

So great were Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s working powers 
that his exacting professional activities seemed little more 
than preliminary to the manifold unsellish and gratuitous 
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labours devoted to the welfare of liis beloved University, to 
which he was wont to proceed daily from the High Court, and 
to the promotion of culture. It was his ambition that Calcutta 
should becomo a centre of learning and n'soarch ; and hi> 
understood well how to inspire tlie enfhusmsin of youth, the 
settled persistence of middle life, and the chivsteiicd hopes of 
later years, to cuittri])ute to this end. Characteristic of his 
Ciipaeious mind was his intimate acitnaintance witli the careers 
and personal circumstances of individual students and ex- 
students of the University and all concerned with or likely to 
be concerned with rnivoisity work. TJio conversion of the 
T'niversity from a purely examining and inspecting body into 
a teaching institution would no doubt have been eifetdeil even 
M'ithout his enioient help ; but the addition of niuneroiis 
schools of jictivi* resi'arch was almost «‘ntirely due to his 
efforts. 

Sir Asutosh .Mooki.'rjee was a irreat man because of thi* 
encyclopu.'dic store of knowledge and information which his 
marvellously eapa(‘iuus mind contained ready for ininiediate 
use, liccausc of his instant power of Judgment and action and 
his clear vision of the right, and because of his power of 
influencing olbei's through his intense sympathy with all 
strivers after truth and hetfermeiil. Uvery earnest intellec- 
tual worker, how4*vcr humble or howt*ver emiinnit, would Ibid 
in him a wise and iiinhnManding friend, and could talk to him 
as to a co-worker and an c(|ual. Specialisis in th<! mast 
diverse literary and s(;i«Mitilie subjects would tiiid him fainiliar 
with the latest relevant literature. To everv hand of men 
engaged in tin. iiuest after truth and light his help and 
encouragement was freely and nnsellishly given ; and in 
learned societies and gatherings he was a dominant lignre, 


giving a])preciation M'liero it was due and advice where it was 
needed. 'J'ypical of his prodigality in servita? w<;re his rela- 
tions to the Calcutta .Mathematics^ Soe.iety, of which ho wsis 
president from the time of its roiindation at his instigsition. 
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Owing to the many other claims on his services during the 
week, the meetings of the Society were held on Sunday 
Hftemoons ; and he never failed to be present in his presiden* 
tiiil capacity and to take an active part in the proceedings, 
jle Avas the author of numerous papers on mathematical 
subjects in the publications of several learned societies. 

Sir Asutosh was a dominant power in the Senate and all 
depsirtraents of the University of Calcutta. In troublesome 
dehites his rising to speak almost invariably meant that the 
right course w«»uld be made clear and adopted. In times of 
open warfare with others, when his ruthless scorn of all sub- 
terfuge made compromiso ditficult, he fought only for the 
pursuit of knowledge, llis death is the passing of a valiant 
warritir whose batth>-cry was : 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more.” 


C. E. C. 
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THE LATE SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

The death of Sir ^Vsutosh Mookorjeo just on the ev<i of 
the attainment of his sixtieth year removes one of the most 
widely cultured and talented of India’s sons and the doiiii* 
nating figure in the field of India’s higher educiition. It is 
one of those ironies of fate that ho should to day he voted tint 
greatest educationist without being a member of the edu- 
cational profession. His only connection with the profession 
directly was an attempt to enter the education servici' which 
at the time opened to him the portals of the Provincial Service 
as the onlv door of entrv for Indbin taliuit. He riuliilv 
refused to accept the position and ideeted the tield of law Inr 
his activities in life. The sincere educationist in him, howeviM', 
continued to develop so that after almost forty years of an active 
life he passed away from us to the regret of all that knew 
him , and his loss is counhal the most serious to edueaii')ii. 

The passing of the I'niversity Act of by the (lovtwn- 
ment of India called for a r»-organis:ition of the older univer- 
sities which necessitated a very considerable amount of 
reconstitution. For this good work Dr. .Mookerjee, iis he then 
was, stood out as the most suitable man having had inside 
knowledge of the discussions that led to the pa.ssing of the 
Act and the cons<‘(|uent re-org;ini/.atioii that it called for. 
The pri'valent traditions r(?stricted the choice of a Vice-Chan- 
cellor to one of the High Court .Judges. Dr. .\fookerie«* was 
only a pmetising lawyer and could not, Ihiwefore, he ap|)'>liite(l 
A^ce-Chancellor. He was, tlien*f*)re, translated to the High 
Court Bench hy way of official promotion iinilouhtedl.v, hut at 
great sacrific<! to himself personally as he h.‘ul to givenpa 
growing and lucrative practice that he was building up a-s a 
junior under that veteran lawyer Sir lla.sh Behari (lho.se. D"’- 
Mookerjee agreed to the sacrifice with alacrity sw «sliic.ilu>ii 
was always nearest to his hi'arl and had the lienetU of the 
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collaboration of that eminent Xfahnitta patriot, the late Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, in the formation of a scheme of national 
education for India. He accepted the Hi^h Court Judgeship 
to attain to the Vice-Chancellorship and the University, as he 
himself put it. He applied himself heart and soul to the 
framing of the new regulations and reforming the University 
ill such a manner as to make Univei'sity education in 
Bengal accessible to titled widest possible number of students 
that can benefit by it and to give it a thoroughly national tilt. 
He gained the opportunity for putting his ideas into practice 
when the Government of India commissioned him to take 
upon himself the responsihility of re-organising the University 
of Calcutta in accordance witli the new Act. In the circum- 
stances of Bengal Hducation at the time it was a settled con- 
viction of Dr. Mookerjee that the best way of reforming the 
I'niversity education with a view to bring about its expansion 
without unduly sacritlciiig efTicieiicy was to concentrate 
all post-grtuluat(! teaching at the University and leave the 
scholars to pursue their fiiiictioii within the comparatively 
limited field of edueatiiig the youth of Bengal up to the 
degree examiiiation.s. In the pursuit of this aim he had to 
meet a very considerahle opposition from various quarters : 
from those about him, from the Governmmit above him and 
from a considerable body of people who had to work with him. 
He set his eyes firmly ll.vi'd upon the object to be attained 
and fought till ho won all along the line. As Hr. Archbold, 
one of those that fought the hardest against him, said “ we 
always fought against him all of us and he always won.” 
This is not the place nor is the time come for a dispassionate 
axaniination of the merits of the alternative schemes and how 
far the sueoessful scheme as inaugurated by t!ic late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjec served the purposi' it was intended to. So 
much, however, can lie said without fear of contnidiction that 
hoiii 1008 to 102i the Calcutta University was for good or 
®vil regarded as Mookerjee's I'niversity and as such it was 
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assailed front, flank and rear, and it must be said to the cnnlil 
of the late lamented Mookerjee that he was able to hold Iiis 
own, not without benefit to the University and higher edu- 
cation in Bengal. After a term of eight years of Vice-Chan- 
cellorship he ceased to lie the Vice-Chancellor as he pnt it 
humorously, but still stuck on to the Fellows’ Bench. It has 
become the tradition with the Calcutta University that if Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee were present at a meeting it was im])0MsibIe 
that anything could he done which did not meet with his 
approval even by way of carrying a resolution. Vice-Chan- 
celloi's came and Viee-Chaneelhirs went, hut Mof)kcrj(M.'’s 
influence prevailed. 

The jiost-graduate scheme of tin* Calcutta University 
was entirely a jiroduct of Sir A.siitosh’s hrains. It is on this 
part of his University reform that he has been the most 
assailed all these many years, ami posterity will havi‘ to jiaU'H 
of him as an educationist on the success or failure of ihi> 
scheme as providing for the highest interests of higher cilii- 
cation. Such as it was the scheme* had Inien inaiigiiratitd and 
put into operation hy him and during the almost iiftc(‘ii ytKiiNol' 
its existence it has turned out wi;rk which cannot he descriiicd 
at all us not creditable to the University. ISesponsihlit opi- 
nion has undergone a .slow change from nu're contempt to a 
generous acknowledgment of the achievmuent hy tho.se ivs- 
ponsiblo for the work of the Calcutta University. That there 
are defects and deticienciHs is onlv in the nature of things 
human, and that all of them that are engaged on the high 
work have not attained to the same level of perfornianct; 
is only to lie expected. Judged on the whole the opinion of 
Ur. F. \V. Thomn.s, the Lihrarian of the India Ollice, may ho 
regarded as eminently just when he remarked in his own (piiot 
fashion that “on the whole the C.ilcutta University has done 
good work as shewn hy its publication in its jiost-gmduiito 
department.” 

This post-graduate sect.ion of the University is under the 
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inaiia^Rinent of the Council of Post- grad unto Teaching of which 
Sir Asutosh romainetl President from its initiation to the day 
of his death Such a President lie was that it would be difll 
cult, nay almost impossible, to find one to take bis place. 
There are two departments of this post-graduate section; one 
of them Arts and Letters, and thi; other Science. The 
Darbhanga Jluildings and the great Library House therein is 
a inonumeiit of the elTorts of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
01) the .Vrts and Letters side, and the result of his efforts is 
visible in the eleven volumes of the .lournal of .Vrts and Letters 
pividiiced in the last iiuiiKiuennium and almut tifty to sixty works 
of various value issued by the Cahnitta ['Diversity Press in these 
(lepiirtments. Sir Asutosh’s work in this braneb of I'niversity 
administration may be stated to have attained to an even higher 
level in his achievement in the field of .Science. He is primarily, 
if not solely, responsible for the Pali! and Hash Ilehary Ghose’s 
foundations which have contributed to place on a permanent 
footing the Calcutta University (.’ollesfe of Science well- 
equipped and doing work in branches of scienee which have 
conn' in, recently at any rate, for recoirnition by the highest 
iuuliorities in Kurope and .\merica. It was one of his ;tnihi- 
lions that if Sir Hash Hi'hary (those had lived longer he would 
make his donation mount up to fifty lakhs, the additional sum 
going to perfect the College of Seiencc. Hut Sir Hash Hehary 
(llioso passed away .sooner than was expected for him to have 
achieved this. Hut that department of post-graduate teaching 
is placed on an assured footing for growth and expansion in the 
course of years, nml there is every imlieation that the nobler 
sons of Hengal would see to it that the department does not 
languish for lack of support. Hi* had bis own .scheme for 
putting the other section. Arts on a similar footing which 
lu? would have succeeiled in achh'ving bad he only lived 
a little longer. He w;is devoted out and out to the promotion 
uf a study of Indian culture in all its manifold brauche.s, and 
tl'at was the feature that he wanted to give to this deiiartment 
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of the Oalcuttn UniveiMity. He used to point out to his 
friends with the simplicity which is in lurid contrast to what 
one usually hears of him, his bust which is placed in the 
Harbhanga Hall with an inscription on the pedestal which is hut 
a copy of an Address presented to him. He was obviously 
proud of his achievement and particularly that part of it which 
is indicated in the last couplet “ he ^ave to the mother-ton^im 
b place in step-mother's hall ’* its indffatin" the position which 
he gave to llengali in the scheme of the University. 

'Jlie late 8ir Asutosh was not a narrow-minded provin. 
cialist but regarded himself always an Indian first and Henuaii 
only afterwaids. His patriotism took a larger sweep and hi^ 
whole scheme had for its object the vindication of Indian 
talent in the fields of highin* education and research. III! 
was thoroughly convinced that Indians had a long enough 
period of tutelage and if Indian talent wjls worth anything the 
time had come for giving it an honest trial, lie felt very 
strongly the injustice dune to Indian talent hy the denial of 
opportunities for rising to its full .o'tature. lioiice in manning 
the Calcutta University post-gniduate section both in the 
science and arts departments, he made it. a point to give as 
many Indians a chance as In; |)ossihly could of distinguishing 
them.solves hy work. In .selecting the personnel he did not 
narrow himself down to the limits of his province as lesser 
patriots might havi; dune. It was not his desin) to sticriiicc 
ellieicncy at all, and would certainly pri>f<>r a Hengalec if one 
of suiHcieiit calihre were available. I''ailing this he looked out 
elsewhere in India for an Indian, and it is only when he failed 
in that that he thought of apprdnting a Kuropean to a pasitioii; 
but whether it was a 7*mrnpean or tiny other that he sippoiiit- 
ed he took can; to select one who, as far as human power could 
foresee, he lielieved would do full justice to the position for 
which he was called. Notwithstanding all that has Iwen said 
to the contrary it may now he said withoiil fear of contradic- 
tion that his policy has proved a success in the main. That 
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such was his ideal is exhibited best in the way that the visit 
of the Prince of . Wales to Calcutta was signalised by the 
Calcutta University. The Calcutta University, in accordance 
\vith precedent, proposed the conferment of an llonorary 
IX'grce upon His Royal Highness on the uccasion of his 
visit to Calcutta, and the proposition was readily accepted as 
it was in full accordance with precedent, btit Sir Asutosh 
was not prepared to lie .satisiled with this. It was through his 
oltorts mainly that he was able to celebrate the occ.isioii by 
calling a Specisil Convocation and conferriiig Honorary 
Doctorates upon a number of men eminent in the field of 
learning each in his own particular tleld of choi(;e. In this 
scheme he. found room fur a re|tresentative for every province 
of India in addition to lindinga suitable representative almost 
for every branch <1 learning. His Address on the occasion 
was quite worthy of his reputation, and in regard to every one 
of these scholars he managed to put his finger on the feature 
peculiar to his scholarship, lit; was invited by His Highness 
t)i(^ Maharajah of Mysore to deliver the Address to the 
•'radiiates on the occasion of the first Convocation of the 
•Mysori! I’niversity. He delivm'ed similar Addre.^ses at Lahore, 
Heii.-ires and elsewhen*. He was to have presided over the 
Science Congress in its llangalore session, hut had to keep 
away on account of ilbhealth. He was similarly invited to 
preside over the Third Oriental Conferdius* that is to assemble 
in Reeemlier at Madras, Imt. alas, death carried him away 
l)ffor«! he could chi this. The latest Address that he deliveivd 
"as hufore tln^ Bihar and Orissa Ueseaivh Society, and death 
overtook him just in that great capital of historical fame 
after a hriof illness. His activities were thus many-sided and 
be l(‘aves a place vacjint which it would he very hard 
to fill. 

Criticism of fhc Calcutta University centri'd round the 
activities of the Councils of Post-graduat«* Teaching and it is 
with a view to ivvamining what exactly was the character of 
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this post-gmduate institution and on what lines its tulvancc 
would be in the best interests of that institution that a com* 
mission of enquiry was appointed under the greatest educa- 
tionist of the day. Sir Michael E. Ssullor. I'he Calcutta 
Cniversitr Coiiiniission, as it was called, went out coliectini' 
evidence and making inquiries during the years 1017 to !!)]() 
and issued its Report in thirteen volumes. 'I'ht! ri'port is too 
well known and has been ever since its issue too much before 
the public to re([uirc an exposition regarding its character. 
The late Sir Asutosh’s inttuence upon the Committee in the 
shaping of the linal recommendations was considerable, and 
though the reeommeiidations in the form in which they were 
placed hefont the public finally cliil not meet with Sir 
Asutosh’s approval there is no denying the tact that thi‘ 
general tendency of the recoinmendations owe a great deal 
to him. lie was subsequently appointed a member of the 
Pope Committee to impure into the working of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Haiualore. Tiicn* again be bore his 
part honourably ami it was said at tin* time that it was 
through bis inflmnice that the nnaiiinioiis report was linallr 
accepted and signed in December, 1!>2l. The administratii)ii 
of the Karl of Ronaldsbay saw that the working of the 
Calcutta University, sncli as ii had (joine In In?, was imposslhle 
without him and he was askeil to take ()vi*r tlio VuM*-Chanci'l- 
lorship again, lie odbupi<'d that itxalled nirici* for a term, 
and he may have coiitinned to bold the oflice hut fur the 
unfortunate Lyttojj-.Mookerjeo incident which advanced to 
the crisis that it did ehiclly owing to the fact, that neither party 
understood what exactly tlnj pt»iiit of view »)f the otln*r was, 
though it must he .said that the ultimate aim of both was 
p(‘rhH])s the same. In reganl to this one cannot <l<i better 
than (piote the \vr)rils of Ilis Kxcellency Lord Lytton himself 
who handsomely acknowledgml the great work ol the late 
Sir Asulosh, and said that “ for many years Sir .Asntosli was 
the University and the University was Sir .Vsutosh,” ami that 
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« no worthier memorial could be conceived of than the endow* 
ment of that post-graduate department which he had created.” 
He followed up this suggestion with “ lot each one of us sever- 
ally resolve that this cherished creation of his life shall not 
suiter because he had left us. While his great work is still 
fresh in our minds, while we almost seem to see him sitting 
in our midst and can still hear echoes of his commanding 
voice, let all dilTereuces be forgotten, all mistakes he forgiven, 
let us build over his ashes the temple of recf)nciliation ; let us 
unite in common determination to work together for those 
changes which are iiic>vitable. If our University is to keep 
its fair name befon* the world, let the foundation stone of 
that temple of rttconciliation I)e joint and the common purpose 
to receive the teaching University of Calcutta ns a sacred 
trust frotn his dying hands, and, in years to come, whatever 
changes may 1)0 found essential in the general organization of 
tlu> University, to allow nothing to threaten its stability, its 
prosixu'ity, its freedom or its future development." No 
greater tribute could he paid to his work and hy no other than 
ILis Kxcelleney Lord Lyttuii his antagonist in the unfortunate 
incident. Ltd. us only hope that through the elTorts of Lord 
Lyttoii and his colleagues in tiu* good work, tlie Post-Graduate 
Teaching University of Calcutta would remain a permanent 
memorial of the eherished activities of late Sir Asutosh 
3ilookerjee. 

(ireat and forceful personality that lie was in public life 
he was a very simple man with strong family alTections and 
exceedingly fond of children, lie was simple in his habits, 
sincere in his dealings with his frii'iids and ahms put one at 
ease that went to him in 'trouble, lie loved his children and 
no jewel or trinket was made them without his approval, 
and when he went to his friends he always rcgivtted if he 
"’ere unable to play with childn*n and speak to them in their 
language. Ho could la* described, therefore, as a simple good 
"“‘n at homis nnd, at the same time, he appropriately 
18 
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described as a Boyal Kengal Tiger when his best powers wore 
drawn out in a keenly contested controversy. He had hh 
weaknesses and some of them were serious ones, but they were 
all of them weaknesses of a strong character. Taken all in 
all he was a good man and true, did handsomely in life and 
died in the fulness of a career which promised a groat deal 
more of good to the country. 

8. Krisunaswami Aiyanoar 
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ASUtOSH MOOKERJEE : TRIBUTE OF THE 
LEGISLATURE.* 

I. The Coukcil of State. 

The Hokoxtbable Db. Siu Deva Pbasab Sabvadhikabt 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhamniadan) : Sir, it is indeed with a 
heavy heart that I desire to mention the great loss that the 
country has sustained in the untimely and painfully sudden 
death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, late a Judge of the High 
Court and its OiRciating Chief Justice for a time. He was, 
as Honourable Members will remember, a Member of the old 
Imperial Council to which be ctime as a representative of the 
Bengal Council, where he wtvs representing the University of 
Calcutta, and from his seat on the Imperial Council he went 
up to his seat on the High Court Bench which he had just 
recently vacated. 

Three of the most important spheres of work where Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee was a distinguished figure were the Uni* 
versity of Calcutta, the Imperial Council here, and the High 
Court, and the record of his life during the three periods of bis 
connection would he the history of these three institutions. A 
man of massive intellect, of wonderful power of organization, 
an untiring, devoted and ceaseless worker, he was a towering 
personality. II is lass is not only a los.s to his friends and to 
his province, hut to the whole country. When yesterday 
Members of both the Houses hoard the sad nows, there was a 
consensus of opinion that, as representing the people of India 
in the Legislature, it may Iw recorded in both the Houses 
what a gretit ;uid grievous loss h:is been sustained hy the un- 
timely removal of this wonderful personality. Sir, I have no 
desire to detain the House- at any length, Iwcause all who knew 
him knew his worth. Suflice it to say, the whole country feels 
the great loss that it has sustained and this House shares in 

* All Exirnct ftoBi the rtoccrdingi. of the Council of State, dated the S7th Ua;, 1924. 
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that grief. I request you, Sir, as President of this Chamber, 
to communicate to his bereaved family this sense of our loss. 

The Honourable Dr. Dwakkanatu Mri'TEK. (West 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I desire to tissociate myself 
with Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary in the expressions of 
deep sorrow which the whole country feels at the death of vSir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, whom T knew since IS07 when I joined the 
Bar of the Calcutta High Court. After a brilliant career in the 
University, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was elected a ^[embiw of 
the Bengal Legislative Council for three continuous sessions, 
lie was elected in during the Ooveriunent of Lord 

Cur/.on, a Member of the old Imperial Legislative Coumdl, 
and, although he was there only for a very short lime, his 
outspoken utterances in the Council which was presided ever 

bv Lord Cur/on — one of the most brilliant Indian Vii*i*revs 

• ■ 

— made a deep impression on the public mind and gained for 
him popularity. He was soon elevated in the y«*ar I'.iot in 
the month of .Tune to the position of a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court which he occupied with conspicuous ability for 
a period of nearly 2(t years. ,Vs a profound and cnidilc 
lawyer, his decisions will enrich the legal literature of India 
to an extent to which it has never been ciiriehed hcfurc. 
But, Sir, apart from his work as a Judge and as a jurist of 
very great repute, his serviajs to the eauw of education will 
make him most remeriihered not only in Bengal hut through' 
out the whole of India. His amliition was to make thn 
Calcutta University the eeiitre of learning which would attnict 
to it distinguished men of letters, nut only from India but 
from outside India, and the present post-gnuliinte lecturers and 
readers of tlm University, \vho are drawn from dill'erent pjirts 
of the country, from America, from (Ireat Britain and fruu' 
Germany, show that lie realised to some extent the ambition 
which he entertained of making the Calcutta University sip 
proach the fame; of ancient Nalanda. Sir Asutash Mookorjo® 
was a masterful personality, and liis life and example, Sir, will 
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serve to inepire generationR of my countrymen. It seems to 
me, Sir, that it is only fitting and proper that this Council 
should send a message of condolence to his sons and other 
members of his family. 

The Honourable Sir \I\NKCK.ri Dauabiiov (Central 
Provinces-: General) : Sir, I desire to associate myself in the 
expression of sympathy and condolence in the loss the country 
hiis sustained in Iho death of Sir ^Vsiitosh 'Mookerjee. Sir 
A-sutosh Mookerjee was .a great patriot and a groat Indian. 
Apart from his work as a lawyer in the llengal High Court 
which will always remain a monument of his groat industry 
and his great juridical knowledge, the judgments which ho 
hiul from ti iie to time pronounced will for ages to come l)e 
regarded in this country as monuments not only of great learn- 
ing but iis torchlights for future guidance and information. 
So far as his energies were concerned, they wi*re mainly 
confined to Hcngal, but India, as i\ whole, had also received 
the advantage and benefit of his knowledge, his versatile 
experience and his wide information. I need only sympathise 
with the loss which the country has sustained, and I sorrow'- 
fully join in the propos-il to stmd a message of condolence 
to his bereaved family. 

The IIonoukaulk the Vkesidest: The news of the 
death of Sir jVsutosh .Mookerjee came ;is a great shock to all 
of us who knew him, and I :ini sure, also to those, if there 
arc any, who did not know him. 1 know that the. Council 
will dc.siro that I should convey to his relatives our sympathy 
on the loss of an old Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and of such a distinguished son of India. 

II. The Legislative Assembly.* 

Dr.* 11. S. Gour: (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadnn):....Anotlier death I have to bring to your 

* An Extract from the CrnccoilingH uf tho Imlian Anxciiibly, dated the 2Tih 
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notice. Sir Asutosh Mnokerjee was a Member of the late 
Imperial Legislative Council. He was one of the most dis- 
tinguished Judges of the Calcutta High Court. As Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, he has rendered 
memorable service in the cause of higher education. After 
serving his full term, he reverted to his first love, the lliir ; 
and, while in harness and in the actual discharge of Ids 
professional duty, he has suddenly expired. I request you, 
Sir, to convey to his son the sad loss which the country has 
suffered by his death. 

^Ik. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muhai))- 
madan Urlian) : I desire, Sir, to associate myself with the* 
sbitement of my Honourable friend Dr. Ooiir in rog.ird to thi> 
friends whom we have lost since we met last time. 

The news of the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee came to 
us yesterday at about .‘1 or 4 o’clock through the AnitociuM 
Pi'CM and it literally stunned those of his countrymen who 
heard of it last evening. We have not as yet fully nicovercd 
from the shock which that news gave us when we have got 
the news of the death of one of the JtlemlHTs of the last 
A.ssembly, Bahu Satish Chandra tihash. .Vs regards Mian 
A.sjadullah wcliad heard of his death during the recess. 

I will not detain this Hou.se by dilating upon the excel- 
lent services which all these gentlemen renden^d to their 
country in the various spheres of their public activity. Thu 
one tiling that jnost impresses us all is the irrejmrablc h»is 
which the cause of Indian education, the cause of University 
education, and I might add the cause of the Indian })olitieiil 
progress also, has suffered from the death of Sir Asutusih 
Mookerjee. He was the maker of the present Indian Calcutta 
University and w’e were looking forward eagerly and with 
great hopes to the day when ho would come to this House, 
either on this side— who knows that he was not coming on tho 
other side also — hut whichever side of the House he would have 
elected to come to and occupy, we were all looking forward to 
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having him as a great pillar of strength to the cause which 
we all have at heart. But God has willed otherwise. 
The Calcutta University, my Alm% Mater, stands widowed. 
Sir, tO'day, and the place which has been left vacant by the 
(loath of Sir Asutosh Mookorjee will never be filled in our 
time. The cause of Indian education, the cause of Indian 
progress, the cause of Indian culture has suffered a loss 
which it will be iniprMsible to repair in the lifetime of this 
gonoratioii. I will not dilate upon the great character of Sir 
Asutosh, but this only T will venture to say, and 1 think we 
will all agree in saying it, that be was one of the best, one of 
the strongest, and one of the most capable administrators, 
educationists and public men that India has had for many 
and many years past. 

Sill V. S. SiVASU AMY Aiykk (Madrsis : Nominated Non- 
OHieial) : Sir, I desire to associate inysedf with the tribute 
which has been pfiid to the memory of Sir .Asutosli Alookerjee. 
The nows of his death has come to us all as a great shock. It 
was only the other day that he retired from the Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court, and we had looked forward to a long 
car»?er of public usefulness Iwfore him. Unfortunately our 
hojN's have Iwen disappointed. .Vs one who know him for over 
20 years, and as nm* who iM'Iouged to the profe.ssion which 
he adorned, I desire to pay my humble tribute to his great 
Work as a lawyer, as a Judge, and as afi ('ducat ionist. He was 
a man of brilliant intelh*(‘t, of varied accomplishment.s, of pro* 
digioiis industry and gf('at energy, lit* had no ditllculty 
whatever in m.aking his mark whether in the academic world 
or in the legal profession in which he oeeupitul a conspicuous 
place to the admiration of all. .\s a lawyt'i* and as a Judge he 
was a commanding figure. His death removes one of the 
most outstanding personalities of this generation of Indians. 
The history of University education in India and espt'cially in 
Bengal during the last quarter of a century is practically iden- 
tified with the activitUvi of Sir .Vsutosh Mookerjee. He was 
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largely instrumental in shaping the Universities Act of igoj, 
and he took a predominant part in the management and guj.' 
dance of the Calcutta University. His was a dominant 
personality and it is an irre]>arahle loss that the country has 
sustained by his death 

Tuk Houovkablk Sir Alrxanuer Muudiman (Home 

Member) : As to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee I had the highest 

admirntion for his wonderful powers of industry, for his capa- 
city and liis devotion to all forms of learning. He was the 
most industrious man that I ever knew. As Registrar I sav 
a great deal of his work. He devoted hours to elucidating 
points of law with the utmost care. It was with the greatest 
regret that 1 heard of his death, which csiiiie to me with a 
great shock. 

Mr. Urvakt Piusai) Siniia (Clude Nagpur Division; 

Non*Muhammadan) : 8ir, coming from Rihar, I think a 

word of tribute is due from me to the memory of the great 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who died at I’atnti, the capital of 
Bihar and Orissji. Only four days before I started tor this 
place, I had the honour of attending a ])arty which was given 
by the President of the Bar Association of Patna in his 
honour. Ihen he mixed with us ^d talked to us freely, and 
no one suspected that in a few days th(' country would hi‘ar 
the new'S of th«i terrible loss eaused by his death, lit his 
death. Sir, India has ufidoiihtedly lost oim of the greatest iiion 
of this generation, and this los.s is irreparable. 

Mk. Prksidkxt : I Iwg to associate my.selt with what has 
been said with regard to tlie loss sustained by the A.sseDiI)iy 
and by the country in ll>e deaths of Mr. Ghosh, Moulvi 
Asjndiillah and also of Sir .Asutosh ]iIookerjce. In Sir 
A.sutosli 3Hooki.*rjee the country lo.ses a great lawyer, a great 
educationist and a grimt |Kitriot. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE 
SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

I was at Simla in connection with the Universities* 
Conference when the news of the sadden death of Sir Asutosh 
llookerjee was received. Only two days earlier, some of us, 
delegates to the Conference, were about to send him a 
telegram requesting his very presence at the Conference which 
wo felt to be an urgent necessity at the turn the discussions 
were taking on some important and highly controversial 
topics on which no one could speak there with greater know* 
ledge or authority. To thase of us who were privileged to 
know him intimately, the Conference, as it went on, appeared 
more and more like the enactment of the play of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out ! But 1 am nut tempted 
into this e.vpression by its mere literary flavour : for there has 
hardly been during the last two decades any important educa* 
tional movement or development in the country which has 
not associated itself with Sir Asutosh, w-hether it was the 
Indian Universities’ Commission of 1901, or the Calcutta 
University Committee of 1904 for drafting Regulations at 
Simla, or the later Sadler Commission. Some of the new 
Universities like Mysore and Lucknow sought the inspiration 
of his Address at the outset of their career. 

I am unfortunately not one of those who have served 
under him directly, and have had daily experience of his 
outstanding abilities in every sphere of educational or public 
u-ork. But I know of the public opinion a1x>ut him outside 
Bengal, and that opinion is perhaps more to be valued as 
being more detached than the purely Bengal opinion based 
on a too close view of him, which is likely to be lacking some- 
what in perspective, or obscured by the clouds of controversy 
^hat always gather round a dynamic personality. At the 
University of Mysore iii a distant native state under Hindu 

19 
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Swaraj, I recall with pride how unanimous and uniTersal 
was the opinion that Sir Asutosh Mookerjee should addresii 
its drst Convocation and give to the youngest Unmirsity of 
India the guidance of the oldest. I recall, too, Avith pride 
how great were the expectations formed of the Address and 
how greater were their fulAlment. ITis manners con* 
tribiited not a little to his popularity in a strange place. 
His well-known dress and accessibility were a surprise to 
Mysore, pre-eminently a land of formalities. He brought to 
us an invigorating change from an atmosphere of conven- 
tions and courtly etiquette, and bureaucratic reserve and 
restraint to an atmosphere of freedom, to the frankness, 
fraternity, and equality of social intercourse, to the abiding 
relations of alTinity between man and man on and for which 
Sir Asutosh always stood in every sphere of his activities. 
Thus he made himself felt :ls a great moral force during 
his brief .sojourn in Mysore. Its elTects were felt even at the 
Court of Mysore, the citadel of conventions and formalities. 
The Maharaja of Mysore wished to honour Sir Asutosh at .1 
party for which invitations wen) very .select, and .special 
court dress pre.scrilx)d according to the traditional rules of 
Mysore sovereigns. B\it Sir .Vsiitosh won’t hear of any 
formalities: his own national dress claimed his supreme 
allegiance and ho was not preiiared to accept any other dres-s, 
even if it were the 'passport to the highest honour and 
dignity. The prince of Mysore, known for his refined tJistcs 
and sensibilities, grasped, and saved, the situation by laying 
courtly etiquette aside and permitting full liberty to Sir 
Asutosh in respect of an important convention of tlie Darter, 
and extending that lilierty even b) his son, Shyamaprasad, 
who was then with him. How important and strict was 
this convention will l)c apparent from the bict that it has been 
in application ever since the days of the Empim of 
Vijayanagara whose courtly forms are preserved in 
State of Mysore, one of its remnants. And yet the niora 
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force of an individual stood successfully against the force of a 
long history! Sir Asutosh also made himself known in 
Mysore for his untiring energy. He was the very spirit 
of Work ! He won’t give himself any rest in his wa kin g 
hours. His Mysore hosts had to arrange for him days over* 
crowded with engagements to which he was more than equal. 
Some of these included visits to the many historic places 
of Mysore w'here his learned curiosity had to be satisfied 
by trained guides deputed for the purpose. When he came 
for the second time to Mysore with the Sadler Commission, 
1 was deputed by the Mysore Palace authorities to receive 
him in the early hours of a winter morning at the station of 
Seringapatam in response to his desire that he should first 
visit that historic place as the gateway to Mysore. Some 
of his colleagues of the Commission did not feel themselves 
equal to the task and were less interested in antiquities 
than in their health and comforts. But Sir Asutosh re* 
presented a different type of culture ; he felt he could not 
pass by Seringapatam associated w'ith the memory of Hyder 
Ali and Tipu with whose descendants in Calcutta he had 
morever, as he told me, iutim ite connexions. It must be 
said to his credit that Sir Michael Sadler caught the spirit 
and enthusiasm of Sir Asutosh, and at 4 a.m. in winter the 
two old gentlemen with the enthusiasm and energy of youth 
hal to be conducted to all the historic monuments of the 
locality with the strain it meant on their physical powers after 
long railway journeys continued for days. 

In the course of my personal contact with him at Mysore 
on two different occasions, I was struck very much by auother 
aspect of his supremely unconventional nature and simplicity 
of manners. It was his homeliness, his abounding sympathy 
for one’s domestic difficulties. One could e;isily establish a 
touch with Sir Asutosh through private joys and sorrows 
which would go straight to his hesirt, and stir it to its depths. 
Then he would appear as the bwt of trieuds. The way to 
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approach him was through his heart. A warm heart wnii 
always heating inside, while the man externally appeared to he 
nothing but Logie and Intellect, Business and Practicality. 
Yet those who knew him intimately could not have failed to 
notice the robust idealism which was his real driving power. 
The man of action was essentially an uncompromising idealist. 
This was one of the secrets of his highly complex cliaractur. 
I shall ever remember how at the meals in my humble house 
at Mysore, he made all kinds of searching personal enquiries 
into the details of my domestic life and circumstances, with 
his very kind and sympathetic feeling for my old mother who 
was there on her way to Bameswarara and had prepared some 
of the sweets for which he expressed an extra relish. I think 
I am giving voice to the universal experience about him that 
it is these small incidents of domestic life which really forged 
the links in the chain that bound so many of us to him in 
life, and will ever bind to his memory ! 

The same honour of entertaining him, and the same ex- 
perience, 1 again had quite recently at Lucknow in Januarr 
last, when the University invited him to deliver the Address to 
its Convocation. But I had a direct experience of him in one 
particular matter of which I had hitherto only indirect 
and hearsay evidence. That was his superb debating skill. Of 
this we had a very delightful personal experience in the won* 
derful exhibition of dialectical capacity to which wo were 
treated at one of the debates organised in his honour by the 
Lucknow University Union at which Sir Asuto.sh Mookerjee 
allowed himself to figure as the mover of the proposal that 
Universities should lie deemed independent of the control of 
Ministers or Government. This was one of the principles 
which engaged his deepest feelings and made him fi.ght the 
hardest and up to the last. It was the very foundation of his 
academic creed. We saw him at his best as ho set a1)out hand* 
ling this topic with the free air and manner of a giant fiooring 
a pigmy. The audience was spelLbound by the finest display 
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imaginable of debating powers and parliamentary oratory. 
Great as a Judge, Sir Asutosh was perhaps greater as an Advo* 
cate. It is a pity, nay, nothing short of a tragedy that the 
country has I)een deprived by the cruel hand of Death of such 
an intrepid Advocate to champion its cause. The Lucknow 
public will ever remember the ini promptu speech of Sir 
Asutosh as the best they had heard for a long time. It became 
then quite clear to me how Sir Asutosh could establish his 
autocracy over the democracy of the Calcutta University 
Senate repn'senting the most intellectually advanced commu* 
nity of India. I could easily understand how his dictatorship 
was inevitable in any organisation or constitution in which he 
chose to take a place. It was his intellectual supremacy, his 
power of advocacy, his unrivalled grip over facts and figures, 
and precedents bearing upon his case that enabled him to 
wield a public meeting as if it w'erc only “ one man’s show.” 
Much of the criticism levelled against him for his autocracy at 
the Calcutta University has missed the natural foundsitions, 
and the inevitableiiess, of that autocracy. He ruled at the 
Senate by the suifragi* of his Fellows, and his methods 
were really those of unqualified democracy. 

It is not for me now to attempt even the bsirest estimate 
of his manifold achievements in the spheres of thought and 
action in which he has led for so many years. 1 would conclude 
by summing up his achievements with.reference to the Calcutta 
University as they appear in tlie detached view of an outsider. 
When we graduated (1901), the Calcutta University was an 
examining body, pure and simple. It has since been tninsformed 
almost beyond recognition into a regular teaching University. 
The University now runs three full-fledged post-graduate 
colleges, which are unique institutions in Indian: the Colleges 
of Arts, Science, and Law. Under Arts, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity is the only centre in India of certain important modern 
studies like those of the Indian Vernaculars, Anthropology 
uud Sociology, Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese and Ancient Indian 
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History and GuUure in all their aspects and branches. In 
the College of Science, the Department of Experiments! 
Psychology is unique in India. The Law College counts 
about 2,000 students and 60 teachers — which is unthinkable in 
any other part of India I There have also been started Schools of 
Agriculture and Commerce by which an old classical U uiversity, 
the home of the Humanities, is gradually modernising 
itself. All this expansion of Post*graduate study and research 
in different directions has been due to one man who has Imth coii< 
ceived and executed it against all odds. It is by this develop, 
ment that the Calcutta University has easily taken the 
premier place among all the Indian Universities and lieconie 
known in the West as the University of India. To condemn 
some of this development now as rank growth, or to try 
to reduce it within the so<called limits of its resource.s, would be 
to put back the cau.se of Culture itself in India and deprive 
the country of the only .seats of certain important studies. 
And a University must not readily admit of limits to its 
resources, as it doas not admit of limits to knowledge ! Its 
resources mast expand with every expansion of its activities. 
A University worth the name must be dynamic. This Wiis 
the whole position as taken up by Sir Asutosh in his stiind 
for the Post'graduate department.** against its many powerful 
opponents. As regards resources there is a good deal of 
misconception in the air^ The Calcutta University, as I have 
roughly calculattMl from its latest Dudget, has an annual income 
of nearly 2'l lacs from its own properties, the endowments 
received from private sources. Is it a very unreasonable or 
extravagant demand if the University asks the State to nuike 
an annual grant of say 6 lacs against its own income of 20 
lacs? The suggested proportion of the State grant to the 
University’s own income would be considered flagrantly 
unjust in any other part of India. It violates the governing 
principle of government grants to public utilities, which 
must be at least equal to the coutributions from private 
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philanthropy. On this accepted basis, the demand of the 
Calcutta University must he considered to be extremely 
modest. Quite recently at Lucknow, Sir Asutosh himaalf 
told me in all seriousness that he could engage to have the 
University with all its departments managed efficiently on 
H permanent Government grant of only 5 lacs per annum ! It 
is to be hoped that in his absence the collective intelligence 
of the present governors of the Calcutta University would be 
able to arrive at some sort of understanding with Government 
whereby the above very modest estimate of Sir Asutosh of the 
present and future needs of the University may be finally 
accepted by them. The time is now opportune for presenting 
and pressing the claims of the University upon the Government 
of His Excellency Tjord Lytton who, as Chancellor, has so 
sympathetically dwelt upon them in his last Convocation 
Address. 


lUnHAKUMri) Mookebji 
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ASHUTOSH MUKERJl 

It is with deep sorrow that I offer my tribute of 
appreciation to the memory of Ashutosh Maker ji. 

Men are always rare in all countries through whom the 
aspiration of their people can hope to find its fulfilment, 
who have the thundering voice to say that what is needed 
shall l)c done ; and Ashutosh had that magic voice of assur- 
ance. He had the courage to dream because he had the 
power to fight and the confidence to win, — his will itself was 
the path to the gosil. The sudden removal of the vigour 
of such a personality from among our people has csiused it 
a reeling .sense of dizziness, like the blankness of exhaustion 
following a dangerous loss of blood. 

The complex personality of Ashutosh Mukerji had its 
various channels of expression. It is not in my power to 
deal in detail with his many gifts which found sco])e in so 
many different fields of achievement. My suliniration was 
attracted to him where he revealed the freedom of mind 
needed for work of creation. He had not the dull patience 
and submissive efficiency that is content to keep oiled and 
working the clockwork of an organisation; he despised to 
try and win merit by diligently turning the official prayer- 
wheel through an eternity of perfect monotony. It htul 
lieen possible for him to dream of the miracle of introduc- 
ing a living heart behind the steel framework made in the 
doll factory of bureaucracy, though this could only Iw done 
through a revolution upsetting the respectability of rigid 
routine and incurring thereby the displeasure of the high 
priest of the Machinc-idol. 

The creative spirit of life which has to assert itself 
against barren callousness must, in its struggle for victory, 
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wreck things that claim only immediate value. We 
aiford to overlook such losses which are pitifully small 
compared to the great price of our object, which is freedom. 
Ashutosh heroically fought against heavy odds for winning 
freedom for our education. We, who in our own way, 
have been working for the same cause, who deserve to be 
treated as outlaws by the upholders of law and order in the 
realm of the dead, htul the honour of receiving from him 
the extended hand of comradeship for which wc shall ever 
remember him. Tn fact, he removed for us the ban of un> 
touchability and opened a breach in the barricade of distrust, 
establishing a path of communication between his institution 
and our own field of work, but never asking ns to surrender 
our independence. 

Ashutosh touched the Calcutta University with the magic 
wand of his creative will in order to transform it into a living 
oiganisiii belonging to the life of the Bengali people. 
This was his gift to his country, but it Is a gift of endeavour, 
of tapam/a, which will reach its fulfilment only if we know 
how to accept it. 


Rabin I) Kan ATU Taoorb 
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THE CULTURAL NATIONAUSM OF THE LATE 
SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

The Regime of Opposition. 

Seldom has a man concentrated all his hopes in a single 
institution. Seldom has an institution owed so much to a 
single man. It is a truism that the Calcutta University was 
Sir Asutosh and that Sir Asutosh was the Calcutta University. 
But the truism was never more keenly acknowledged than 
after his death. By devoting himself whole-heartedly to the 
work of th*e University from the year 1889 when he iirst 
became a Syndic to the last hours of his life, be made himself 
absolutely indispensable ; his success as a University adminis- 
trator was due not merely to his organising ability and powers of 
persuasion and eloquence but also to his complete mastery of 
details which left absolutely no ehance for bis ad^'ersaries. 
And his adversaries from time to time wen* not few. There 
was a critical period in the history of our University whim 
every liberal advance in courses and studies was misconstrued 
as the lowering of the standard and the University labelled 
at the Vakils’ conclave. Renowned and influential teachers 
like James, Wheeler, .Vrchbold, and Watson leagued them- 
selves in the opposition, which attempted to overthrow what- 
ever new measures that were contemplated. But that opposi- 
tion W'as ultimately scattered to the winds by the might of Sir 
Asutosh. Trouble was anticiimtcd when fjord Curxuii’s 
University Bill was on the anvil. But the fears and suspi- 
cions of the public that the opportunities of higher education 
were being stinted were allayed by the skill and tact of Sir 
Asutosh. He adapted the new* machinery to the new and 
expanded needs of a University which was being moulded 
into shape by the ideals of the rising generation. 

Another storm blew over the head of Sir Asutosh and the 
University during the nationalist revival, a phase of which 
exposed itself in the 1x>ycott of an alien education. 
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Sennte House was then dubbed as * Golamkhaua ’ ; the most 
distinguished Post-graduate students boycotted the University 
exiiminations. Nir Asutosh defied public opinion and became 
for a time unpopular. What he felt was that the Indian control 
of the University administration provided the golden oppor- 
tunity for reconstructing the University on national lines. 
And time shewed that he was right. No one defied more the 
authority of the t iovernment when it encroached upon the 
jurisdiction of the University. Sir Asutosh found an occa.sion 
for gathering the reviving patriotism in the strongly worded 
protest against the ukases of Sir Jiamfylde Fuller who sought 
to punish the boisterous nationalism that burst forth in some 
of the schools of Eastern Jlengal. Sir B. Fuller wanted to 
control the 8oho«>ls which he thought necessary in the interests 
of discipline. But the University claimed its right to interpret 
discipline and resented the interference of the Government. 
In the end Sir Bamfylde Fuller had to leave Bengal. Many 
were the institutions which were thus saved by Sir Asutosh from 
the unwarranted interference by an exasperated Governmenti 
and the importance of his achievement will lie manifest from 
the following list of schools that were threatened from time 
to time : 

1. Haliganj U. E. School. 

2. Bhola II. E. School. . 

3. Batajore H. E. School. 

4). Jamalpur Donough II. £. School. 

3. B. M. Institution, Barisal. 

ti. B. M. Collegiate School, Barisal. 

7. Bahurhat H. E. School. 

8. Sprajgunj B. L. School. 

!). llajkiimar Edw’ard Institution, Bajitpur. 

10. Chikandi IT. E. School. 

11. Jhalakati U. E. School. 

12. Serajganj Victoria H. E. School. 

13. Eartickpur H. £. School. 
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14. Banaripara Union Institution. 

15. Faridpur Isan Institution. 

16. Bangora H. £. School. 

17. Gaila H. E. School. 

18. Madaripur H. E. School. 

19. W. B. Union Institution, Wazirpur. 

20. Rahamatpur H. E. School. 

21. ?. M. College, Taiigail. 

22. Chittagong National High School. 

23. Baisari H. E. School. 

24. Maharajganj Merchants’ 11. E. School. 

25. Patiya H. E. School. 

26. Bogra H. E. School. 

His Faith iv Modern Learning. 

That autonomy of the university which was threatened on 
many occasions ha.s been sturdily and persistenly maintain«l 
only because Sir Asutosh formulated the University policy for 
more than three decades. To this autonomy wa.s harnessed the 
rising tide of Indian Nationalism which profoundly touched 
art and literature, the social and humanistic studies in Bengal. 
Yet Sir Asutosh maintained the right to interpret the cduca* 
tional demands of Indian Nationalism in his own way. Thus 
when the non*co>operatiqn movement launched its firiit pa.ssion 
and fury against all educational institutions, Sir Asutosh stood 
by the Ahna Mater as her most devoted and unperturbed son 
defying odds. No assembly within the walls of the Senate 
covered such an entire gamut of passions as that of the packed 
mass of students whom Sir Asutosh faced after the classes 
were all deserted. Sir Asutosh thundered that ho would Iw 
there even if all the benches were empty. He scolded and be 
persuaded ; he scoffed and he cajoled. He thus won the day 
and the next morning found all the classes full. Sir Asutosh 
had too intense a faith in modern science and learning to 
accept the panacea of the non*co*operator. He Iwlieved, on 
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the other hand, that Science and Modem Thought were the 
only roads to national efficiency and power. It was thus he 
served the cause of Indian Nationalism by providing for it a 
habitation and an opportunity for free self-expression undis- 
turbed by political excitements. Indeed, though himself a 
lover of free speech and public criticism, his influence within 
the walls of the University contributed not a little in the direc- 
tion of studying political sentiment and in clarifying the 
revived national idealism. 

The Foundations of Culitmal Nationalism. 

His long and arduous task of Post-Graduate educational 
reconstruction where even his close and intimate colleague, 
the late Sir Gooroodass Banerjee dilTered from him was meant 
to subserve the needs of the educational renaissance. But Sir 
Gooroodass, who was connected throughout with the National 
Education movement, came to the Senate with his sixty amend- 
ments ! In his successful effort for introducing the study of 
the Indian Vernaculars, Sir Asutosli laid the scientifle founda- 
tion of Indian Nationalism wide and deep. There is no univer- 
sity in India which teaches Bengali, Assainiya, Marathi, Gujrati, 
Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Telugu, Kunarese, Malayalam, etc. The 
treasures of our rich vernacular literatures are thus brought 
home to students, who have hitherto revelled only in a foreign 
literature. Every wlicre an attention to folk-ballads, plays and 
iiongs has preceded a romantic, nationalist revival. Tire im- 
press of the Indian mass-mind over modern creations and 
movements will inevitihly he one of the finest fruits of the 
culture of vernacular languages and literatures in the premier 
university of India. Scattered throughout India in the im{)or* 
taut seats of Medimval learning there have long existed the 
Vitrious sohools for the toiching of Indian Philosophy and 
Theology. But the specialisms are segregated. In Calcutta 
there has been ratablished a veritable modern Nalanda. — 
Vedanta and Nyaya, Sinriti and Mimansa, Jyotish and 
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Alankara have all fathered together in their different schools 
and interpretations. The soientiiic and historical study of 
Hindu Philosophy according to the methods of the Western 
Scholars supplies here a sorely needed corrective of the 
methods adopted by the most distinguished Indian savants, 
who find quite a different scheme and method of teaching 
adopted next door and often in the same hall within hearing 
distance. Besides, there is the cultivation of Buddhist and 
Jaina learning. The Sramans from Ceylon and Burma, and 
the monks from Tibet, the Acharyyas from Benares and 
Maharashtra and the erudite Sanskrit scholars from the 
western Universities, the 2ilaulanas from the Madrasiis and the 
Pundits from Hindustan all make a motley show that truly 
represents the variegsited culture of Inditi. Ancient Indian 
History and Culture has, on Sir Asutosh’s initiative, now form- 
ed a subject for ^l. A. teaching and examination. Indian 
epigraphy and numismatics, iconography and religious history, 
architecture and fine arts* all form the subjects of special 
papers. Not less useful for laying the scientific foundations 
of cultural nationalism has Ijeen the orientation of Indian 
Anthropological studies with special reference to physical 
anthropology and ethnology. India is a veritable museum of 
races, and exhibits all the types of som'al development from 
animistic and primitivq to the more advanced. Yet there is jin 
other university in India which teaches systematically Indian 
Ethnology and Anthrojjology. Anthropologists and historians 
now speak of the diffusion of cultures throughout the Kasterii 
world. There is no doubt that the civilisation which Avas first- 
nurtured in the level plains of the great rivers of India 
extended beyond the frontiers of India to Chinese Turkestan and 
Khotan Avhere the sand*buried cities hide its survivals. It 
also spread to Burma, Siam, (Jamlxxlia, Java and the palm- 
clad isles of the Archipel>^;o. The history of this (Ireater 
India remains yet to Ixj written, while the anthropological 
study of the aiUoities and differences between the Negritos 
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of EaRtern Asia and Africa and the forest tribes of Southern 
India will perhaps tl»row light one day on the ethnic and 
cultural relation of India with her neighbours. It is in 
the Calcutta University that the most effective method of 
{solving such important culture problems has been initiated 
1)y a correlation of Indian historical and ethnological 
studies. It is thus that Are can really understand the 
hidden springs and activities of Indian cultural nation- 
alism Avhioh undertook for itself the most difficult ta.sk not 
merely of nssimilating the diA’erse races, creeds and cultures 
within the liorders of India hut also of diffusing culture 
among, and assimilating, the mort’ primitive neighlmuring 
stocks lieyond the contlnes of the continent. The new 
school of Experimental Psychology, that AA-as for the first 
time in India associated Avith the .study of the Mental Scien- 
ces in the Calcutta University, may one day study experi- 
mentally the levels of intelligence amongst the diA’erse 
stocks and strains, and thus contribute toAA'ards the social 
(lirLM'tion <if education of diverse layers of the population. 

TiIR SOCIAI. UIRECTIOK of 11F.SEARCH. 

]ilany of these trends of Post-graduate education are 
iiKtipient. They have been discenied only by the master 
ini]ul and perhaps may have ascap 'd the attention of specia- 
lists. But the idea Avas there, slowly being worked out by 
the organisation of higher studies, and research. And Sir 
.\.sutosh laid more emphasis on tletd investigation than on 
library Avork in such studies. I noAv recall sorroAvfully an 
ocwision Avhich shoAvs his unbounded sympathy for all kinds 
tirst-lmnd study and ohscrfntion. I Avas then teaching 
in the Calcutta University and had obtained leave in conti- 
nnation of the Piija recess ti> stiiily village organisittiona, 
castes and tenures in Southern India. The leave was spent 
and yet I Avas still touring as a sociological tramp in the 
taruAvads of Malabar. The enquirit's were unfinished but the 
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classes re>opened. I sent a wire to Sir Asutosh who most 
encouragingly preferred work in the fields to class lecturing. 
And, indeed, the class lectures became more concrete and 
detailed that session. A great dedoienoy in teaching Social 
Sciences in the Universities has been that field work and 
first-hand studies have been absolutely neglected while the 
students are given copy book maxims and second-hand 
generalisations from Irooks that have little reference to the 
facts and conditions of India. No Indian Vice-Chancellor 
has as yet acknowledged that both students and teachers 
of the Social Sciences must as a part of the University 
routine engage themselves in field work and itivestigation 
for which separate funds and opportunities ought to be set 
apart in every University s(?ssion. Not merely for field 
investigation hut also for research, pure and applied, Sir 
Asutosh’s enthusiasm knen* no limits. No other University 
provides in its supply of hooks and scientific periodicals, 
and other facilities such systematic encourageinent of re- 
search. And on more than one occiision he has expressinl 
to ns the necessity of directing research hy .social ends. 


Tub Chanok i.v Educatio.val J^oi.rcv. 

Perhaps the critic would now ask, what about the more 
immediate economic problem ? lly the side of the prepa- 
ration of the future greatness and fruition of Indian Culture, 
the problem of its Iiarrenness due to economic deficiency 
stands paramount and more claimant in its demands. To the 
.solution of .such a . question, i^ir A.siitosh addre.ssed him-self 
by the organisation of the University College of Science. 
The objects of the founders were the promotion and ditfusion 
of scientific and technical education and cultivation and 
advancement of science, pure and applied, amongst their 
countrymen hy and through indigenous agency. It 
been Sir Asutosh’s dream to develop the technologio:d side 
of the University so effectively as to correct and eradicate 
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the Dengalee’H natural biaK towards the literary vocation. 
This bias was no doubt encouraged by the fact that when 
the new education was introfluced in India, the idea of scienr - 
tifle and technical education had not dawned upon the English 
Universities or teachers recruited from them. The University 
College of Soionoe was well started hut the deficieney of funds 
stood in its way and schemes of technological training and 
agricultural instruction which wore devised after careful study 
of the conditions abroad could not be carried out effectively. 
The critics of the University emphasise that education has been 
distributed, unevenly amongst the different classes of the 
])opulation, the agricultui'al community as a whole having until 
very recently being iKickwai-d in taking advantage of cdu- ' 
cational facilities. 'I'he only way of mitigating the wide 
divorces which has occurred between llus educated university 
and the illiterate majority and of preventing the wide-spread 
itneni ploy men t of the hhmb'aluk would lie the stress of 
profe.ssional and technical instruction. Sir Asutosh’s own 
educational policy could not but have undergone an inevitable 
transformation as new needs and ideals emerged. It was his 
dream to provide for every village in llengal at least one 
graduate. There cannot lie anv donbt that we find mass 
life in the villages in Heugal on a much higher level than 
anywhere else in India. The extensive civic consciousness 
which has accompanied the spread of higher education has 
l)een Sir Asutosh’s great contribution towards the modern 
revival. Sir Asutosh thus laid the liasis of university education 
in community service and satisfied the cultural demands of 
Indian Nationalism, lie contributed even to correct its 
narrowness and exclusiveness and undertook the difficult task 
of correlating the academic subjects in such a way as to 
oxpress fully the needs and possibilities of Indian Nationality, 
n composite of diverse cultures in different regions. Next, he 
conwived the university as a true social and civic centre, 
^^ttg and being fed by the deep issues of life, designing 
21 
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and inspiring social action and policy. Thus the university 
was no longer to be an examining body ; it was not even to 
be a federation of oolleges but would be a centre for the 
advancement of learning guided by the social inspiration. 
By the year 1908 he oould declare that under the new consti- 
tution Fost'Qraduate teaching was definitely regarded as one 
of the duties of the university. Thus tho university under- 
went a transformation like plastic clay in his hands. The 
elevation of the functions of the university was accomplished 
tiuough re-organisation, reform, revolution, each term, as he 
himself puts it, expressing one phase only. But the founder 
of a teaching university as he was, the builder of the biggest 
hostels and students’ messes in India, he always opposed the 
creation of a residential university in the suburbs. For he 
felt that a forced removal would in an atmosphere of aca- 
demic aloofness and seclusion, postpone th(t date when the 
university would be constant in its w'atcbfulne.ss towards a 
fuller civic and social application of every sort of specialised 
capacity and training. Furthermore, the problem more press- 
ing, more imperative, eiz., technological education arrested 
his attention. It was his persuasive skill and idealism that 
evoked India’s largest educational benefactions. This work, 
more than any other, Sir Asutosh left unfinished and perhaps 
in the near future our policy will lay a special stress on this 
aspect of our university education. We have at present the 
purely literary and legal studies dominating. To the lack of 
opportunity for technological studies are largely due the 
predilections of Indian students for clerical occupations and 
the professions ; and, indeed, the new teaching universities in 
other provinces in so far as they are deficient in olfering 
facilities for such studies, do not meet the present educational 
requirement at all. 

it is easy to isolate one aspect of university policy fmo 
the rest in order to decry it. The development of the Calcutta 
University in recent years has shown marked changes in tbs 
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policy and the continuity of ideaUi mofit not be aaorifloed in 
the interests of consolidation. The more important aspects 
of transformation are represented by the developments of the 
teaching side and technological and professional instruction, 
with the control of the teachers over all academic matters. 
There cannot be any doubt that technological education is an 
investment which even a bankrupt government might under- 
take with borrowed funds. The claims of the lower classes 
trho have not profited much from the present system of edu- 
cation and which are now being urged in certain circles trill 
he satisfied not by the spread of a facade type of literary 
instruction in our primary and secondary schools but by 
training engineers, agriculturists and artisans in the university 
who will bring real science and technical education to the 
villages. In the second place, it is the teachers’ initiative and 
independence which can work out best the highest ideals of 
a Teaching University, that at present imparts instruction 
on a much wider range and variety of siihjects than found 
anywhere in India. And it is to the teacher and not to the 
minister which the country looks for the success or failure of 
the Teaching University which Sir Asutosh has huilt up. 
Only a far-.sighted educational policy of the government which 
thinks in terms of decades rather than those of years, a wide^ 
minded liberalism which keeps aloof from interference with 
internal developments even when needed, an unswerving loyalty 
of the teachers, and a conscientious and ever-vigilant public 
opinion which protects academic freedom, on the one band, 
snd checks intellectual clique on the other can save the 
University from the present impaste. Sir Asutosh died when 
ho was in the thick of the fight for educational sieamj, for 
^ring for the University the fullest independence and the 
omplest powers in working out its intellectual salvation. 
^Idom did a man die in the most critical hour in the life of an 
institution he helped to oreat(\ 


Radharakal Moorbeji 
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EARLY LIFE OF SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

Sir Asutosli Mookerjee \ra8 born on Wednesday, the 29(h 
June, 186^1, the corresponding Bengali date 1)eing the lOth 
1271. The child Asutosh was educated at the Clm- 
kraberia Bengali Soliooi (now known as the Chnkra1)ei'ia 
M»^. School) which was then held at a house to the west nf 
the Nafar Kundu Memorial at the Chakraheria Jload, South, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta. Sir Asiitosh’s fath(>r, Babu Canga* 
prasad Mookerjee, M.B., was the best medical practitioner 
of Bhowanipore in those days. ( langaprasad Babu used to 
live with liis younger brother Babu Ihulhikaprasad .Mookerjee 
first in a house near the modern .Tagu Babu’s Baxar and then 
at a house where now stand the premises Nos. o.V and li 
Faddapookur lloml. It wns from this second house that 
Asutosh attended the Chakraheria Scdionl. 

The great arcliitect of the Caleiittii I’niversily was horn 
with an insatiable appetite for work and when lu* finished his 
preliminary course of studies in the Chakraheria Bengali 
School, he was far in advance of his classmat(‘s. Even in his 
childhood, he was never satisfied with what was his course 
of studies in the school and read much mort» at home. Many 
a day was this fine hoy seen reading his te.vt books while on 
his way to school, for he used to reiul so many thing.s at home 
that he could hardly make time to pre)Nire his dtiily lessons. 
Even when a boy of ten, he manifested the same dynamic 
personality which characterised his later days of niany«side(l 
activity. Endowed with a gigantic memory he could recit«‘ 
verbatim from the pages he had gone through onco. 

After having finished his course of studies in the Bengali 
School, in 1876, he was admitted into the Fourth Class of tlie 
Suburban Schor>l, Kalighat (subsequently named The Sonfk 
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Suburban School, Bhotmnipore) which sat in those days 
at a house belonfi'ing to Moulvi Mahammad Habibul Hussein 
situated at the place \(bore now stand the Empress Theatre 
Building belonging to Messrs. Madan & Co. 

A strong fletcrniination to Im) great was Asutosh’s even 
from his early bo v hood, and liecause he wanted to surpass all 
other great sons oC Bengal in after life, he directed every bit of 
his youthful energy in the pursuit of that end. Ho worked 
hard every day for 1.') to 18 hours, and even while he was a 
school-boy he had linisluid the mathematics course for the A. 
Examination. In mat hematics he was far in advance of his 
classm.-ites, and while yet a school-boy he became a member 
of the Jiondon Mathematical As.sociation and solved a large 
number of their geometrical problems and won many prizes. 
Sonn‘ of these solutions were so excellent that they were 
accepted in England as original contributions to mathematical 
studies and these were named after their initiator '‘Mookerfee'c 
Thamnmy These " Mookerjjee’s Theorems” discovered by 
ihi^ schuol-l)oy Asutosh are still in favour at the University 
of Cambridge, the great seat of Mathematical studies, where 
they an* still included in the University curriculum. 

'riiern is an niu'cdote about his extraordinary attainments 
in mathematics. When Balm Annadaprasad Basil, kl.A., 
joined the Suburban School as a senior teacher of mathema- 
tics he heard of his talented pupil Asutosh and wanted to test 
Ids knowledge 4)f the subject. Accordingly he set a very 
.subtle problem of simultaneous equations with three unknown 
(piantitieK for solution in the class. .;Vsutosh solved it easily 
and began to r«*ad another book. It was his habit, unlike tlie 
ordinary students, who spend their leisure at school either 
in idling or in making noise. Certainly a boy that was 
destined to be so great could not spend the valuable minutes 
his life in idlent>ss. After some time Annada Babu 
Wanted to know whether the sum had lieen worked out by 
of his pupils. He knew that none but his illustrious 
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pupil could have done it. The teacher then went up to the 
board to explain the eolution to hie class, but unfortunately 
he himself could not work it out. After making many vain 
attempts with his forehead streaming with perspiration, he 
had at last to copy out the solution of Asutosh from his note 
book. Annada Babu never forgot this defeat from his young 
pupil Asutosh. 

Babu Oangaprasad Mookerji, the illustrious father of this 
illustrious child, had made excellent arrangements for the 
education of Asutosh in his early life. As Oangaprasad Babu 
wanted to train his extraordinary child in many more subjects 
than were studied by an ordinary student in school, he 
appointed many good tutors to keep him well in advance 
of all his classmates. The Hon’hle Mr. Madhusudan Uas, 
^f.A., B.Xi., O.I.B., of Rthar and Orissa ^the gentleman who 
has been known in recent days for refusing the ministership 
offered to him by the Government of Bihar and Orissa) 
was his tutor in English and it was from him that he studied 
Milton and Shakespeare at home w'hile yet at school. Balm 
Panchanon Paladhi, l^turer in Sanskrit in the L.M.8. 
Institution, Bhowanipur, w'as his teacher in Sanskrit and 
he used to teach him KAlidiisa. Babu Rnmkumar Chakra- 
varti, Professor in the same college and a fast friend of 
Babu Gbmgaprasad, supervised Asutosh’s studies at home. 
Babu Syamacharan Basil* and Babu Abinashchandra Banerjee 
were his tutors in mathematios. But, above all, bis father, 
Oangaprasad Babu himself, used to supervise all the work 
done by his great son. 

In order that Asutosh might keep his health in the midst 
of all this hard work Oangaprasad Babu controlled rigorously 
his diet and habits as was possible for Asutosh’s father 
who was also a great physician. Asutosh was trained to take 
a long walk every morning and be kept this habit up to the 
last working day of his life. Asutosh was not allowed to 
mix with other boys except in class, so that he could never 
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have an opportunity to be acquainted with their idle and 
vicious games of cards and dice. He was not even allowed 
to join in such manly games as footliall and cricket lest he 
might contract evil habits from evil companions or other* 
wise injure himself. When Asutosh had to work hard he 
was not allowed to take rice, for it brings on drowsiness, but 
was given bread and broth with other nutritious diet sufficient 
to maintain health and to sustain him in his hard mental 
labour. To keep off drowsiness while reading, Gangaprasad 
Babu’s contrivance was a breast-high table at which Asutosh 
had to read standing. Gangaprasad Babu was also a very 
strict disciplinarian whom Asutosh feared most. 

Asutosh was by no means a meek and mild boy and 
showed even in his Imyhood tiie germs of that courage which 
enabled him on a famous occasion in his later life to utter 
forth the soul*inspiring formula , — **freedmi Jirsf, freedom 
iteeond, freedom altcags** The uncommon shrewdness that 
he manifested in all his educational work was surely not the 
outcome of a short apprenticeship. 

There is an amusing anecdote about one of his youthful 
escapades. He Imre some grudge against his father’s landlord, 
a rather silly old person of drunken habits. So one day he 
went to the old man and pointing to a large wooden box 
wondered if it was large enough fur such a big man. The 
silly old fellow fell into the trap and into the Iwx to show 
how it could be done. Uc was promptly shut in by Asutosh 
just as the jackal in the fable had trapped the loolish tiger. 

There is an anecdote about his insatiable love of work 
and his repugnance of aimless pleasure. A dispute arose one 
Sarasvatipuja day between Asutosh and his younger brother, 
Hemautakumar, as to whether the day was to be spent in 
festive rejoicings or in reading new things. Asutosh insisted 
fbat the lltteat manner of worshipping the Goddess of learn- 
ing was not in making useless rejoicing but in deep 
devotion to studies. Uemautakumar, on the other hand, 
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proposed to give up all work and join in the day's fcstivitieH. 
A reference was made to their father who decided in 
favour of Jlemantakumar and asked th<sm both to join the 
company of other boys at the temple of the Goddess nf 
Learning. Asutosh had to ol)cy his father’s decision. 

Asutosh appeared at the Entrance Examination of the 
University of Calcutta in 1879 and stood second in order of 
merit. 

After passing the Entrance Examination Asutosh was 
admitted into the Presidency College. 

A few days after he had joined the first year class in tl)(> 
Presidency College, he was reading Chaucer at home. A fellow 
student of his who happened to see this, exclaimed with 
surprise — “ What are you doinir, Asu ? You are reading 
Chaucer now ! It is included in tlu! M. .V. cr>urs(> in English 
and you are now only in the first year class 1 ” Without a 
moment’s hesitation Asutosh repluMl, "One day I must take 
the 3d. A. course in English, what harm in reading it now ? ” 

He appeared at the F. A. Examination in LS81, but he got 
the third position in order of merit. L'his somewhat disappoint- 
ing result was due to his overworking. On the day previous 
to the commencement of examination Asutosh kept up reading 
till late at night without the knowledge of his father, and in 
order to ward off drowsiness he was standing be.side his breast- 
high reading table mentioned before. Hut he had reiich(*il the 
limit of his power of endurance and trying to exceed this limit 
Asutosh dropped down seimeless lie remained .senseless till 
he was discovered by his father next morning. With quick 
medical help he was hreught to his senses and sunt to the 
examination hall, for Gangapm.sad Ikibu could nut allow a 
year of his great son’s life to be wasted. 

Swam! Yivekanaiida (then Narendranath Datta) was a 
fellow student of Asutosh in the first-year class, but subse- 
quently he joined the General Assembly’s Institution, whence 
to got his B. A. degree in 188A 
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Asutosh took up the A course for his B. A. Examination, 
there being no honours courses in his time. The subjects 
he took up were English Literature, Mathematics, Sanskrit 
Literature and Philosophy. 

While Asutosh was a B. A. student his knowledge of 
luathematics AVtvs acknowledged to lie extraordinary, for he had 
already finished the M. A. course by that time. In the 
opinion of some he knew more than some of his teachers. In 
order to test the merit and patience of this uncommon boy, 
his whimsical teacher. Prof. Booth, used sometimes to set 
every day 50 to 60 problems to be solved at home as home- 
task for several days, but Asutosh was iilways Asutosh and 
was never to be defeated in this way. 

Wiicn Dr. MacCann, his other teacher in mathematics, 
died in J une, 1883, Asutosh started the MacCann Memorial 
Committee in the Presidency College and was him.sclf its 
iSecretary. In this capacity he displayed his great power of 
organisation and gave sure indications of his uncommonly fine 
iihilitios, which in futun? years he was to use in building up 
so many institutions with which he was connected. He found 
funds fur the perpetuation of his teacher’s memory and 
uuduwed the MiicCann Medal in the Calcutta University. 

lie passed the B. A. (‘xaminatiou in ISSl standing first 
iunong all tire candidates in the A and the B courses 
combined. Within six mouths of his passing the B. A. 
examination he passed the !M. A. in Mathematics in 18S5, 
standing first in the ilrst class. In the next year he passed the 
M. A. with Physical Sciences and he passed the Premehand 
Boychand Studentship Examination winning the Mouat 
lledivl and a scholarship of Its. 1,(500 a year for a {leriod of 
five years. Not stitisficd with the P. It. S. in Mathematics and 
Science, he wanted to appear at the P. It. S. examination 
'>cxt year in literary subjects and applied for iwrinission of 
tfie Syndicate, but the Syndicate did not entertain his 
application as he had already 1)cen receiving one scholarship. 
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Law was not at first the aim of Sir Asutosh’s life. The 
one object of his life had been from the first the education of 
Bengal. But when he saw that he had no chance of being 
appointed in the superior service in the education department 
and that in spite of extraordinary intellectual attainments 
he was only offered a post in the Provincial Educational 
ervice in the Presidency College, he turned his attention to 
law as a profession. He had already won the Tagore Lair 
Gold Medals for his proficiency in law as a student under !ilr. 
Ameer Ali, M. A., the then Tagore Professor of ^w. He 
read law in the City College and got the B. L. Degree in 
1888. 

As he had already completed his articles under Babn 
(afterwards Sir) Bashbihari (ihosb, Asutosh was enrolled as 
a Vakil of the High Court in the .same year in which he took 
B. L. In 1891, he got his Doctorate in Law. 

Although he took to law as a profession he never forgot 
his unshaken determination to lend the educational movonient 
in Bengal. The first obstacle he met in not getting an educa- 
tional appointment was insignificant in comparison with far 
greater obstacles he successfully overcame in after-life. 

Such is the outline of the early life of the great personage 
who was at the helm of our University. Ilis unceasing efforts 
to equip himself to he the greatest son of Bengal, his firm 
determination to accomplish whatever lie undertook, and liis 
insatiable love of work are examples for the younger folk 
to imitate and follow. 


Basaxta Kumar Cuatteejek 
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REFERENCES TO THE MIGHTY DEAD 

Minutes of the Syndicate 

The 31tt MaFf 1924. 

The following; resolution was adopted in solemn silence, all the 
members present standing : — 

We, the momhem of the Syndicate, in a special meeting convened 
for the purpose, place on record an expression of our profound grief 
at the death of our revered colleague, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
As Vice-Chancellor or as an ordinary member of the Syndicate he had 
been intimately associated with its work since 1SS9. For thirty-five 
years he placed his outstanding intellectual powers and his unrivalled 
energy ungrudgingly at the service of his colleagues, thereby enabling 
them to carry out a task which year by year became more difficult, 
laborious and exacting. The remarkable developments in the work 
of the University during the last two decades which it was our 
privilege as the representatives of the Senate to direct, were largely 
the product not only of his constructive genius but of the seldess, 
incessant and devoted toil, which he brought to his task as a member 
of our body. The {lersoual and private sorrow which we each 
individually feci at the loss of our distinguished colleague is intensified 
by our keen sense of the irreprable injury to our work which will 
he caused by the absence of his indefatigable energy*, his directive 
skill and his unitpie kiiowleilge and ex|>erienee. In paying our 
sorrowful tribute of respect to the friend, colleague, and leader whom 
we have lost, and in placing on record our profound admiration for 
tlic services rendered to the cause of education by the work which he 
accomplished as a member of our body, we express the hope that the 
memory of his devoted labours may iuspire those of us who remain, 
and those who follow us, to imitate his great example, and 
dedicate all the |x>wcrs which they ps^ess to the service of their 
University and to the achievement of that object for which he 
lived, the advancement of learning amongst the people of hie 
ntotherland. 
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Rbsolvkd — 

That a copy of the resolution he forwaiiled to the ehlest son 
of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjce, our colleague Mr. Ramaprasad 
Mookcrjeej for communication to Lady Mookerjec and the other 
members of the family. 


E. F. OATEN, 

Chainnaa, 


J. C. GHOSH, 

lUgistrar, 


Proceedings of the Council of P.-G. T. in Arts 
The 30th May, 1924. 

(1) On the motion of Mr. S. Kliuda Knkhsli, M.A-, R.CMi., 
.<)CCond(Hl niid supported by Mr. Panchanaiidns Monkerjee, M.A., 
and Mr. Nirmalclisi dra Chatfeijre, M.x\., the I'ollining rrsnlu- 
tion was passed nfm con in sidemii silence, all the members re- 
mained standing all the while. 

Rksolvkd— 

That this Council places on reeon.1 its sense of deep sorrow and 
irreparable loss to Post-Graduate Teaching of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity by the sad and sudden demise of Sir Asutosh Mookerjec, 
the Presidont of the (^luncil since its iiiaiigiiratiun anil the great- 
est ediieatiniiist of India, as also its grateful recnprnition of hjs un- 
flagging zeal to the cause of advancement of learning, of his fost- 
ering care, to promote research by fndisin sidiolars ami of his enn- 
stant solicitude for the welfaie, repute and independenee of the 
institution, and no le«s its gellll^nl^ admiration ami afTcetionate 
regard for his {lersonaliiy, genial, lovable and at the same time 
commanding. 

(2) Dr. Benimadliab Barua. D.Lit., propused and Mr. J. K. 
Banerjea M.A., seeonded. 

That a message of comlolence 1 h? eoinrniinieated to the niein- 
bers of the bereaved family. 

The motion was put. to the meeting and carried ant all 
the members standing. 

(3) Prnf. 1). R. Bhaiidarkar projK>sif| and Mr. Saliseliandm 
Ghosh, M.A., seconded 
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That a Committee consisting of the following members with 
*j)0wcrs to add to the iinniber he foi‘me«l to consider what stefis 
should be [taken to iierpctiiate the rouiiiory of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee in this De[>artment.. 

Dr. Henry Stephen, M.A., D.D., Ph.D., President. 

Prof. P. N. Banerjea, M.A., D.Sc., M.L.C. 

Prof. S. Radhakrishnaiij M.A. 

Prof. D. K. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

S. Rliiida Biiklish. Esep, M.A., H.C.L. 

])r. Adit)anatli Monkerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. W. S. Unpihart, M.A., D.Pliil. 

Prof. J. ('. ('oviijeo, M.A., LL.B. 

Dr. H. M. Bariia, M.A., D.Lit. 

Kai A. (\ Bose Bahadur, II. A. 

Dr. (i. N. Banerji*!*, .M.;\„ Ph.D. — Secretary, 

Satisehandni (ihosli, Ks(|., M.A. — Treasiiivr. 

The motion was put to tiu* vote and carried unanimously. 

W. S. I KUrilAHT, a. X. BAXEUJEK, 

( hiuruoui. >)iecrefar^. 


Perpetuating Sir Asutosh’s Memory 

('. I{. UAS—'WIK MAYOH OK CAIa UTTA. 

*‘A ])aintin;; or i\ pieUire or thi- freetion of a bust or a statue 
cjinnut eon ill leiiii irate tin* ;;rialni*ss of ^Tiaf Sir Asutosh Mixikerjeo. 
Ilis was a ilxnaniie pt-rsonalitv. We want somethin^; living: — we 
want soiiiething to coiiinieniorati* in a fitting manner his 

^ri'atnrss — something whieh will carry with it the messajje of the 
striijrjrl,. ,,f to-ilax with the fullness of tomorrow.'' 


RAJA OF SANTOSH S SUcUlESTIOX. 

Iho Raja of Santosh has niailr a *»u;;i;esiioii !•» Ilis Exci'lh-ncy 
t'haneellor to name tin* new I’liivi-rsity hnihlinfis. noxv under 
<'‘»nstpu(!lion. in ('oliege Street. Sir Asiuitosh Duildings,*' or. 
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dedicate to oad name after Sir Ashutosh the present historic Senate 
House as a stepping stone to further memorials to be erected in 
honour of the greatest educationist of Bengal. 


A llumble Admirer of Sir Asutosh writes : 

May I make a humble suggestion? It appears to me that one 
of the most permanent and the quickest way of perpetuating the 
late Sir Asutosh Mukerjee's memory is to ro-namo Bussa Road, 
ns Sir Ashutosh Mukerjeo Road. May wo not expect our new Cor- 
poration Councillors to sec if this can be given effect to? 

In this connexion I desire to recall for public information that 
when the present Harrison Bond was under construction it was 
proposed to bo called “ The Victoria Road.*' All on a sudden 
Mr. Harrison the Corporation (.-hainnan died and the Municipal 
Commissioners of those days unanimously and with full public 
support christened it after the decoasc^d. 

And it is to be noted that ' Victoria.’ was then the Queen 
Empress. 


Akt Cj\LLURy IN Mkmory or Latk 

.Sir Asitosii Muokkkjkk 

• 

Sc HOOT. OP Arts, 
Jaipi'r, 

327/^ 

To 

The Edh-oh, 

CahMia Review. 

Sir, 

So much spooiilation is goin" on to find out the best means to 
perpetuate memory cif the greatest Educationist of molern India, thci 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. May I humbly ask you to allow mo a 
little space in your highly esteemed jiaper to prof ose on behalf of the 
artists of Bengal to erect a Memorial Art Uallcryi for the jmblic which 
will contain best representative collect ions of botli ancient and modern 
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paintiDgs of the eonatry. As a matter of fact this is not a new and 
novel proposal I am making in this direction^ as you know^ Lord 
Carmichael^ late Governor of Bengal, too, had felt the great need 
of a Public Art Gallery in India and wished to set apart a portion of 
the Belvedere Palace for the said purpose. But as ill luck would 
have it for Indian Art, his noble proposal was nipped in the bud 
owing to the great disastrous war. Lately, Sir Asutosh took great 
interest in the art movement originated by Dr. Abanindranath 
Tagore, C.I.E., and offered him a Chair in the University to instruct 
his post-graduate pupils in Indian Art. May we, therefore, pray 
to the public as well as to the students of Sir Asutosh to take the 
matter seriously in consideration for the sake of perpetuating art of 
the country by associating the name of the great man of our time 
who took such a lively interest in every branch of learning in Bengal. 
Let me also suggest here that the finest collection of .Mr. G. N. 
Tagore may bs purchased and preserved in the Gallery which 1 believe, 
otherwise, ivill nnforinnately go out of the country to some rich man 
either in England or in America. 

The Gallery should lie designed by some expert Indian Artist 
and must be of a typical Indian stylo. l)r. A. N. Tagore may also 
be persuadetl to take up the charge of the Gallery who will be able 
not only to improve it by his wonderful work but will also lie able 
to inspire others in art. Why not, then, try to enrich India by 
adding a Memorial Art Gallery in Calcutta which we think will 
also be the fitting memorial of the great son of Bengal, late Sir 
Asutosh Mookorjee. While concluding may 1 also suggest here that 
such a Memorial be connected with the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, (Jalciitta, which is a living organisation founded by Dr. A. N. 
Tagore and supiiortcd by many notable men including the Governor 
of Bengal. 


1 remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
Asit Kniva H.\LD.iK 
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Life Sketiwh 

8ii* Ashuiosli Mukhorjoo, one of iho iiiosi ouistancling personal- 
ities ill the public life of India, was burn in ('alcuiia un June 20, 
1864. llis father Dr. (rangaprasad Mukherjee was an eminent 
physieiaii and a iimeh t‘stiH*nied citizen of ihilciilta. After tinishinj; 
the preliminary course in a vernacular school (1860-72) Ashutosh 
was taken in hand by his father under whose direct supervision he 
prosecuted his studies till 1875 when hi* was admitted into the South 
Suburban School and ^rairiculali.'d in 1870 at the a^e of 15 standing 
second in the list of the successful candidates, llis undi'r-gradualc 
career in the Pivsideiiex (’olh'gi* (188()-84) was one of uniform 
brillianee and in 1884 lie topped the list in tin* 11. A. examination, 
lie took the degree of M.A. in Mathematics next year ami in 
Physical Science in 1886. The same year he was awarded tlu^ 
Prein ('hand Hoy ('hand Scholarship .and admitted as Fellow of 
the Koval Society (Edinburgh). He CMnnpleted his law leetiires in 
the City College ami passed K.E. in 18H8. The same \i*ar he wa> 
enrolled as a Vakil of the High t'oiirt. having at the saiiuf time 
completed the ju/riod of articleship under the late Sir Hash Keliary 
Hhosh. He had l)een a Fellow of the Caleiiita l-niversity since 
1880. The Doctorati* of Law was ef.>nl'erri*d on liiiii in 1801 ami hi.- 
Law of Perpetuity *’ eiiiliodyiiig the li'ctiires ilelivered as a 'I'agori- 
Law Lecturer is no less atitlioritalive. though not sn well-kiiowii. 
than the l<aw of Mortgage by bis legal (Sum Hash Keliarx. 

iniial Arlirilit s. 

He elitere*! tile Keng.il f^egislative ('oiiiieil in 1800 as tin* 
Kepreseiitative of the , University ami w;is re-eleeteij. two _\ears 
later. He represeiiti'd Keiig.'il in tin* liifl/:iii UiiiviTsilb's* ('oiiiinis- 
sioii nppointerl by J^ord Ciiiv.iai and iiHjk bis seat in tin* Provincial 
Jjegislative (.'oiineil fi>r the third lime in P.MKj as the representative 
of (Calcutta (.'orporatioii. The s.-nne \ear the Heiigal I'ouiieil sent 
him to the Imperial Legislative ('outicil as its represent alive, in 
1004 he became a judge of the ('aleuita High Court. 

He was made iJie Vice-Chancellor of the ('alcutta University in 
1906 in succession to Dr. (Siinidas nain-rjee, lln* lirst Indian to hold 
that honorary but highly responsible post. From 1006 to 1014 
AKhiiio.sb's indomitable personality, tact, perseveraiici* and spirit of 
Heforms changed the somnolent atinosplu*re of the (’alcutta Uni- 
versity and the re-actionary character of the Indian Universities 
Act — Lord Curzon's inKtruiiieiii fur limiting the scope of High 
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Educniion — proved in his hands a veritable charter of a University 
under all but complete non-ofiiciiii control. The prestige of the 
University rose as it never did since its creation in 1857. 

His name became a household word in Bengal, nay in all India, 

Slur^ij I ndcpr-ndvHctt . 

His infinite capacity of taking pains enabled him to know 
during this unprecedentedly long period of continuous Vice-Chan- 
cellorship every ncxik and comer of the Univc^rsity administration, 
though all this time his duties ns a Judge of the premier High 
Court in India wore* fairly exacting. His solicitude for students 
his devoted zeal to the cause of Indian Education and his independ- 
ence innd<% him as popular to his countrymen as an object of 
suspicion to the Indian biircaiicrncv. In 1014, therefore, at the 
expiry of the last tenn of two years. Sir Devaprasud Sarvadhikary 
was ap|H)intcd ns his successor. Sir Devaprosad was a well meaning 
solicitor and educationist of some standing but his misfortune was 
that he* succc(*<led a giant of overshadowing personality and 
indomitable vigour and energy — and this was the talk of the whole 
(iroviiice. Sir Devajirosafl was, not. therefore, able to make any 
impression and the same may he said of his two successors. Sir 
Uanci'lot Samlerson, Chi<*f Justice of Bengal and Sir Kilratnn 
SircMir. In 1021 when the movement of Non-co-operation was at 
the Zf'iiith of its success. Ihe Calcutta rniversity was saved from 
being altogether wri*eked by the one man who couM make some 
stain! against the onrush of the popular tide of enthusiasm for the 
(lest ruct ion of what was railed the golamkhana.*’ 

.1 CnntrorrrMij IfrmUt d. 

Ill* accepted the Vice-Chancellorship •again in lt>21 at the 
special reqiu*st. of Lord (lieliiisford and I.ord Uoiialdshny — both of 
whom km *w the stiifT (if which .\sutosh was made. Tho.se who wen* 
present at thi* iiu*morabh* Coiivoi-atioii held in 102«1 would never 
forget the s(»vere tmuiieing the. liovernmont received at Asutosh's 
hands in ihi* Vice-Uhancellor‘s addn*ss in Ihe very presence of the 
head of the province — the t'hancellor — for the iiiggarrlly way in 
which the. Univ(*rsity was being tn*ati*d. 'fhe acrimonious contro- 
versy which centred round the Post-tiraduato department of the 
1-niversity and the general educational policx pursued by Asutosh 
of too n*c.i*iit. date to requin* iiiention. It is also needless to 
h?ch 11 how taking nd vantage of this controversy which was gradually 
hocoiniitf; eryMtnlUiw>«l into a |M<nK>niil nttnok ncainst the “ Tiger of 
^-ollegc Square ” aa ho wna popularly callotl, (lie Govommont of 

28 
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'Dpngnl refusfld to help llie Uuivemity in its undoubted finoboial 
need and how Anutosh replied to the inaulting letter of TiOrd Lytton. 
Suflice it to say that in the stiff fight that he corried on against 
the Government in its attempt to offioialisr the Calcutta University 
by legislation, Asutosh had the support of all educated Bengal 
except a microscopie number who had their own reasons for siding 
with the Burenucracy in a vital matter like this. 

Mont t'omplex Character. 

His was indeed a (complex charneter which defies analysis. As 
Sreejut Bepiii Chandra Pal remarks in his Sir Asutosh Muklierjee 
— a Character Study ’* : 

“ Sir Asutosh Mukherjee is the most complex public cliaractiT 
tliat 1 have seen. And it has lioeii my privilege to see, at more or 
less close quarters, most of the men who have made the religious, 
social or political history of India during the lust half a century. 
This complexity is. T think, responsible for tbe wididy divergent 
estimate that divers*' people have formed in him. He has enthu- 
siastic admirers, whosi* admiration often times vergi*s on fulsome 
adulation. He has persistent detractors whose detractions seem 
sometimes to take the colour of malice. But there is one mutter 
in which both his admirers and dedrnetors setun generally to ugn'c 
and it is that he is by far the most ]iowerful public character of 
his generation.** 

Sir Asutosh 's membership or Pre-sidentship in niitneroiis Asso- 
ciatioii.s and piihlie. bcKlies. mostly ediicationnl, his service to the 
cause of education ns a memher of the Radlcr Commission whose 
recommendations were not given effect to by the. Oovemmont for 
urant of fund, his nddn^sses at the Mysr»re, Liihnn' and Lucknow 
Universities are only indications of what gt^niiis can do when aided 
by vigour, perseverance and an indomitable will. 


Hardly had the people recovered from the shock of the doatli of 
Sir Asutosh C*haudluiri when thginews of the sudden and so unex- 
pected passing away of Sir Asutosh Mukerji came as a bolt, from 
the blue. 
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The P'alal lUneee. 

It wus ou Buuiliiy aight the followiug iiiesHugu wuu received 
from Patnu: — 

Sir Asutosh Mukcrjee, who hud been here iii connection with 
the Duiiiraon ccihc, died thie (Sunday) evening. 

He had been suffering for the last three or four days fruiii acute 
dilation of the stomach. 

Till Friday morning lust Sir Asutosh was apparently all in good 
health. On the same morning he as usual went out on his early con- 
stitutional walk. Suddenly he felt uneasy and returned home. He 
hud several motions and felt a severe pain in the stomach and was 
placed under the in^atiiieiii of local doctors. But as the day wore 
on the attacks became s«.‘vere €*ind information was sent to Calcutta 
to send a doctor at oiict*. Acconlingly same evening Dr. P. Xandy 
left for Patna and reached the place early Saturday morning. He 
attended to his illness at once and diagonised that Sir Asutosh had 
been aitacki‘d with acute dilation of thtf stomach and declared the 
cast* hopeless. Bahu Kaiiiu|irasad Mukerji, his eldest sun and Babu 
Praiiiatha Xatli Baiierji, his son-in-law who were then.* at Patna, 
felt much concerned and M'ircd to Lady Mukerji to come there at 
once with uuother lady for nursing. ^leantiiiie another wire vras 
sent to Babu Sliyumaprusail Mukerji. Sir Asutosh's secontl son, at 
Sitiila, to come down to Patna at once w*ith Dr. Xilratan Sarknr 
who w.as there in connection with the rniversity Congress, Babu 
Shyamuprasad with Dr. Sarkar and Dr. V. Bainan b(X>ked for 
Patna at once but unfortunately nruched their destination on Sunday 
evening just a little bit lait^ whe.n the great soul had already passed 
away. I^ady Mukerji along with another lady who left for Patna by 
Sunday’s Punjab Mail mtft at Jujha the special train conveying her 
dead husband and returned from then* in the sumo train. 

The new'8 reached Calcutta late Sunday night and on Monday 
morning it spread like a lightning dash from mouth to mouth. Such 
a calamity people were not prepared for and they were at first 
inclined to disbelieve it. The morning papers however set all their 
fond doubts at rest. The news shocking as it was cast a gloom over 
the whole city and for a time the whole populace, especially the 
enlightened section of the community, were beside themselves with 
Krief and forgetting their day’s work all proceeded towards the 
Howrah Station, to pay their liu<^ homage of n*verence and respect 
to the departed griMii. when*, tin* Special conveying the dead was 
to roach at 0 a.m. Streams of people, young and old, rich 

poor in barefoot wended their way townnls the direction. 
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At Howrah Bridge. 

But unfortunately there on thia aide of the Howrah Bridge an 
unexpected incident checked the onrush of the mourners for a time 
as owing to the snapping of some iron chains the Bridge had to be 
kept upon from half past seven in the morning till noon and all 
traffic across was siispendi‘d. The ferry service being quite inade- 
quate and irregular the river lioais wen* in much dc>mnnd and several 
thousands of people crossed over to the other side by that means. 
Before the appointed time for the Special to arrive at Howrah a 
vast concourse of people, the like of which has scddoin been seen and 
which recalled the vast gathering that waitcMi at the Howrah Station 
to receive Mrs. (Now Hr.) Annie Besaiit as Pn^siilimt of the Jndiiiii 
National i'ongress. 1017 — had already assembled there. A body of 
Congress volunteers with the National Hag Hying was already on the 
scene and quite a Heet of motor cars, and vebicli‘s stood in a line to 
form a funeral procession. Punctually at 10 a. in. the special train 
conveying the earthly remains of Sir Asutosli steamed in and a 
shrill and mournful nuirniur passed through tin* huge asst*iiib1ago 
that waited there. To the lowest computation not less than t(*n 
thousand of his countrymen gathered at platform No. 1 to pay their 
last homage to Sir Asutosli. Thousands that could not make their 
way inside the platform stood oiitsiile for more* than a couple of 
hours in the hot sun. As sesm as the train was sighti*d the 
8nnkirtan party that was kepi waiting struck up a mournful ilirge 
and all eyes seemed wet with tears. The IicmIv profusely garlanded 
was then taken down and placi*fl in a spacious bier heavily d(*corated 
with flowers and foliage. Tliere was a wreath on his forehead. U 
lay in that state for about two hours, during which f>(.*ople of nil 
condition, young and old, had a revt*rential glance at it. The*' 
mourning was universal and it was a touching sight to sc.c that 
scarcely one had his eyes dry. Even the cariincn who numbered 
many thousands ut Howrah, left their ply and kept stonding for 
hours looking at the venerable body. 

At the Raihvag Statiun. 

On arrival of the train Lady Mukerji fell in a state of collapse 
and had to be removed to a motor car where she lay for some time 
and after sonu* restoratives wen- applied she recovercil a bit and 
was conveyed home. ^ 

Among those; present in the platform to pay thidr respect fo th** 
late dc*eensecl gentleman were the Hon. Mr. A. K. Fuzlal Huq, the 
Hon. Justices Sir N. K. Chstterjoc, C. C. Ghose, B. B. Ghosh, and 
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M. N. Mukcrjce, Mr. If. 8. Suhrawardy, Deputy Mayor, Calcutta 
Corporation, the Mahurujadhiruja Dahiidur of Bunlwan, Prof. C. V. 
Kaiiuin, Mr. ShairiHiindcr Chakravarty, Mr. Suhanli Chandra Bose, 
Sjii. Mrinal Kiuiti Boae, Biijoy Krishna Bose. Kirnial Chunder 
Chuiider, the Kaja of Tahirpur, Baja Monihil Singh Boy, Baja 
Baliadur of Saiiiosh, Mr. Anil Baran Huy. Mr. Ueiiiendrannth Das 
CfUpta, Mr. S. M. Hose, Dr. J. N. Maiiru, Nawabzada A. F. B. 
Abdul All, Messrs. C. Hinha, Nilyailhon Mookerjec, Dr. 
(Virindraiiath McnikerjiM*, Dr. Adityaiiath Mrjokerjee, Bai Bahadur 
8. C*. Miticr, Hai Baliadur Dr. (2. C. Sen. Mr. K. B. Buriiu repre- 
sditiiig thr Bengal Buddhist Association. Mr. B. Mazuindar, 
Siiperiiiteiideiit, (*olleg«‘ Streft Market and staff. Krishna Kumar 
Milter. Sj. Moiiinaihanath Bai. Mr. H. D. Bosu. Mr. 8. C. Boy, 
Mr. D. i\ (2hf>se. Dr. N. N. SHI, Bnif. S. (*. (2hosh, Mr. P. C. 
Mitter, Mr. .1. C. Muokerjee, Deputy Exeeiitive Officer, Calcutta 
rorporation. Dr. A. Suhrawardy. Dr. J. M. Das (lupta. M.L.C., Sir 
Kailash ('handra Hasu, Kumar Shiva Sekhareswar Buy. Dr. Bhan- 
liarkfir. Bai Bahadur A. (*. Bosi*. Kavirujes Jaiiiini Bhiisan Boy, 
A. N. Biiy. Mr. Biraj Mohan Mazuiiidsir. Mr. t.\ 1.'. Biswas, Mr. 

N. C-. Sen. Prof. .Vniii ('haivlra Sen. Mrs. Kuinudini Bose. Miss 
Laiika Ohose. B.A., and others. 

/Nir/ / 'oiif a<fx(cffiifri*#c' Srrrirr, 

'rill! Pur! t'oiiiiiiis.siniier.s' ferry service was perfectly scandalous. 
Till* bridge was to havi' closed at a. in. an«l even till 1 p.ni. 

traffic had not heeii resunii*d. But no proper ferry service was 
arranged fur euping with the crowd suid the rush. 'Fherc* were two 
ferricK — but instead of plying swiftly fur some unknown reason it 
t(X)k iihout an hour tu eross over. The result was that about ten 
thousand people with the dead hotly in pn>cession had to wait for 
two hours in the. sun. Air. Fazliil Huq telephoned to the t'hainnan. 
Port t'oinmissiuners fur a special steamer in the event of the traffic 
not being rt'siiiiied hut to no piiqiose. The ferry 8cr\'ice being 
inadequate the cn^wd at the ferry ghat began to swell and the police 
used sticks to keep back the rush. As u result, several gentlemen 
were injured. 

Thr ProrrHHuni, 

Placet! on the bier and carried shoulder-high by several 
students, two of Sir Asutosirs sons and Dr. J. N. Alaitra Indng the 
pall beiirers. the IkwIv whs then taken in a pnicession to the bridge- 
head when* owing the opening of the bridge they were held up for 
a couaidcrable time. After i\ delay of nearly two hours the body 
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WA8 taken ooroBa in the ferry steamer Buckland to the Calcutta 
aide where a procession was formed composed of thousands of people 
nv-aiting there. Congress volunteers with Swuruj flags flying taking 
the lead. It moved on amidst cries of * Horibol ' and ** Bando 
Mataram '* and proceeded slowly towards Harrison Hoad. All 
pedestrian and vehicular trai&c were suspended for the tune along 
the route the procession passed and men and women of all ages 
thronged the footpaths and highroads. The housetops, balconies 
lUid windows having hmi their human loads men and women in full. 
The huge procession passe<l in silence the crowtl looking at it with 
great reverence. 

/II the Semtle Hounr. 

The pnx^Hsiuu passed along Harrison Bond and College Street 
aiud reached the Senate House. The bier was taken to the portico 
of the Senate building where besides :i large number of students, 
barefooted Senators, Syndics, Fellows and Professors made their 
last obeisance to their friend, philoso]>lier and guide. Among those 
present here we iioticetl: Mr. Justice Suhrawardy, Dr. P. K. 
Muhulonabis, Dr. ^let*k, Mr. Trilihiibaiidas Heeruebsud, Dr. A. 
Suhrawardy, Mr. Heiiieudra Prosad Gliose. Mr. Klioiidkar, Babu 
Kishorilal Chose and llai Bahadur K. C. Bose. 

Here a most touching sct*iie pr^^senied itsidf. The people pre- 
sent, specially students and professors, were visibly movetl to see 
their hero lying in-si ate in a place which was the seeiie of activities 
the great iriaii they wen- honouring. After :i halt of about half 
an hour the imx'icssioii restarted and pulsed through College Street. 
Wellington Stn?et, Dluirrunitoilah Street and t'howringhee. At 
Chowringhee the pn>cessioiiists instesul of walking ihnaigh the main 
road passed through the, shady walk on the eastern side of tho 
irittidan when* Sir Asutosh used to take tnoming constitutional. 
The procession made a U^mporary halt before the house of Sir 
Asutosh to enable the ladies to have a lust look of him. From 
Bhowanipore to the Keorutola Burning Clhat the procession grew, 
immensely in dimension, fully fifteen thousand people following the 
bier to the burning ghat. Here again |)eopIe of all ranks, high or 
low, without distinction joined the procession, the Mafaarajadhiraj 
Bahadur of Burdwan in his car leading the way and clearing the 
road. 

At the ('rvwatwn Ground. 

At the Keoratola Ghat a crowd of at least 16,00(> hud collect- 
tsd. The Calcutta High Ckairt and other rrovomment offices were 
«dosed in the meantime in honour of the deceased and lawyers 
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and clArlca floc^ked to tlio. burning gbai. Practioally the whole of 
Bliowanipur turned out, men, women an<l children and clboM^ed 
each other to catch a laat glimpse of the depaiied and the whole 
place, the big area of the burning ghat and aurroundinga were one 
sea of human heads. 'Fhe two aides, of the. river Adi Ganga on 
which the ghat standa were lined with mourners. Judges of the 
High (.'oiirt, lawyers, merchants, repn^seutatives of the Press, pro- 
fessors, students. Syndics, Senators, and Fellows of the Calcutta 
University, in fact all interests and classes, were well-represented 
at the homage that was paid to one of the noblest and greatest 
sons of India and the pride of Bengal. Among those present we 
noticed Maharaja of Naton;, Mnhnrnjdhiraj of Burdwan, Messrs. 
K. N. (-hiiadhuri, N. C'hatidhuri, Aswini Kumar Chaudhuri, N. X. 
Snrkar. J^angford-Jimies, Siirrmdra Xath Mallik, Santosh Kumar 
Bose, Ifeineiidra Xath l)as-('iupta, Ileniendra Xath Guha Boy, Baja 
.rimakiiiath Boy, Dr. O. V. Raman. (*apt. O. Ahtmid. Bahu Bnsanta 
Kiiniar Bom*. Balm U:iinapr«asnd C'handa. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. 
11. S. Siihrnwanly. Messrs. Daiid, Hiilyat Hossain, Abdur Rar.ak, 
Pmf. Tarapurwalln. .Iiistict's i\ i\ (ihoM\ B. B. (ihnse. X. 11. 
Chatterji. Dwarakanntli Chakravarti. Babus Mudau Mohan Biirman. 
Maiiiiiutha Xath Roy. Dr. Urqiiluirt and many others. 

Thi* body was then carried outside the eoiii|>«)und of the Burning 
filiat and placed on the river b;iiik. Flower wreaths, boqiiets from 
friimds. relatives and admirers |.Hiiirod in and the boily was literally 
eiiiheilded in the heap that was made. It was kept surrounded by 
his sons, relatives. I he voliinB-ers forming a cnrilon n.mnd the bier. 
The scene that followed was touching to the extreme. 

.■\t nlieut 4 p.iii. the biwly was planed on the funeral pyr? just 
by the side of the place wher»» only a fi»w inonths ago the body of 
another of BeiigidV gn-af sons, the late .Aswini Kumar Dntt. was 
turni'd into ashes, one of Sir Asutush's sons performed the last 
rites and set fin* to the ]i\n« and his mortal frame was consumed to 
ashes by 8 p.m. 

At about 12 midnight the dead boily of Sir .\siitosh Miikerji was 
eoiiveyed to Ihilciitia by a special train. 

His eldt'ftt son, Bnbii Baina Prasad Mukerji. and son-in-law, 
Rahn Pramatha Nath Baiierji, wen* present throughout his brief 
illiipss. hut his sc*cnnd son, Shyania IVasad. arrived with Sir Xilrataii 
f^arkar an hour and a half toti lati*. They decitled that the last rites 
should Ik* performed in Calcutta. 

As aoon as the tragic news spread throughout Patna a large 
nuinhor of people of nil communities fltickod to pay their last 
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homage to ono of the grcateat men of the world. Over five hundred 
persoiiM were preHeiit at the station at niicluight when the body was 
sorrowfully placed into a special train and carried away to the city 
which was Sir Aautosh's centre of activity. 

COURTS AND PITJDJO INSTITUTIONS CDOSED. 

As a mark of respect to the nieiiuiry of Sir Asutosh Mukerji the 
Iligh Court and all the subonlinatc courts were closed on Monday. 

AUpore Court H Chav A. 

On account of the death of Sir Asutosh Mukerji a referenet: was 
made to the District Judge, Mr. (r. \. Ttay, T.1\S., yesterday morn- 
ing. The Judge aftiT expn^ssing his deep regret onlered for the 
suspc.*nsion of all business and closed all the Courts. 

A .similar n*fereiice was made to Mr. J. IT. liindsay, T.(\S.. the 
District Magistrate. 24-Purganas. by Hahn Upeiulra C.'hatidra Das- 
Oupta, Vakil, headeil by all the criminal practitioners. The 
Magistrate remarked that he was so sorry that pre-eminently the 
biggest man of siny nationality had expirifd and eons(*quently he had 
already orderi'd ff)r closing of all the Courts and ollu'es. 

Pleaders of both the Uourts, the innkti*ars, the officers and the 
litigant public left to attend the funeral ceremony of the departi'il 
great at the burning ghat. 


Sr Ilf fifth ('on ft. 

In memory of the late Sir Asutosh Mukerji the Sealdah Police 
Uourt remained closed on Monday. 

PwlrK Cun r In anil Offirr (lantil, 

liefcrcnce was inaclr: to the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, ity 
liai Bahadur T. \. Sadhu, Public Prosecutor, at Baiikshall Street 
Court yesterday. 

The Public Proscciitcjr sairl that it was with sincere regret that 
they assembled there to mention the death of one of the greatest 
sons of Bengal, Sir Asutosh Mookerjcc. lie was the grcatc>st 
jurist, educationist, and social rcff>riiicr of the presrmt day. He had 
made the Calcutta University what it was now, and bad strengthen- 
ed the position of the University by securing the services of the 
greatest educationists wherever he could find them He was a 
friend of the country and of the iiovemmcnt. 

Continuing, the Rai Bahadur said : '* Many of us have lost in 
him a friend, patron and benefactor. Ho was lly described as 
the ' Tiger of Ilengal.’ ” Sir Asutosh ”r person.! it y was towcringi 
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hin energy and perseverenco surpassing, while his tact and resource- 
fulness saved many a critical situation in the annals of the Calcutta 
University. 

" During the twenty years that he sat on the High Court Bench 
— sometimes as the Chief Justice — his judgments were full of pro- 
found learning and erudition and many of the Judges owed a great 
(leal to him. * His death has caused an irreparable loss to the 
country and even the Government will find it difficult to fill his place 
by any other man." 

Mr. Roxburgh said he endorsed every word of Rai Bahadur 
T. N. Sodhu with regard to the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who, 
he said, was really one of the greatest men of Bengal and whose 
death was a sad loss to all. 

The Police C7onrts were then directed to be closed. . 

I III fii'rinl Lihriirif. 

Tile Iinp«*riiil Department and the Imperial Library were 

closed at 1 p.iii. on Monday as a mark of resiicc't to the memory 
of the late Sir Asutosh Mukerji. 

D/iii/;i(ii(f Piihlir !,ihrnnj. 

Tho Librar\ and free reading room remained closed on Sunday 
Inst in honour of t)io death of Sir Ashiitush Chotidhiiry and will re- 
main eloM'tl to-da\ (Tiit^sdayl in honour of the death of Sir Asutosh 
NFukerji. A special geni-ra! meeting will he held at the Library hall 
thi- 1st w«-rk of .Line iindiT thi- distinguished presidency of some 
111111 ^* 1 ^ literary man of ila- town to express sorrow at the death of 
till* two gi'eati-st men of Bengal, nay of India. 

f\ ill ftn'sH Thi'iif I'r . 

As a mark of sorrow at the untimely death of Sir Asutosh 
Mukerji. the Kinpress Theatre remained clos(*d yesterday and there 
wiTe no shows in the livening. 

Scii'iitifir Sui’flir/t I ’*». 

On account of the di*niise of Sir Asutosh Mukerji. Kt., the 
Kreatest Kdiicatimiist oi the day the otViee of Scientific Supplies 
(Bt-iigal) Co. of College St. Market, was elosed yesterday. 

Ill iIhIII .1 Sgoritl f inti . 

The officers of the British Indian Association were closed yes- 
lerday in honour of th«.» memory of the late Sir Asutosh Mukerji, a 
past inoinber of the Association. 
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Great Edurationisi. 

The sudden death of Sir Asutosh Mukerji, which occurred at 
Pntna, on Sunday, ciime as a great shook to Bengal. Although he 
had been unwell for some time, his end was totally unexpected. 

Sir Asutosh is the second prominent Bengali ex-judge of the 
High Court to die during the past few days, Sir Asutosh Choudhuri's 
death having c^eurred only on Friday lust. 

Sir Asutosh kfukerji was a son of the late Dr. Ganga Prosad 
Mookorjee of Bhowanipur tind was bom in 1864. He received his 
school education in the South Suburban School, and after passing 
the entrance examination, joined the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
whence he graduated in 1884 with high honours in mathematics. 
He passed his M. A. examination in the same subject the following 
year and secured the firs! place in order of merit. The next year 
(1880) h(‘ passed the Premchand Boyehand Studentship Kxaminn- 
tion which was then the* most dinkuilt and the final examination, 
and carried off the handsome scholarship attached to it. He passed 
the B.L. examination from the (Ity College where Mr. S. P. (now 
Lord) Sinhn was on(' of the lecturers. This practically closed the 
student life of the great man who played such an important part in 
connection with the di^velopment of higher education in Bengal. 

Tagore Law Pro/exHor. 

Sir Asutosh intended to be n vakil of the High Court of (7nl(:uttii 
and according to the rules he had to hi* articled as u elerk to a senior 
vakil. He was fnrtuiiate enough to he sn under the late Sir Rash 
Bchnri Ghose wlm was a friend of his father. He joined the High 
f^ourt in 1888, and in a very few years built up a practic** almost 
unpreeedented in the jiase of a junior. Sir Asutosh, however, did 
not confine his attention to his briefs hut studi(*d law in all its 
branches most carefully, and wrote his thesis for the Doctorate 
which was highly sfiokni nf hv his examiners. He received the 
degree of D.Tj. in 1804. Suhseqiu*ntly he presi*nted his synopsis of 
the Tagore Law Lecture which was approveal of by the Syndicate 
and he was apjiointed 'Fagore fjHw Professor of ihi‘ Calcutta 
Cnivi*rsitv in 1808. 

Sir Asutr)Hh, who was th«*n known na Dr. Mookorjee, was n?cog- 
nised by all shades of opinion as the most brilliant young man in 
Bengal and his connection with the. University of Calcutta was 
considered so useful and valuable that in the following year he was 
elected to represent the University in the Legislative Council of 
the province where his criticisms of the Municipal Bill at once 
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made him fumoua. Ah hoou as the Act came into force the Oovetn- 
ment nominated him bh a CommiBHioncr of the Calcutta Corporation 
and he was on the Corporation till he waa elevated to the bench of 
the High Court. In 1901, he was returned to the Bengal Legislative 
Council for the second time and in 1908 went to the Legislative 
Council of the Govemor-Ueneral, defeating such opponents as the 
M«*iharaja Bahadur of Darbhnngu and Babu (now Sir) Surendra 
Nath Banerjea. Here be vigorously opposed the OiBcial Secrets 
Hill and strongly supported the Universities Bill. 

Sir Asutosh joined the Asiatic Society while quite a young man 
and made valuable contributions to the Press on mathematical 
subjects. These attracted the attention of many mathematicians of 
repute in England and on the recoiiiiiicmdation of Professor Cayley 
Ilf the Cambridge University ht* was nominated a Fellow of the 
Koval Society of Edinburgh. 

High Court Judgv. 

Sir Asutosh was made a Judge of the Calcutta High Court in 
UKM, and his elevation to the bench ended his career as a politician 
which gave great promisi* during the period of his membership first 
(jf the Provincial and then of tlio Indian Legislative Council. 

From this time onward Sir Asutosh devoted his entire attention 
111 the welfare of the (Calcutta V^iiiversity of which he was the second 
Indian Vici^C-hancellor appointed in 1906. the first being the late Sir 
(.furiidas Banerjee. In 1907. he was elected President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and in he was temporarily relieved 

uf his duties in the High ('ourt and placed on deputation in con- 
iii'eiion with the reorgaui/atioii uf the Calcutta University, a task 
which he pcrfoniu-d with infinite credit to himself and profit to the 
futun? generation of Bengal. In he wo^ elected President of 

till* Trustees of the Indian Museum, and ahout the same time 
hocaiiie President of the Board of Sanskrit Examination in Bengal. 
Ho was the founder and President of the Mathematical Society of 
Bengal and in that capacity gave eiicourageinent to the study of 
the science of mathematics, which will be treasured by the saranfa 
for generations to come. 


Cfu'giiV PoHifiou. 

As a judge of the Calcutta High ('ourt his position was unique. 
Ho was known to he a deeply learned jurist and his knowledge of 
in nil its branches was generally admired. Besides his duties 
on the bench, he used to do a lot of work in connection ^-ith 
administration of the offices of tlie High Court and his help and 
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advice wae always considered valuable by his colleagueH. lie 
officiated for the Chief Justice for n few months and after a brilliuni 
career retired in December last. 

It was believed that Sir Asutosh would return to the field of 
politics after his retirement and probably ho would have done, so 
had not something come in his way rather suddenly. The history 
of the famous Dumraon llaj case is well known in Bengal and Bihar. 
This case hud been going on now for years and Mr. C. B. Das had 
been acting on behalf of the Bujn since its commencement. It so 
happened that Mr. Das. who had given up practice nt the call of 
the non-co-operation movoinent. refusifd to appear in the Patna High 
Court, just when Sir Asutosh retm*d from the bench. The Usija at. 
once briefed the great Bengali jiiri.sl and since then In* had paM 
frequent visits to Patna in conui*ctioii with this case. H(* was there 
at the time of his death. 


Miimj nitfinnrnls. 

It would not be true to say that Sir Asutosh Mookt^rjec 
hod no oppoiiimt^ in his aetivities in eoimectioii with the 
Calcutta University. lie had mam. but it is admitted by 
everyone that he did wonders in tin* tij*ld of high I'ducalioii 
in Bengal. His thorough grasp of Ihe affairs of other seats 
of learning throughout the eivilisefi world, and abi»ve every- 
thing his strong desire to make the rniversity i»f Calcutta a real and 
valuable seat of learning, have been ailmitted b\ all, iiudnding Sir 
Michael Sadler, who jiresided over the Cniversity Coiiimissinn. 
The postgraduate and the law departiiii'iils of the (*alciitta University 
will ever remain as tributes to the memory the great man who 
was the life and sou) of the Calcutta University for twenty-five 
years. It was Sir Asutosh Mookerjei* who recognised tin? fact that 
to neglect the riiotluT tongue of the nation was fatal to its proper 
development, and it was ho who gave the Bengali language its 
proper place in the curriciiliim of lh<? t'alciitta University. His 
activities in connection with the devidiqmieiit of the Univ<»rsitv were 
KO vuricrl and iiianifolrl that it is iiiipossilde to review them all in a 
brief notice. 

Sir Asutosh was an orthoilox llimlu in ndigion and used to have, 
different pujas, particularly the great Durga Piija, in his Bliowani- 
porc house every ye*ar. In socdal irifitters he had progressive views 
and it was with alnio.st iiiiiqiio ccairago that he ovo.rhx)kcd the 
orth(xlox Hindu opinion and had his widowed daught(‘r of tender 
agi; romnrric*d. Sir Asutosh siiffen*d a graid deal for its coiirng*. 
but he never gnirlged that. In his iiuhIc of living he was a Bengal* 
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of J3cngaliH. Except for hiH acholnrship unii deep knowledge he had 
nothing of the Weat in him. 

The death of Sir Asutoah reinovea one of Bengal 'a greatest and 
moat forceful figure.a, and it will be diflieult to fill his place not 
only UH u jurist and a tnun of letters but iilao us ii public-spirited 
citizen with the gcxxl of his native city and province us one of the 
oonipclliiig motives of his distinguished and useful life. 

f.'uuH ChtHed, 

As a mark of respect the High Court was closed by order of the 
Chief Justice and the flag was half-masted. 

The offices of the 13engal Secretariat, Imperial Secretariat, Cor- 
poration offices and the Police offices at Lnll Bazar and other public 
offices and institutions were closed yesterday us a mark of respect 
to Sir Asutosh's memory. 

The shops in Sir Stuart Hogg Market, and the College Street 
Market and most of the shops in College Street, Wellington Street, 
Dhamimtolla Street, Harrison lload and Chitpore Rond were closed 
when the news of his death spread. 

Busimiss was also siispeuded by the shop-keepers of Bhowani- 
pore, Kalighat, Shambazar and Belliaghata. 


M t »/ uHHi i S tj ht / HI f h If . 

The niombors of the Hooghly Bar Association, at a meeting 
held yestenhiy, recorded their deep sense of sorrow at the sudden 
and unexpected death of Sir Asutosh Mcx>kerjee. 

The court of the Additional Sessions Judge, Burisal. was closed 
yesterday as a mark of respect to the mcinorv of Sir Asutosh 
McHjkerjee. | 77ir S/a/csiaini ] 


.1 IhfH frniH thr liliir. 

It came like- n bolt from the blue — the news that Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee was no inon*. The suddenness of the shock was almost 
paralysing. Many people wen- incredxilous and thought there must 
bo a confusion with the other Sir Asutosh. whose ashes, alas, are 
not yet cold. They ulinoat thought, could such a man die who was 
the personification of power, who had ix-cupied so large a space in 
the public eye for about a quarter of a century? But the crash is 
there and nobody knows how terrible it may prove to be. When 
thort'fon* wt- say that thr void is not likely to he filled, the loss is 
irreparable — we know and our count r\ men know how far removed 
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is such apprehitnsion from m(»e conventional words usually used on 
such ocscasions. 

What is Sir Asutosh to Bengal? He is the one Bengali who, 
perhaps more than any other, represents the best type of our race. 
He is the one Bengali in whom we had such confidence that wherever 
he might go, in any part oE the world ha would make his rase respected 
by the massiveness of Iiis intellect and thc« force of his personality. 
He is the one Bengali whom we believed to be competent to cross 
sword mth any adversary. In the present generation of Bengalis 
none has inspired more terror in the hearts of men and none more 
confidence. He vras variously described as the “ Bengal Tiger," 
the " autocrat,*’ the " generous patron of learning." All these 
descriptions fitted him in one or other aspect of his character. Ho 
was perhaps the most criticised man in all Bengal, but none was 
more respected by friends and foes alike. He was a Man everybody 
agreed and there cun be no higher tribute. We cannot say that he 
was a ** star," he was so great and yet so near. Among the great 
folk none was more approachable, none so ready to listen to the 
humblest and do his bit if he could. No wonder that if the sorrow 
for the death of no other Bengali in niodern times has been more 
universal, none has also been more personal in its note. 

Another reason of the great popularity of Sir Asutosh was that 
he never pretended to be anything but a Bengali * Babu.' ' Asu 
Babu ’ as he was familiarly spoken of by his countrymen never 
allowed his great official position, his deep knowledge of the western 
lore to take away by one jot of the pride that he felt for being bom 
a Bengali. He has done more than any other man, to impress on 
his countrymen that what is culled ortho^lozy was not necessarily 
inconsistent with true culture. The official position he held pre- 
vented him from standing forth as the high priest of nationalism but 
what he has done to foster Ihc new spirit that is abroad through the 
University and his own personal example is by no means negligible. 

But the Bengali in him had transcended the limits of his 
province. The University of Calcutta which bears so large an im- 
press of his personality tried to make not merely the centre of 
provincial culture as most other Universities are, but the dissemina- 
tor of culture that is also of all India. His broad outlook as the 
greatest Indian educationist of the day was so much appreciated 
throughout India that he hud the rare distinction of being invited to 
give the benefit of his ndvic<; to other Indian Universities. It 
seemed that the; unique position of an . all-India intellectual leader- 
ship was about to be; created for him when the cruel band of death 
snatched him away. 
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Sir Asutosh gave his best to the Calcutta High Court and the 
University. The laurels he won in these bodies have earned for him 
undying fame and shed lustre on the race which is proud to own . 
him. But greater things were expected of him and we all remember 
the speculations that were rife when he resigned from the High 
Court. If in office he was formidable to the powers that be, and 
had used his giant’s strength to very good purpose on occasions what 
could he not do out of office? True he was close upon sixty when 
he came out in the open arena of public life. But his mind and 
body were ns vigorous ns ever. The foremost place in the public life 
of nil India was for him. Sooner or Inter it was expected he would 
accept it. But where is he now? 

The University that he loved more than his life and for which 
he gave his best — what will become of it? In the universal grief 
that is felt almost everybody has expressed his anxiety about its 
fate. But we think if there is any patriotism in Bengal, if the 
memory of Sir Asutosh is respected by his countrymen, the Univer- 
sity has no rcasfiii to fi*ar. \Fovwarfl] 


It is with a feeliiiur of profound sorrow that we have to anuoniice 
the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjei*. The melancholy event took 
place on last Sunday evening at Patna whi-rc Sir .Asutosh had been 
for sometime |HU>t in connection with the Dnmraon Case. The news 
of his sudden death is verily a bolt from ihe Mne, A wail has gone 
forth from thousands of hearts of his countrymen who have felt the 
shoc*k. It is impossible to describe adec|iiatfly the magnitude of the 
irreparable loss wiiich the country has suffered hy the premature 
death of this great son of India — iiideiil one of the greatest that 
India hag produced. 

It is hardly an exaggeiatiuii to hay that modern Bengal is mostly 
to-day what Sir Asutosh chose to make her. Despite what the critics 
of the Calcutta UniviTsily might .say — we have ourselves also some- 
times criticised it — the oiit'Standing fact lemains that the main-spring 
of all our National activities is the University. And it is the genius 
of Sir Asutosh Mookorjee which has mainly gnideil and moulded ihe 
University of Calcutta. By controlling the educational activities 
of the Province, Sir Asutosh has exercised the greatest influence over 
the life and mode of ihoiiglii of his countrymen. The political, 
social and moral activities of the people are only the reflectione of 
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the education im|mrt;ed to our countrymen. And this being the 
patent fact,^ he had a large hand in making Bengal what she is. 
The younger generation of the educated community of the country is 
more or less his iiandiwork. In fact^ there is scarcely any domain 
of thought in Bengal which has not been directly or indirectly 
influenced by this great intellectual giant. The impress of his mind 
is indelibly inscribed on all the varied activities of the country. 

The greatness of Sir Asiitosh was manifest in every sphere of his 
work us a Judge, he enjoyed the unstinted confidence of the litigant 
public and extorted the love and esteem of the members of the 
legal profession who at tin* time of his retirement bore eloquent testi- 
mony to his profound legal knowledge, his unbending independence, 
untiring patience ami never-failing courtesy towards them. lie had 
a great discerninent of character and talents and nothing gave him 
greater ple.isnre than to help uiiy younger man in whom lie could 
detect any sp«'(*ial trait of charactci or a 8])ark of genius. He was 
cosmopolitan in his appreciation of talents. His address as 
Vice-Chaiieellor of the ('alciitta University for several years as well as 
special addresses to other Universities will over remain as the inoiiu- 
ineiit of his vast onMlition and of the deep and abiding interest he 
always cvinctnl in matters ediicatioiial. In ex|Kiiinding the in- 
tricacies of law as a Judge of th : highest tribunal in the province, 
in guiding the affairs of that Icarnei! boily -“the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal or in controlling the affairs of the Calcutta University, Sir 
Asutosh felt ccpially at hoiii«^. Bengal has priMliiced greater jurists, 
greater orators and public men than Sir Asiitosli. But she has not 
given birth to a greater, educationist than him. He was a man of 
most versatile genius but it is as an e«Iucatioiiist tbat be will be (ihicfly 
enshrined in the memorv of his grateful coiintrymeii. The keynote 
of his life was the expansion of the flurnsiiii of culture and thought of 
his countrymen, lie was a genuine patriot who believed that the 
mainspring of national activities in all directions was the advance- 
ment of learning. 

(Critics have not been wanting who have tried to discredit the 
work ol the Caleiiita University and have sought to minimise its 
utility. They forgot, however, the limitations under which Sir 
Asutosh harl to work. The. public has not, {lehaps, an adequate con- 
ception of the tremendous odds whidk Sir Amtosh had to encounter 
in bis efforts for the expansion of the various activities of his Alma 
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Mater so as to enable her to become a perennial source of inspiration 
and guidance to her votaries. Now that Sir Asotosh has left this 
world, a great apprehension will naturally be ftslt for the future 
work of the University. We find no man on whom his mantle may 
justly fall. Ilis death is thus nothing short of a national calamity. 

The University Act of IfiOt which has laid the foundation of the 
University on a more or less democratic basis owes not a little to 
the transcendental genitis of .Sir A^utosh himself. The Post-Graduate 
Department, the initiation of the Research work by the students, 
the foundation of the University Law College and the Sciimcc 
Collesre. brought into existence by the princely munificence of Sir 
Taraknath Palit and Sir Rash Behary Chose, will ever remain as the 
undying monuments of his wonderful genius, his great devotion to 
learning his genuine patriotism. 

If the private life of a man gives the real insight into his charac- 
ter, Sir Asutosh was unique also in this respect. .Always accessible 
to the high and low alike, his charming smile and unconventional 
manners at once created a happy atmosphere in which his visitor 
would always fed at home, lie forgot for the time being that he 
was in the presence of the Bengal Tiger.*’ The only effective 
passport to Sir Asutosh ’s favour was talent. A few minutes’ talk 
enabled him to find out if there w.i.s any worth in his interviewer. 
And once he was convinced of its existence, Sir Asntosh would be 
iins|}aring in his efforts to promote the interest of his visitor. No 
one had, iierbaps, a greater claim to his affection than the student com- 
inunit}' of the country. He was their Itest and never-failing friend, 
guide and philosopher who ever watched, their interests with 
untiring vigilance and {latience. He was a Nationalist in the 
best sense of the term. Kit her in dress or mode of living, he had 
a repugnance for foreign imitation. 

It is impossible to do justice to the memory of this wonderful 
man within the narrow compass of a iiewsi)a|)er article. He was 
justly the pride and glory of India and particularly of this pro- 
vince aud Bengal has lost her brightest jewel by the death of 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. She is distinctly poorer to-day and 
tt is no language of mere convention to say that the premature 
dentil of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, for he was only 60 , is simply an 
tirreparable lose to the country. 

He had his failings which are the common lot of human bein^. 

26 
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Bat these were nothing when oompareci to the innnmerale sterling 
virtues, which adorned him and which have shed an imperishable 
Inetnre on his motherland. It may truly be said of him that talcing 
all for all it will be impossible to Knd the like of him again. We 
offer our heart>felt condolence to the bereaved family whose sorrow 
is shared by the whole nation. May the soul of Sir Asutoeh enjoy 
eternal bliss at the lotus-feet of Sri Bhagaban ! All that was of 
earth and earthly in him has been consumed by the funeral pyre but 
the memory of his patriotic work for his ponntry will ever remain a stand, 
ing monument of his unrivalled genius and his great and warm heart. 

[Tke Jurifa Bazar Pairika'', 


Within (he short H|)ace of three days Bengal has been called ii|ion 
to Buffer' the loss of two of her most distinguished sons, that of Sir 
Asutosh Chaudhiii'i on Friday and that of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee on 
Sunday. Both men had been distinguished Judges of the High 
Court : both had made considerable pecuniary sacritices in leaving 
their lucrative practices for the judicial Itench: bothhadrecently 
resigned their judgeships and had retnmed to their earlier love of 
advocacy : both were prominent educationists, the one as President of 
the Council of National Education and the other as the most notable 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University has ever bail : both were esteemed 
by all who knew them. But there, indeed, the eatalognc of similar* 
itifs between these two great Bengalees must cease. In characU'r, 
in temperament, in {lersonality, in creed and in ways of life the (wo 
judges were strikingly in contrast. Sir Asiitxwh Chaiidhnri, though 
he first graduated at Calcutta tTniversity, was very largely a product 
of Western education. He crossed “ the black water ” to go to Cam- 
hridge and as a Brahnio-SHmaj man acted as a link between the East 
and the West. And though he had been a President of the National 
Congress and had been in his day a tolerably ad\'anced iwlitioian, he 
always stood for conciliation and compromise. Tactful and kindly, 
supple in intellect and in ideas, be was an embodiment of tint type 
of Bengalee eulture which invites and waloomea the breezes from the 
West. He was fond of letters and fond of the arts. Endowed with 
a genius for hospitality and friendship, he kept open Imnse for both 
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his Indian and Eiiro{)eaii friends alike and by his genial and persu- 
asive influence did much to break down the barriers of racial preju- 
dice. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was of another stamp. Orthodox of the 
orthodox, he had never been to Euroi)e, though as a ndiolar and a 
philosopher he had necessarily imbibed certain Western ideas. But 
he stood above all for the maintenance of a Bent^lee culture that 
should be as little affected as |)ossible by Occidental influences. Nor 
was a peiiius for compromise one of the chief characteristics of the 
BenE^I Tiger.’' Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was, by temperament, an 
autocrat and tiuring his long and loving administration of Calcutta 
University which he served with supreme and self-sacriKcing devotion 
he would brook no contradiction and ni» challenge to his authority. 
At an hour when men of all schools of opinion are united in mourn- 
ing the loss of one whom many hold to be the greatest Bengalee of the 
prttsent generation, it would be supremely inappropriate to re-u|ien 
the distressing i^ersonal controversy with the Governor of Bengal 
u|Kni which Sir Asutosh Mookerjee embarked rather more than a 
year ago. It may, however, be said without injustice or without 
seeking in the least to detract from the greatness of a lowering |)cr- 
soiiality that Sir Asutosh might |»erliaps have achicveil even mon- 
than he did for his belovetl University — and it is chielly due to him 
and to his |»assioii for |)ure learning, not as a meins to an end, but 
as an end in itself, that Calcutta University has a world-wide repu- 
tation in certain branches of knt>wledge — had he sometimes been of a 
more accomnioilatiiig tenii)er. 

His position on the jmliitial l>eiich where he was noteil for his 
learning, his tireless [latience, his courtesy, and not least for his 
staunch iude|ieiidciice, coupled with his long labours in the cause of 
the U niversity, had precUnlcd his adoption of a |>olitical career, 
though some believed that when his work in the Dumraon Raj case 
at Patna was finished he might then decide to enter ixditical life. 
Whatever cause he might have elected to e8|H>iise would have won 
a most powerful recruit. .\ born leailer and iiispirer of men, and one 
who was gifted with the faculty of remembering everyone with 
whom he had ever come into contact, a most valuable asset to thv 
Hitioian, Sir Asutosh Mookerjets had he once thrown the weight 
of InV, gre»i penonalUy into the ecale. miglit %ven have tnriwl the 
in favour of whatewr caoi«c his (•onsoience hail tauitht him 
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to adopt. Of his views upon the present troubled state of polities 
in Bengal we are ignorant. All we know is that he bravely and 
snceessfnlly opposed the educational boycott preached by Mr. 
Gandhi in the days when the Non>eo-o[)eiation movement was at 
its height. Despotic as he was and ruthless in his opposition to 
causes or to men with which he was not in sympathy, Sir Asutosh 
was nevertheless the most approachable of men. He had an eagle 
eye for merit in others and he was as staunch a friend as he could 
be stark an enemy. In the present crisis of her fate Bengal can, 
indeed, ill afford to be deprived of the services of this great genius 
of whom not one of the least experienced or least shrewd British 
officials in Bengal once said : ** If Swaraj were to come in a night 
the only chance for Bengal would be a desiwtism with Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee as Dictator. He at least would see to it tliat the 
machine moved.” 

** The death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee removes from the public 
life of Calcutta a forceful and remarkable personality. As 
mathematician, scientist, lawyer, judge, and historian he displaj'rd 
extraordinary versatility, and his enormous ca])acity for plenty of hard 
work, with only four hours* sleep a day, enabled him to engage in many 
activities with a xest and thoroughness beyond the normal. Some 
of his judgments from the Bench have become classic, and bis Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Calcutta University, dating from lUfll! until 
a few months ago, gave him scope for the exercise of his keenness 
in educational matters, lie certainly rcnder(.>d valuable services to 
the University ; but bis anxiety to increase numbers regardless of 
standards, led him to agree to measures which have not tended to 
improve the University’s re]iuUtion and have definitely retarded 
its progress owing to the chcaiieuing of the degree. He devoted 
much time towards the encouragement of the Post*Giaduatc courses 
at the expense of the rest of the University, and lie could point in 
bis time to the election of two Calcutta graduates to fellowships of 
the Aoyal Society. He was not rjuite 60 years of age and took 
practically no interest in politics. Altogether he was a man of an 
exceedingly wide literary knowledge, his library being one of the 
finest in India.” [the Englithmn] 
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The sudden announcement of the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
who had gone to Patna in connection with the Dumraon case, must 
have come as a great shock to the country. Possessing as he did a 
splendid constitution and exceptional vitality it was thought that 
after his retirement from the Bench he will live for many years to 
serve his country and his province in his position of greater freedom. 
But it was not to be. In his death not only Bengal but the w'hole 
of India has suffered a heavy loss. He possessed a massive intellect. 
He was a man \ -sided man, and as a lawyer, as a mathematician, 
as an educationist, as a man of affairs, and as a scholar it will be 
difficult to find in the whole country a man to compare with him. 
lie was nicknamed ‘ Bengal Tiger’ for his fighting qualities and there 
were not many men who ventured to pitch themselves against him. 
His services to his province esjiecially in the field of education, were 
many and in him Bengal has lost one of the most forceful and 
outstanding personalities. It was a wonder to many how he could 
find time and energy to do all he did for the (Calcutta University as 
its Vice-Chancellor. He was one of the greatest sons of India 
which is the pixircr by his deatli. Wc offer our heartfelt condolence 
to the bereaved family. [Tie Jieader] 


The late Sir Asiitosli Mouki rjee will be lamented all over India 
as one of the leading Bengalis of his day. A man of brilliant and 
Versatile intellect, Sir Asutosh was an outstanding example of a 
ty])e in which Bengal has always been rich. Having at first made 
his mark by his skill as a mathematician,* he proceeded to climb to 
the Bench of the Calcutta High ('ourt, and to become famous as a 
patron of Bengali literature and learning in general. It was as Vice- 
Chuiicellor of Calcutta University that Sir Asutosh was most widely 
known and did bis best work. His labours on behalf of the l^niver- 
sity were ceaseless and were largely resiH>iisiblc for the striking changes 
which have taken place in it. When Sir Asutosh was himself a 
student the University was a mere examining body. He fully 
realised its limitations and set himself to remedy them by creating 
University profes8or8hi|)s and developing the teaching work and at 
the same time encouraging research and Post-graduate studies, which 
in the jiast were unknown in India. The result has been that 
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Odoutta now leads in the University world. Mnvh of the research 
done at Calcutta has been of real value and added to the international 
reputation of India for culture, and the staff of Calcutta University 
is tlie envy of Universities in other iiarts of India. Unfortunately 
the cost of the new developments was not correctly estimated, and 
the overwhelming resiwnsibilities of the University towards education 
in general in the Bengal Presidency proved too much for it. This 
led only recently to a deplorable controversy over the Knances of the 
University in eonsequence of wliioh Sir Asutosh resigned from the 
Vice-Chancellorship. He retained to the last the high esteem of 
those who knew him and will be remembered as one of the makers 
of modem Bengal. [Tke Time* of 


We have been shocked to hear of the sudden death of Sir .tsutosli 
Mookerjee. No one suspected that he had been seriously ill, but 
from the brief message received from Fhtna it apiiears that he was 
suffering from a dilated stomach. 

By his death India loses one of her greatest sons, a man whom a 
remarkable capacity for work and an equally remarkable force of 
character marked as a born leader. The two fields of work he chose 
are the High (Vmrt and the ITniversitv of t'aleiilta. In the firsl. 
legal scholarship of an encyuIo[)aedic nature combined with rare 
symiMithy for the weaknesses of human nature made him an ideal 
judge ; while in the second it would nut be an exaggeration to say 
that the Calcutta University is what it is to-day because of Sir 
Asutosh. Ever since he became Vice-Chancellor Sir Asutosh’s sole 
passion iii life has been to fashion and mould the University accord- 
ing to his ideas and to voiivert his Afma X[>iler into an institution 
which shall be a nionumeut to the intellect of Bengal aiul an object 
of pride for the whole of India. To this cause he unstintedly gave 
of his best ; and whatever differences of opinion some of his country- 
men bad with him it is indisputable that he had won the regard ami 
esteem of all by the indomitable energy and undaunted courage with 
which he administered the University. 

India is distinetly the |XK>rer by the premature death of .Sir 
Asutosh .Vtookerjve, a man whose ecpial is hardly to ‘be found in the 
educational world of India. We offer oiir heart-felt oomlolenci! to 
the bereaved family. [ Tie Serrmif j 
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Within three daye Ren^I has become the poorer by the death 
of two of her moat eminent men, who had long been eolleagnee on 
Bench of the Cbloutta High Court and were lioth widely known for 
their services to social and political causes, as well as for distinction in 
their own profession. Sir Asutosh Chandhiiri had suffered from 
weak health for some time past and had retired from public activities. 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was apparently still in full vigour and 
strength when he retirerl from the bench last December. Resuming 
])ractice as a Vakil, he hail taken up new duties with all his usual 
energy and competence, and his untimely end comes as a groat shock 
to the province he had done so much to adorn. 

After a University career in which he gave abundant evidence 
of ext raonli nary gifts, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee settled down to practice 
law and to indulge his enthusiasm for the promotion of higher 
education. Endowed with a rare ability and courage, and possessed 
of amazing vigour of body and mind, he was built for success in 
whatever he undertook, anti soon l)ecaine known as an able lawyer 
and a doughty champion of educational reform. Pursuing both 
interests with strong tenacity of purpose, he was while yet compara- 
tively young, raised to the highest distinction that each offered, 
becoming Judge of the Calcutta High Court and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University. As a Judge he quickly won a deserved success, and 
was regarded as one of the ornaments of the Calcutta Bench. With 
learning and acumen, a powerful knowlcilge of Indian law, and an 
astounding capacity for work, be added to an already high reputation, 
and it was matter of universal gratification to his countrymen that 
ho was in due course selected to officiate af Chief Justice of Bengal, 
the highest honour open to an Indian Vakil. 

But Sir Asutosh Mookerjee will he best nunembcrefl for his 
constructive work in etlucation. Identifying himself unreservedly 
with the reorganisation of ITiiiversity Education eonsei(uent upon 
lx>rd Curzon’s legislation, he was early regarded as a coming power, 
and his ap[xiintmeiit in due course as Vice-Chancellor, in succession 
to Sir (rooroo Dass Banerjee, was welcomed as a fitting recognition 
of his courage and labours. It was an old tradition that the Vice- 
f^hancollor ahonld be a Judge of the High Court or some other high 
offioer of State, but the position was regarded as little more than a 
sinecure, the Vice-Chancellor merely presiding on occasion over 
meetings to record and appreciate the work done by others. This 
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tndition was now to be disroganled. The new Vioe<ChanceIlor, 
abounding in energy and ideas, at onoe made himself master in his 
own bouse, and the dominant power in higher education in Bengal, 
He trusted no second-hand advice, but himself investigated every 
department, laboured at every detail, controlled every development, 
and initiated every improvement, and even those who knew him best 
marvelled at his prodigions thoroughness. Continued in this office 
for many years, he built up an almost unassailable |iosition, until at 
times it was almost forgotten that vigilant criticism is a condition of 
healthy progress. Even after ho ceased to be Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
Asntosh Mookerjee’s influence was undiminished ; indeed, his prestige 
and experience, his membership of many University bodies ami 
committees, and, above all, his position 3 'ear after year as elccteil 
President of the two Post-Graduate Councils which regulate anil 
supervise the highest work of the Univeisity, gave him a |H>sition 
little inferior to that of the Vice-Chancellor himself. It was there- 
fore in keeping with general expectation that after the introduction 
of the reformed Government in 1921, Mr. P. C. Mitter, the first 
Minister of Education for Bengal, invited him with Lord Ronaldshay's 
warm approval to resume the Vice-Chancellorship which he held until 
a year ago. 

In his first Convocation Address as Vice-Chancellor Sir Asntosh 
Mookeijee clearly envisaged the situation that lay before him. The 
University, he pointed out, would no longer be a mere examining 
body — not even a federation of colleges ; it would be these and more, 
a centre for the cultivation and advancement of knowledge. To this 
be devoted his term of office as Vice-Chancellor. Fortune sent to bis 
aid the large Palit and Kashbehary Ghose endowments, and enabled 
him to build up the University College of Science as the nucleus of 
a teaching University. The co-operation of all resources for the 
concentration of higher teaching in the University itself, as distinct 
from its constituent colleges, was the ideal to which he gave his 
great energies, and the present organisation of the University is due 
chiefly to the force and ability with which he pursued bis aim. If e 
University lias life within itself, there will always be controverqr 
about great issnes, and there are those who have held with equal 
courage and sincerity that such concentration of higher interests does 
not make for the mental health of the province. The controversy 
still endures, the interests of the University and of its Colleges have 
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not yet arrived at perfect adjustment, lind it is a calamity to Bengal 
that the greatest of its educationalists has passed away at so critical 
a juncture in its aflEairs. 

It were too long a task to recount Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s other 
interests and titles to fame. Whether as educationalist, as member 
and President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, as promoter of Sans- 
krit congresses, or in a hundred other capacities, he was always domi- 
nated by the same generous idea, that the welfare of his country was 
to he found in the pursuit of knowledge and in contact with intellec- 
tual progress the world over. Few will deny that he was the greatest 
Bengali of his age, with powers and ideals that would have won him 
equal reputation in any country, and the sympathy of all in Bengal, 
Indians and Euroiieans alike, will be with his family in their 
sorrow. [The 8tatesman\ 


The death of Sir Asuto-^h Mookerjee removes from the public life 
of Calcutta a forceful and remat kable personality. As mathematician, 
scientist, lawyer, judge, and historian he displayed extraordinary ver- 
satility, and his enormous capacity for plenty of hard work, with only 
four hours’ sleep a day, ciiahled him to engage in many activities with 
a zest and thoroughness beyond the normal. Some of his judgments 
from the Bench have bccume classic, and his Vice-( Chancellorship of 
the Calcutta II iiiversity, dating from I90d until a few months 
ago, gave him sco|)e for the exercise of his keenness in educa- 
tional matters. He certainly rendered valuable servieos to the 
University ; but his anxiety to increase nun\))ers, rcgarrlless of stand- 
ards, led him to agree ty measim^ which have not tended to improve 
the University’s reputation and have definitely retarded its progress 
owing to the chcaiieuiiig of the degree. He devoted much time to- 
wards the encouragement of the Post-Graduate courses at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the University, and be could point in his time to 
the election of two Caloutta Graduates to fellowships of the Royal 
Society. He was not quite 60 years of ago and took practically no 
interest in politico. Altogether he was a man of an exceedingly wide 
literary knowledge, his library being one of the finest in India. 

[The Pioneer] 
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TOUCHING SCENES AT HIGH COURT. 

Tribittk by Bench and Bab at High ('ourt. 

Elof^aent and 8yin|)athetic reference to the memory and career of 
the late Sir Aeutosh Afookerjee was paid at the High Court on 
Tneeday, when prior to the work of the day being taken up, all the 
Judg^ assembled in the Chief Justice’s court room, which was packed 
with members of the various branches of the legal profession as ivell 
as the general public. 

Mr 8. R. Das, Advocate-General, on behalf of the Bar said : 
" It is only a few months since your lordships and the members of the 
legal profession assembled to bid farewell from the Bench to Sir 
Asutosh Mooketjee, and to wish him a happy and a long life during 
his retirement. No one then iniagineil that we should so soon meet 
again to bid him an eternal farewell and to mourn his loss. I wish 
it had fallen to a Itetter man to represent the Bar on this occasion ; 
1 feel I am not capable <if doing justice iii giving expression to the 
irreparable loss the country has sufFered, 

" Sir Asutosh Mookerjec was born on June 2U, 186 k In 1876, 
at the age of 15 he matriculated, standing lirst in the whole uni> 
versity. In 1884, at the age of 20 he graduated with high honours 
in mathematics. In 1885 he took his M.A. degree, standing lirst 
in the whole University in mathematics. In 1886, he sat for the 
Premchand Roychaud Studentship, which was then the most diflicull 
and the highest ex'imination in any subject, and succeeded in winning 
the handsome scholarship attached to it. lie again sat for the M.A. 
degree in Physics and passed siiccessfiiily. lie then took up the 
study of law and attcndcil the law lectures at the (Mty College where 
the present Lord Sinha was one of the lecturers. He also attended 
the Tagore Law Lectures and for three successive years won the gold 
medal awarded for jiroficieucy in the subject of the lectures. While 
still quite a young man, he joined the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
his contributions in mathematical subjects attracted tie attention of 
Professor Cayley of Cambridge, on whoso recommendation he was 
nominated a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
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Elevation to the Bench 

''In 1888^ he took his D.L. degree, and was enrolled as a vakil 
of this court. He served his articles under the late Sir Rashbehary 
Obose. He continued the studies in law even after he joined the 
High Court, and in 1894> he received the degree of Doctor of Law 
from the Calcutta University. In 1898 he was appointed Tagore 
Law Professor. In the meantime, he had been taking a keen interest 
in the University, and in 189il he was elected to represent the 
University in the Bengal Legislative Couiicil, where he did much 
am>fnl work in connection with the then Calcutta Municipal Bill. 
On the Bill being passed he was nominated by the (rovemment, a 
memlier of the Corporation of which, I believe, he continued to be a 
member till his elevation to the Bench. In 1901, he was re-elected 
to the Council and in 1904 he was elected by the members of the 
Bengal ('ouncil to represent them in the Council of the Governor- 
General, where he took a very active part in the discussions on the new 
Universities Bill. In 1 104, he was appointefl a judge of the High Court. 

"His activities had covered a wide field while he was building up 
a large practice, and we all know the labour and time which that 
involves. Bui he made time in spite of his practice to take an active 
and a conspicuous |uirt in the work of his University, in politics and 
ill municipal ailairs. lie would even devote his spare time to the 
solution oc mathematical problems, which was one of liis hobbies. 
On his elevation to Bench he was obliged to give up his activities in 
political and municipai affairs and devotsd his entire attention, 
outside his judicial duties, to the I'niversity. In 1906, he was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor, the second Indian to be apix>inted 
to that high oflice, the iirst having been the late Sir Gurudas 
Baiierjee. He continued to occupy that position for a number of 
years. In 1907 he was elected President of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, an office to which he was subse(|ucntly re^ieatedly elected. 
In 1908 he was temporarily rolieveil of his duties as a judge, 
and placed on deputation in connection with the re-organisation 
of the Caloutta University, a task which he took up with his charac- 
teristic zeal and thoroughness. In 1909 he was elected President of 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum, and at about the same time he 
President of the Board of Sanskrit Examiners in Bengal. He 
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also the fouader and president of the Mathematioal Society of 
Bengal which has given oonsiderahle encouragement to the study of 
that subject in Bengal. There is one other matter that 1 must men* 
tion before I come to his retirement from the Bench. It was due to 
his persuasive eloquence and his great work at the University, that 
the late Sir Tarak Nath Palit and Sir Hash Behary Ohose wen> 
induced to make such muniticent donations to the Science Collcgi* 
attached to the University. 

'* A history of his life would not be complete without a mention 
of the very bold step he took in giving in marriage his widowed 
daughter. A thoroughly orthodox Hindu in all matters he did not 
hesitate to risk social persecution when he saw the sad state of his 
daughter, a widow from childhood. In December 1923 he retired. 

A Varieu Career 

I have now related in very bald terms the main features of the 
life of Sir Asntosh Mookcijite. t 'an more words however graphic, 
speak more eloquently of his life and work than the bare facts 1 have 
stated. It is only a man of extraordinary talents, of extraordinary 
industry, of great forcefulness of character, burning with a xcal to 
make his life of some use to his fellowmen, who could have within the 
short space of 59 years accomplished all that I have related to you. 

" We have had, and we have among ns, men who have risen to 
high fame in the one particular line in which they have specialised. 
We have, and baye bad, great physicists, great chemists, great educa- 
tionists and doctors and jAwyers of great eminence. Bnt I know 
of no one who has taken part in such varied activities as the late 
Sir Asntosh Mookerjee and in every one of which he occupied a 
prominent position. He was barely sixty years when he died. 
Bengal-— nay India, hoped he had still before him many years of 
activity for the benefit of his country. Dut it was not to be. A 
great man has passed away and wo can only bow to the decree of 
Providence.'’ 


" A Omat Man.” 

Babu Baaanta Kumar Bose, President of the Vakils' Association, 
•aid that he had seen many Indians of very great intellect, but he bad 
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newr seen a greater mathematician, or a greater lawyer or a greater 
judge than Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. Bengal had lost one of ite most 
brilliant sons in modern times. 

Mr. Mohini Mohan Chatterji said : — On behalf of the Incor- 
porated Law Society of ( Ucutta and generally of the attorneys of 
your lordships^ court, I clesire, with your lordships’ permission, to 
associatiC myself with every word of the warm and eloquent tribute 
to the memory of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The suddennm 
with which he was struck down by the hand of death while engaged 
in professional work is an impressive reminder, that in life we are in 
r.he midst of death. Sir A 8 utt>»h Mookerjee’s courageous, persistent 
and wholehearted labour in many spheres of usefulness evoked, as was 
natural, a diversity of estimation, but every unlovely thought directed 
towards him was burnt to ashes on his funeral p\re in the presence 
of a gathering, unpreec lenled on such an occasiou — a gathering which 
represented all sorts and conditions of men, irrespective of caste, creed 
and sect. But the assertion may be made with some confidence, 
that his memory is, and will long continue to be, an altar flame to 
enkindle his countrymen with enthiisiastie and piirehearfed devotion to 
till? gotKl of others.” 


Chief .Ii mice’s Tkiiu-tk. 

Ilis lordship, the Chief Justice said : — As the learned Advocate 
General has said, it is not six months since wc assembled in this 
court oil the occasion of the retirement from the Bench of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. We then paid a tnbutc to his great ability, 
his untiring energy, his unceasing work and wv expressed the hope 
that, though he was retiring from the Bench, his life would be spared 
for many yeais so that he might serve his country in other capacities. 
Our hopes have been shortlived for we are here to-day mourning 
his sudden death. 

” There 18 no doubt that his death, as far as our human limita- 
tions enable ub to judge, is a great calamityt I think that no one 
^ill deny that Sir Asutosh stood prominent among his fellow eountiy- 
®en. He was the greatest Bengalee of his generation. 1 do not 
think 1 should be wrong if 1 were to say that in many respects he was 
the greatest Indian of his day. 
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“ When he retired from the Benoh he was in full poBBeesion of his 
great fimiilties, his mind was indeed a store of knowledge. He was 
of ripe experience, his energies ap|)eared to be unabated, and his 
health, though temporarily not so good as usual, was not such as to 
cause his friends any anxiety. Now India and Bengal are suddenly 
bereft of his service — services which might and probably would have 
been, invaluable to the country in many respects. The cause of 
e<lucation in all its branches has lost a staunch friend and an untiring 
advocate. What the Calcutta University, to which he ungrudgingly 
devoted so much of his life, will do without him, it is difficult to 
imagine. 

It has been stated that it was probable that he would take part 
in politics. His knowledge, experience and powers of debate would 
have stood him in good stead and might easily have IihI him to a 
prominent position in public life, which would have given him an 
opportunity of inlliiencing the future of this province, and perhaps 
of India itself. The loss, therefore, which the country has sustained 
through the death of Sir Asutosli Mookerjee is indeed a severe one. 
It will be difficult if not impossible to find any one, who will Rdef|uate- 
ly fill the gap caused by his <leath. 

We deeply regret his death for reasons of a public nature, we 
mourn the loss of a friend with whom we Iiavc been intimate for 
many years. We venture to expend our sincere sympathy with the 
members of his family in the great affiictioii which has so suddenly 
and so unexpectedly befallen them.” 


BV PATNA BENCH AND BAR. 

Equally eloquent uinl sviiipnihetir tributes were paid to the 
memory of the late Sir Asiifosh Afoikerji'o by the Hc?nch and Bar of 
the Ptnsi High (Joiirt. Mr. Manuk and Mr. S. Lai spoke un behalf of 
the Bar ond Vakils' Associations respfclivciy. 

Tribute by Chief Justice. 

The Chief Jnstie.!, Hon. Sir Hawiion Miller «id On behelf 
of bench I desire earnestly to express oiir deep regret at the sorroa^nl 
event which you and Mr. Manuk have referred to in such moving 
terms. Only a few days ago Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was amongst 
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OB takiog an active part in our discasBions and to all outward appear- 
ances in full vigour of his manhood. Thought of death muet have 
been as remote from his mind as it was from minds of those with 
whom he was in daily intercourse. To-day with appalling suddenness 
he has passed away from us for ever but the memory of his 
great personality remains so strongly impressed upon us all who have 
been so intimately associated with him in these last months of his 
life that it is difficult to believe that he is no longer with us. The 
shock of his sudden death has been so great that it is hardly possible 
yet to realise the full force of loss which not only his friends but 
the whole of legal profession, i may say the whole of India has 
sustained by his untimely death. Although after many years of a 
brilliant career as a judge of the ('alcutta High Court he had retired 
from the bench and had earned if anyone had right to rest for a 
time from his labours. 1 know from a conversation 1 had with him 
only last week that he was still looking forward to many years of a 
useful career to be spent in the interests of his fellow countrymen 
and especially in the furtherance of welfare of tlie Calcutta Univer- 
sity to which he had alremly devoted so much of his time and energy 
and which was an object very near to his heart. Although more 
eloquent longues than mine will at proper time do justice to his 
achievements and to his characteri 1 may say that the name of Sir 
Asiitosh J^Iookerjee is a household word throughout the High 
Courts of India. His judgments were invariably lucid and a master- 
ful expos'tion of law on every subject with which they dealt. They 
lisid only to be read to feel at once how difficult it would be to arrive 
confidently at any euiiclusion. They had^ only to be quoted to 
command universal respect. Associated with him as we on this 
bench have been for the last four months we could not fail to be 
impressed by Iiis keen intellect , his quick grasp of essentials and his 
power of lucid expositioUi nay more it would be iin]X)ssibIe not to be 
impressed by his couiinaiuliiig personality but perhaj)s of the qualities 
which most impressed itself u]ioii me during the time which we have 
bad advantage of his assistance in dealing with a long and intricate 
case, was one which is not always conspicuous in a {lerson of great 
intellectual \}ovm and strong character. I refer as you have referred 
Mr. Manuk to his unfailing courtesy and kindly feeling which he 
hns exhibited on all occasions. But his loss after those months of 
close association with him 1 almost feel as if 1 bad lost a personal 
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friend. Hie Iobb to those more intimately connected with him ir 
ineetimable. My feelings at this moment are too tense to say any- 
thing more. On behalf of the bench I desire to express our profound 
sympathy with Lady Mookerjee and his family who have been left 
behind to mourn his loss. Out of respect to his memory, the Court 
to-day will be closed for further business. 


CONDOLENCE MEETING AT BHOWANTPUR 

Eloquent and touching tribute^' to the memory of Sir Asiitosh 
Mookerjee were paid at a meeting held at Harrish Park on Wed- 
nesday evening under the auspices of the South Calcutta Congress 
Committee and attended by thousands ot men. Babu Basanta 
Coomer Bose presided. A water colour portrait, of the Bengal 
Tiger decorated with garlands was placed on an elevatad table. The 
proceedings of the memorial meeting commenced with the reading 
of two poems specially com]io8ed for the occasion. 

In moving the resolution giving expression to the deep sense uf 
sorrow suffered by the people of Bhowaiiipiir at the sudden and 
untimely death of Sir Asiitosh, one of the greatest and noblest sod» 
of India, and expressing coiidolencsc with the members of the bereaved 
family. Justice C. C. Ghose said that they met there in the shadow 
of a great calamity — in his judgment the greatest calamity that had 
fallen in this country within the last fifty years. A prince among 
men— a roan among men — had suddenly been called by his Master 
to the region beyond tfie known at a time when his services* if ever 
they were in requisition, were more in requisition at the present 
moment than at any time iu the history of India. 

Sir Asutosh is no more. Their hearts were filled with grief un- 
speakable— no words in the vocabulary of any language that they 
were familiar with, whether English, Bengalee, Hindi, IJnlu or 
Persian, he was certain, wc^re adequate to give expression iu a 
fitting manner to the depth of the sorrow that had been evoked 
throughout the length and breadth of this vast Indian Peninsula. 
He had eeen the official telegrams whiob had poured in Calcutta 
from south, north, east and west. They proclaimed in one voice 
that the people of thic country bad really been strieken down 
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by the passing away of this great man. Of his own personal 
relations with the illustrious deceased he dared not trust himself 
to speak in any gathering great or small. But what was the 
secret of the influence which the deceased exercised over the general 
masses of his countrymen. He had received an ovation in death 
which he never received in life, great as had been the ovations 
which had been accorded to him in life. As far as his small and 
limited experience enabled him to say be had never seen a crowd 
moved as the crowd was which assembled at Howrah station on 
the morning of Monday last, a crowd each member of which 
felt that he had suffered a deep personal loss, a crowd each 
member of which felt that all that he or she could do was to pay 
a silent tribute of genuine respect and reverence to the memory of 
the illustrious dead and to have a last lingering look at those features 
which were delineated in the picture which they saw before them. 
Never were the members of the various sections of the community 
more united than when they repaired to the burning ghat and stood 
in silent reverence to the memory of the great departed. But he 
was asking them if he might, what was the secret of the influence 
which the great man probably unknown to himself exercised over the 
minds of his countrymen ? The secret lay in this that he bad lixed 
his eyes steadfastly and continuously ii|>on that ideal .which was so 
near to his heart, namely, that one day his countrymen, bis dumb 
countrymen might be so elevated through the process of education 
not naturally English education but through the process of education 
that they would one day sooner if |H>3sible, hut surely one day occupy 
a place in the commonwealth of nations res)>eeted at home and feared 
abroail. That was the ideal which that great man had set. Secondly 
in the execution of the great purpose of his life his motto was * what- 
ever thy hand givetli do it with all thy might.’ lie was a hater of 
careless and slipshod work. Whatever he did. great or small, he did 
it Well and he did it with a self-sacrilive which tvas beyond |)aralleK 
Referring to his daily routine of work Mr. Jiisiice llhosh said that 
those who had ex|)erience of his work at High Court would bear him 
out that after his work at High Court Sir Asutosh had energy, 
herculean energy, left in him to work in the University every day till 
9 o’clock with a devotion, should he say with affectionate devotion, the 
interests of his countrymen w’hich if it were repn>duccd in the rising 
t^eneratioti even to the extent of one-twentieth jmrt wronid bring them 
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nearer to that goal for irhioh he set hie eyes. What he wanted was 
that hie countrymen should be possessed of eliaracterj character in the 
higher and wider sense of the word, character which aimed that a 
man should be able to stand on his own feet, erect and fearless. He 
only feared the divine providence whose ways were inscrutable and to 
whose decree (hey had bowed on Monday last but fear of man, 
however exalted the man might bo, whether lie belonged to the race 
the colour of which was white or to a race the colour of which was 
black or brown he had none. 

He was, if the speaker could timeh upon that aspect of his life, 
an intensely religious man. Those of them who were privileged to be 
admitted into the secrets of his inner life knew what iniluence religion 
exercised iiiion him. He ^vas an intensely religious man and this was 
the speaker’s convicrion and this was his abiding faith that his 
strength came from religion because Sir Asutosli realised that with- 
out true religion which did not consist in ni'orely going to the cliiircii 
or temple, religion which consisted in a pure daily life, religion which 
consisted in the performance of duty, social and moral, nothing euiiM 
be done. It was as he had said iiis abiding faith and eonviction that 
Sir Asiitosh’s stnmgtii came from the Most Iliidi, that his strength 
came from the Divine Dispen-er of what was gootl and true. And lie 
felt almost everyday of his life that so long his health and slreiigtli 
were spareci to him his God would never fail him. And therefore he 
wanted his countrymen to be (lossessed of character— character which 
would come from the cultivation of the natural tal.^nts of the man, 
character which would eome through education. He wanted his country- 
men to be possessed of true cliaracter of that religious spirit without 
which no work howisver great or small was ever siiceeissfiil in this world. 

Sj, jV. Cif/iiifrn. 

Babii Nirrnal Chandra Chiindar on rising to speak said that he 
wa.s very grateful to the departed great, for his relations with him 
were very conlial and he was unable to siN^ak* any further as his heart 
was filled with bitter mental agony. Uabii Prafiilla Kumar Cliakraharty 
remarked that it was on Monflay last that he felt that Sir Asntosii 
wielded so much influence over his countrymen. The gap caused by 
his demise would not soon lie filled up. When Sir Asutosli left Ibt* 
High Court, they fondly expected that he would devote his time and 
energy for the good of the country in a wider spherci but all their 
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hopes were dashed to pieces. The bold stand of Sir Asulosh before 
Lord Cnrzon in the Calcutta University reform allowed how an in- 
dependent man at the helm of affairs could withstand insurmr untable 
odds and ends. 

Babu Anil Haran Koy said that the first thin^ which struck him 
most at the Howrah Station was that, when they had learnt to honor 
and pay homage to such a man their goal was near. Firmness, and 
not vacillation was the keynote of his life. Unlike most of the 
Bengalees who had no grim determination, but only “ Hiijug/’ Sir 
Asutosh would stick to his work with leech-like devotion. The 
speaker then narrated how Sir Asutosh told him that like steam- 
roller work must be done.” 

His whole life was a life lived after that ideal. Indcpciideocc, 
Anil Babu remarked was wedde i to his life. Unlike others, Sir 
^\suiosh did not sell his coiiseieiu-e when patted on his back by the 
powers that be. He did not eare for the frowns or favours of the 
Bureaucracy and his whole life’s activity was a typical instance of 
that. 

Bahu Srish (’liandra (Miatterjec said that the best and noblest 
way of reviving the meinory of Sir Asutosh would be to folloiv in 
the footsteps of the illiistrioii.s ilecease<l. lie th(*ii said that his deep 
and genuine love For Indian dress showed the metal of which he was 
made. It was Sir Asutosh who had made Bengali an optional 
subject up to B.A. Exaiiiiiiatioii of the ("alciilta University. 

Babu Sublias C. Bose on ri.sing to speak, said that he was grateful 
to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for being able to speak in Bengali and for 
this they should forever be so. * 

‘V. SubhMckandrti Hmv, 

The main cause of their sorrow was that they expected much of 
Sir Asutosh then, imt that they would have been a bit less sorry 
even if he had died later, but that their sorrow was now greater in- 
asmuch as they exi)ectcil that his whole time, unsurpassed intellect and 
tiiidaiinted energy would bi? cousecrated towards the eniaiicipation of 
their motherland. Even on the ^7th May some people ciiijuireJ as 
to when Sir Asutosh would join the Congress. M hether they 
agreed with the teaching of the Calcutta University was altogether 
a separate thing but the one thing which he hsul done was that the 
University was solely in the hands of Bengalees. The (?alcitlta 
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University could not be destroyed when the storm uf N. (\ O. blew 
over the country since the people had faith in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
They might not agree with him, but it could not be gainsaid that 
many {Xiople had faith in him. 

The chief trait in his character was his towering personality, the 
like of which could not he found in Kengal, India and rarely in the 
world. lie had a soft corner in his heart for young men, but that was 
not the reason why his was a bye- word, in the country. There were 
leaders who loved young men^ but his |>ersonality was the greatest of 
all. Many of their countrymen who had not high posts in the 
Government did not always maintain their self-rcK|)ect, but that 
could not be said of Sir Asutosh. He under all circumstances^ kept 
his dignity and prestige intact. His daily life showed how he bcliawil 
with Europeans, and his latest tussle with Lord Lyttoii would he 
written in letters of gold. 

Young men were always easy of access to him. One (l.*iy*s 
acquaintance would enable him to appreciate the worth of a stmlfut. 
He then ap]iealed to the young men to emulate the fcaeliing of the 
illustrious deceased. 

The President said that Sir Asutosh Mookerjtr was the greatest 
jewel of India. The place left vacant by him could never he tilleil 
up for many years to come, if at all. In his lifetime he had seen 
many great educationists, great lawyers, great jmlgcfs hut he had never 
seen a greater educalionist, a greater lawyer and a greater judge than 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Then Bahu llemcndni Nath l.)as (iiipta moved the following 
resolution which was garrieil tinaniinoiisly all standing. That jliis 
meeting of the inhahitaiits of South Caleiiita grieved at the suddcMi 
demise of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the pride of Bengal and one of tkc 
greatest men of India, offer their heart-felt condolence to the liereaved 
family. 

A copy of the resolution was also sent to the eldest son of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. 

After the nieiding hail terminated the garlanded photo of tlw 
savant was taken in a proctssion to his house. 
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THE LATE SIR ASUTOSIl MOOKEIIJEK. 

Last week we announced the illness at Patna of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. Little did we then know that this week it would be our 
painful duty to reconl the end of his "rest career. On Sunday last 
at about a quarter past six in the evenin»:, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
in the hei{;ht of his s;Iory, in the plenitude of his powers and of his 
authority, breathed his last. He was stricken down in the midst of 
his work, a martyr if ever there was cne, to conscience and to 
industry. No man in our time has been more justly l)cdoved by his 
family and his friends. By the unsearchable counsels of the Disposer 
of Bvents he has been called suddenly :ind without warning to his 
account. We are still dazed under the blow which has befallen us. 
It is too sooiu as yet, even to attempt to realize its full meaning, but 
this, at least, we may say at ouc-e and with full assurance that he has 
left to his |H*ople a memory and an example which they will never 
for&fet — a memory of ^reat opix)rtunitie4 greatly employed and an 
example which the humbleiit. of his countrymen will treasure and 
strive to follow, of simplicity, connate, self-denial, tenacious devotion, 
up to the last moment of consrioiis life to work, to duty and to 
service. 

It is difliciilt, perhap.< it is iiii|)ossible to define or even to explain 
the subtle |iower of his personality. He had none of the vulgar 
marks of a successful lea«ler either of thought or action. He 
founded no school, nor was he the author or the a]x>8tle of any 
system, constructive or even ethical. In a^sense it is trac that he 
left behind no disciples and to those who think th.at no man can 
stamp his impress upon his geiieiution unless he is either a dogmatist 
or a partisan his great career will be a constant puzzle. But to those 
who knew him and saw him in his daily life as an erudite and 
|)atieiit judge of the Calcutta High Court or as the most ]K)vrerful 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Tniversity the secret of his ^lower 
is no mystery. We cannot iio|ie to see again the counterpart of that 
gigantic mind in whose pri»sence intellectual lethargy was stirred into 
life and intellectual pretentiousness sank into abashed silence. Still 
less can we ho|)c to see a character such as his, the union of worldly 
sagacity with the most traiisiHirent simplicity of nature, an intelligence 
keen and unsleeping, but entirely detachcil and absorbed in the 
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fortunes of tlie great institution of the Calcutta University. Upon 
his generosity no call could be too heavy, with his delicate kindliness 
he was ever ready to giv-i the best hours of either the day or the night 
to help and to advise the humblest of those who appealed to him for 
aid. These are the qualities or some of the qualities which wens the 
secret of his personality. On the moral, as on the intellectual side he 
had endowments rare in themselves, still rarer in their combination. 
No man of our time, and few men of any time can be more truly 
said to have lived for the sake of his work. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, in whatever environment of eirentn- 
stances or condition he might have been placed would liave been, as he 
was always and everywhere a great and dominant iscrsonality. As 
a judge he has left his impri^ss uiK>n the administration of justice in 
India by his legal lore and wide and extensive knowledges of the 
development of legal institutions. We had in him an arbiter ripe 
in experience, judicial in teni|)er, at onre a levercnt worshipper 
of our trailitions and a watchful guardian of our liberties. 
As the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta ITniversiiy, as a 
Syndic and a Senator for over thirty years, he has earni*d the 
gratitude and affection of millions of Bengali students for whose 
sake the best energies of his great life were given. Both the country 
and the Calcutta University are the |)oorer by his death. Bengal 
has lost in him a man of letters, who did mote than any one to un- 
lock to Bengalis the tr-fasiire-house of their literature. It is as 
difficult for us to think of the ('aliMitta University without Sir 
Asutosh as it would have been to think of Sir Asutosh without the 
Calcutta University. Fos the liest part of 10 years, their lives Iim'c 
been closely entwined and we shall not be guilty of exaggeration if we 
say that during this time his character and inlliieiiee more than any 
other single force have been the thrcail which has ;x>nnected unbroken 
the continuous identity of the University of (’aicntta and bound 
together successive generations of students. That thread worn out 
by ceaseless service has snapped. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, jierliaps of all men of this generation 
came nearest to the mould and ideal of manhood which every Indian 
would like, his son aspire to and if possible to attain. The bounty 
of nature enriched and developed not only by early training but hy 
constant self-discipline through life blendi.*d in him gifts and graces 
which taken alone are rare and in such attractive union rarer still 
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Body, mind and character, each made its separate contribution of 
faculty and of experience to a many-sided and harmonious whole. 
What he was, he gave, gave with such ease and exuberance that it may 
be truly said of him that wherever he moved he seemed to 
radiate vitality and charm. He was, as we all know, a 
strenuous fighter. He has left behind no resentments and no 
enmities, nothing but a gracious memory of a manly and winning 
personality, the int-moiy of one who served with an unstinted measure 
of devotion liis generation and his country. 

It is such a career that has been cut short while still in the 
exercise and promise of unexhausted powers and |X)S8!bilities. Pro- 
vidence, in its wisdom, has given him sudden release from his 
burden of care and toil. i(e has been snatched away in what we 
thought was the full tide of a buoyant life, still full of promise and 
of hope. What more can we say? We can only bow once again 
befora the decrees of the .'Supreme Wisdom. Those who loved him — 
and they are countless — in all .*( 01)0018 of opinion, in all ranks and 
walks of life when they think of him will say to themselves 

** This was the happy Warrior; this was He, 

That every Man in arms should wish to be.*’ 

[fV/e Hfhttr U€ralii\ 


BKN«AL IN MOUKNING. 

Bengal has sustained an irreparable loss by the sudden death 
in (|uick succession of two of her foremi>st sons. In Sir Asiitosh 
Clioudhiiry Bengal loses a gentleman ^ to the manner born,* an 
erudite scholar, an imperial judge and a life-long worker in the cause 
of social and political reform — and more especially in the cause 
of National Kdiicatinii. The Council of National Education 
startinl in Bengal in the hey-day of the Swadeshi agitation of 
1905 owes not a little of its brilliant success to the sage 
counsel and unwearied vigilanci* of Sir Choiulhiiry. In fact', after 
the death of the late lamented Sir llashbeliary (ihose, the piloting 
of this indigenous effort was left mainly to the illustrious gentleman 
whose loss we mourn to-day. The National Council of Education has 
now opened out a big Technical (College with modern equipments and 
buildings on an extensive plot of land within a few miles’ distance 
from Calcutta : and this will be a more enduring testimony to Sir 
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Choadbury's life-work than any monument in colour or marble. 
Alongside of this beneficent work^ Sir Choudhury was an ardent 
believer in the cause of female education and temperance and was 
ably helped by his illustrious spouse (now deceased). In Politics 
Sir Choudhury was an honest independent : it was he who bad the 
insight and courage to speak out at Burdwan “ A subject nation 
has DO politics — meanings we believe, that constitutional mendi- 
cancy, the way of the moderate, had no place in any sincere effort 
at India’s getting rid of slavery. lie attended the eventful Nagpur 
Session of Congress and though later on he entered the reformed 
Council in Bengal, he was shrewd enough not to go in for any of the 
Ministerships, though as Minister for Kdiicatioii he would have 
shone out much better than the gentleman who ultimately ran the 
Education portfolio. Honestly speaking Sir Choudhury stood in 
a class a|)art — the pink of refined courtesy and a {aitriot — working 
for his country within the limitations of his training and temper* 
a finished scholar and a gentleman of true Indian tone and tint. 
Bengal’s life is very much the poorer by the loss of such a 
liersonality. 

In Sir Asutosh Mnokerjec not only Bengal but entire India is 
a loser. Mathematician, jurist, jinlge, educationist, a Bengalee to 
the tips, fearlessly independent and aggressively nationalistic in inner 
mind and outer habits and habiliments, dictator and organiser of 
Bengal’s University life for at least a fpiarter century, patron and 
protector of scholars and savants of the old school and the new, the 
students” eternal refuge, .\sutosh Mookerjee did more for the 
intellectual Bengal of the present generation than any other single 
man. lie adroitly ivsisteff the (*ur/.oiiiHn efforts at repressing higlipr 
education in Bengal : he made, hv unwearied effort and skilful distri- 
bution of {latronage and power and In sheer grasp of the fiind»mentals 
as well as details of University firoblems, of the Calcutta University, 
a magazine of jiower, " a state within a state,” a miniature replica 
of Swara*. He fought Biireaiicmtic influences at Calciiita-Darjeeling 
and Delhi-Siriila with annoying success, observing the rules of the 
game much better than his adversaries : he broke down the Civilian 
and £uroi)ean ring-fence of autocracy in the realms of Higher 
Education for ever : he opened out promising careers of research 
and advanced study and teaching for brilliant Indians of all Indian 
provinces on an Indian scale of remuiiemtion and gave a big impetus 
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to Indian subjects : he gave an inii)ortant place to all Indian Verna- 
culars in the University curricula — ^and he had been engaged in 
changing the University from an Examining Body to a more or less 
residential type fostering corporate life and higher research with 
increasing public support and sympathy. As a member of the Sadler 
Commission, it is an open secret that he influenced the whole show 
by tactful handling and superior resonrccH of an informed intellect. 
His manly stand against the unseemly overtures of Lord Lytton with 
regard to the Vice- Chancellorship has becfome by now a matter of 
history and his spirited letter of remonstrance is now literature. 

His suideii death removes one of the most arresting figures of 
modem India and is a serious blow to the cause of Indian Education. 

Sir Mookerjee's eneyclopa?dtc knowledge of law is matter of 
couimoii knowledge and his learned judgments are models of con- 
centrated legal acumen and scholarship ; his general scholarship were 
extensively varied and his later passion seems to have been historical 
and arclneological studies favourable to the new Indian renaissance 
as much as higher mathematical and scientific researches. In matters 
social he was an orthoilox Hiiitlii and yet stood rooted to the real 
principles of the Hindu Samaj which transcends mere Demckaru^ 
the temporary ail just inents of |iassin«^ days: so that he felt in honour 
bound to remarry his daughter who ha«l bcea widowed shortly after 
the first marriage and he stuck to his guns unbowed by blasts of 
popular prejudice ami orthoilox hue and cry. Horn in an unlucky 
Goiiiitryi the play-gfoiiiul of extra-Imliaii power and greed, Sir 
Mookherji kept his ideals high, his life unsullied, his domestic rela- 
fions pure and sivect — ami attUH^raejf af He was a man of 

hinod and iron ; a true Bisniarckian ty|)e, a bnlliant student of human 
psyeholoiry, apaat master in the management of men, a real kshatriya 
in the guise of a Brahiniii, swaying eircunistanees to his ivill, an i lol 
of the people, a terror to eiitrenehed privilege — he would have risen 
to the very highest {msitioii in the country under a Swaraj Oovern- 
tnent. His memory of names and facH*!« was wonderful : his grasp 
of details was the etivi and the despair of his op|K)neii*s : bis strong, 
hilarious optimism disarmetl opijosition and carried everything before 
it: relentleu /m fVi/e, beneficfn* an ikf kin wiH jtiis inthmiUble. 

His Very faults were the excess of his strong virtues. The Bengal 
is dead : the man who rhiiiocen>s.like traversed the ways of 
fruitful work is no more: m«v he in his new inoamition emerge as 
28 
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A LioDj the undisputed matter of the four comers of a Resurgent 
India I From this distance, across the foamy waters of the Bay, 
Indians of all classes in Burma will join in the chorus of wail that 
will be vojoed from one end of Bengal to the otlier, that will rever- 
berate in all Indian centres of culture and education, at this loss 
which esnnot be refiaired. For who could hope to step into the shoes 
of the illustrious deceased ?— all India has not his equal, in his speci- 
fic field of work. We send out, with hearts heavy -1 iden. condolences 
to the bereaved family. May Gol take His faithful Servant to His 
bosom I And may He pro 8 (ier the Iiidianised University of Bengal, 
tbe legacy of a life’s work left t j posterity by Sir AruIohIi 
Mookherji I 

[/iiiHffoou Mail] 


THK LATK SIR ASUTOGI MOOKERJKE. 

It is with tin* deepest regret that we have to reeonl the unex- 
pected death of Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee just siiiiKUiiiced by the 
Associated Press. This sad news following iiiiinediaiely the death 
of Sir Asiitosh Chowdury has had a shocking effect on the piiblie 
mind as it removes two of the l>est sons of the presi*nt generation 
from the public life of Bengal. Not only people in Hengal but all 
Indians will deeply inonrn the dea'h of Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee, the 
most clistingi'ished leader and patriotic worker of Meiigiil. Sir 
Af^utosh Mookerjee ordy recently retired from the Calcutta High 
Court, after completing i^distiiiguisheil career in the Bciieh for about 
two decades. He would have completed the sixtieth year next Jinie 
but it was understood that for some private reason he retired a 
little earlier than the scheiiiiled time, ’'^ir A 8 ut 4 )sh is |)erhaps liest 
remembered as a diMtingiiished scholar and ''father” of modern 
education in Bengal. All that he dhi for the n*Fnrm of the (JalcnttH 
University and his valuable work in ctmnection with the (?aleiitta 
University Commission are matters that cannot Ije dealt with in a 
brief paragraph. It is he who practically made the University of 
Calcutta what it is at present. At one lime it was regarded that it 
was im|)088ible to think of iSir AsuUisb aiiart from the University: 
he was so deeply identified with it. After a distinguished career 
in the University, in which he never stood seooiid in his lifci he 
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entered the Bar and in an incredibly eliort time be commanded a 
high practice in the Calcutta Uif^h Court on the appellate side aa 
he was barred from the original side being a Vakil. In recognition 
of his high talent he uas laised to the Bench from which he retired 
in December last. He wmk engaged in the famous Diimraon Kaj 
case at Patna. Hu was an orthodox Hrakmin, but his orthodoxy 
was based ui)oii deep study of religion and enlightened conduct 
in social sphere. Inspitu of great social oppositiuii he had the 
courage to marry his daughter a second time after she became a widow 
very early. He was a member of the Imperial Ijegislative Council 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Minto in the pre-refurm days. He 
has left four sons, the eldest being a Vakil of the Calcutta High 
Court and a Senator — a daughter and wife. 'We offer our condo- 
lence to the bereaved family in their sorrow. 

r Thr Triinni] 


SIR .VSrTOSH MUKHERJKE. 

The news of the death of »Sir Asiitoi«h Mukerjec, which occurred 
yestenlay at Patna whither he had gone to conduct the famous 
Diimraon case will cast a gloom all over India, but the shadow 
will be deeiiest in Bengal, the sci*ne of his beneficent 
life-work. His tireless effetrts for the welfare of the 
('alcutta University, an«i tin* resultant achievements furnish a great 
and inspiring example of what one man of energy can do in his own 
lifetime to promote the cause of education in his country. His 
tenaidty and even his occiisioiial ferocity in (^efenee of things which 
he thought- worthy of defence earned him the nickname of 'The 
Tiger of Bengal but the nickname was not given in .abhorrence as 
was the case with the nickname of another “ tiger,” but i:i admiration 
of his cc»urage and tenacity. Sir Asutosh was for many years a Judge 
(and for some lime acting Chief Justice) of the (talent ta High Court, 
a post which he resigned less than a year ago in order to devote 
himself entirely to his work for his lieloved University, of which he 
has been many times Vice-ChaiiccHor. He was a member of the 
famous Calcutta University (Commission ; and in his more recent 
correspondence with Lord Lytton, always in defence of the University, 
he won fresh laurels in the opinion of nil Indians. The Post-graduate 
scheme of the Calcutta University was his work. In fact he loved 
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and cared for the University as a husband loves and cares for his 
bride ; and his death must leave that institution in a widowed state. 
Sir Asutosh was sixty years of age. His death was suddeiii for he 
was ill only for four days previously^ and the serious turn the 
illness took was not anticipated. His memorial is the Calcutta 
University. All India sorrows with Bengal fo-day for the loss of one 
whose service to Bengal reflected glory on all India. 

[The Btmbag Chrodde] 

The death of Sir Asutosh Mukerjee deprives India and |iartieularly 
Bengal of not nnly a great lawyer and distingiiishcHl judge but also 
of an eminent educationist and counig^ous patriot. He was one oF 
the most forceful personalities of liis day in the province and with 
his versatile genius indomitable will and rare energy easily t)eoaini* the 
master in every sphere of work he chose to enter in the service uF 
his country. This brought him the reputatiuii nF a self-willed 
autocrat and gave room for varituis charges being levelled against 
him by his colleagues and opponents. But judged by the solid work 
he has been able to show to his cn;din and tin* stupendous naliire of 
the obstacles he overcame by his /.imI ami determination, winning nut 
a few victories against the hiire.iiicr%(;y who st«»oi| in his way, we 
must say he ii«ed his strength and f|ualitifs on good and nnhie 
pur|io8e. It was he more than any other man in Bengal who mule 
the Calcutta University whit it is at the present iliy. The pissioii 
with which he desired freedom fnmi official interference f^r oiir 
Universities was seen from the courigeons fight that he put up as 
Vioe-C'hanoellor, with LdhI Lyttoii and his Kducation Minister before 
he resignerl his post. He iiail a high c*meeptioii of the functions of 
a University and his incessant labours in connection with refuriiiing 
the Calcutta University bore fruit not only in reconstructing the 
latter into an Oflificc which challenges comparison, judged by other 
tests than examinatior 'i with any advanced University in Riiro])i*, hnt 
also inducing other provinces t<o take up to University reform and 
reconstruction with a zeal and earnestness unknown in the history of 
Indian educational progress, so far. His contribution to the cause 
of Indian erlucational renaissanoe was thus e|XMsh-makiiig and his loss 
at a time when much still remains to be done should be considered ir- 
re{iairable. [The llmde] 
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It iff with profound regret that we have to record elsewhere 
the death of Sir Ajsutosh ^fookerjee| which sad event took 
place at PCitna on the 25th evening. Sir Asutosh had been on a 
visit to that City in conneciion with the Dumraon case, but acute 
dilation of the stomach develo|ied during tlie last three or four days, 
and the end came last Sunday evening quite unexpectedly. A pallor 
of gloom will descend over the whole country at the news of the 
death of this illustrious Indian ; for .Sir Asutosh stands among 
the greatest of India’s cultured sons, as one who has worked hard 
and well in the arduous task of the Nation-building. His sterling 
independence, demonstrated many times in the course of the tights 
he had to put up on behalf of the Calcutta University with both the 
(’entral and Bengal (joverninenis, had won for him the title, ’ The 
Tiger of Bengal ” ; but with his independence, Sir Asutosh com- 
bined a versatility and culture which very few can claim. His legal 
learning was profound ; as an authority on matheniati *s he occupied 
a very distinguished place, and there are to his credit many books on 
that subject ; his acquaintance with the ancient learning of the 
Hindus was deep and considerable. 

Born in June, l8Ht, Sir .Asutosh \va* ediiC'iteJ in the Presidency 
College and later the City (/ollege, Calcutta, fmm which he took 
his B.A. degree in lbS4. He stood first in Mathrmatics in the 
.M.A. examination next ye-ir. In tS^d, he won the Premchand 
Koychand Siudentsliip, ainl in tne meanwhile joined the Asiatic 
Society making contributions in mathematical subjects to the press, 
which have been since incor|iorated in the text books of the ('am- 
bridge University. In ISSS he was enrolled as a Vakil, and from 
1887-92, was Professor of Mathematics at the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, while, in IS97, he was appointed 
Tagore Professor of Tjaw at the Calcutta University. 

It was but Siting that upon such a man, honours should have 
fallen thick. 1890 saw him a representative of the University in 
the Beng^al Counoii, to which he was again returned from that 
constituenoy in 1001. In 1908, the contest for the Bengal seat in 
the Imperial Council was between tiie Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
Siirendranath Banerji and Sir .Ashiitosli, ami the latter came 
oat successful. His opposition to the Ollicial Secrets Bill and his 
strong support of the Universities Bill are well-known, and his work 
on the Council terminated only by his elevation to the Bench of 
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the Calcutta High C'liirt in. 1904. As a Judge, Sir Asutosh has 
Fully sustained ihe high traditions of the Calcutta High Court, 
and his judgments have been always looked upon as weighty, and 
full of learning, serving to develop Indian law in all its branches. 
His retireiiieiit from the Bench took plsct* only a few mon'hs back. 

There is one aspect of Sir Asiitosh’s activities to which especial 
attention should be drawn, and that is as the executive head of the 
Calcutta University, as its .Vice-Chancellor, since 1900. It is not 
too much to say that to Sir Asutosh mainly, the University owes its 
premier position in India; and the gain has been not only that of 
(>alcntta but of all India, for Sir Asutosh^s example as a zealous 
guardian of educational freed* »m has had a stimulating effect on tlu? 
country. His service on the Calcutta University (commission, the 
Indian Universities Commission and similar ()odies, is a matter of 
educational history. Sir Asiitosh’s contributions to Indian Nativinal 
life, educational, cultural, juridical, have been truly great. His 
simplicity has been a marked feature, and of him it c.iii be saiil that 
he led a life of plain living and high thinking. As President of the 
Asiatic Society of Dengal, his contribution to Oriental learning, to 
the task of unveiling to the West and Westernised Indians the j[*lory 
of India’s past has been immense. Though he has been reinoveil 
from us by the hand of Providence — sixty is not an advanced age, 
even for an Indian — the memory of his life, so great and loftv, yet 
so simple, will bi.* treasured for long by his grateful countrymen. 

[iWw /«///«] 


The demonstra'ion on .Monday, paying respects to the earthly 
remains of the illustrious Sir Asiifosh .Mookerjei* and expressing 
grief at his demise, had irr parallel, quite in keeping with the tion 
pareil nature of the man. Tlie list of the mourners admitted of no 
distinction, not only as to religious |iersiiasioiis, creed or colour, but 
also as to friend or enemy, admirer or detractor and vilitier. IIis 
unique greatness closed all ranks and formed the entire Indian 
population into a Inimogeneous whole. The extremely tragic sudden- 
ness of bis exit from various fields of earthly activities, particularly 
from the Universitj*, which is in a state of transition, is such as to 
fill all thii king n»inds with misapprehension in reference to the 
future. But as fatalist and optimistic Hindus having an unlimited 
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and unshakable confidence in proviiience being the fountain-head of 
pure good, we gather consolation from the belief that it is He, who 
has summoned his servant fo eternal rest, of course not a moment 
too previously, fijr to think so would be a sin, will bless his surviving 
liei'tenaiits and comrades and give them strength enough to fight 
to a finish the war that he leaves unfinished against the enemies of 
Indian progress up in arms to reduce ('alcutta University to a state 
of dependence. We conclude with our expression uf hearty condo- 
lence to Sir Asiitosh’s bereaved family, whose burden of grief will, 
we hope, he lightened by the whole nation bearing it as one man. 

[Top Ti'legraph^ 


POOR BENGAL. 

Bengal is peculiarly unfortunate in losing her greatest son of 
the age, at a time when he had east off the fetters of Government 
service and was prepared to give all his time for the service of the 
mother. He had not yet completed his sixtieth year and was 
in full vigour of body and mind ; no change took place in his health 
that might give tiie slightest hint that the earthly career of the 
person, whom the people in all spheres of activity looked forward to 
for counsel and guidance, would close now. This however came 
with such dramatic suddenness that the news as flashed by Associated 
Press stunned all Btuigal. The sense of lt>ss caused by the death of 
Sir Asiiiosh Chaiidlinri, which took place on Friday, plunged the 
people ill profound grief, and, just two days after, the nation was 
confronted with the news that Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee ]iassed away 
at Patna. The affairs at Tarakeswar are crying for counsel from 
him. The political field is demanding his leadersliip. 'I he riiiver- 
Ktiy has to be re-urganizcd and its affairs re-ad justed- But where 
is Sir Asutohli ? From Patna his presence here was recjiiisilioned 
at least once a week, and (he business of the rniversity, that had 
waited for him being rel(*asi*d altogether from the case at Patna, 
is still waiting. But where is Sir Asiitosh ? He is translated to that 
plane, where there is no sting of maliei*, no aniniosity, no underhand, 
surreptitious dealing and no undertone tale-bearing and eaves-drop- 
pi*>g. But is this time for the translation of the iierson, who is a 
qua non to Bengal ? Who is then* to take his place, {lartioularly 
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in febe affaire of the University? Who is then to smooth angiila. 
rities of Government ? Where is the man to stand above all for the 
maioteuanee of a Bengalee enltare that should be as little 
as possible by occidental influences ? ” Who is to be the mainspring 
of the University and to supply tlie motive power ? Wlio is there 
with the regulations at his fingers* ends and with the history of the 
last SO years to the minntest {Mrticiilars so much at his command ? 
How is then the University to be re-organised and re-constriicte«l ?' 
The senators have so long strenuously fought under the generalship of 
the deceased worthy against attempts at demolishing the antomimv 
which has ever been the privilege of Calcutta University. Will that 
autonomy be kept intact, or will it be a thing of the past, and the 
autonomous Institution re Inccd to a Go\'ernment department ? The 
E»glitkmaH, while |iaying due re8|)ects to the departed great man 
for his genius and for his towering personality, makes a reference to 
his autocracy and says that, but for that autocracy, he nunld 
have served the cause of the University even better. But this 
leads us to the question — ^ill democracy be able to steer the vessel 
of thi University to tli - great, goal, which the autocracy of the de- 
parted great man has s<'i up before it ^ ^'aleiitta University, as it is, 
is a unique Institution. How much greater would it i)o, if the goal 
for which Sir Aiistosh was shwlily working, wen? reachml. But, if, 
insteail, a less ambitious project were adopted with no regard for 
the high and lofty ideal of the deceased sponsor, then it would mean 
nothing short of a disaster, which every <on of liid and everyone, who 
has the welfare of this country at heart, might to exert his utmost to 
avoid. All Calcutta was in mourning on Monday and all India iniist 
be mourning his loss. * But this feeling of grief and the exhibiiinn 
of it will rather lx? a source uf iiiie<isines8 to the high s ml if the 
mourners finish their portion hy weeping and do not pletige tlicm- 
selvea to the leading of the University to its goal with its autonomy 
and high ideals quite intact. It behoves all classes, in the same way 
as they have done I onour to his memory, to be united like one man 
to support his scheme and his ideal so that his beloved Institution, 
that he leaves in a state of imperfection — a factor which must be 
a source of solicitude to the de|iarU?d soul, may be led to its goal in 
the fulnen of glory and triumph. 
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THE LATE SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 

The gloom in which the demise of Sir Asutosh Chaiidhuri had plunged 
the public had scarcely time to abate, when it was overwhelmed on 
Monday morning last by the new8pai)er announcement of the death at 
Patna of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. Sir Asutosh Mookerjec retired from 
the Bench only the other day, in ail but full possession of his usual 
bodily vigour and cariying with him the universal desire that, freed 
from the trammels of oilice, he would bo able to use his great powers 
of brain and body, undimmed by age and undiminished by use, 
in rearing up and rehabilitating the piditical life of Bengal and 
through Bengal of India. But the Fates have ordered otherwise, 
and Bengal stands to-day bireft of licr noblest son and stunned 
by a blow of well-nigh inealculible mngnitude. Monday morning, 
when his remains arrived by rail at Howrah, witnessed a scene un- 
jiaralleled in the history of this City. The usual communication 
between Howrah and (hlctitta eoiiM not be re-established owing to 
:i break-down of the iiii*ehanieil arrangement of the bridge : but 
nirmbers of the public fniin High (.'ourt Judges to clerks in offices 
ami sehoolhoys took whatever • ther moans of transport were a^^ailable 
to cross ill onlor to obtain a last glimpse of the departed, so 
large a space did his groat personality till in the thoughts of the 
population, irrespective of rank and education. This spontaneous 
cxliihitiiin of love aii«I revenmet* on tlic part of the general public 
was suitably responded i * hv his Lordship the Chief Justice imme- 
diately ordering a complete closing of the Court and its offices for 
the tlay. The bier was practically taken possession of by the crowd 
which led it, very appropri.afely, first ti» the Senate House of the 
Calcutta University, to which Sir Asutosh had given of his best, 
and followeil it in proces-sion to the hiirning ghat at Kalighat, which 
in the evening presented a si»ectacle not likely to be repeated within 
the life-time of the present generation. 

Tributes to the memory of the great departed are being i>aid all 
over the country, and the newspajK^rs arc ringing with expressions 
of unfeigned sorrow from e%'ery ipiartor. In other columns of this 
bsiie will be fountl those {mid on Monday last at the Patna High 
Court and on the following day at the (Silent ta High Court. Nearly 
every r.spect of the deceaseirs public activities has been suitably 
*w»gnised in the s|K'eches made «».* those i-eoasi »ns, and all that 
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remains for ns to do at the present moment is to stress the faet 
which is apt to be overlookeil in all such notices of a man who stood 
for nearly forty years as the very embodiment of brain, life and 
power, that his heart was even larger than his brains. Tlio piitdin 
feel not merely that they have lost a lender, but a friend. The 
student population of Ilen^al in partieiilar have lost in him one who 
loved them as no one else in Bengal lia*« ilone since the passing of 
Pundit Vidyasagar. To them and to the members of his bereavi-d 
family we offer o!ir sineerest condolence. 

[7/e Ctifriitfn U'rr/rft/ 


The week-end recorded tw'o tiotabii* deaths in Deni^alee sooi«‘ty 
On Saturday quietly paw-l away Sir Asiito-^h ('li:iu<1liiiri ami on 
Monday morning all Calcutta was startled b\ a Patna telegram 
that Sir Asutosh Mookerjee had d hi] there after a brief illness on 
Sunday evening. Sir Asutosh Cliaudhori had hi eii bed-ridden fur 
some months past, and for the list few days his end was being 
momently expected. He came of a very aiicimt Br.ihmin fainily 
of Haripore in Pahiia (North Mengal), ami was a disf iutriiished gm- 
diiate of both Calcutta and (’am bridge, a'el wli-ii he was I'alled to 
the Bar and joined the (Jalcutti iligii (Joiirt his suctfsss was almost 
immediate. But the drii»lg«’ry of the law' eoiil I iMt crush his other 
noble impulses, and he eoiild always make time to devoti* a consider- 
able portion of his attention to |*olitics, arts and literature. 11c was 
an unsparing critic, but he never hit unfairly. .And he lU'ver dippeil 
his pen in vitriol. Tt is «rnon9 than tliirty-fivi> years ago that -he 
first administered a well-direcUiI .attack ou the methotl.s of tin* 
Calcutta University at a meeting of the (Miaitinya Library held 
under the pre.sidi'ncy of Mr. Justice Norris, ami the attack coining 
from a pet child of the Uiiiversitv wTvi'd as an eve-opener and it'-’ 
affairs from that day forward ceasoil to bo sacrosanct. In Iiis loof- 
steps many followed in Kuh.«e<|ijerit 3 'earfl. In politics he was a 
Moderate ami during the Partition agitation he was a prominent 
member of Sir (then of course, Mr.) Suiemiraiiatli Banerjea^s (?:ihinel. 

But all his activities were coiinimrl within con.stifulional limits 
and even when along with his chief he fretted most he 
never ihoughi of making a false step and walking into the ex- 
tremist parlour, then just being fitlefl up with the necessary ta|ic«irj* 
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Yet ae President of the Bm-dwan OoiiferencLs tib>ut that period, he let 
fall the dictum that a “ subject-race has no politics ” — a dictum upon 
which the extremist built up the whole fabric of his politics. Sir 
Asiitosh was an ideal father, husband ami brother, lie was fondly 
attached to the family and the family fully reciprocated that feeling. 
In social life he was courtesy personified. 

Sir Asiitosh Mookcrjirc’s death was quite unexpected. He had 
been at Patna since his retiremimt from the Calcutta High Court 
in connection with the Dumraon case and used to come down to 
Calcutta for the week-end. The week before the death he was here 
and his friends found him quite lit and nobody suspected that the 
shadow of death was deepening upon him. lie was a remarkable 
man of his times and Bengal is distinctly the poorer by his loss. An 
eminent Judge, Jurist, Matlieniatieiau (of European reputation), 
and an educationist he oc -upied a very large space in the public life 
of Bengal. And why of Bengal !r 

Latterly he iis«-d to be looked iipui as an All-India national 
asset. Distinguished Eiiglisliineii, who ciime in contact with him 
bore admiring te^fiinony to his towering intellevt, some going so 
far as to freely bracket bini with iin-n like Lord Haldane. And 
both Eiiglislimen and Indians were impressed by bis sturdy indepen- 
dciieein every spluMV of life — on the beiicdi or a.s a member of a depart- 
mental committee. .V'^ulosli was nt» respecter of persons, and ir 
spite of his wide Western eultnre he was an Indian of InJiain. 
But when lii.s work as a Jiulgf will be forgotten, iH)sterity will grate- 
fully Coll template the Calcutta riii\er.sity a-* it is to-day as a gloriom 
monument to his genius. f*ir a very eonsidiuablc portion of his life’s 
activities were bound up witli this very ancient seat of English 
education on this side of India. The irnivorsily was to him the 
breath of his iio.strils and its exp.iii.-ioii on its present lines is his 
work. He lived, moved and had his being in the University— purely 
a work of love inspired by the English patriotism of carrying the 
torch of knowledge to every Bengalee home. And if the University 
authorities |KT|)ctuate his memory— as they must— by a statue, the 
fitting inscription at the pciicstal would be “ Si moniimenliim qiieris 
citcunispice.” Sir Astilosli was a great patron of the merit wherever 
t nil ml and he had many times raiseil a hornet's iicst about his ear 
over this question of the disiributiou of patronage. Evil tongues 
Were let loose, slander Hew about with unreleutiiig ferocity, hearts 
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burnt like molten lava in a volcano — but Asutusli’e instincts were 
always clear. He was seldom got bold of by wrong men and they have 
invariably justified his choice. Bengal has lost one of her greatest sons, 
and she is in deep niourning. 

\Ca2nlal\ 


The death of Asutosli Moo]a.*rjc*e causes a gap in the public Jiff 
of Bengal and India which will long remain unfilled. Among his 
contemporaries there is no one who can take; his place. Among liis 
juniors we do nut know of anybody who can do justice to till his 
various roles even after the lapse of some years of strenuous pre^para- 
tion. Others there are who are eminent in their respective splien-s 
of scholarship, culture, professiuiial work, or public usefiihif'ss, but 
there is no one who is so eiiiiiu^nt in so many fields of activity, who 
is so great a scholar in so many languages and branches of knriw- 
ledge, so great a professional man, so great a man {>( affairs and (.f 
action, so great an admiiiisirator ami so great an :ircbiteet ainl 
builder of iiistiiutioiis as Asiitosh Mookerjee was in his one iml 
manysided personality. 

The boy Asutosb gave* promise of bis futiiri* givalne>s. 
His acndeniic career w.is brilliant. The present writir 

remembers him as his senior fell>i\v-crilli‘gi;iii at tbe 
deney C-ollege. llis one and onh brf/llier lletnaiita Kiiiiiar 

M(X)kerjee, long d(‘eeased in youth, was our class-fellow. That g.ive 
us an opporiiiiiity to know Asutosb later soiiii wliat cl«».sely. .\1 tbi- 
Presidency College we knew liitn ;is Ifading orator «jf tin* Colli’g'* 
Union and a student who was repulefl to know more than some 
of his teachers, particularly in soimr hraiiches of higher m:itheiu:ities. 
His looks, his inoveineiits, his whole liemeanoiir betokened [)erfeet 
self-confidence. He was lurver a fiisliioiiable. young man, though 
bom of well-to-do parents, ami. to fair knowledge, never indulged 
in any luxuries or caught any of the bad habits of the young men of 
the day, as smoking, etc. II<* came to colb'gc; clad in a plain wliito 
I’anjahi .shirt and a f/ltofi of which tli<* plaited front-luck scarcely or 
just reae.hed down to his shoes. \Vn do not rmre.inber liis youthful 
figure usually or ever carrying a chndar on its broad shouldors; for 
which reason he was playfully styleil Presidi*nt of the (Miadar 
Xibaririi Sabha or Society for the Disuse; of the; C'lindtir. 

There is an anr;cdote that before finally adopting the law as his 
profession, he had intended to be- a profe^ssor, but that he gave up 
thfi idea heciiiise he. was given hopes of an appointment, not in the 
superior, but in the provincial service by the head of the education 
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department. Ah was nuturul for u young niun with such great 
powerH, he could not reconcile himself to occupy a secondary 
position in the educational department. He would be in the front 
rank and in the long run first, or he would not be there at all. Had 
he been given a chair in the superior 8er\'icc, he would certainly 
have been able to do much notable original work in mathematics, 
as even while a Htudent he had done some original work in that 
subject; but ]>robably he would not have been able to accomplish 
for the cause of education and research what his position and 
iiillueiice enabled him to do. 

Of his work as a lawyer and a judge, we do not possess 
adequate, first-hand knowledge aiul are therefore not competent 
to speak, lint we have la-ard of bis ]»rofound and extensive 
knowledge of the law, liis remarkable forinisic ability, bis independ- 
i iiee as a judge, and tb«^ great pains be took witb bis judgments. 

lie was for some time one of tia* municipal eommissioiiers (as 
the municipal councillors were then ealled) of t.'alciitta, and also 
member of the ]irovjiicial and imperial legislative councils, and did 
useful work ill all tlu.-se cap.-icities. Had he chosen to devoto as 
iiiiieh of bis time ami energies to municipal work* as Pberor.csliab 
.Mehta did in Ibitiibay. be e*iul*l have easily achieved ns much 
ilistiuetion as, if not greater than, what Mihta did in his native 
cit,\. If be bad elected In br a politician and statesman and 
>|>i eiali/t*fl in Council work, la- iiiigbt have riiblad shoulders with 
and ]iossibly surpassed tiokbale. In fact, no achievement, no 
ili^tinetioii were beyond his reaeb in :in\ lield in which great in- 
tillectual powers, uncoiiiiiirtii rapacity for mastering details, 
n-iiiarkable debating powers, widi' range of information, self- 
cnnfideiK'e. courage, patriotism ami imlcfatigable energy are pass- 
pi »r1.s to success. ^ 

Ibil it w:is the advancement of the causes of education, know- 
Ii-ilge and culture wbieb was his eht>sen field of work, and here he 
achieved eiuiiieiice. Vor these ht» laboured with exemplary devo- 
tion in various di.*grees as no one of his generation, and perhaps 
none of any previous gi^iieration in iiuxliTii India, as far ns wo are 
aware, did. Therefore he was justified in saying as he once did: 

'* ()f myself I may say with gcxsl conscience that, if often I have 
aoi spared others I have never spared luxself. For years now, 
every hour, every iniuuU* I could spare from other unavoidable 
duties — foroniost nmoug them the duties of iny judicial ofticc — 
hns h(>en de,voted by me. to 1‘iiiversity work. Plans and schemes 
to heighten the cfliou*ncy of the V’niversity have been the subject 
iny day-dreams, into which even a biisx man lapses from time 
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to time ; thc)^ have liauuted me in the hours of nightly rest. To 
University concerns, T liave sacrificed all eliiiuce-s of study Hiid 
research, possibly, to some extent, the interests of fsiiiiily and 
friends, and, certainly, 1 regret to say, u good part of my health 
and vitality." 

It is u matter for deep n^gret that, in eoiisecpieiiee, ho has not 
been able to leave behind any original work which is coiniiuii. 
surate with his massive intidlectual powers. 

He was repeatedly ehreted president of the Asiatic Society c>f 
Bengal. In ItXK) he was elected president of the 'rniHtees of llic 
ludian Museiiin, and at about the same time, he became ]iresideiit 
of the Board of Sanskrit K.xaminers in Bengal, lie was also wr 
believe president of the Mahahodhi St>eiety. He. was the founder 
and president of the Mathematical Society of lleiigal. Xowlien 
was he a rruTo ornamental figiirelu-ad. Ills ama/iiig powfr of work 
enabled him to do much iisidiii work in ever\ i‘apaeif>. 

Of the i'aleutta riiiversily. as wi- know it lo-da>. lie was tin- 
chief architect and hiiiiili*!'. In this work lie hail eolieagues and 
helpers, no doubt; but no architecl and builder does evi-r\tbing 
wdth his own hands -■ and .\sutosh Moolo rjee did even that to a 
great extent. For tiu* facts that the Caleiilta Fnivi*rsil\ is the first 
and foreino.st teaching l'iiiversit\ in India, that it teaelns iimre 
students in more subjects than any other Indian rnivfrsity. that 
in many scieiici'.s and arts it has turueil r^ut a laialable :imouiit of 
genuine research, the eliief credit i.'^ iliie to tin' man who has siTVi-d 
it longer and with greater flf‘Votioii n< a iiiifor. a s\iidie and a 
vice-cdiuiicidlor than an\ otlu r pi r>oti. lie was |•r••>idellt of bolli 
the deparlliii'lits of posl-grarlu.ite >tudy. in art^^ aiui seii iiee and 
of mrisl of till! Boards of St inly and l''aeultie> ami Committees: 
hut ahseiiteeisiii was not his forte. — la-aseless aetivit.v was. T'liis 
uiiresiraiued ifidulgi*nee of his voracious ami iiis.-diable appetiti- for 
work was not prudent; it must have told on his health tluaigh that 
was not apparent, and possibly sometiim^s on the fpiality of tIu; 
firorlucrt, tO(i. But wi* |iresiimt\ his devotion and overiiiasferiii" 
self-conridence pn^veiited him from entertaining any thought of 
vpendirig his cimrgies frugally. 

It was evidently Ins patriotic ambition that his University 
should he not only the first in Fnilia but als«i among the first ami 
ill course of tiiiie., Uh? very foremost, in tin* world, though it cannot 
hir said that the policy and iiii;aiis iiml inethoils ailofited for reali/in;4 
that object wen: all calculated to produce that result. He was a 
believer not only in his own iiitelli.*ctual capacity hut in that of 
his counirytiicn. Ucucc it is ihut we find that in his University, 
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every branch of Biiidy is taught at least by some Indian professors. 
Ho bad, of coiirso, no narrow ideas of boycotting foreign talent to 
tlic detriment of the caiiisc? of educalifiii. At the same time, 
In*, took effective steps to previmt tlw? fliseonragciiient, repression 
and siippirssioii of indigenous labait. and for its encHairagemi'nt ; 
Mild lie liad tlu‘. satisfaction to si*e that his faith in the capacity of 
his countrymen had been justified. In both the Palit and (ihoso 
trusts the deeds provide tliat all thi^ professors, fellows, etc., were 
to b(‘ of pure Indian i xtraction. We have no flefinite information 
MS to whether this provision originated with Asuto>h Mookerjoc. but 
it may be presumed that be had something to do with it. In paying 
a tribute to his memrirv Mr. S. H. .Has the Ailvoeale (lenernl. said 
fit the High Court : 

“It was flue to bis persuasive eloquence and liis great work jit 
the rniversity that the late Sir Taraknalh Palit. aial Sir Pash 
Ih harv (ihose wen- iiiiluci'd to make v;n(di munificent donations tf) 
llie Seieniv (’ollegi- attached to lla* riiiversit\ . 

Other donations. Mich as tin- Kliaira F.ndowinent and many 
I. <;er ones, weiv oiilaiiii-d fi»r the Tnivi r<itv by this its most di.stin- 
giiislied alumnus. 

Asntosh Mookerjee fpiite rightly l!MUi:lit tliat the work of 
:i|ipr!ii-ing the ancient civilisation md i-ulture of India should not 
i»i- th«* iii*inopol\ of fori'igners... and ib.at certainly the tinal jndg- 
iiieiit sliiiulf! luif T'-sf with them. Hi-, tli'-refi gave great en- 
c'l'ir.igi inenf tii thi- study «»f ainl res.'ari-h in fh" hi'*iorv of ancient 
Tialia ainl its cult up* ainl civili/atinii. Sum.- of the university 
^'••rkers in this fieM have d»me gooi] work. Tlii* i ncouragement of 
tile study of Pali ami 'fibetan anil Cbini se has indirectly the same 
uiiji ei ill view. Pejuveiiation of an .anident ejvili/i'd people requires 
M lumwledge of its past life and idiaals. The universiiy may be 
exju'cteil to ilo iiiore ill future t»'» suppl\ tills knowledge than it has 
Yfl ilone. 

Cm* hears frequiaitly of the i-vil i-ff-rls Western education 
in India. This is not the invasion to discuss the subject. But one 
may be permitted to reb-r here to at lea^-f i n.- or two good results 
af Wesic'ni educjitinn. If has furnished us with a lingua franca for 
tile educated classf*s in Tndi.n hy means of which they can exchange 
thmight.s and idf*as, know one another, and gradually become 
nnifn»il. The Knglish bmgmigi* has iiNo become n medium of 
«*«nunnnicniion witli the oufsiil.* world. This has im'ikcn down 
fbe isolating walls of Indians self-imnmreim nt and brought her to 
Ibe centre of the current of worlild bought. The gn^nter the spread 
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and expansion of educaiion, tho more are these results brought 
about. Lord Curzon's Univcnity Act was intended to hinder tho 
growth and expansion of higher education. Asutosh Mookctrjfc 
turned it into an instrument for that very growth and expansion- -. 
though quality was often sacrificed to quantity. It is by means of 
Western education that we have also been enabled to know our past, 
and thus to rejuvenate and re-nntionalize ourselves. We havi* 
already referred to what tho university has done in this direeiion. 

But the development of India is not coiitined to only hoary 
antiquity. It has gone on dow'n to our own times. And tlie storv 
of Indian life and culture is not confined to only Sanskrit and Pali 
works and ancient buildings, ruins, sciiipturrs. paintings, coins and 
inscriptions. Much of it has to bo pieced together from the in;iny 
vernacular literatures of India. These have to he studied. I'niliT 
Asutosh Mookorjee the (.'ahuitta l.-niviTsity has inaiigiirated tlu-ir 
study. There is no other university which offers i(*aeliiiig in s«i 
many Indian verimciilars. No doubt, we are still only in the in- 
augural stage. But if these studies are pursued under genuine 
scholars with real (‘iithusiasm. wi* should in eourse of linn; have a 
bettor concopiloii of Indian culture, character and ideals to ins|>ire 
our lives and unify us as a people, than could otherwise lx* obtained. 

The Calcutta University, abaig with some other instiintimiv; 
and men, has given an impetus to tin* study of thc^ Pieiigali langiiae* 
and literature. IVfiglity developments wcailrl await tho future uf this 
study encourage«I hy Asutosh .Mo«ikerji‘e. once it. got out of iN 
present ruts. 

lie once presided over the Bengali Ijiti*rarv (*onfi*rence :ini| 
gave expres.sioii in his address to his nohle rlreain of the glnrinus 
future of his mother tongue and literature*. 

Tho University ha*s in vif?w education in scienci* aiul the arts 
not only of the acadi*niie kind, hut desires also to fosbT technel'.'L'i- 
cal, conimereial and agriculfnral c*diicafioii. Under pmprr giiid-nn'c 
and W'ith tlie rccoifd and jiroper utilization of funds, these pracliral 
departments ought to have a great future. The gn^ntest alnmiias 
of the University bail in him tin* power to ensure this giiiilanri' Jiafl 
control. But he has hec?n <Mit off while still in full possession of 
his vigour of mind and IkkIv. So wi? an* pn*chided from .sei-ing 
what he would have done. 

One of the latest, if not tin* Iiitest of the. studies in which the 
University had hegiin to do isomething under tho initial ivi' ^f 
Asutosh Mookerjec, is fine nrt.s. This shows that he was n-spoiisivi- 
to contemporary forces and exigencies. His ideas were growing , 
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had faooune to new deTioea to gain hia enda. Ckmtnay to appeaa- 
anoe, he waa not in reality indifferent to oritioiam ; for he not in- 
frequently wanted hia eritica to give him conatructive auggeationa. 

It ia not poaaible in a Note to do juatice to the multifaiioua 
aotivitiea of ao great a man. So let ua now csonclude with a few 
obaervationa on the man who wua known all over Bengal aa 
Aau Babu. Aautoah ia a very common name in Bengid; every 
village and town haa aome Aautoahea. Pcraona bearing the 
Aautoah Mookeijee are alao plentiful. But when in Bengal people 
talked and wrote of Aau Babu, there waa no miataking, who waa 
meant. Babu Aautoah Mukhopadhyaya remained and waa proud 
to remain a Bengali Babu to the end of hia daya. Except when 
official work or functions made it absolutely necessary, he would 
never doff hia dhoti and put on any other garments. For instance, 
he attended the meetings of the Sadler Commission in his national 
dress. He lived like a Bengali Babu. dressed and ate and spoke and 
moved about like one. That was an outward manifestation of hia 
patriotism and nationalism. He was perfectly accessible to every 
rmo, from the humble student u^iwards. He would listen patiently 
and sympathetieallv to all that one had to say, and would reatty 
do wlint he could, not mendy say he would try. One cannot be 
sure, but it is probable, that there are in Bengal more men under 
obligation of soiiit'. sort or otbc*r to him than to any other Bengali. 
No wemder, that thert^ have been sycophants and others who have 
taken undue advantage of his <lispo.sition to help. 

Hia was a masterful personality. If it came to that, he could 
oiitstaro your biggest official bully going. Tn no tussle or controversy 
with foreigners did he ever come out second best. He knew more 
about the Calcutta University, and in fact about all other Univer- 
sities than any living Indian. As regards educational information, 
be would not have suffered by comparison \^ith foreign aiithoiities 
on the subject. His eminence as an educationalist and scholar was 
recognised outside the limits of Bengal also. With Herculean 
capacity for work and unusual flowers of organization, ho combined 
such tactfulness and the power of adapting ineiuis to ends, not 
being ovorsqiieamisli in the choice of means, that he could make 
men of various creeds, races, tempt'raments and tastes work to- 
gether. In diplomacy and the use of seen't siMirces of information, 
he was the equal, or perhaps mon' than the ^qual, of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucrat. Had he lived to enter thi^ field of politics, he 
would have been a formidable opponent. Such was his skill and 
f'-ourage in weathering storms, that though he had to face many 
ko neither bent nor bndn. 

80 
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Though often stem and unbending in public life, and therefore 
feared, he was a moat loving father. When his oldeat daughter 
became a widow while still a girl, he got her married again, facing 
a storm of opposition and vulgar and libellous abuse. The un- 
timely death of his daughter, who had again become a widow, was 
a great blow to him. It in surmised that this bereavement, com- 
bined with the illnc^ss of his wife, had much to do with sapping his 
vitality. 

He was an example of plain living and high thinking. He was 
an orthodox Hindu of the modern type. We know of no reasons 
to doubt his sincerity. But it may perhaps ho added that his ortho- 
doxy was part of his nationalism. For a nationalist he was — with 
this difference that whereas other nationalists aim at national self, 
realization and self-assertion by direct political endeavour, he 
wanted to reach the same goal through i*dueation and culture. We 
had some revealing talks with him onee on the progress of national- 
ism in the country. 

Not that ho had no defects. He had the' dr^fecis of his great 
qualities, and the institution on whieh he had lavishc'd so nnieh 
devotion and for whieh and through whicli he exercised his nniisual 
capacity for recognising the worth of an enc'oiiraging men, has also 
its defects. But this is not the time to refi r to or discuss them. 
This is a time when we may and should derive an impetus for work 
from a contemplation of the work of his life. \ foreigniT who is a 
mere onlooker may, if he knows all the faefs, take a di-tached and 
dispassionate view of his life. But few Bengalis who have the hi-art 
of a Bengali can think of his sudden ami untimely death unmoved 
by feelings akin to those whicdi are, roused by a personal bereave- 
ment. \Thr Mtttirrn Urrn ir] 


LATE ASUTOSH MOOKEBJEE. 

So suddenly and unexpf^etedly overwhelmed by a cnlamity 
whose magnitude it is yet too early to fon*cast Be.ngnrs emotion 
at the passing away of Asutosh Mookerjee is akin to what is 
produced by death by lightning of oni'V dearest and nearest ndntion. 
That there is ab.solutely no ring of exaggeration about this estimate 
of the effect of this iinforr^seen and unforeseeable catastrophe must 
be admitted by those who had the honour and good fortune of beinR 
at Howrah station at 10 o’clock yesterday morning when a special 
train brought the dead body of this ilhistrious countryman of ours 
to the thickly crowded railway platform. Every five minutes the 
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oiu* of the anxious orowd was craned to catch the sound of the long- 
expected special. The congregation mostly composed of the intel- 
lectual elite of Bengal did not show the least signs of impatience 
though many had to wait in those dog days of May from 7 to 10 a.m. 
The sense of indeseribiible loss was written on every face; every- 
body who was somebody . hastened to the liailway Station to have 
the last glimpse of those long familiar moustaches. That Asutosh 
was no more seemed to be an event to which no one was capable of 
roconciling himself. Though every inch of the station platform was 
occupied yet an unfillable void appeared to have been gaping all 
around. Even those who had no accurate appreciation of his 
intellectual gn^atness felt, amd that with the whole of his being, that 
u giant of energy and work laid disappeared from our midst. We 
hiirdly realised till the supreme hour of the death of such a forceful 
personality that the world has an unc^rring instinct for the percep- 
tion of greatness no matter in whsit sphere it works. The sudden- 
ness of Asutosh Mookerja*o's dc^ith wais perhaps intended to bring 
liotnc to his countryiiieii tin* enormity of the loss caused and sus- 
tained. He died literally in harness. Work was the very breath of 
his life. A neugade,c* from the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head he showed all his life a capacity for work hardly possible even 
in inhabitants of more salubrious climes, fie grew* and throve on 
one single iili*a — tbtf educational welfare of his countrymen. That 
was his ** Yoga " and that was his Samadhi." The University 
was his ull-absorbing mistress. Though a highly successful lawyer 
and Judge, neither the Bench nor the Bar could claim even a fraction 
of the. passion which he felt for his ** Alma Mater." The brick and 
mortar of the Senate House was really the blooil of his heart and 
the marrow of his bones. It is no figure of speech that he lived, 
moved and had his being in the University. * He could bear a stab 
at his heart but not a disparaging word about the university of his 
own making. A man of such om? passion and one obsession is 
bound to ooiiiiiiit mistakes which only heighten his glory and throw 
into bolder relief his unsurpassable achievements. His so-called 
limited horizon and shortueaa of sight only helps the fullest develop- 
ment of all the powers of bis manhood. He is able to create and 
organize where others ol broader vision fail. Great men do many 
i^ngs unconsciously. This was the case with Asutosh. He was 
oot a prlofessed, 80oial« political and religious reformer ; yet he was 
all three combined in the bom educationist that he was. Not a 
sworn natkmaliat yet he was one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of our nationalist workers. Effectiveness of his work in this direction 
in Hs unobtruaiveneae. He knew our graduates as we do not 
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know even our own sons, brothers and cousins. Like naturu's 
greatest elements his greatness was synthetic and loses by analysiB, 
In serving with a singular typo of single-mindedness the cause of 
education of his country he has served unconsciously and automati- 
cally all its different important interests. In fact he it was who has 
furnished all the raw materials for time had their quarrel with the 
quality of these workers but where has the Creator ever furnished uh 
anything beyond the soil and the seed? Uc very often seemed not 
to be very scrupulous about his methods and tiieans but a man of 
single passion and obsession has always this defect of his qualitieK. 
Small men as we are, we plead guilty to not having been able to take 
his full measure when he was in our midst ; but that the voice of 
nature cries even from the ashes of departed greatness has been 
proved beyond doubt by the sinecure and highly inspiring demonslra- 
tions of honour with which the mortal remains of this Bengalees wore 
hailed at the Howrah Hailway Station and Keoratola creniatoriiiin. 
With these feebly expressed sentiments we. offer our heartfelt condo- 
lence to the bereaved family and hope that a woi? sitting so heavily 
on ail may not pivsh them tln^ liardesi. \Thr. Svn?nni\ 


Only two days ago Bengal lost Sir Asutosh ('howdhury. And 
before she could recover from the grief, this cruel hand of denih 
snatched away Sir Asutosh Mookerjecs. Both great iu the public 
life, the two not only bon* the same name, but were close friendfi. 
How often the two Knights, Chowdhury and Mookerjee eould be 
seen side by side in the Senate meetings ! l^eath has knit closer the 
tie of friendship that hound the two heroes in life. 

Sir Asutosh Mo(i]|L< rjee was so accessible, so much in public ose, 
BO popular with all sections of the ('alcuita public, that anecdotes 
about him and his iTiiiiiiier and relation of life, are numerous. But 
it may not be generally known that Sir Asutosh was a voracious 
eater. That bulk, that l>ody mostly bare squatting on the floor for 
his means, was a sight reminding one of the simple, iinostentaiiouB 
rural life of Bengal. And Sir Asutosh was iibovc all a Bengali. 

The most noticeable feature of this huge gathering which had 
aaaembled at the Howrah Station on Monday morning to offer their 
devotion to the last remains of Sir Asutosh was the almost complete 
absence of Europeans on the occasion. It looked as if all of thm 
had scrupulously absented themselves. While almost all the Indiao 
Judges of the High Court attended the Howrah Station and kept oa 
waiting from three to four hours, the European Judges were 
cuous by their absence. It is, of oourse, unthfnkaUe that in w 
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long ooune of Sir Asutosh’a oareer aa a Judge of the TTigh Cknirt, he 
made no friends amongst his European colleagues. How is, their 
Hbsenoe to be accounted for? There arc people who seem to think 
that the late tussle of Sir Asutosh with Lord Jjytton had alienated 
the love and sympathy of the Europeans in Calcutta. We are not, 
however, aware how far it represented the truth. Anyway this inci- 
dent, though small in itself, calls for some explanation. It was 
rightly felt to be a highly discordant element in the whole afEair and 
formed a subject matter of general talk amongst the people assem- 
bled at the Howrah Station. The people, at any rate, cannot 
ilisiiiiss the affair as entirely lievoiil uf stny signilieaiiei'. [Forward \ 


.111 Inlvrenliny Inchhni of Hih Lift\ 

Whether in the railway train, on board a steamer, in the 
Bar Library or out on the road, people have been recounting to each 
other the innumerable incidents in the life of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
by way of emphasising his great independence of thought and action. 

May I relate, an incident which is not generally known or 
which at any rate, has not generally been advertised. It happened 
al)out twenty years ago, when Lord Curzon, who had been profound- 
ly impressed by Asutosh's Scholarship, conveyed to him through 
Sir John Woodburu a request to proceed to Europe, so that the 
Kuropeon peoples might have first-hand knowledge of what English 
education bad been able to do for an Indian in India. All Sir John’s 
persuasiveness failed to make any impression on Asutosh. who de- 
clined the invitation for the reason that his mother strongly 
disapproved of the idea of his crossing the seas. 

The inevitable happened, ('urzon was nettled, and 

Asutosh was summoned to the Viceregal presence. The request 
repeated by Lord Curzon himself, and when it was again refused on 
the ground of the mother's soruples, that " Superior person " and 
intolerant Viceroy hissed out, ” Then tell your mother that the 
Viceroy and Oovemor-Qeneral of India commands her son to go." 
Wihtout a moment's hesitation and without even the slightest sus- 
picion of a falter came the ringing retort. " Then I will tell the 
Viceroy of India on her behalf that the iTiother of Asutosh Mookerjee 
refuses to let her son be commanded by anybody excepting herself 
be he the Viceroy of India, or be he anybody greater." 

Such was the independence, such was the courage, and such 
the filial devotion of the gn'si man whom 019(1 probably considered 
be too great to be allowed to live in our midst any longiT. — Barada 
I'rasniinu Pain.—lhir Library. Hnwrab. •J8-5.-J4. 
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Gifted with a powerful intellect, holding a position of great 
prominence in Calcutta, and involved as he was in numerous con- 
troversies, the late Sir Asutosh Mookeijoe was inevitably the theinct 
of a great many stories. The following, which may be taken oh 
authentic, relates to a brilliant English educationist, well known in 
(yalcutta twenty years ago, and now engaged in active work in 
London. ** I am the most influential person in India," announced 
this gentleman one evening after dinner. He was by no means u 
retiring individual, but his friends were moved to demand an ex- 
planation. "It’s very simple," ho went on, " Asiitosh Mookerjoo 
will do anything I toll him. Tlio Viceroy will do anything Asutosli 
tells him. Therefore the Viceroy will do anything T tell him. 
Q.F.D." When it is added that the Viceroy roforrod to was Lonl 

Curzon. the daring of the syllogism may bo appreciated. The 

StateBman. 


Tiik L.\tk Sir Asitosh '.Mookkkjek. 

Misfortune never comes alone. Soon after the sett ini' of a 
glorious star, the passing away of Justice (’howdhiiry euines the 
news of the sudden demise of another illi)strioii*i son of Bengal — a 
sun among suns of the mightiest magnitmle — the great iioyal Bengal 
Tiger of this province, Sir Asiitosh Mookerjeo. It is a mountain, a 
Himalayan peak, an Indra that has suddiMily fallen. All Bengal 
and all India weeps at the mighty loss — a loss whioli can never, by 
none be refilled. Our Asutush was a man among nieii-^ Personality 
before whom rulers stood in deep reverence, a Genius of giant ca|ia- 
citVy who would erect a ^noniiment at the beck of a finger. Tct 
Asutosh was a Urahmaii amongst Brahmins also— an orthudox devout 
nationalist at heart, whose very life ami stiiil and character represenfed 
the spirit of .Maiihoo«J itself. It was this spirit of manhood, his soul 
of courage ami conviction, his absolute fearlessness and i'reciloin, 
which won for him the title of * Tiger of Bengal * and the Tiger 
feared none, lie ver S'lc*:.'! nlje> I t.o any, re-iisting iiis imperious will, 
would yielfl his reins of |iower and aiiihurity to none, who could ill 
jierform what he could royally and victoriously fulfil hinisidf. 
Pigmies who felt too short beside him in point of manhood and cajia- 
eity, weaklings who could not beinl him but liail to bend themselves, 
called him an Autocrat, a Dictator, who loved imwer and iindispulcJ 
authority. So was ho indeed,— a Dictator, an Aiituorat aud he hsd 
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the |K>W8r and of bein^ so. He iisfd that power, he manipulate 
that ticift For tho bifiiefit of his country men. The ]L;n%at University of 
(Jiilcutta owes an irrapayable debt to liis genius and helmsmanship 
and will ever bear the imprciss of his Roman hand in every inch of 
its body. One Asiitoah has };one to join hands with another Asutosh 

both were great Friends in life, inspirerl by the same mission of 

education. May their immortal souls rest in peace for ever and 
4 >iii\v>?r eternal blos-iings upon their conn try men ! Aum ! Shantih ! 
Siiantili!! Shantih!!! Stnadard Bearer^ 


Thk imssino Sir Asi-tosh Mookerjkk. 

V Prince of men has fallen in Bengal. In tin* death of Sir 
Asiitosh Mookerjer, Bengal has lost its mo>t prominent .and out- 
standing personality of to-day, and new India one of its most remark- 
able makers. Intellectually and eiliumtionally. Sir Vsutosh has had 
110 LHpial in all India. As a buildi*r and administrator, Sir Asiitosli 
has had tin* unitpic distinction *»f making liis own Alum Mater ih% 
proudest University and centre of higher eiliication in all Asia. 
liOi'd ('iir/.oii had intended his rniversities Act as an instrument to 
orusli and |)aralyse the rniver.^ily of ralcutta, but thanks to the 
wonderful intellectual subtlety of this great Bengalee, this occasion 
was turiieil iiit>i a splendid oppi>rtuiiity f^r converting College Sipiare 
into one of the busiest and most distinguishe<l haunts for Post-graduate 
studies and researches in the whole world. Since then, he had remain- 
ed at the helm of affairs in College t^ipiare, uiidisturbcd by all wicked 
widcs and intrigues. Many attempts had Wn made at Simla and 
('alcutta to replace this heroic pilot, but, do what they would, Sir 
Asiitosh had alwa 3'8 steered the ship of higher (Hhicalion in Bengal 
clear from all rocks and no one could think of dropping the pilot. 
To him the vast held of education wiis no unehartOil water, and he 
knew all the rooks tli it surrouiideil his fragile craft. No man was so 
indispensable in bis splicrc of public life and activity as Sir Asutosli 
was in the administration of affairs in the University of Calcutta. 

Rir Asutosh l)ccaine the Vice-Chaiicelli>r of the Calcutta University 
in 11)06 wheui after a Htreniioiis and protracted effort, the Senate hwl 
Failed to complete the now regulations riHpiireil to be framed by Lord 
^Inrzon’s UniversitiM Aot ; and the fiwt duty that devolved upon him, 
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aa th« head of the IJnivenity, was to pnaideover the deliberations of a 
8pe>rial Committee apimiated to frame a complete body of new ra^la. 
tions for promal(pitioii by the Government of India. The task wait 
onerous in the extreme ; but the next nry^nt task before him was 
probably even more trying than this. It was to reshape the life and 
working of the University on the basis of what had been settled in 
theory. Reforms of the most incisive kind had to be carried through in 
every department of University life and training, and thb toil of Sir 
Asutosh was truly herculean. “ Of myself,'* he said on one occasion, 
1 may say with good conscience that, if often I have not spared 
others. I have never spared myself. For years now, every hour, 
every minute I could spare from other unavoidable duties — foremost 
among them the duties of my judicial office— has been devoted by 
me to University work. Plans and schemes to heighten the efficiency 
of the University have been the subject of my day dreams, into 
which even a btuy man lapses from time to time ; they have 
haunted me in the hours of nightly rest. To University concerns, 
I have sacrificed all chances of study and research, possibly, to some 
extent the interests of family and friends, and, certainly, 1 regret 
to say, a good part of my health and vitality." As the result of 
this hard labour, the Calcutta University accomplished under him 
what might be designated as a new creation — it planned and carrie i 
out what had previously hardly been imagined, and certainly not 
attempted in any University east of the Snex. As he observed years 
ago, it was no slight thing to have initiated, at any rate, a compre- 
hensive scheme for the housing and the superintendence of the 
entire student population, it was no slight thing to have effeoteil a 
reform of legal edneaCion in Bengal, it was s great thing to lave 
found means to open, to the gain and benefit of our University, the 
soureca of private liberality which, for so many years, seemed to 
have run completely dry, and it was a great thing to have assisted 
at the birth of the Teaching University of Calcutta. Perhaps, he 
did more in his lifetime to promote the best intereeto of the verna- 
cular of the province than even Marehman, Carey and Ward did 
early in the last century, or any Indian since the days of Raj* 
Rammohan Ray. The Bengali language and liteiaturo have not 
only a Chair in the Calcutta University now but they have been 
made oompnleory snbjeet of study from the lowest forme to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts and Soienee, 
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Besides his {^reafe gifts and intellectual equipment. Sir Asutosh 
was a man of extraordinary indeijendence perhaps without a parallel 
in the annals of new India. When quite a young boy, studying in 
the Presidency College he headed a youthful agitation against Mr. 
Justice Norris’ sentence of Surendranath Banerjea on a charge of 
contempt of Court. He had carried this fighting spirit and sturdy 
independence till almost the winter of 1923, when he had gathered 
courage to write those historic letters to Lord Lytton which threw 
a bomb shell into the camp of the Philistines. The remarriage of his 
widowed daughter indicated beyond cavil the courage he could gather 
to fight against social conventions and tyrannies. Personally a great 
scholar and a iearncHl jurist, a distinguished man of action as well 
os of thought, he was most accessible to all classes of i)eople and he 
never missed an opportunity to do a good turn to those who called 
on him for help. The passing of such a man, in the full vigour of 
his life, and almost in harness, is one of the greatest tragedies which 
might befall Bengal at such a timr. It does not seem likely that 
thn place of such a man will tilled in Bengal within many years to 
come. In the meantime, let us hope, that generations of Indians 
will continue to emulate the. culture, patriotism, and independence 
of the great and gifted Bengalee, whose sudden death hundreds of 
thousands of our countrymen from the Himalayas to Indian Ocean 
and from Qiietia to Dibriigiirh are mourning to-day as a i^ersonal 
bereavement. 


Tiik Latk Sik Asrrosii Muokxrjkk 

We hear with deep regret of the death of Sir AMitc-sh Mookerjee, 
the liistiiiguisbed edneationist of Bengal, at Patna. For a long 
time the Vice-Chancellor of the ('alcutt:. l-niversity, he remained 
to the end the greatest authority on educational qiieftions. His 
death, at a time when University reforms arc being coiisideied, will 
detract greatly from the value of the findings of the Vniveni ties 
Conference. 

[ Ihe Indian Sovial Befbrmat] 
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BUDDHIST CONDOLENCE MEEITNG. 

A largely attended meeting took place at the Buddhist Vihara, 
College Square, Calcutta, on Thursday evening to pass a vote of 
condolence on the death of Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee, life President 
of the Buddhist Society and first Vice-Chancellor of the proposed 
Buddhist University at Samnth. 

Among those present were several Bhikkhus of the Buddhist 
order besides Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Mr. S. C. 
Mukherjee and others. The Uevd. Angarika Dharmapala presided. 

Dr. Bhandurkar said that the passing away of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee had literally unnerved and paralysed them. It was 
irreparable. They knew the story of the pilgrims who wanted tu 
find out what an ole])hant \va.s like and who began to draw this 
own queer infertince about the fiature r>f tlie animal from its foot, 
tail, trunk or car. Such must he the case with them in trying to 
gauge Sir Ashutosh’s iiitcdleetual iiiiineiisiiy and his perennial acti- 
vity. If he was called siipn*mo, they should not try, intellectual 
pigmies that they wore, to make an i^stiniate of his work and charac- 
ter. Tho speaker continued that it. was forgotten by the pi*ople of 
their countryinc*n that they had a high noble (dvili/aiion and played 
a conspicuous pari in teaching and civili/.ing the neighbouring coun- 
tries. It was impossible for any Indian to think what Buddliism had 
done not only for tia; Far Kast hut alsi> for Khutaii and Tiirkistan 
without a thrill of pleasure arnl pride. Nol)od\ was therefore iimre 
alive to the necessity of carrying on a systematic research in this 
sphere than Sir Ashutnsh liiinscdf. Tt w;ik with this nhject in view 
that he instituted Sanskrit and Pali st iidic*s in t'alciiita UniviTsity. 
Tt was for this rt*ason that In* agreed also to he the Vice-Chancellor 
of tht! Buddhist University which was being fonniMl in Sarnatli. ■ It 
was Sir Ashutosh who was c.xpe-cted to show them the way how 
people of different nationalities croulii iiu*et for the critical study of 
Buddhism and for estimating what inHuencc* that religion c^xorcisod 
upon the world, much to the glory and pride of this country when 
Buddhism originated and d«'V<*lopefI. Ilis demise ut this criticnl 
juncture could not l)ut he a source* of extreme grief to them and 
without his guidance, without his inspiration and without his en- 
couragement, they had now to continue tho work. 

Mr. B. C. Muklufrjee, Bnr-at-Law, then addressed tho meeting 
in a lengthy Hpcech in conclusion of which ho said: — 

“ We shall csver mourn his loss. Our grief is the keener owing 
to this fact that it was not yet his time to pass away. It- ^ 
accidental death due to the hunlship of Patna life in this extremely 
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hot wottther. UJh memory ahould be venerable as the Greatest 
Indian of his generation. He loved the idea of* establishing the 
Buddhist University at Surnuth which is in the course of foundation. 
Ho declared it with pride in this very hall that he would be its 
First Vice-Chancellor and that Mr. Dharinapala should be its first 
liegistrar." 

If 1 had money gentlemen 1 would have certainly started a 
school for teaching only Pali equipping it with the best Sanskrit- 
knowing Pandits and to have had Indian books translated into 
Bengalee and Bevnagri and Urdu and Tamil and thus to have popu- 
larised the Golden thoughts contained in Puli accessible to the 
poorest purse in India. A lakh of Itupees invested would yield 
enough to iiiakfs a fair beginning. As I am a poor man I hope well- 
to-do members of this society and the general public may favourably 
entertain the suggestion. 

Dr. Moreno also spoke about the life of Sir Ashutosh. He said 
that in the nature of things all of them were mortal. Both great 
and small came to the same end, but good deeds and great thoughts 
lived for ever. This was the teaching of Buddha. Great us was 
the work of Sir Ashutosh it fell upon those now living to continue 
what had been left behind. 


(WLCUTTA <H)rPOn.\TT(A’ « rOXnOLENTE. 

‘ A painting or a pietnro of the • nation of n bust or a statue can- 
not coinincinoraic the grr;dnes< of gn'iil Sir Asutosh ilookorjcc ; his 
was a dynamic personality. We want ‘=oiin •thing living — we fvnnt 
something growing, to comineinorate in a fitting manner his groat- 
iifiss — soiiudhing which will carry with it the message of the struggle 
of to-day with the fulness of to-morrow. *' 

With those words ringing through the (^'ameil Chamhor, the 
Mayor, Mr. C. R. Das. elosed the proceedings of the spocisil meeting 
of the Calcutta l%irporation held vest onlay i-vi’iiing to condole the 
death of Sir Ashutosh Mnkherjee. one of the greatest num of India, 
who was a member of the Corporation from lOOS-W and which he 
ri^prosented on the Bengal I-egislative Council. % 

After expn*ssing pmfoiind sorrow at the death of Sir Ashutosh 
Mookorjee it was decided to appoint a commit tin* to consider what 
form a memorial to Sir Asutosh should take. 

Babu Priyanath Mallik moved: — That the Corporation of 
Calcutta placcR on reconl its siuisc* of d»*op sorrow and irreparable 
loss at the and and sudden death of Sir Ashutosh ^rix^kcrjeo one 
of the foremost citizens of Calcutta aud one of the greatest men of 
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India, who, by tho singular gifts of his massive intellect, his vast 
erudition, his fearless independence and his intense patriotism, had 
for more than quarter of a century, occupied an outstanding position 
in the life of this country. 

Maulvi Abdul Halim seconded the resolution. 

Lt. Bejoy Prosad Singh Boy, Mr. Hooper, representing the 
European community, Maulanii Akram Khan, Professor J. B. 
Banerjee, Babu Brajagopal Qoswami, Mr. U. C. Das-Oupta, Maulvi 
Abdul Bazak, Babu Badridas Qoenka, Babu Provudayal Himat- 
sinha, Mr. Zeel Huq, Babu Sanat Kumar Boy Chaudhuri, Ur. 
Adynnath Chatterjee, Dr. Narcndra Nath Law, Babu Bam Kuniur 
Ooenka and Dr. H. N. Das supported the resolution. 

Chief Executive Officer. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Chief Executive Officer, said: — 
Mr. Mayor, on behalf of the staff of tho Calcutta Corporation 
allow me to lend niy cordial support to the rrsfilutioii \vhi(?h is before 
you. Many of us are personally grateful, are heavily indebted to 
the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for more riMisons than one. and I 
may say most of us, if not all, are |imducts of thiit University nl 
which that great man was the very life and soul. I need not say 
more. There are occasions when tiioughts lie too deep for words 
and I venture to think this is one of those (X*caRions. f will only 
point out that we earnestly hope that the life of Sir Ashiitosh. his 
intense patriotism his single minded devotion to duty. Iiis un- 
bounded capacity for work and above all his versatile talents and 
many sided activities will serve as a beacon light to us in the dis- 
charge of those onerous duties which at your kidding have devolved 
upon us, 

Mr. L. M. Dc moved: — That a message of condolence bo 
communicated to Lady Mukherji, C.'ouncillor Ramapnisad Mukerjeo, 
the eldest son of the dcfceased and the other members of tho be- 
reaved family, 

Mr. 8. M. K. Bahaman seconded and Nripendra Nath Rose 
supported tho resolution which was also passed. 

8j. 8. K. Baeu. 

Babu Santosh Kumar Basu moved that a committee consist- 
ing of eight incmbors be formed to consider what steps should be 
taken to perpetuate the memory of Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee in this 
Corporation. He said: — Tt is a sad irony of fate that when we 
were counting the days for the return of tho great giant to his 
dear native city and to initintf^ the great movement of primary 
education which the new Corporation had decided to launch under 
his masterly leadership, we should have to assemble hero to-day 
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80 soon and so early in deep national mourning, because Sir Asuiosh 
Mookerjee was no more. The very personification of heidth and 
strength, both in body and mind imparting life and vigour to all 
that came in his contact, he seemed to us to be so far away from 
death. In all our future programtncs and schemes of national pro- 
gress, he had filled such a largo and cssc^ntial part of our mental 
canvas, that we had almost forgotten that after all he too was a 
man, and that he too could leave us with such cruel suddenness 
in the midst of ihc.* evcT-ineri*asing n^sponsibilities of his country- 
men. Singular and rr*markahle in evc^rything in life, he has been 
remarkable indexed in death. He has n^minded us once again with 
a painful shock that in the midst of life, we are in death. Sir, I 
shall not make any attempt to compass by words the height of his 
towering personality or the depth of his kindliness and sympathy to 
:\ that was good and deserving. Sir Asuiosh Mookerjee was an 
Institution in himself — so familiar, so intimate, so indispensable to 
us all. In moments of national trouble. Tlengal could find shelter 
under the protecting wings of the massive intellect and sturdy in- 
dependence with a feeling of restfulness and trustful dependence. 
Tt was he alone to whom we had learned to look up for the vindica- 
tion of the Educational rights and privileges of the Indian youth. 
It was he again, who could asscTt and establish those rights with the 
indomitable courage and thoroughness all his own. 

UnrivaUed Conatructivc Geniua. 

Sir Asuiosh Mookerjee had in his own life realised to the fullest 
fxtent the great heritage of Indi.-rs past. Drunk doi-p in India’s 
ancient lore, his whole ideal of culture, his plain and simple style 
of living, so aggrc*ssively Indian, so refreshingly self-respecting, 
silently proc?lniiiied that In' was eonseious of his great lineage — the 
eontinuity of his nic« with the sagt's of this land. Tmleed. to iny 
mind. he. had often w'eined like a “ Hishi ’* of olden times, great 
in knowledge and wisdom, simple in fooil and dress, overflowing 
with the milk of human kin<Iness, yet concealing within himself 
that noble fire that smothered and silenced all opposition to the 
groat causes upon which ho had set his heart. Boalising the 
ancient culture of India in her pri'seni day life, weaving into it all 
that is best in the west, it was his ideal to fashion and moved a 
still more glorious future for this country. And much as he had 
achieved by his unrivalled constnict-ive genius, India had been look- 
ing forward to the spacious years to come, for the fitting culmination 
of his work in every department of her life. Because, once ho had 
chalked out his path after taking stock of the situation, ho would 
drive full steam ahead, bending every thing to his own wdll, leaving 
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nothing for his succossor to accomplish. That was Sir Asutosh 
Mookei^jeo. Those arc the virtues India, to-day, stands most in 
need of. Ho is gone. Tliat robust physical frame is removed from 
our midst. But the divine radiance which lighted the mountain 
top will soon descend upon the plain, and illumine the whole race, 
of which ho was such a glorious type. And the unique homage that 
the nation is paying to his sncri'd ini*mory inspires us 
with that optimism which was such an outstanding trait of Sir 
Asutosh ’s character. 

Sir Asutosh had dedicaic:d some of his ht.*st yeafs to the service; 
of his Fellow-citizens as a member of this Corporation. He has 
elevated our city in the estimation of the rest of India and has 
acquired for our city a world fame for learning and scholarship. 
Shall we not do obeisance to his memory in a permanent manner? 
That is the only way in which we as a ('orporaiion can effectively 
discharge at least a portion of our di^hi to the mi^mory of our illus- 
trious fellow-citizen. 

Mr. M. M. ITaq seconded Mii> n^soliitinn which was carried. 

The Committee will consist of the* following; — The Deputy 
Mayor, Mr. S. C. Bose, Dr. Xareiulra Law. Mr. IViyanath Mallik, 
Mr. C. F. Hooper, Mr. Badridas (loenka. Professor J. li. Baiierjee, 
and Mr. Snntosli Kumar Basil. 

Mayor's Speech. 

Mr. G. R. Das said; — You will allow me lo associate myself 
with the resolutions whkdi you have just jtasscri. fndeed it seems 
to me that we have honoured ourselves in honouring the memory 
of this great man. The (Corporation of ('aleiitta wcaild have been a 
poor institution inder>fl if it did not honour the greatness of this 
great citizem of Calcutta. To me the loss is siumdliing like a per- 
sonal loss. Years of association, years of living together in the sa'ine 
neighbourhood made* tin* hjfik upon him as my elder brother. Tt 
is difficult for me to make any long spoi-ch to-day hecanse I cannot 
trust myself to do so. But f will say oiu* or two words. It has 
been said that he was a great lawyer. Ko indeed lie was, hut his 
grruktnesH was greater than the? greatness of a mere lawyer. It has 
been said that he was a gn*at jiiflge. I know he was a great 
judge, but hew.? again his greatness was gn*ater — far greater than 
the greatness of rneredy a great judge. It has hf>en said that he was 
a great educationist. Cndouhtc^dly he was. He was one of the 
foremost, and if you count the number of educationists all the world 
over I doubt whether you can come aemss a greater educationist 
than Sir Asutosh Mookf-rjee. But hen.j again I stand on my original 
observation — h<? was far greater than merely a great educationist. 
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His heart was with the nation. He was a builder. He tried to 
build this great Indian nation and honour it by his activities 
and I know many were the plans he. fonned, of work after 
his retirement. Death has snatched him away and I do 
not see before me any oth(>r man who can take up the 
work which he intcnde<l to take up. But trust to God there 
will bo some others who will curry on the work which he has left 
unfinished. One word more about the last resolution which you 
have just passed. I approve of this committee because 1 feel that a 
painting or a picture or the erection of a bust or of a statue cannot 
commemorate thi; greatness of this great man. Ho \vas a dynamic 
personality. Wo want something living, something growing, to com- 
memorate? in II fitting nianniT his greatness — something which will 
carry with it the message of thi* struggle of to-day to the fullness of 
to-morrow. 


TBIBUTK BY MOSLKM SCHOLARS. 

Warm tributes were paid to tl?e memory of the late Sir Asiitosh 
Mookerjec at a meeting of Moulvis and I’lemas held on Friday 
evening under tin? presidimey of Hr. Abdulla Snhrawardy. 

Dr. A. Snhrawardy in a moving .«pi*i'eh dw'elt feelingly at length 
on the many ipialities of head and iii>art of the great dt'parted, and 
|)ointed out how, as a Fresideiit of the .\siatie Society of Bengal,^ 
President of the Imperial I library (^.>mmittoe, Chairman of the 
Roaixl of Higher Stndie.s in .\rahie and Persian, ete.. Sir A.siitosh 
(lid which no one hsul hitherto done for the ri*vival uf the study of 
Islamic li*arning. He also n^err«*d to Sir .VsiitoshV services in con- 
nection with the seareli and preservation of valuahle Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts, the publication of im|K>rtant works en Islamic 
History, Law and Theology ar.d his generous patronage of deserving 
Ulema and Monivis. The spoakiT mentioned a,*? instances of Sir 
Asiitosh’s undying siTvi(*es tc the cause of advancement of learning 
amongst the Miisalmans. 

Aga Kasim Shirazi movetl the following resolution : 

''This Society places on record its sense of irreparable loss by 
the sudden and untimely death of Sir Asiitosh Mookerjee, the 
greatest Indian of his clay and the champion of the advancement 
and revival of edacatioiii culture and learning. ” 
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The reBoIution wu Beoonded by Sheikh Abu Naer Qihtni end 
supported by Hekim Geuher Ali, Hekim Safir and SIwh Moinuddio. 

It was further resolved that a messafte of eondolenee he sent to 
the eldest son of the deceased and other members of the bereaved 
family. With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting terminal. 


Condolence Mebitno in London 


21, Cromwell Road, 
8. W. 7. 

5th June, 192i. 


To 

The Editor, The Calctita Review, Calcutta. 


SiK, 

Closely following tlie death of Sir Ashutosh Chowdhury, 
India has suffered a gre-at loss at the sudden demise of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, one of the greatest and most outstandin" 
personalities of the modern age. 

The melancholy news reached as a bolt from the blue on 
the Indian Students Community in London on the moriiin.!,' 
of the 27th ultimo and wa.s circiilatiHl like wild lire. 

A condolence meeting of the Indian students of l^ondon 
was convened at the instance of ' kir. A. D. Boner, jee, the 
Warden of the Indian Students Hostel, at 21, Cromwell Road, 
on the evening of the 2Uth. 

'I here was a good attendance, students representing all 
provinces of India. 

At the very outset Mr. Bonerjee read messages from 
Messrs. N. C. Sen, O.B.E., Joint Secretary, Students Depart- 
ment, and H. A. F. Lindsay, the President, House Committee, 
espressing their regret at the lamentable death of Sir Asutosh 
and their inability to attend the meeting on account of some 
previous engagements. 
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Mr. NHgondra Nath Sen, M.Sc. (Oal.), was voted to the 
0hair. 

He in a short speech enumerated the God>gifted qualities 
of the great son of India. 

The fo lowing resolution was moved from the Chair and 
seconded by Mr. B. K. Bas and carried unanimously all 
standing : 

“ This meeting of the Indian Students of London assembled 
at 21, Cromwell Road, records its profound sorrow at the 
sadden demise of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and expresses its 
deep sympathy and condolence with the boreaved family.” 

Several other speakers paid high tributes to the memory 
of the illustrious Sir Asutosh. 

Mr. J. M. Khan of Aligarh moved that a copy of the 
abovementioned resolution should be sent to Lady Mookerjee 
and his sons by Cablegram ; this was seconded by Mr. S. K. 
Chatterjee, M.Sc., and carried unanimously. 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

S. K. Baita Bay 


Baidyahaty Young Men*n Association.' 

Under the auspices of the Association, a condolence 
meeting was held on Siipday the 1st June, 1924, at the club 
premises with Babu Beliari Isill Banerji, M.A., B.L., P.B.S., 
in the chair. The proceedings commenco.l with the election 

' ^ Ubnuj ud Fim BMding Raam attarhed lo th« Young Ken’a ANoeiation 
miilyaliaty Nmaiaed elaoad on Monday and Toewlay. the !S6ih and S7th Hay, 1824, at a 
"“ftf ol Ntpeet to tho late Sir Aantoah Bookorjeo. 

82 
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of President who gave n short speech after which Babu 
Gobinda Fada Biswas read a paper in Bengali giving a life, 
sketch of Sir Asutosh. Babus Saroj Kumar Chatterji and 
Narendra Nath Chatterji also spoke on Sir Asutosh’s 
attainments. The following resolution was then moved from 
the Chair and unanimously adopted, all standing in silence : 

"We, the members of the Young Men’s dissociation and 
residents of Baidyaliaty, in a special meeting convened for 
this purpose, place on record our deep sense of sorrow and 
great disappointment at the sudden and lamentalile death of 
revered Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and express our sincere 
sympath)' with the iiercaved family and with a view to 
commemorate his name for ever, to the I)est of our abilities, 
in the field of Bengali Literature, for his indefatigable, 
selfless, and unrivalled lifelong services rendered to our 
country towards the advancement of learning, we further 
resolve that the Publishing Fund of the Association be hence- 
forth called by the name of Sir Asutosh Memorial Publishing 
Fund and that a biography of Sir Asutosh be published i%s 
early as possible.” 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chair proposed by Babu Surendra Nath ^litti^r. 


8ir Asutosh Mookerjkf.: Portuouksk Appreciatioxs.' 

A India Portngnfiza — Ooa. 

The province of Bengal has just lost in Sir Asutosh 
Mookerji one of her most eminent savants, who worked inde- 
fatigably and passionately for the intellectual progress of the 
land. 

* Estraeta from I^nrtufpiv’io F«]M>ra, tmiialatMl bjr H. C. Manlik, I’rof. «»f St. Jiiwrl"* 
Collfgv, Galciitta 
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A man of superior calibre, guided by a rare culture and 
luded by a powerful intellect and an extraordinary force of 
will. Sir Asutosh attained considerable distinction in his public 
career ; and was selected a Judge of the High Court of Calcutta 
where he was considered a jurist of indisputable eminence. 

Not only in the sphere of law were his intellectual powers 
felt, but also in the field of education his work was regarded 
as of inestimable value. He directed all his energies and 
oilorts towards transmuting the University of Calcutta into 
a real centre of scientific and literary culture. It is no longer 
a machine for the fabrication of diplomas. Por several years 
he. sat at the helm of the University affairs as Vice-Chancellor. 
He was there not as an ornamental figure-head of ostentation, 
but as a capable man of stupendous energy working for the 
amelioration of the University of which he was veritably the 
soul. 

The "India Portuguese’* cannot pass unnoticed the 
death of such an eminent son of Bengal, who invariably 
evinced a lively interest in all I’ortuguese intellectual move- 
ments. 

• * * * 

A Prorhichi — Ponj’m. 

The province of Bengal has just sustained a severe shock 
at the death of one of her most eminent sons. Endowed with 
a sublimated culture, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee devoted all his 
energies to establishing an organization which constituted 
not only a centre of scientific and literary culture but a power- 
ful proti^nist of the fundamental rights of the University 
of Calcutta, which is one of the mo-st important intellectual 
oentres of India to-day. Sir Asutosh was truly its life and 
A friend of Portuguese culture, he always took a vivid 
interest in all intellectual movements of Portugal. 

» « « * 
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0 Heraldo — Qoa. 

Born in the province of Bengal, Sir Aautosh Mooker jee 
oonseorated his life to the noble cause of elevating his country. 
From his adolescence he employed all the vigour of his 
cultured mind as nrell as his immense capacity for work for 
transforming this oldest University of India from the position 
of an examining body in*o a living centre of scientific and 
literary research under a body of intellectuals of approved 
worth, who are in a position to-day to affirm with legitimate 
pride — and without any apprehension of contradiction, that 
this University is not only one of the most important Univer- 
sities of India but also of the world. 

Thus a patriot should work and fight to the last for his 
crystallised ideal without acrimonious declamations — without 
exonerated optimism and morbid pessimism — without thea- 
trical poses and faint-hearted imbecility. All honour to Sir 
Asutosh who was the uncompromising champion of new India. 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


1. ANCIENT INDIA 

1. CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Rl. Al. 

Rig Vedic India by Abinascliandra DaS| M.A., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 616 ... ... 10 8 

[The work is an attempt to find out the age of the 
L'ultnre as depicted in the Kig Veda, examined in the 
light of the results of modem geologicali archicological, 
snd ethnological investigations and drawn from a com- 
pmtive study of the early civilisations of the Deccan, 

Babylonia and Assyria, Pliccnicia, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and Pre-historie Europe.] 

Culture and Kultur Race Origins or the Past 
Unveiled, by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar>at- 
Law. Demy 8vo. pp. 158 ... ... 3 12 

[Besides other cognate matters, the book generally 
deals with raoe-origins, race-developments, and race- 
movements, and differentiates, not only between Bar- 
barous Kanes and Culture- Races, but also between Bar- 
barous lUees that were or are civiliswl affd* those that 
were or are uncivilised.] 

Camudiad Lectdins, 1918 (Ancient Indian 
History, B. C. 050 to 325), by Prof. D. B. 
Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.8.B. Demy 
8vo. pp.280 ... ... 2 18 

[The sonewhai negleeted, although a most im- 
portant, period of Indian history, which immediately 
PwoeW the riae of the Mauryan |)ower, has been dealt 
with in this volume. The work throws valuable light 
on varioua sepoeta of the uoliticel and cultural histor}*- 
®f the period, inehiding a lucid rimme of the story of 
™e peuetialion of Aryan oultum into the Deccan and 
into South India.] 
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Andent Indian Nnuuimatics (Carmidiael Leo 
taint, 1921), by Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar, 

M.A., Ph.D., P.A.8.B. Demy 8vo. pp. 841 4 U 

[A valnable eontribntioa to the etody of the 
qoeetion, with ite beerittge on Aneient Indian poKtienl 
and onltand Hietoiy.] 

Hm Evolntion of Indian Polity, by R. 8bAma 

Saairi, B.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 198 ... 0 0 

[Containing a eonneoted hiitory of the growth 
and derdopment of politioa] inatitntioni in India, 
compiled mainly from we Hindu Sietrae. The author 
being the famous diaooTcrer and translator of the 
Kautilifa Artkatattra, it may he no exaggeration to 
call bim one of the anthoritieeon Indian Polity.] 

Social Organization in Nortli>Eaat India, in 

• Bnddha'a time^ by Richard Pick (tranalated 
by 8i8irkttmar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.) Demy 
8vo. pp. 896 ... ... ... 7 « 

E The'Oerman work of R. Pick u a masterly study 
le social and eultural life of India of the JitakM. 

Dr. Maitia’s English translation does the fullest justice 
to the original, which is hereby made aoceasiUe to those 
who do hot read German.] 


Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India, 
by Narasehandra Sen, M.A., D.L. Demy 8to. 
pp. 109 ... ... ... 

£ln thu bookjlhe author traces the sources of 
^ Ancient Indian Caw with reference to the environ* 
menta in society and deals with matters regarding 
l^pd conceptions historicnily, initisting a somewhat 
new medrod, mainly following the one indieated by 
Ihering with reference to Roman Law, in the study of 
ptoUsms of Hindu law.] 

Poiltical History of Ancient India (From the 
Accession of Parikshitto ttoezUnotion (d the 
Oupta Dynasty) by Hemohandra Bayohan* 
dhuri, M.A., Ph.D, Royal 8ro. pp. 874 

[Dr. Raiehaadbnri's work in the domain of Indology 
is cnaiaeterised by a ran sobriety and by a eoneiimt 
rafetenoe to original eonroee, and tnii makes his oentri- 
hntkms spseially valnabis. We have here ptobsbly the 
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fink •fekempk on Mwntifio lines to outline the politieal 
hiotory of Indin of the Pn^Buddhietie period front 
nbont the lOth Centnry B. C. end the work is one of 
gnnt importnnoe to Indinn history.] 

Andent Romic Chronidogy, by H. Bruce 

Hannah, Bar<at>Lftw. Royal 8 vo. pp. 60 ... 1 8 

[The book deele with the method of embodying some 
originnl reeenrehes of Mr. H. B. Hnnnnh in tlie domain 

ehronologv and eompntntion of time in Ancient 
Egypt, no well ns other connected matten, the process 
being shewn throngh vnrions internal evidences.] 

P^wJiistoriclIndia, by Fanchanan Mitra, M.A. 

BemySTO. pp. 325 ... ... 6 0 

[One of the pioneer works on Indian pre>histoty 
by n yonng Indian scholar, who is well-posted in the 
latest work in this subject.] 

International Law and CusUmu in Andent 
India, by Pramathanath Bauer jee, M.A., B.L 
Royal 8to. pp. 161. ... ... 4 0 

[In this interesting book the author demonstrates 
the elaborate oode of International Ijiw and military 
usages wbieh existed in Ancient India, and a cursory 
glance will show that the .‘\neient Indian onge in 
this matter was much more elaborate and much 
more humane than that followed by all nations 
of antiquity and even by nations of Modern Europe.] 

Economic Condition of Ancient Indies by J. N. 

Samaddar, B.ADeniy 8 vo. pp. 165 ... 3 0 

[A brilliant study, which eihbodies a reconstruction 
of economic data and of economic theories in Ancient 
India from treatises and from scattered referoiices in 
early Hindu and Buddhist literature.. This is the first 
systematie attempt to deal with this important sub- 
ject. " The author in course of his sis lectures lays 
hare to ns the underlying spirit and principles of the 
great Hindu Cirilieuition. He lies taught ur to look 
not merely at IIm aetione of the Ancient lndiai>s and 
their gloitons achievements in the domains of Econo- 
mioa and Fslitioi bat he has unfolded the environ- 
ments in wbieh they were wrought, the motives which 
impelled them and the ambition which inspired them."] 
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SonM Contributkm of Seath India to ladiaii 
Colturo S. Kruhnaswami Aiyengar, M.A., 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 460 

[The oontribation of the DrEvidien intelleet under 
Aiynn ^pidenoe, to geneial eultoie of Hindu India ie 
the lesdnating topio which our author, on acknowledged 
anthoriiy of Sontn Indian hiatoiy, bringa before the 
atndent.] 


2. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

SystMii of Buddliiatic Thought by Rev. S. 

Tamakami. Royal 8vo. pp. 371 ... 15 0 

[The book preaenia in a comprehenaive though 
ahoit form a complete view of Buddhiatie Philoaophy, 
both of the MahftyKna and HinaySna Sehoola.] 

l^rQlegolllena to a Hictory of Buddhiatie Philo- 
ao|diy, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. Royal 
8yo. pp. 48 ... ... ... 1 8 

[The book embodiea the resulte of a aeientifie en> 
qniry by the author, from the hiatorioal atandpoint, 
into auoeeaaive atagea in the geneaia and increasing 
organic complexity of a ayatem of thought in India, 
supposed to have evolved out of a nneieus aa afforded 
by the discouraes of Gautama, the Buddha.] 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of 
Indian Buddhism, by Ryukan Kimura. Sup. 

B(^l 8vo. ppiSO ... ... ... S' 0 

[It is a comprehensive manual of charts, giving an 
explicit idea of the Buddhiet doctrines, as promulgated 
in diverse ways by diverse Buddhist Philosophers.] 

The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philo- 
sophy, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. Royal 
8vo. pp. 408 ... ... ... 10 8 

[The book gives a clear exposition of the origin and 
growth of Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the 
Bnddim, and seeks to establish order out of ohaos^to 
systematise the tcaehings of the various pra-Buddbistio 
sages and seers, seatterM in Vedie literature (Ve^, 
Bithmayas, Upanishads) and in tbs works of the Jainas 
tlMkAjlvikas and the Buddhists.] 
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Pnkrit D h a mm a p it d a, by B. M. Barua, M.A., 
P.Lit.| and S. N. Mitnii M.A. Demy 8yo. 

pp. 880 ... 

[A new edition of the Dntrenil de Rhine Khuof^i 
MS. of the Dhammapada, of which on edition wu 
pobliehed in the/onrire^ Atiatique in 1897 by M. Sdnmrt. 
'Hie joint^itors have teoonstnicted whole paesagee 
from minnte fingmenta not ntiliaed by M. S&art, 
and they have brought in the reeulte of their vaet 
and deep Mi atodin in eatabliahing the text The 
importanoe of the DAammapada as a world claeaie need 
not be emphaaiaed too much. In the introductory 
eaaay, there ia an able study of the question of the 
literary history of this work. 


Studies in Vedantism {Premeha)td Royehand 
Stndenfahip, 1901), by Erishnachandra 
Bhattaoharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 82 ... 

[It is a treatise dealing on Vedantie lines intended 
to bring out the relations of the system to modem 
philosophical systems.] 

The Study ef Palanjali (Griffith Memorial Prize, 
1915), liy S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Pb.D. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 209 ... 

[Here we have an account of the Yoga system of 
thought, aa contained in the Yoga Sitraa of ratanjali, 
according to the interpretations of VySsa, Vicaspati 
and Vijiilna Bhikfu, with occasional references to the 
views of other systems by an acknowledgsti authority 
on Hindu Philosophy.] 


Jivatmea in the Brahma Sutras* by Abhaykumar 
'Ouha, M.A.* Fh.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 285 ... 

[It ia a eompmtive treatise on the JlrStmaa as 
described in the BraAma SStrat, based on 15 original 
commentaries and on nnmerous other works, philosophical, 
mligions, soientifie, and literary, of the East and the 
West. In dednoing hie eunelusions, the author has 
^lly diaonaaed Hm sifms in the light of the commen- 
toriee of the difllHent Sohools and has treated of the 
Vedinta front a standpoint hitherto untouched by 
■eholaw.] * 
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Eariy Hittory of the Vaishiuiva Soc^ by 
Hemohandn Bayohandburi, M.A., FI 1 .D. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 156 ... ... 2 13 

[The book oontaine nwteriale for a eonneoted 
hiitoiy of Veiahnavinn from the Vedio timee to the 
age^ « the aarlv Tamil Aelrym who laid the fbnii* 
dation of the Sri Vaiahnava School. The anther 
takes into oonaideration only works of proved antiqnity 
and epigtaphioal records. His method of treatment la 
strieuy seientifio, and be cornea to a nnmber of 
interesting eonolnsions, among which is the establishment 
of the historic personality of Vlaudeva>Krishna and the 
determination of the doetoines of the old Bhigavata 
sect] 

A Short History of tho Medusval School of 
ladiim Logic {OriffUh Memorial PrizOt 1907), 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Satischandra Vidya- 
bbtuhan, M.A.,Ffa.I). Royal 8yo. pp. 209... 7 S 

[The two principal systems of the Mediieval School 
of Indian Logpc, riz., the Jaina Logie and the Buddhist 
Logie, have men thoronghly expounded here by bring* 
ing together a mass of information derived from 
several tare Jaina Manuscripts and Tibetan xylographs 
hitherto inaccessible to many. In the appendices a short 
and general history of the IJnii’ersity of NSlanda and the 
Royal University of Vikramllla has also been given.] 

A History of Indian Lo^ by Mahamaho* 
padhyaya Satischandra Vidyablmshan, M.A., 

Fb.D. Demy Svo. pp. 690 ... ... 15 0 

[A monnment|l^work. Dr. VidySbhnsana lias 
given here a detailed account of the system of Nvtya, 
and has left no source of information, whether Brahma* 
nical, or Buddhist (Indian and Tibetan), or Jaina, 
untapped. The bistoiy is brought down from the days 
of the Vedas to the 19th century, and is full of facts 
well disposed and lucidly set forth. 

The author did not live to see the publktalion of a 
work which is sure to make his nmne immortal in the 
annals of Indology.] 

Adwaikabad (Bengali), by Kokileswar Bastri 

Yidyaratna, M.A. Bt^al 8to. pp. 288 ... 9 v 

[In the present work the author has giren an 
a^irable exposition of the Vedsatie theory of 
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AdwMtov^ft in *U ito different aepecta. The work 
omU of five chnpten. In the first chapter, the nature 
of Nirgun Bi^ma and its relation to the world and the 
individnal aonla have been dieeuaeed and Sankara has 
^.abnolved from the charge of Pantheisni. In 
Cbqiter II the nature of the individual Beings and 
Selves has been dieeussed. The fact that the Sankara 
sehool haa not reaolved the * Individual ' into qnalities 
and atotea has been carefully examined. In Chapter 
III the author thoroughly discusses the doctrine of the 
‘ Unreality of the Universe ' and has attempted 
to prove that the Sankara school has not abol ished 
the reality of the world Chapter IV discusses 
the ethieal theory, individual freedom, the Brahma* 
Sdkhydtkdra, the ‘contemplation of the Brauti- 
ful* and the final salvation in the transcendenUI 
goal. Here the relation between Kama and Juana 
has been well brought out and bears the impress of 
originality. In Chapter V, an attempt has been 
to trace the mdyfivida of Sankara sehool to the Rig 
Veda as its original source.1 


3? ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

Rigveda Hynuia (with the commentAry of 
S&ygQa) Demy 8vo. pp. 15JJ. ... * ... 


Menu Smriti, edited by Mabamabopadhyaya 
^ganath Jha, M.A., D.LitU, C.I.E.; 

Vol. I, Part I Boyal 8vo.pp. 26G ... 6 0 
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[It is a translation of the laws of Menu with the 
\c***5*5?**3^ of Medbitithi—decidedly superior to 
Mwdahkw edition and Qharpure’s worh. The present 
rdition hue been oomptled with the help of several 
tnanusenpto obtained from various places, setting forth 
*** . ’ •*phinatoiT, and eomparativi* notes in quite a 

novel and intdBgible manner.] 
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Inicriptioiii of Aioka, by Prof. D. R. Bhandar* 
kar, M.A., Ph.D., and 8. N. Majumdar, M.A. 
Sup. B(^l 8vo. pp. 104 

[The TtrioDB texts of the rook, piller and other 
iDBcriptions are given in parallel lines to enable Uie 
student to compare the different readings at a gtanee.] 

Bhda Samhita. Royal 8vo. pp. 882 

[It contains the complete text of the BMa 
SaaAUa, one of the most ancient and valuable treatises 
on Indian Medicine.] 


II. HISTORY 

1. INDIA (MEOIiGVAL AND MODERN) 

Siva Chhatrapati by Surendranath Sen, MIA., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 284 ... ... 4 14 

[A translation of the oldest systematic biography 
in Marathi of the great Maratha hero, the SaMStad 
Bakkar, with extracts from Ciitnit and Siradigeijafti 
with explanatory notes.] 

Admiiiistrative System of the Marathas by 
Surendnnath Sen, M.A., Fb.T). Demy 8vo. ' 

pp. 883 ... ... ... ... 12 0 

[It is an exhaustive account of the polity that 

E ievailed during ^ centuriee of Maratha domination. 

)r. Sen has cloSwy studied the available original 
sources and this work is undoubtedly the irost valuable 
contribution on Maratha administmtive system that 
has yet appeared in English.] 

Bengal in the Sixteenth Cratoiy, by J. N. 

Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) Sup. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 191 ... ... ... 2 18 

[It is a historieal review of (be weial and econosaie 
anndition of Bengal in the Sixteoith Century of tlir 
Christian era— the renaissance in Bengal— in the light 
of the facts set forth in contemporary Bengali literature 
ill historical records, and writings of European 
' travdlersin 
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Indi* in Um Sevmteenth Century, by J. N. 
Das Gupta, B.A. (Ozon.) Demy 8ro. 

pp. 262 

[The oondition of India in napect of its jwlitical, 
soeni, ud ecoDomie wpecta, in the early yean of the 
Kast India Company, baa been deacribed in tbia volume 
with the hdp of the narrativea of European travellen 
and foreign observen who were drawn to this land by 
their love of adventure, the fiiseination of romance, 
and the call of the East.] 

Documents and Extracts illustrative of the 
British Period of Indian History, Demy 
8vo. pp. 474 

[This volume puts together in a compendious form 
a few of the more important documents which tend to 
throw light on the British period of Indian History 
with apeeial reference to the times of Warren Hastings, 
Cornwallis, and Wellesley, the three Governors General, 
with whose names particularly the rise and progress of 
British power in the Eei^t is most intimately connected. 
It traces at tlie same time chronologically through 
these documents the successive stages in the constitu- 
tional development of British authority in India.] 

Histwical Raemrds of Baroda by Rai Bahadur 
B. A. Gupte, M.B.S.A., F.Z.S. (with annota- 
tions). Royal 8vo. pp. 153 

[Compiled from original Maratha documents, 
which throw a side-light on the transactions of the 
lIon*b1e i^t India Company’s Officers, offer glimpses 
of the hhtroda administration, describe the Poona 
|)olitioa during the last stages of the Marltha Empire, 
and record the working of the almost nominal sway uf 
the Baja of Satara. Profusely illustrated.] 

*EnaJund*a Works in India 

Bltarata lngn4 (Bengali Edition). Crown 8vo. 

pp. 200 ... ... .*• 

[A Bengali vetnon ot ' EngiamVs Work in India’ 
by Ptnidii Ttaakumat Kavirakna and Prof. Jogindra- 
nath SamaiUar.] 

Bhftrnte Ingiij (Dovanagri £dn.) 
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2. ISLAM. 

A History of Islamic People, by S. Kbnda **' 
Bukhsh, M.A., B.G.L., !^r>nt'Law. Demy 
8ro. pp. 177 ... ... ... 5 

[Tranblateil from the German of Dr. Weils’ Ge^ 

$eh{ekie der Mamiih^-keu rdlker—m. descriptive nccount 
of Mohammad and the Qura’n, asalso of the Caliphate. 

The conflict of idias in early Anibdom,the narroivnesa 
of CBi ly A I abic rationalism and the enaliitton of Islamic 
culture on abroad and humanitarian basis during the 
time of the Abliai^id Caliphs at Ilaghdail is drscribed 
xrith the I'kili of im artist, and altogether the book 
forms a mofit faseiiiating intn^dnction to the mentality 
and genersl omluoh rf Islam in the first icw centuries 
of its history.] 

The Orient under the Caliphs, hy S. Khuda 

Bukhsh, M.A., li.C.L., Bar-at-Iaw ... g g 

[Translated from von Krenur’s ^Kylinrffe^rhichU 
den Cfienti, Thi* book deals not nith the dry and 
wearisome defaiU* of military opeialtons, nor does it 
concern itself nitli court, intrigues, hut opening with 
an account of the death of the Prophet and the 
trouble that arcse over the (jiiestion of sneevsHion, gives 
in a vivid, and delightful style an nccount of all that 
wan of enduring valuo in Islam or Islainio civilisation.] 


IH. LAW. 

Effect of War on Contracts (Onaulk Nautk 
Deb Prise, 1017), by Pmfullacliandra Ghosh, 

M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 152 ... 4 8 

[Tlie book describi-B at length tbe changes brought 
about by the last £uro|)ean W’ar in tite oommereial 
and financial nUtions of nations and individuals.] 

Trading with the Enemy (Onauih Nautk Dsd 
Prise, 1918), by A. C. Gapta, U.A., B.L. 

•iDemy 8vo. pp. liO a.a aae ^ 

[The volume deals with the general prineipUc of 
the law (a^rding to tho English Common Law) of 
' Trading with the Enemy to wbieli the last European 
M ar lent interiiet and prominence.] 
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Legal AtpacU of Strikes (Onauth Nauth Deh 
Pruiet I919)t by Frabodhchandra Ghosh, 
M.A., B.L. Demy 5 to. pp. 61 

[In the opinion of the anthor, concerted move- 
ments of labour analoisoua to atrikes are as old as 
history itself. In dealini; with tiiu history of strikes 
he, therefore, traces their origin and course, nut only 
from a legal point of view but also from a historical 
standpoint and discmsea the remedial measures in the 
light of the condition of labour in other countries.] 

Occupant Right — Its History and Incidents 
(^Onauth Uauth Heh Prize), by Itadharaman 
Mookerjee, 11. L. Vakil (Calcutta High 

Court), Author of the Law of Benami. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 436 

[The work contains a history of Land Tenure in 
India from the carlurt Vt die a;t:v down the modern 
times and traveiEOs practioiilly most of the iin|-oitaiit 
and relevant portions of the llcniial Ttiiancy Act us 
fxidained in the leading casts ou the sul-ji-ct, and 
inaicates the basin princiidei^ thereof not done in any 
other previous publicatiuiis.] 

Position of Woman in Hindu Law, by Dwarka 
Nath Mitm, M.A., D.L. Demy Svo. pp. 758 

[The book traces Irstorioally tl:e various s’.igt’8 in 
the development i>f the posiiiuu uf women in Hindu 
Iaw.] 

The Theory of Adoption {Joffcadf'fchandra 
Oho»h Prize, Pi09), by raiulit- Dni-vasula 
8rinim Sastri. Demy Sro. pp. 59 

[It discussre the origin and merits of the fiuory rf 
adoption in n Hindu family. 1 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Func- 
tions by 11. N. Gilchrist, Demy Svo. 

pp. ^44 ... ... ... 

* Leading Gases, Part I, Hindu Law. Royal 
8vo. pp. 245 
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* Leading Cases, Fart II, Muhammadan Law. 

Royal 8to. pp. 171 

* Ditto Fart III, Land Tenures, Land 
Revenue and Prescription. Royal 8ro. 
pp. 163 

* Leading cases. Fart IV, l.aw of Transfer inter 

vivoa. Royal 8vo. pp. 108 

* Ditto Fart Y, English Law of Real 
Property and Law of Intestate and Testa* 
mentary Succession in British India. Royal 
8vo. pp. 108 

^ Ditto Part VI, Equity and Trust. 

Royal Svo. i)p. 170 

* Ditto Part Vll, Law of Contracts 

and Torts. Royal 8ro. pp. 227 

* Ditto Part VIII, Law of Evidence, 
Civil Procedure and Limitation. Royal Svo. 
pp. 89 

^ Ditto Part IX, • Law of Crimes and 
General Principles of C. P. Code. Royal Svo. 
pp. 102 

* Supplementary cases on — 

Hindu Law, Part 1. Royal Svo. pp. 146 ... 

Ditto Part II „ „ „ 130 ... 

Muhammadan .Law „ „ „ 69 ... 

Land Tenures and Prescription. Royal 
Svo. pp. 97 

Transfer of Property. Royal Svo. pp. 96 

Real Property. Royal Svo. pp. 23 

Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal Svo. pp. 27 

Evidence and Civil Procedure. Royal Svo. pp. 164 

Limitation. Royal Svo. pp. 37 

Law of Crimes „ „ „ 141 
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IV. ECONOMICS, &C. 

Rl. A . 

Factory Legislation in India, by J. C. Kydd, 

M.A. Royal Sro. pp. 198 ... ... 4 g 

[This publication discusscfl the conditions and terms 
of employment of factor}’ labour by tracing' a history 
of the Indian Factory Acts since 1802.] 

Regulations of Jail Labour, &c. ]3cmy 8vo. 

pp. 14* ... ... .. 0 6 

[This booklet present.^ Government opinion on the 
subject of Jail Industries in British India, ivithsiiecial 
reference to their competition %vith similar industries 
carried on by private eiiterjiriscs.] 

History of Police Organisation in India. Demy 

8vo. pp. 53 ... ... 0 12 

[The book shows how fiom its earliest sla^^es the 
working of the Police has come up to what it is to-day 
and what part it plays in establishini^ onlur in the 
society and what further improvements it reiiuires fur 
the betterment of social relationship.] 

Economic Causes of Famines in India {Bee- 
resicar flitter Medal, 1905), by Satischnndra 
Ray, M.A. Demy. 8vo. pp. 85 ... 4 4 

[The causes of famine and remedies against it have 
been elaborately discussed in this bix>k and a statistical 
information adducetl shewing the financial effect of 
the calamity and its relation tn mortality The author 
shows by facts and argiimenfs ns also by quoting 
several extracts from ollicial records that true remedies 
lie in the hands of Goveriimciil.j 

Self-Government and the Bread Problem, by 

Capt. J. ^y. Petavol, R.E. (Retd.) (Board) 

Demy 8vo. pp. 128 ... ... 1 8 

Do. (Cloth) Demy Svo. pp. 128 ... 1 14 

[The fundamental fact dealt with in this book is 
that industrial progress having rendered very great 
use of unskilled lateur possililcy the foundation of a 
co-operative or;p;anisatioii might In* laid with the young 
to their own immense advantage. The book solves 
problems of the greatest moment to the State.] 
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Noii*ciM»p«ration and the Bread Problem bj 
Capt. J. W. Petavel, B.E. (Retd.) Demy 
8to. pp. 28 ••• ••• 

[In tliiB treatiie the author presents his views with 

S iard to economio organisation and shows how it can 
p indnstrial development of the countiy befitting 
the masses,] 

Man and Machine Power in War and Recon> 
ttruction, by Capt. J. W. Petavel, B.E. 

(Kctd.) ]^my 8to. pp. 161 ... ... 1 8 

[In this book the siitlior has tried to solve the 
great poverty problem by shniring boir the economio 
condition uf the eountrv can be improved by machine- 
power, only when individuals, fur whose benefit it is 
applied, co-operate and how man-power serves little 
purpose without the aid of machine-power.] 

Agricultural IndebtednoM in India and its 
Remedies, by Satisdiandra Ray, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 4U3 ... ... ... 7 0 

^It treats of Indian economic problems in one of 
their aspects, the materials being collected from old 
and inaccessible Blue Books, proceedings of Legis- 
lative Councils, and Oovemmtnt Ue|iorts and Publica- 
tions. The compilation is designed to he a routoe-look 
and guide for students of Indian Ecoaomies. ] 

Land Revenue Administration in India, by 

Satisohandra Ray, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 142 2 18 

[Compiled from ^-letter reports of the five major 
provinoes of Imlia mieed by the (Jovemmeuts. The 
oook deals with matters cf immense interest to a grMt 
majority of the jiopulalion of India. Apart from its 
purely financisl aspect, the book is of great imitortaDce 
from the sosial and political point of view.] 

Lectures on Indian Railway Economics, by 8. 

C. Ghosh. Part I, Demy Svo. pp. 72 ... 1 

Do. Part II, „ „ w 08 ' ... 8 0 

Do. Partin, 106 ... 8 0 

[The book reviews the general mil way poliey in India 
and in addition to a detailed history of the working of 
Railways deals with every particular eonnected with 
the Railway System.] 
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V. PHILOSOPHY. 

Bf. A. 

PhUoaophical Currants of Present Day, by Stein 
(transiated by Sisirkumnr Maitra, M.A., 

Ph.D.) Yol. I. Iloyal 8to. pp. 260 ... 4 8 . 

Do. \ol. II. ,1 I, ,, 162 ... 4 8 

[TrsotUted from the welUkhown work of Stein.] 

Hegdianism and Human Personality, by ITiralal 

Haidar, M.A., Ph.l). Demy 8vo. pp. 67 ... 8 12 

[The theory sdvsnced in this book pro^-ides n 
philosophical fonndaiion for the empirical fact of mul- 
tiple personality. It aUo explains what the ‘subliminal 
self ’ of man is. The real theory of Hegel lias thus 
been intei^reted in this publication. It really 
strikes out a fresh line of thought by which a new 
meaning has been attached to the usual British 
interpretation of llegt-l.] 

Socrates, Vol. I (in llrugali : illnstrated), by 

JlajanikantaGuha,l[.A. Demy 8ro. pp. 681 5 0 

[The author, as a preliminary to the study of 
the life and thought of the great Orrek pbiltvopher, 
gives in this volume a detailed account of (ireek 
life and culture institutiui; interesting comparison 
with the life of the Ancient Aryans in India. The 
author is one of the few Indians who has a fami- 
liarity with Greek authors in the original, and this 
irork may be said to be the most auUieutic work in 
Bengali on ancient Greek civilisation.] 

VI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

1. GRAMMARS, &e. 

* Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Dhatukosh. 

Demy Svo. pp. 265 ... ... 2 0 

* Do. do. (Bengali Edn.) Demy 

Sva pp.246 * ... ... ... 3 0 

* BftlSTatSiro ox an Elementary Pali Grammar. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 168 ... ... 1 0 
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A Grunmar of tho Tibotan Language, by 
H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Low. Boyu 

8to. pp. 416 

Engliah-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Dawaam* 
dup Eazi. Boyal 8vo. pp. 1003 

Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Co]. D. C. 
Fbillott, M.A., Ph.D.. E.A.S.B. Uoyal 
8vo. pp. 949 ... ^ 

[PerhajM the largest and most compendious grammar 
of Persian in existence. ■ It is written by one who is a 
recognised authority on Persian.] 

Sabda-sakti*Prakauka by Pandit Jagadiaa 
Tarkalankara, Part I. Demy 8vo. pp. 158 ... 

Selections from Avesta and Old Persian. First 
Series, Part I, by I. J. S. Taraporcwala, B.A., 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 255 

[Arranged on a most convenient plan — the (ext in 
roman letters, with a literal English translation on 
the page opposite, each text and translation being 
folloired by elaborate linguistic and other notes — the 
book is intended primarily for students of Sanskrit. 
No finished Sanskritist can do without some 
accinaintauce with Avestan, and Dr. Taraporcwala's 
book, already adopteil for class work in several 
European Universities, is by far the best clirestomathy 
of Avesta.] 


2. BENGAU. 


History of Bengali Language, by Bijaychandra 
Majumdar, B.A., B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 318 
[The book gives a sketch, in broad outline, of the 
origin of the Bengali Jjaiiguage aod the >^008 
in llueiices— linguistic, ethnic, social-— that shaped * 
and moulded its earlier history.] 

History of Bengali Language and Literature, by 
Bai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 1067 

[A comprehensive view of the development of tlie 
Bengali liaugnage* and Literature from the earlimt 
limes down to 1850. This book has ver>’ little affinity 
with the author’s epoch-making Bengali work on the 
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«ibie sal^ecA, the emDgenent adopted in the preaent ^ 
work being altogether new and the latest facts, not 
anticipated in (£e Bengali treatise, having been 
ineorpointed in it. It has been accepted by orientalists 
everywhere as the most eomplete and authoritative 
work on the snbject. The book is illustrated by 
many piotaies ineinding five coloured ones.] - 

BenigaK Ramayanas, by Bai Bahadur Dines* 

Chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 

pp. 886 ... ... ... 7 8 

[In this book the author advances certain theories 
regarding the basic materials upon which the Epic of 
Valffliki was built and the ideals presented therein as 
also the sources of the Bengali Hamayanas and the 
principles contained in them.] 

Tha Vaiduiava Literature of Mediaeval Bengal, 
hy Bai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., 

D. Litt. Demy 12mo. pp. 312 ... 1 6 

[The book contains a connected history of the 
influence of Vaishnava Literature of the MtHlk-cval 
Age on the development of Bengali Language, with 
conclnding ehapters on the relation U*twern the 
Buddhistic and Vaishnava creeds and similarity 
between Vaishnavism and Christianity. It clearly 
shows how religion once played a great {lart in 
the bnilding up of onr national literature.] 

Chaiteityn and His Age, by Rai Bahadur 
Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8to. 
pp. 4AS ... ... ... ...60 

[The book gives a complete and consistent history 
of Chaitanya, his religious views, and of the sects that 
follow hie religion, with an account of the condition of 
Bengal brfora the advent of the great subject of the 
niemoire. Everything deidt with in the book is bssed 
on old anthority.] 

Chdtaaya and His Companions, hy Bai 
Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 
l)einy Svo. pp. 841 ... ... .*• 8 0 

book p r ess n to short lifo*sketeboB of Sri 
^aitssjfs and bis Bbaktas with s general history of 

Vauhsats doskeias and a comparative study of 
»yalwMa (nosMaatal and oriantal).] 

8 
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Bengali P >ree e Styles by Bai Bahadur Binea- 

ohandra Iton, B. A., DemySvo. pp.l84 4 4 

[The bode throws light on the lingnistie tsetaies of 
the earliest period at onr modem prase literatora (1800 
to 1867) end gives many interesting s])eeimeDs of 
the eveiNehangtng forms of onr pragrassive speech. 

In foot, it is a history of the evolntion of modem 
Bengali Prose.] 

Typical Selections from OM Bengali Language^ 

edited by Bai Bahadur Dinesohandra Sen, 

B.A., l).Litt. In two parts. Eoyal 8ro. 

pp. 2087 aae aea fee 16 12 

[These volumes contain specimen writings of known 
or unknown Bennii authors from the ancient times 
down to the middle of the eighteenth centur/i thus 
showing the development of the Bengali style and 
Bengali language. The meanings of old and difficult 
words and phrases havo been fully given on each |iBge 
in foot-notes. Several beautiful coloureil pictures 
illustrate Uie Volumes.] 

Folk literaturo of Bengal, by Rai Bahadur 
Dinesohandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8ro. 
pp. lOdf ... ... 4 4 

[In this book the author traces the sources of Folk- 
tales and through the mirmr of some of these tales 
shows the ancient customs and thonghts of the people 
of Bengal — ^the materials of hidden historical knowledge 
which may go a great way towards the reconstruction 
of a history of this province.] 

EMtem Bengal Ballade— Mjrmensini^ by 
Bai Bahadur Dinesohandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

Boyal 8vo. in two parts, complete in 900 
pages. Vol. I, Fart I ... ... 7 8 

Do. (Maimansingha Geetika) Vol. I, Fart II 6 0 

[This volume oontmim ui Englioh raudering of the 
origiusl Bengdi bdhds with .n introdnetioa by the 
compiler in mt 1 end the Bengtli text in Pert II. 

Then an eleven pen and ink skelehee attached to the 
work and a literary map indicating the position of the 
vilkgM oonneeted with the incMeotsof thabnlledr 
has been appended to Fart I. The aatbellenee of tlieM 
ballads which reveals diogtaher a new And of snpnnw 
intneet in tbs field of dd Bengali litaMtnn ha. bee.- 
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attested to bgr Earopeu critiee and Loid Bonaldsbay 
lays in the foreword written by him that « them 
ballade should prove a mine of wealth, idike to the 
philologist and the bistornn and last, bat not 
to the administrator who seeks to penetrate the inner 
thonght and feeling of the people/’] 

Kawikankan Chandi, Part I, edited by Rai 
fiahadur Dines Chandra Sen, Cham Chandra 
Banerjee and Hrishikesh Basu ... ... 6 0 

[In the preface of the book there is an interesting 
account of the original mannscripts of the Chandikavya 
preserved in the temple of Singhabahini attached to 
the honse of the poet at Damuuya. The present edi- 
tion which is based on a copy of the original manus- 
cripts brings the poem up to the story of Kalaketu 
and contains 350 j^ges of Royal 8vo. size. Babu 
Charuchandra Banerjee, one of the editors, has written 
a very elaborate commentar)' on the poem which will 
be published in a seiMkrate volume.] 

Go|»chandra, Part I, Royal 8vo. pp. 811 ... 4 8 

[It is a recension of the story of Raja Gopiebandra, 
one of the greatest |ire«MosIem legends of Bengali as 
taken down from oral recitation in Northern Bengal. 

The teat has been supplemented by different other 
recensions from Bengali as printed by other scholars.] 

Early Bengali Prose, by S. R. Mitra. Demy 

8to. pp. 184 sao oee ••• 3 0 

[The book contains a few typical specimons of old 
Bengali Prose which was written befoie the advent of 
British rule and the establishment of the printing 
press in Bengal. By the compilation of this volnme, 
the andior lias established the fact that there existed 
s considerable Muount of Bengali Prose writing long 
before the ^lampore Missionaries or the Pandits of 
the Fort Williaiii Collem or even Rsja Rammohan 
Roy ever drMmt of cresting a general prose style.] 

Bengali Lilaratnni in tho Ninateenth Centnry 
{Premektutd JRof«k«md StudeniBhip them^ 
hj 8. K. De, MJL, D.Litt. Demy 
8va pp, 680 

[It is a hktoriesl review of the course of Bengali 
htentuN faun Hi deesdenoe after Bhsiatchsndrs’s 


8 6 
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death to ite rejaTenation ander the British inflnenee 
with a baelqftoaiid of soeial and politioal histoijr. The 
materiala have been oolleeted from sonroes hitiierto 
inaoeessible to many.] 


Hm Origin of' Bengali Script (Jitbitee 
Sesearob Prize^ 1918\ by Bakhaldas 
Banerjee, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 122 ... 8 0 

[The book gives a history of the development of the 
Bengali alphabet. It is a valnable contribotion to 
Indian Fabwgrapby.] 


3. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS. 

Tyincal Selections from Oriya Literature, 
edited by fiijnychandra Majnmdar, 1I.A., 

B.L. Vol. I. Uoyal 8to. pp. 303 

Do. Yol. II. „ „ „ 220 

[This is on the plan of Dr. D. C. Sen's Typical 
Selections from Bengali. It has an excellent intto- 
dnctoiy essay.] 

Selections ^m .^incli Literature, edited by 

LaU Sitaram, B.A. yol. I. Royal 8ro. pp. 351 6 0 

Do. Vol. II. „ „ „ 883 6 0 

Do. Yol. III. „ „ „ ... 6 0 

I Dn the same plan as the previously noted Oriya 
iwtions. There is a fine Intrraaetion in Vol I.] 


11 4 
11 4 


Assam^a Sahityer Chaneld (T^pigal Selections 
from the Assamese Literature) Iqr Bandit 
Hemohandra Goswami, M.R.8.A., F.B.A.S., 
of Assam Civil Seivioe and Editor of 
'* Hema-Kosba.** * 
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Yol. 1 Oontains selectiouB from the first 
three periods besides an intro* 
duotion in English dealing 
with the history of the language 
and literature. 


Toil. 11 Contains selections from the fourth 
and the fifth period, and 

Yol. Ill Contains selection from the last 
period and a glossary of archaic 
words with meanings will 
appended to it. 

[The book oonshts of three Volumes as set forth 
above. In it the Amameee literature has been treated 
in six different periods on Historical and Philological 
considerations.] 


Yol. 

I 

Selections from the earliest time 
up to 1460 A.B. (/» the Preae) 

Yol. 

11 

SelectioLs from the 1460 A.B. up 
to 1800 A.B. Fart I, pp. 420 

Bo. 

do. 

Fart 11 (/» the Press) 

YoL 

Ill 

Selections from 1800 A.B. up to 
1900 A.B., Part I, ]^. 300 ... 

1)0. 

do. 

Fart II, pp. 306 


Selectiqoa from Hindi Literatore, compiled by 
Lain Sito Bam, B.A., Sahityaratna, Royal 
8to. pp. 846 

This work ie divided into 6 hooka Each book has 
so introdiietioB in English and contains extracts from 
worin of elaaeical Hindi writers on the subject. 
"It is needkee to say that selections made Inr 
this Maeter of Hinoi are admirably done. We ahul 
csgsrly await the anoeeedine volumes, for whieb as 
for these we are eonfidmit of an enthusiastie reception." 

Bininttm ifenns, for Jnly, 1928. 


Rs. A 


6 0 

6 0 
6 0 

6 0 
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4. CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
(Prescribed by the XJiriverrity.) 


* Matriculation Arabic Coarse — 1926. Boyal 

8vo. pp. 80 ... ... ... 1 12 

* Matriculatibn Persian Coarse — 1926. Boyal 

8TO.pp.97 ... ... ... 1)2 

* Matriculation Course in Classical Tibetan. 

Boyal 8to. pp. 100 ... ... ... 2 0 

* Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). 

Crown 8to. pp. 108 ... ... ... 1 o 

* Do., II (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221 ... 0 10 

* I.A. Aralnc Course 1925. Royal 8to. pp. 98 2 0 

* LA Peruan Course, 1925. Royal Svo. pp. 145 2 0 

* LA Sanskrit Selections. Crown Svo. pp. 208 2 0 

*BA. Hcmours Arabic Course. Boyal Svo. 

pp. 144 ... ... ... ... 2 8 

* B.A Pass Arabic Course, I. Boyal Svo. pp. 88 18 

Do. do. II. Boyal Svo. pp. 80 18 

* BA. Honours Persian Course. Boyal 8to. 

pp. 314 ... ... . ... 2 8 

* B.A. Pass Persian Course. Boyal Svo. pp. 157 1,12 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy Svo. pp. 225 ... 2 8 


5. TIBETAN. 

She>rab<4long>ba, by Major W. L. Campbell, 

' C.I.E. Boyal Svo. pp. 137 ... ... 0 1^ 

[Or Tree of Wiiidoni— a metriesi trsnelatioa in 
Tib^n of a Saoikrit ethical work entitled 

written by NSglijo"** The present pnbKeation 
ie an English version ot the Tibetan work, the text 
and the translation being printed on opposite pages.] 


* Tint Booka 
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6. ENGLISH TEXTS, Ac. 


Ba. A. 


pp. 498 2 8 

* Do. do. „ II. Crown 8to. 

pp. 186 1 0 

* Do. do, „ ni. Crown 8yo. 

pp. 489 2 8 

* Do. do. „ IV. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 302 2 8 

* Shakmpearo** Comeiljr of Errors, edited by 

Bev. J. C. Scrimgeour, M.A. Grown 8to. 

pp. 187 ... ... ... ... 14 

* Ben Jonson’s Volpone or the Fox ... 1 0 

ASyllebus ofj Poetics, by Dr. II. Stephen. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 136 ... ... ... 2 8 

Do. for University students ... 1 0 

[This book points out the fundamental ideas regard* 
ing poetry, otmtained in the works of Wordsworth, 

Colendge, Shdiey, and Aristotle, and cx[)ands,exphins 
and applies them, to some extent, with a viear to help- 
ing students to think out the subject for themselves.] 


University | Extension Lectures (1915-1916) 
(First Series). Demy 8vo. pp. 162 .. 

[Containing the following leetnies by various 
Seho]an^— 

1. Pursuit of Cbemistiy in Bengal— Sir P. C. Ray. 

S. An Eighteenth Centur)* Bengali Manuscript— 
J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxoh.) 

5. dassieal and Romantic in English Poetiy of the 

18th Century— H. R. James. 

4. Art Spirit in Keats’s Poetn’ — Prof. K. S. Knox. 

6. Garlyie^. R. Baneijea, 3l.A., B-L. 

5. Constmethre Ideab in Education — ^E. £. Biss. 

7. NatMnsb'ty (Ml)— R. N. Gilchrist, M.A. 

8. Astronomy, Aneisnt and Modem— D. N. Mallik, 

B.A., 8o.D.] 


•IkslBooha 
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On dm Poatary of Matdiow AmoM, Robert 
Browning and Rofaindronath Tagmp^ I 7 
A. 0. Aikat, M.A. Boyal 8m 846 ... 

[Thu book embodiM a series of leeturcs on the 
writings of these three poets, nod n oompnmlive rariew 
of their works.] 

* Othdlo^ the Moor of Vonioe, edited by Rer. 

J. C. Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 881 

* Modern Thooghts. Crown 8vo. pp. 218 

[A eofleetion of thoughtful essays from the pen of 
English writers like John Stuart Mill, Lord Haldane, 
and others.] 

* Laliiri*a Sdect Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 340 ... 

* Select Readings from English History, I. 

. Crown 8vo. pp. 75 ... .i. 

Do. do., II. Crown 8to. pp. Ill ... 

* Sdect Readings from Enlish Pkose. Crown 

8vo.pp. 882 

* Selec t ions firom W. Irving Crown 8vo. 

pp. 881 

* Inlermediato Pirose Sdections. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 412 ••• sat BOS 

* Intermediate Poetical Sdections. Crown 8to. 

pp. 860 ... 


VII. MATHEMATICS. 

t Matrices and Determinoids I, C. E. 
Cttllfa, M.A., Ph.D. Sup. Royal 8to. pp. 448 

t Matrices and Determindds, II, Iqr 0. E. 
Cullis, M.A., Ph.D. Sup. Royal 8to. pp. 678 

. [In these volnmis the anthor gives a systematioi 
asseqnt of esrtsin ajifdioatMMisof matriees, partiealarly 
of reetangnlar nukiees, as dutingaiBbsd ftom sqaars 

* tat Boohs. 

_ ♦tasjfM VyeKfleKea ^ <Mo hook A hsU hy <ho OmMif 
ntSMSoMy noMo. 


Ho. A. 

7 8 

2 0 
1 12 

..2 0 

0 0 
0 10 

1 8 

1 12 

8 0 
3 0 

88 10 
47 4 
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Bl. A. 

matrioei, and thereby illuttates the very great advan- 
tagw gained by neing them in almoBt all branches of 
Mathematics.] 

Chapten tm Algebra (being the First Three 
Chapters of Matrices and Determinoids, Yol. 

Ill), by C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D. Sup. 

Ro^ 8ro. pp. 191 ... ... ... 11 4 

[This volume deals with ratinnal integral functions 
of several scalar variables as also witli functional 
matrices.] 

^Functions ot Two VariableSi by A. R. 

Forsyth, F.R.S. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 300 ... 11 4 

[The aathor*s piirimso is to deal with a selection of 
principles and generalities that belong to the initial 
stages of the theory of functions of two complex 
variables. The consideration of relations between 
independent variables and dependent variables has been 
made more complete with illustrations in this publica- 
tion.] 

Analytical G^ametry of Hjrpw*space», I 

{Premehand Roychand Studentship thesis, 

1914) by Surendramohan Gangopadhyay, 

M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 93 ... ... 1 14 

Do. II. Demy 8to. 

pp. 121 ... ... ... ... 3 12 

^It deab with certain interesting problems in 
s-dimensional Geometry, the method adopted being 
one of deduction from first principles. The soeond 
part contains eertiin interesting results in the 
G^metiy of Hyper-spsees, which is now recog- 
nised as an indispensable part of tliat science with 
extensive appUertions in mathematical IMirsics. In the 
treatment of snbjcet-mntter, the easiest jiossible methods 
have been ndopud, so that the disenssions ^ be fol- 
lowed by an ordinary etudent of Mathematics without 
a knowiadge of HigW Mathematics.] 

* Tht rifhi tf f .tUcliM i|f ihit btvk it hy fk. CanMdf* 

Hut. 

4 
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Theoiy of Higher Plane Curves, I, by 

Snrendramohan Gangopadhyay, M.A. Demy 
Svo. pp. 60 ... ... ... . 2 1.3 

Do. II. Demy Svo. 

pp. 226 ... ... ... ... 4i 1 

(The first put eonteins • geneiftl uposition of the 
theory in its various as()eets in' aooordance with 
geometrieal methods which have greatly simplified 
otherwise tedious and lengthy investigations. The 
second part deals with tlie application of the 
theory in studying properties of cubic and quartic 
curves.] 

Parametric Co-efficient {Griffith Memorial 
Friee, 1910), by Syamados MuJehopadhyay, 

M.A., Ph.D. Demy Svo. pp. 31 .*.. 3 0 

Vector Calculus ( Griffith Jfemorial Prize, 

1927), by Dur^prasanna Bhattacharyya, 

M.A. Demy Svo. pp. 91 ... ... 3 0 

[An attempt has been siieoessfully made in this 
book by the author to place the foundations of vector- 
analysis on a bnait independent of any reference to 
cartesian coKirdinates and to establish the main theo- 
rems of that analysis directly from tint principles as 
also to develop the differential and iutcgral csleulns of 
vectors from a new |«oint of new.] 

Solutions of DJffSrontial Equations (Prem- 
ehand Boyohand HtadenUhip iheeie, J896), by 
Jnansarau Chakravarti, 31. A. Demy Svo. 
pp. 54 ... ... ... ... 3 12 

[The subject of the book is an enquiry into the 
nature of solutions of differential equations, chiefly 
with refoienee to their geometrical interpretation, 
and the investigation of the cooneetion that exists 
between the complete primitive and singnhr solu- 
tion.] 

RecqMTocal Polars of Conic Sections (Prem- 
okaad JRoyehaad Studenlehip theme, 1900), by 
Krishnapra8adDc,3f.A. Demy Svo. pp. 66... 3 0 
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VIII. SCIENCE. 

1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


PPbgreM of Physica, by A. SchOster, D.Sc. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 174i ... ... 3 15 

Do. (for Registered Graduates) 2 4 

[It tfsesB the changes due to the sequence of 
dieeoverieein the domain of Physical Sciences durine 
1876-1908.] 

Theory of Eloctro-Mognotism, by G. J. Walker, 

M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60 ... 3 6 

' Do. (for Registered Graduates) 1 8 


[The book puls some of the most important develop- 
ments of deeiro magnetic theory into a connected and 
convenient form.] 

* Optical Theories, D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. 

Demy 8yo. pp. 191 ... ... ... 8 1 

[The book traces the development of optical 
theories from the earliest times to the present day. 

Its snbjeet'matter being the one great general problem • 

of modem Physics, it will be really helpful to under- 
stand the rdation between the different theories, so 
that one may be clear as to bow mnch is known for 
certain and bow much is mere siieculation.] 

t The Prindplo of RdakiYity, by M. N. Saha, 

D.8c., and S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Ilisto- 
rical introduction, by P. C. 3l|^alanobu). 

Demy 8vo. pp. 248 ... ... 4 8 

[English rendering of the original pajHirs by A. 

Einstein and H. Minkowski.] 

Molocttlar Oiffracthm of Light, by C. V. 

Ranum, M.A., D.8c. Demy 8vo. pp. 113 ... 3 0 

[In thia book the antbor discusses the general 
theoiy of the molecular scattering of light in all 
refractive media, including in a comprehensive survey, 
the ease of gaaee, vapours, liquids, crystals, and 
amorphoos solids.] * 

psWfcert’sa «f it hrU hy ihf 

t m« sets V <kt ksrit <1 nWricted ttitkin tfhlia. 
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Organic Theo-compoumb, by Sir P. C. Bay, 

Et., O.I.E., D.Sc., Fh.D. Boyal 8to. pp. 74 18 

2. BOTANY. 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col. K. B. 

Eirtikar, P.L.S., and Major B. D. 

Basu, I.M.S. (Betd.) Nicely bound in 2 Vols. 275 0 

[The book containa botanical descriptioni namea in 
jpernaeularsi propertiee and utea of over 1,800 Indian 
planta. Neatly printid on thick art paper (1,419 pa^) 
with clear illnatiations in above 1000 royal 4to-Bize<^ 
lithographic planta. 'A very rare and valuable work 
of reference to Botaiiiata, m^ical men, manufacturers 
of indigenous drugs and Agricultural and Forest 
Departments.] 

** To real iBTestigatorii in this Seld (of indigenons Bjatems of 
medicine) the monnmental work on Indian Mndicinal Ptnnfg onght 

to bo indiipeneable ..Apert from the mine of the book to the 

medical profaeeion, it ie helpful also in tapping the reaonrcee of 
the cooBtrr for the manufacture of drugi.”— h>io Iniin. 

*' The Imperial and Prorincial Agricultural and Foreet Depart- 
menta of Britieh India ahonld make um of the information brought 
together in thia monumental work. All Natire Statee ehould baTO 
medical plant gardena and pharmaceutical laboratoriee and their 
Agrioultuiml and Foreat Departmente ahonld be prorided with 
eopies of thia booh. Now that it has been pnbliahed. the educated 
section of the pnblio abould ineiei that all indigenous physicians i.f 
repute and all the leading pharmaceutical factories should be able 
to ■cientiflcallj identify the plants they use."— -jrodfm.Jtri'irii-. 


S. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

•• ■ 

Cheuiistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum 
(Coah Memorial Prize, 1901), by Bai 
Bahadur Chunilal Basu, M.B., F.C.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 32 ... ... ... 8 12 

[A tnstiae on the properties of Herium Oderum, 
the sweet-scented oleander, known by the name of 
KaraK or Kaaer^ 

TemiuialM Aijana iOoede Memorial Prize, 

1908), by Lalmohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. ... 3 12 

[The book gives a deeorfptioD of the pbuit apd 
eaplains its popolar osee, chemical compociUon, and 
thcnqpcntia action.] 
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DialMto*, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.4., 

B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 48 ... ... 3 12 

[A tieatiae on Dinbetea— « disease most widely 
prevalent in Lower Bengal.] 

Studiea on Haemolyua (Ist Ed.), by U. N. 
Brahmaohari, M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy Syo. 
pp. 71 ... ... ,,, 4 8 

Do. 2nd edition ... ... 4 8 

[ Among seveial other new ftets brought to light 
by tbe anthor by the study of the physical aspecte of 
hmnolyaiB, two discoveries, vi:., the fallacy of the 
hsemtnonic value of blood, as worked ojut by Sir A. E. 

Wrignt, and a new method of testing blood, are of 
great value. All these are explicitly dnlt with in this 
work.] 

Surgical Inatraments of the Hindus, Farts I, 

Dsmy 8yo, pp. 476, and II, Demy 8yo, pp. 178, 
by Girindranath Mukhopadhyay, B.A., M.D. 

{Oriffith Memorial Prizes 1909)y 9 6 

Do. (For Members of the Senate and 

Syndicate) sse asa osa 0 0 

[It is a comprehensive history of the origin, 
development, and decline of surgical treatment in India, 
with a comparative study of the surgical instruments 
of the Greek, Roman, A*rab, and the modem European 
Surgeons. In compiling this book, the author bad to 
consult not only the Hindu Sistras and Buddhistic 
records but also the medical sciences of all ages and 
countries aod he has disp||i>'cd great^ erudition and 
scholatsbin. The book is copiously 'illustrated and 
bound 4n leather.] 

History oi Indian Medicine, by 6. N. 

Mookerjee, B.A., M.D. Royal 8yo. pp. 303... 6 0 

4, ANTHROPOLOGY. 

First Outlines of a ^stematic Anthropology 
of Ada, y. Gittfhrida*Buggeri (translated 
from Itoliw by Haranchandra Chakladar, 

M.A.) Boyal Sto. pp. 110 ... — ^ 

[ It gives an aoeoant of the anthropometric ebaiac* 
tenstiec in leapect of atatnre, cephalic index, and nasal 
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iiid«x of livioff ^j^jocts with odditioml infomotion on 
the aul^^ olMued by the anthor diSwent 
aoarafle.j 


lU. A. 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Joumal of the Dapartanent of Lotten^ (Eleven 
volumes pabllsned.) FerVol. ... 

[ Esdi volume oontuns leeraed eMejm on verioua 
litemiy enbjeeta by reputed eeholnra.] 

Some of the articles of each Volume are mentioned ■ 

Volune I 

1. Kusban Cfaronol<^yt Part I—By Rames* 
chaudra Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. ... 

S. International Law and Custom in Ancient India-** 
By Pramathanath Banerjeet M.A., B.L. 

S. Ancient Romic Chronology— By Herhert Bruce 
Hannah, Bar*at*liaw 

▼•lams 11 

A 

1. Romic Calendrical Beginnings— By H. Bruce 

Hannah 

2. The Throne of Ptah and our Arctic Home— By 

H. Brace Hannah ... ... ... 

8. Communal Oiganisation of Industry as the Regional 

2 rpo of India— By Radbakamal Mookerjee, 
.A.| Ph.D. ... ... ... 

Voloins m .M 

1. Kant’s Central •Concept— Ramdas Khan, 
Ph.^I. ... ... **-A 

printed separately Rs. 3-12. 

2. Medioval Sculpture in Eastern India*->By Rama* 
prasad Cbuida, B.A. ... 

Alto printed separately Rs. 1*2. 

Vohutts IV tt. ... ... •*. 

1. Four Ancient Yaksa Statues (wtVi Seven P/s/e»)— 
By Ramaprasad Cbandi^ B.A. 

Att 0 printed separately Rs. 1*14. 

2. Vitmriysiia the author KimsaOtia: Date nd 
PuMofOrigia— By Haran Chandra Chakladar, 
... ... ... ... 

ihe printed sqNuately Be. 1«14. 
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' * A. 

5. On » Bibiri Cemnonttl Wonhip of Totamutie 

Origin— By Sunt Chnndn Mitia, M.A. 

Jin printed sftMmtely As. 12. 

Univenuy of Calenttn Anthiopological Paper 
No. 4. 

4. What » Buddbiam?— By R. Kimura 
Jin printed aeparatefy Rb. 3-12. 

9 . Aryaninn and the Rig-Vedie Age, I— By II. B. 

Hannah 

Jlto printed separately Re. 1-2. 

6. The Revenae Policy of Shivaji — By Suxendranath 

Sen, M.A. 

iff(o printed separately Rs. 1-14. 

7. The Aryans of India— By Bijayehandra Majan- 

dar, ... ... ... ... 

Jin printed se]tarately H«. 1-2. 

8. On the KarmS DbarmS Festival of North Bibar 

and its Mundi Analogues— By Saratchandra 
Mitra, M.A. 

Jin printed separately As. 12. 

9. Water Transport in Media>val India — By Bejoy- 

knmarSarkar, A.B. (Harvard) 

Jin printed separately Rs. 1-2. 

Polouie IT ... ... 9 0 

1 . Indo-Aryan Polity during the period of the Rig- 

Veda— By PraS'uIlashandra Bose, M.A. 

Jin printed separately Re. 1-14. 

2. Aryanism and the Rig-Yedic Age, II, III and IV— 

By H. B. Hannah 

Ain printed separately Rs. 3-12. 

3. Tlie First Outlines of a Systematic A*nthr(^ogy 

of 'Asia— By Prof. V. (riuffrida-Ruggen, tran- 
slated from Italian by Haranchandra Chakladar, 

... ... 

Jin printed aepaiately Rs. 1-S. 

4. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedie Age, V— By H. Bruee 

Hannah ... 

Ain printed ssparataly Be. 1-14. 

5. Primitive Elements of Jainism— By Probodh- 

ehandra Bas^i,M.A. 

.4/«o printed aepamiely Rs. 1*2. 

VolnmeVI ... « 0 

The Bbela Samhita (Sanskrit Text) 

sold separately ... ... ... ® ® 
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VdnmeVn ... ... ... ... 9 o 

] . Review end Critieum of Dr. Jemos ’Ward’s Psyeho* 
logy, I— By P. K. Ray, D.Se. 

2. FartH: Dr. James Ward’s " ’Psyoholt^'oal Pria- 
eiples”— By P. K. Ray, D.Se. ... 

8. The Conception of Freedom— By P. D. Shastri, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

4. The Moral Standards in Hindu Ethics— By Susil> 

kumar Maitra, M.A. ... 

5. The Claim of the Individual to be Real- By 6. H. 

M.A. 

8. Plato and the Sophists— By W. Douglas, M.A. ... 

7. Teachings of Upanisads — By Mahendra Nath 

Sarkar, M..\., K.D. ... 

8. Two Ancient Schools of Vedanta — By Abba^’a* 

kumar Guha, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. The Springs of Action in Hindu Ethics— By Susil- 

knmar Maitra, M.A. ... .y 

YdnmeVni ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. B. C. 278'! in Ancient Romic Chronology, and the 

Spheroidal Point of the Sothie Risings — By H. 

Bmoe Hannah 

printed in a separate iMmphlet form. 

2. Aryanism and the Rig>Vedio Age, VI— By If. 

Bruce Hannah 

Ain printed in a 8e}itratc iMimphletforni. 

3. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedic Age, VII— By H. 

Bruce HaniMh 

Ain printed in a separate ]iamphlet form 

4. High Caste Hindu Marriage of Bengal with weeial 

raferenee to its Folk 'Elements — By Tank* 
ebandra Das, M.A. ... 

Ain printed in a separate pamphlet form 

5. The Problem of Sothie-Rising Dates as reported by 

the Priests— By H. Brnoe Hannah 
A/n printed in a separate pamphlet form 

6. The Mahasangbika School of Buddhism— By 

Nalinaksha Datta, M.A. 

Ain printed in a separate pamphlet form 

7. On the Cult of SonIrBya in Northern Bengal— By 

Saratehandra^ Mitra, M.A. 

Ain prinUid in a separate pamphlet form ... 
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8. On the Cult of SonMya in Eastern Bengalx-Bv 

Sumtehandra Mitra, M.A. 

Alto printed in a separate pamphlet form 

9. The Antiquity of the Ric-Vedic Age — By Abinas- 

ehandia Daa, M.A., Pn.D. 

printed in a separate pamphlet form 

10. Races of India — By Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

Alto printed in a separate pamphlet form 

1 1 . The Problem of the Sothio* Rising dates as reported 

by the EgyiAian Priests — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

Alto printw in a separate pamphlet form 

IS. Manara Sulba Sutram — By Narendrakumar 

Majnmdar, M.A. 

print^ in a separate pamphlet form 

VdltimelX ... • ■.• ... ... 0 0 

1. Ancient India, by Sylvain Levi, D.Litt. 

i. The Text of K&vySloka-Lrcaua, IV — By Snsil- 
kumar De, M. A., D.Litt. 

Alto printed in a se]>arate pamphlet form 

3. Problem of the Re|)orle«l Sothic^Rising dates as 

recorded by the Egyptian Priests, HI. The 
Solution — By II. Bruce Hannah ... 

printed in a separate pamphlet form 

4. The Expressiveness of Indian Art — By Stella 

Kramrisch, Ph.D. 

(t) Indian Art, its signiiicanM in the World. 

(ti) Nature and Creativeness. 

(ut) Myth and Form. * 

(sh) Space. 

(v) Rhythm. 

(oO Evolntion : the llistorieal Movement. 

0. Indo'Aiyan Origins and Developments, Racial and 

Caltnral— Bjr H. Bruce Hannah ... 

Alto printed in a separate pamphlet form 

A. Arebaological Methods— By Aroon Sen 
L Pditieal Hiaioiy of India from the Aerasion of 
Berikehit to the Coronation of Bimbisamr— By 
Hemehandia Baychandhuri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Mto printed in a separate pamphlet form 

VolsiuZ ... ... ... ... • 0 

1. TbeOnriaia>Pratiharae--ByRameoehandTaMajnm. 

daTy M.A.i Ph.D. ... ••• 

*. TheContoel'of Indian Ait with the Ait ti other 
i Wli inlie M B y Stella Knunriieh, HiJD. 

i 


ess 
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5. Ship-building and Commerce in Ancient Bengal 

—By Tamonaeb Dae Qnpta, M.A. 

Ain printed ina separate pamphlet form 

4 . The Religion of Anoka Buddha— By Manindra 
Mohan BosOt M.A. 

Ain printed .in a separate pamphlet form 

6. On an Accumulation Droll from Kastern Bengal 

—By Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. ... 

Alto printed in a separate pamphlet form 

6. On a Musulman Lescend about the Sylvan Saint 

Bana-Bibi and the Tiger-deity Daksliina BSya 
—By Saratchaudra Mitra, M.A. ... 

7. The Art of Writini; in Ancient India — By Abinas- 

ehandra Das, M.A., Ph.I). 

Ain printi'd in a 8e|)aratc lAinphlct form 

8. The Vinayapitakain and Karly Buddhist Afoniis- 

ticisni in its Urou'th and Dovvlnpment — By 
Sukumar Dntt, M.A., R.L. 

Ain printed in a xeiiarate pamphlet form 


VolUM XI 

1 . Problems in Ancient “ Egyptian ’* Chronology 
•s-By H. B. Haun^ ... 

5. The Teingn Academy Plates of Vishnnkundin — 

Afadhava Sarma Ml A. D. 594— By K. B. 
Lakshman Kao, M.A. 

8. The Legentf of Bnddhaghosa — By M. liouis 
Finot ... ... 

4 . Sun worship amongst the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Eastern India— By Tarakdbandra Das, M.A. 

6. On a Legend from South Bchar— By Saratchandm 

Mitra, M.A. 

8. On Two New Types of Accumulation Oivilk— By 

Saratchaudra Mitra, M.A. 

7. The Kabnn Sothie- Rising, I and II— By H. B. 

Hannah ... ... ... 

I. "Mythology and Geological Tiriie— By H' B. 
Hannah ... 

9. Flaoe of Ethics and Religion in the Sankam 

System— By Kolrilcswar Sbastri, M.A. 

10. No4m OB Tajn— By N. G. Majumdar, M.A. 
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11. The Era of Menophrte and the Sothi«- Calendar. 

I.IV— By H. B. Hannah ... 

12. An Enquiry about the Hindu Law of Evidence— 

By Amareewar Thakur, M.A. ... 

IS. The Yiehnudharmottaram— ;By Stella Kramrisoh, 
Ph.D. 

14. An Historical Study of the Terms MahSySna and 
HinaySua and the Origin of MahSySna Bud- 
dhism — By R. Kimura 


Journal of the Department of Science (Six 

volumes published.) Per Vol. ... ... 9 0 

[Each volume contains learned essays on various 
scientific subjects by reputed scholars.] 

Vol. I— 

I. Three articles on Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and 
their Reaction with the Alkyl Iodides ; Chain 
Compounds of Sulphur by Sir P. Ray and 
Mr. P. C. Guha and five otlier artieles on 
Chemistry mostly by .Sir P. C. Kay. 

Fourteen articles on .Mathematics by Sudhansu- 
kumar Banerjee, l).^*c., Ribhiitihhnslmn Diitta, 

M.Se., C. K. Ciillis. M.A., Ph.D., etc. 

.t. Five articles on Physics by Prof. (’. V. Kainau, 

M.A., and Sisirhnmar Mitra, M.Sc. 

t. T wo articles on Botany, one on rommentationes 
Mycologicji* ” by Prof. P. Briihl, D.So., anil 
another on J/e//oAi-growing on Pi-Vitix 
fria unUi CHrH» Mfdictt (var. ucida) •hy S. N. 

Bal, M.Sc. 


Vol. II— 

1. Seventeen articles on. Mathematics by Prof. 
Sndhansukumar Banerjee, D.Sc., Nikhilranjan 
Sen, M.A.,,Syamadas Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., 
Sarindraehanara Dhar, M.Sc., Prabodhehandra 
Sengnpta, M.A., N. K. Majumdar, M.A., etc. 

it. Eight articles on Physios by Prof. Meghnad Saha, 
D.Se. 

3* Eight artioleo on Botany, five by S. N. Bal, M.Sc., 
and H. P. Chowdhnry, M.Sc., and two by 
Prof. P. Briihl, D.Se. 
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vd. ra- 

1. Twvntj »rtiel^ on Mathematies by Prof. 8. K. 
Jfonerjee, D.So., Abanibbnaban Datta, M.A.| 
Satyendranath Baan, M.Se., Kai Bahadur A. C. 
Bosoi M.A., Prof. C. B. Callis, M.A., 
Ph.D., etc. 

i. Three artielea on Phyaica — tiro by Prof. Meghnad 
Saha, D.So., and one by 8. B. Mali, M.So. 

5. Three artielea on Dotany by S: X. Bal, M.Sc., and 

K. L. Baherjee. 

Vd« 18 ^ 

1. Thirty*nine artielea on mathematica by Prof. S. K. 

Banerjee, D.So., Abanibhnahan Datta, M.A., 
Ph.D., Panohanan Daa, M.Sc., Q. H. Bryan, 
Se.D., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.Se., Prof. C. V. H. 
Kao, Saaindrachandra Dbar, M.^c., etc. 

2. The following articles on Physics and Chemistry ; — 

(1) Molecular Diffraction of Light by Prof. 

C. V. Raman, M.A., D.So. 

(2) The Reality of Atomic Structure by Sir 

William Jackson Pope, K.R.K., F.R.8., 
M.A., LL.D., D.Sc. 

(3) On the Ionisation of Gases by Heat by 

Prof. Meghnad Saha, D.Sc., F.Iiist.P., 
and Paul Gunther, Ph.D. 

3. Zoology — The Role of Olfactory Sensation in 

Selection of Fooil by Ants by K. Mitra, ll.A. 

4. Geology — On the (Janerinitc from Kishengarh, 

Rajputana, by Saratlal Biswas, M.Sc. 

6. Botany— {1) The Alga: of Bengal Filter-beds by 

Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc., and K. P. Biswas. 

(2) A New Spnies of Meliola growing on Different 
host-plants ny S. N. Bal, and A. (J. Datta. 

VoL V- 

1. Seven articles on Chemistry by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., 

C.S.I., D.So., ^.D. 

2. Three articles on raysics by BidhnbhnshaA Ray, 

M.Se. 

8. Twenty-one articles on Mathematics Igr Gurudas 
Bhar, M.Se., Nripendranath Sen, M.Sc., and 
Satisehandra Chakrabarti, M.Sc. Md others. 

4. Four aiticlee on Botany by P. BrShl, D.So., and 
K. P. Biswas, M.Sc., and Atulchandra Datta, 
M.So. 

6. Geology— Indian Pre-History, by Hemehandra 
Dasgnpta, M.A., F O.S. 
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VoL VI— 

1. Thirteen articles on mathematics by Panohsnan 
Das, M.Sc., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.A., Prof. 

C. E. Cullis, Manujoath Ghstak, etc. 

1. Three artieles on Physics by S. K. Dutta, M.Sc., 

Prof. C. V. Raman, and K. R. Ramanathan, 

M. A. 

d. Astronomy.-~The Hindn Nakshatras by Dhirendra- 
nath Mnkherjee, B.Sc. 

♦. Zoology: — 1. Preiwteney of Stimnli, a Study 
in the Behaviour of Honse-Flies by K. Mitrm. 
B.A. (Wis.). 

2. Reversal of Thigmotropism in HrJra by K. 

Mitra and H. K. Mnklierjee. 

3. Hotany.— Ciommentationis Phrtomorphologics et 

Phytophysiologico!, Ill ; feichlioruia Studies 
(with Plates) by Prof. P. Bruhl, D..Sc., and 
Atulchandra Datta, M.Sc. 

6. Chemistry.— The Precipitation of|Siis|)ensoids by 

Electrolytes by Prof. Jnanendrauath Mnkherjee, 

D. Sc. (Lond.). 

7. Agriculture. — Agricultural Research and Practice 

in Europe (with illustration) by Prof. N. N. 
Gangnli, B.Sc. 


Ba a. 


Convocation Addressoi (complete set) ... 9 0 

Part I, 1858-1S79. Demy 8\’o. pp. 408. 

„ II, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 

„ III, 1899-190(5. Demy 8vo. pp. 222. 

„ IV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 

[The volumee contain addresses delivered by the 
Chancellors and the Vice-Chancellors of the University 
at the annual Convocationa,] 

Uidvenity Calendar for tha years 1922 and 1923 ^ ^ 

(ecstasatsy (1) Utt of memlm eonttiltifing the Senate, 

^/ndieate, Faeultiee, Poet-Graduate CoKaeife, Boarie of 
dfadsM, Boardt of Examinere, eh’., (2) fnlf information 
refording BndwmenU for Profetfor»hii», leefnrentipe, 

Betearek aindenieiipe, Seiolarekipe, Pritfi and Mediae, 

(3) Deoeriftiemt of afiliated inetitnlione, (4) Ziete <f 
UH-kookefar Ot gean 19S3, 1924 and 1925, {6) Bnlet 
for Boomnediont^ ete., ete. Demy Svo. pp. 861. 

Do. for the years 1920 and 1921. Demy 8vo. pp. 872 7 8 
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VniTMTiitF Calendar for the yean 1918 and 1919, 

Plart II, VoL I (mm/aiWk^ the tut of Oraduaiet 
UndergradMata—ilMo 1866-1917} B.A. Horn, 
in order of merit, 1886-1917 s B.A'e in alpkabetieal 
order, 1868’1918). Demy 8vo. pp. 1108 ... 7 g 

Do. Fart II, Vol. II (eontaining liet of Gradnatee in 
Arte, Seienee, Law, Medicine, 1918 and 1919 ; Under- 
gradnatee, 1917 and 1919). Demy 8vo. pp. 1048 ... 7 8 

Do. Fart II, snpplemmt for lOgO and 1021 (eontain- 
ing lief if Graauatee in Arte, SeicHce, Law, Medicine 
and Engineering in 1990 and 1931). Demy8vo. pp. 975 7 8 


UniTerrity Begnlations, paUished 1989 (noutaHhing 
tie Acte and the Regalalioae regarding (1) i.'oaetiMion 
of the Senate, Syndicate, Faeutlief, Boards, etc., (8) 

Meetion of Fellowe, (3) .dffilialioa of Cultegca and ^hoole, 

(4) .Adtaieeion of etxdenta to SeAoola and Cullegee, (d) 

Adtniaeion of caudidatee to all Eramiiitifioni and iJegrece, 

(6) Sgllabueee of etudies for all Extiminalion*, eU\, etc.). 

Demy 8vo. pp. 448 ... ... ... 3 U 

(Jnivortity Question Papers for the yean loi?. 

1919 and 1920, ISdiiikI in four volumes. Kacli 
Volume 

Sir Asutosh Mookeijee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
volumes (lieint; cssaya contributed by bis adiniri>rs and 
friends on the octnsion of the Silver Jubilee of his 
attaining the Degree of Doctor of Law of the 
University of Calcutta). — Vol. 1, Arts & Letters, 1921. 

Hoyal 8vo. pp. 62 1 * ... ... ... H’ 4 

Do., Vol. II, 1922 Science. Royal 8vo. pp. 484 11 4 

Do., Vol. Ill, Part 1 *) Royal 8vo. pp. 524 

Do., do. 2* >■ Oifentalia (each) 1 1 4 

Do., do. 8*) ' 

Volume I. 

Contents— ^ ^ ^ 

1. J. N. Das Oupta, U.A. (Oxon.) I.E.S.— A Narra- 
tive of Bengal TraAaotions 
Aleo printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12 


MathaPMa. WOI be eat shortly. 
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2. Sbiskirkumar Maitra, M .A Ph. D.— The Romantic 

Element in the Modern Philosophy of 
Mathematiee. 

if /eo printed eeparately in [lamphlet form As. 12. 

3. J. C. Coyaji, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S.— 

CharaeteriaticB of Ancient Indian Trade 

AUo printed separately in pmphlet form As. 1 2 

4. Surendranath Sen, M.A.— Survival of Old Hindu 

Institution in MahSmstra 

Aho printed separately in |)aniphlet form Re. 1-2 

5. E. P. Oaten, M.A., LL.B. ((laiitab.), I.E.S.— 

Me^iddo : A Study of Military History 

Aho printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12. 

€u Sasadhar Ray, M.A., H.L. — Origin of Lan;»ua&;e ... 
Aho printed separately in paiu|)hlet form As. 12. 

7. Raraehandra Ran Basiivarsn, M.A , L.T. (Madras), 

F.il.E.S. — Some Filatures of Banking in India 

Aho printed se])arately in pamphlet form Ks. 1-2. 

8. Mohininiohan Bhattaeharji, M.A., B.L. — PicodeHer 

Mirandola : An Italian Neo-Platonist 

Aho printed separately in [lamphlet form 

V9. Jitendraprosa<l Niyoud, M.A. — Custom and Transit 
Duties in the ^ladras Presidency during Early 
British Rule 

Also printed separately in pamphlet form Ks. 1-2. 

10. S. Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.) — 

Politics of Islam ... * ... 

Also printed seixirately in pamphlet form Rs. 3- 1 2. 

11. Jogischandra Sinbai M.A. — History of Indian 

Commerce, 1765-181:) 

Ahsr priuted separately in pamphlet form 
R«. 1-2. 

12. RBdhakanial Mookerjw, M.A., Ph.D. — The 

Guild in Modern India. Its Constitution and 
Expansions 

Aho printed separately in pamphlet form As. 12. 

Hiralal Haidar, M.A., Ph.D.— Kant’s Ethical 

Theory. 

Also printed seiiarateiv in ivimplilet form 

Ba i-2. 
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14. Bnoykamar Sark^r, A.B. (Hamid)—- lamd 

Tnuuport in Medieval India 

Aho printed separately in pamphlet form 

15. W, 8. Urquliart, M.A., D.Phil. (Aberdeen) — 

Sankara and Prof. James Ward ... 

Alto jirinted separately in pamphlet form 

16. Captain J. W. Petavel, Late R. £.— Knowledge 

and Power ...^ 

Alto printed separately in pamphlet form 

17. Harimohan Bhattaeharya, KavyatiKlia, M.A.— - 

The Doctrine of MSyft and the Result of Modern 
Science 

Alto printed sejnrately in pamphlet form 

18. Sitaram R<aneriec, M.A., B.L. — A Plea for an 

Individuali/atiun of Puiiishnient ... 

if Aw printed separately in (lamphlet form 

19. N. N. Ben Oupta, M.A., Ph.l). (Harvaid) — 

On the Nature of Immediate Kx])crience in the 
Light of ContemjMrary Epistemological Dis- 
cussions 

Alto printed sejiarately in i>amphlet form 

20. Nirmalohandra Chatterjec, M. A.— -The Cbait Sing 

Tragedy ... 

Alto printed separately in pamphlet form 

21. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. (Aberdeen)— Coleridge 

as a Thinker* 

Alto (irinted separately in pamphlet form 
Rs. UU. 

28, B. Mnkherjee, M.A., F.R.E.S.— ^he New 
Yellow Peril 

Alto printed separately in jiamphlet form 

Rs. 1-2. 

28. P. Seshadri, M.A. (Madras)— Contemporary 
English Poetry 

Alto printed separately in pamphlet form 

24. W. C. Wordsworth, M.A. (Oxon)— Ednoation 
and Beoonatmotion in England... 

Alto printed wpaiatd!y^ pamphlet form 
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'Rr A. 

SS, H. Stilton, M.A., D.D. (Abordeen)— ThB • 
PbiloNpIqr of Ananshy and the Idea of Time 
M$o printed eepamtoly in pamphlet lorm 

80. Badhahamal Mooherjee, MA., Ph.I>.->The 
Data of Begional Eeonomics 

yitttr- printed eeparatelv in pamphlet form 
Ks. 1.2. 

87. K. N. Oitehriet, M.A. (Aberdeen), I. E. 9,>- 
Imperial Federation ... 

il/M printed separately in pamphlet form 


Voltune Ilf Seienee— il 4 

Some of the articles nrhich have been printed in separate 
pamphlet forms are mentioned belonr :> > 

- i. C. E. CoUiSt M.A. — Hemipteric Matrices 

f . Sir P. C. Kay, Kt., and Manieklal Dtj, M.8e.-~ 
Inteiaetion of Tbio.urea with Mono*, Di. 
and Tri'Chtoracetio Acids and Monochloraeetic 
Eser es» ••• ••• 

9. Nilratan Dhar, D.Se.— Temperatnre Co.effieients 
of Physmlogieal Processes 

4. Joanendranath Mookerjee, M.Sc.— 'The Coagnla* 
tion of Metal Sulphide Hydrosols 

Rasiklal Datta, D.Se., and Loknath Misra, 
M.Se.-*-Additive and Condensation Prodnets 
of Trinitro.M.Ctesol ... 

6. (', V. Raman, M.A., D.Se. — .Acoustical Knowledge 
of the Hindus 


Volume 111, Vurt I— .114 

Some at the articles are mentinnod ; — 

1. The Influence of Indian Art on Cambodia and 

•lava— By A, Jbuclier, O.ljitt. 

2. Tho ftnAmanieal . Coneoption of the Seieaee of ' 

Wit iei" 'By Upendranath Ghosal, M.A. 

*'>• TbeAft0lOiiittln|.*ByOanranganatb Banerjee, ... 

' * M.A.,Ph.D. . ... 

6 
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4. TIm Firtioalwify of the Ilinda HistoiT ond tho' 

Oraim of the Ilinda fMpIo-->B 7 Aktnojkointt 
Sorkar, M.Ai ... ... ... 

5. Snrlj Indian Seamen— Bjr Bamapteead Cbandai 

B.A. ... ... ••• ... 

6. 0MTidun Elementa in Indian FelitT^Bj 

BadiiakaoMl Mookerjee, M.A., Pb.D. ... 

7. Domeetio Efement in the Fopalar Creeda of 

Bi-nga1— Ry Hai Bahadur Dineechandia Sen, 
I^.Ijilt* ... ... ... 

8. On Some leonogmphieal Famllele— By O. C. 

Oan^oiy I Id.A.^ B.Ij. ... ... 

9. Ancient Hindu Education as eridenoed by the 

Brahmans and Upanishads—By Radhakumud 
Mookerjrc, M.A., Ph.D. 

10. General Introduction tu Tantra Philosophy— By 

Snrendianath Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

11. The Syrian Christian Chnreh in India, its Origin 

and History— By Bev. Q. Howells, M.A., 
Ph.^1. ... ... *■. 

IE. Sidelights on Social Life in Ancient India : 
Studice in VBIs^-lrana's KSmas&tr»— By Ilaran* 
cliandra Chakiadar, M.A. 


N.B .— indiriitiial papen eontrilnled to He Journal 
^ Arte, the Journal of ^enee, and to the Sir Aeutoeh 
Mookerjee SUvtr JulUee rolumeeean be bought eeparatelg 
at the/ollowing ratee feed according to their eize : 


Kol exceeding 16 pagu 

Abme 16 but not exceeding 82 pp. 

N 82 pp, „ „ 61 „ 

» f, I, ,, 188 „ 


Be. 0.i24> 
„ 1.2J) 

„ 1.14j0 

.. 3-lM 


Calcatta Uaivwisi^ Piroceedinfi of the Gnmcil 
of Post-GradiMto ToRcluog9» 1917 ... 

So. do. 1918*1983. For each year 

Cakalogoo of Bookt hi the Uoivatailsr libraqr 
(SoBliah literature only) oof ••• 
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Hm TIiw SoTwyignijr, by Sasankajibui ^ 
BftjTy KaA«f Still Pnntod At a& outeido 
FroM. Semy 8 to. pp. 860 ... ... lo 6 

[TImI work {■ iht thotu ^ the mther for the 
degieo of Poeter of Low. The ootbor hoe soaght 
to fernoloft o oorr^ theory of Low hgr oritieolly 
OBoIyeinff:^tbe oono^plion of Sovereignty ond inveet^ 

R ting the entire bietoiy of the theory of Sovenignty. 

10 work hoe been divided into ' three ^ke. ^k 1 
deole with the ' Origin of Low ond the Stote/ Book II 
tieote of the ‘ Monifeetotion of Sovereim Power in the 
Different Syeteme of Polity * ond Book 111 preeente 
* A Critiool Ezpoeition of Sovereignty.'] 


IN THE PRESS 

1. Glimpeee of Bengel Life, etc., by Boi Bohodnr 

D. C. Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

2. Adwoito Pbiloeophy, by Kokileewor Shoetri, M.A. 

8. Flrofit-ehoring ond Co'portnerehip, by R. N’. 
Oilchriet, M.A. 

4. Syetem of Yedontic Thought ond Coltnre, by 
Mohendronoth Sorkor, M.A., Ph.D. 

8. Soerotee, Port II, by Rojonikonto Guho, M.A. 

6. Eorly Horace of lelom, by S. A. Solik. 

7. Elemente of the Science of Ijongni^, by Prof. 1. 

J. S. Totoporewolo, M.A., Pb.D. 

8. Deeinonomolo, edited MuroHdbor Botierjee, }1.A. 

0. Monn Smriff, Vol. IV, by Gongonath Jho, M.A., 
PbtD. 

to. The Origin ond Development of the Benj^li Lon« 
gttoge, by Prof. Sunitiknmor Chotterji, M.A., 

- DtLit. (London). ^ 

11. Aeoko by Prof. D. R. Bhondorkor, M.A., Ph.D. 

18. Conporotivo Beligion (StepiMOt Nirmaltnd» GkMt 
i«cforM), by Ptof. A. A. Moedonelli M.A. Ph.D. 
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18 . TlwIiivbtoMiient ,of latenali^^ L»w,‘iii ih* 
fwMktietD Ctniaiy (Tigoft i«w tiiwtiu«a),- 
J Igr Pttrf. J. W.,G*n»ar. 

14. Sj^t of Fkraeb, Civil Law .(ftigon .Giiw Iiw* 

tores 1Q83*1924) Prof. Henry .Seine.* 

}5. Si^iuta Sekhnr by Nerendmknin^ Afejni^r, 

* 

18. Bnnitttndir in Bengali by Saeankamohan Sen, B.L. 

17. Vedai^ Parivasha by Vedantavisarad N. S. 
AniuitlMkrishna Sastri. 

15. Protection' for Indian Steel by K. 1{ 

Solomon, M.A. (Cantab.) 

19. Anthropological Leeturee by Rao Bahadur L. K. 

Aiyar, B.A., L.T. 

SO. Kavikankan Chandi, Part 1, edited by Rai Baha* 
dur D. C. Sen, B.A., D.Litt, Charucbandra 
Banetjee, and Hrishiketo Been. • 

21. Preaent«day Banking in India, reviaed edition by 

Bunacundra Ban, M.A. 

22. Sir Aeatoeh Silver Jubilee Commemoration 

Volumee— Vcl. ITI, Pluto II and HI. 
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BY 
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IWTOMAND PRRMt HAKlf siTCUENT, MOl'AT MEDALIST, I.ECTCKKR IN MAtATNA 
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OPINIONS 


Pfofa At Bftri6dil6 K6ltht I have now had the opportunity of 
reading your treatise on the Administrative System of the Muruthas. 
It contains u very large amount of interesting information, carefully 
put together, and rendered illuminating b\ comparison with the 
description of early Hindu institutions derived from the Dharmasastra 
literature. It undoubtedly sheds much light on the course of adminis- 
tration prior to the advent of British supn^maey. and the impartiality 
and good sense of such pi'rsunul judgments as uai express deserves 
recognition." 

Piof. Jules Blooh (in The Journal Attialiquv) C'est un 
ouvrage solide et important, qui fait hoiineur & 1 'auteur et li 
Tecolo i laquelle il se rattache." 

C. H. Ksith Jopp. " I think it will prove useful to the student 
of Maratha history." 

The Hon’ble Justice G. A. Kincaid. " I have spc>tii several 
delightful hours rending u>ur most valuable work * Administrative 
System of the Marathas.' it is full of erudition and should long 
remain the classic text on the subject. I do not fancy any one else 
would have the industry as well as the learning, to write another such 
hook. I congratulate you warmly on your great achievement." . 

8- M. Edwardes {In The InilUm Antuiuimj, Januury. 11121.) 
" Much originol research in Marathn history has been eondiieted of 
late years by Indian scholars, who have thrown a fliXid of light upon 
the circumstances and ehnracter of Xlw administration founded by 
Shivaji and subsequently usurped by the Peshwas. In this respect 
the work of men like the late Professor H. ti. Liinnyc and Messrs. 
Bajwade, Sard(*sai. Purasnis and others has been invaluable. Dr. 
Surendrnnath Sen has already estab]ish«!d his authority in the same 
field by his excellent translation of the bukhnr c)f Kistnnji Anant 
Sabhasad, which is unqiicfstionably the most credible and trustworthy 
of the various old chronicles of siiivaji's life and reign. He has now 
placed students of Marathn affairs under u further obligation by this 
careful exposition of the administrative system in vogue in the Deccan 
in the pro-British period. 
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2 ADMINISTRATIVK SYSTKM OF THE MARATHAS 

I’he valuer of hia iatoKt work fieems to us to lie in its impartiality 
and in its careful avoidance of extreme diction in cases where the 
author’s views differ from those already expressed by both English 
and Indian writers. Hi? 1 reals (iranl-J)uff and Rauadc with equal 
impartiality, and dm^s not hesitate to point out their errors of deduc- 
tion .••he appreciates fully the good features of Shivnji’s institutions, 
but is equally explicit as to their short -comings ; and he devotes a 
(listin(*t section of his work io explaining by carefully chosen quotations 
and examples that luiieh of Shivnji V administrative machinery was 
not a new proiliiet of his un(|iiestionabl\ rfsourceful mind, hut had 
its roots deep down in ancient Hindu lore. 

As to the actual facts disclosed in Dr. Sen’s work, their uumbc?r 
is so many and they are so inten^sting that it is luirdly possible to 
deal with them in the brief compass of a ri*view. 

In cfiinclusion. let it sutVic.‘ to remark that Dr. Sen has produced 
iin admiraiile work of rideri-nci* for students of the history of the 
Deccan in the si'Ventei-nth and •■ighteenlh centuries.*’ 

Rao Bahadur Kaahinath Narayan Bane. “ I hasten to congratu- 
late you on your having mi s\st(*niatically and so lucidly brought 
together all the inforinati<in available on th** subject of the 
administration *if the eoniitrx under the Maratha Rulers.'* 

Sir Varney Lovett {in ihr Asl./Hr Hrvinr). ** The biW>k 
Contains much inu^restiiig infurmation.** 

R. A. Leslie Moore {Hnihiin fh* Srhnn! nf nrimial Studir&, 
/.awr/ow Innliiutinn). " Tl»i?% hook is the result r)f a wide and careful 
study nf original ilocuinents. ehietly Maratha and English, and only 
nei'ds a luon* eijiupreheusive glo'*v;ir\ .'* 

Tne Times Literary Supplement, ThuiHihnt. in, M.nf, 

■* -\s in the case i»f the tire;it Napoleon. Sivaji tin* t’lmqiieror has 
always been more attractive to hiMorians than Shivaji the Adminis- 
trator. and less than justice has hei*n done to his constructive ability. 
Dr. Surendranath Sen has written a s«diol;irl\ analysis of the Maratha 
administration under Sivaji and the Peshwas. and in spite of a natural 
bias in favour of his own country -men he ran claim to have proved 
that the Maratha tiovernmeiit will at least hear fav»nirahle comparison 
with and was in some respect'* superii»r to. those of contemporary 

Europe.” 

* * * * * 

Timas of India, liifh Aiujuti. 

ndcquiitc wor»l» in which t«» «'\ir m'pp'vnl of thi"* work nnrt our 

•'hnirntiiin of iho wriffr'*. imhiMrv. 
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ilero we must leave Dr. Sen's fiisoinuting book. Besides its 
immense value, it throws a curious light on the diihculties which 
to-day confront an Indian writer. Dr. Sen is a Bengali. In order to 
obtain a hearing, he has to write in English. But ho who writes on 
Maratha history must be conversant both with Marathi and Persian. 
Dr. Sen promptly learnt these two difficult languages. His work is 
thus a monument to his wonderful linguistic gifts as well as to his 
tireless, unceasing industry." 

Plonoer. Sunday, the 2nd September, 1923, " The most notice- 

able characteristic of this book is a pleasing sobriety of judgment. Wo 
have seen much of history wTitten rather from the standpoint of 
present politics than of past happenings, and we heartily welcome the 
thoroughly impartial standpoint which Dr. Sen assumes. We are dis- 
posed to congratulate him the more warmly, in that the Maratha 
period of Indian history offers an almost irresistible temptation to the 

* patriotic ' scholar to discover whut is not to be found, and to inter- 
pret hard realities in the light of glowing aspirations. The author hns 
confined himself to two principal tasks: he desires, in the first place, 
to defend Maratha rule from some of the aspersions ignorantly cast 
upon it; and he traces the connection betwei^n the salient features of 
Maratha institutions and the traditional characteristics of the typiciil 
Hindu polity. We may say at once that he has discharged both these 
tasks with learning, moderation, and a ran* sense of historieal 
perspective. 

* * X 

We congratulati* Dr. Sen upon an excellent and most scholarly 
piece of work.'' 

The Englishman. Tuesthiy, .}//# Junv, " Displaying an 

impartial spirit, the author has eiiibrNliefl the ri*sults of his five ye.-irs 
toil into a very readabb- volume which is well up to the traditions nf 
morlem historians.’* 

« * * * * 

Bombay Chronicle. Sunday, loth Juur, 19^3. " The Work is 

bound to he interesting to .students of history as well as soci«>l'*gy. 

though it is neither purely a history nor even a soidal study. 

* * #- * * 

On the whole the book is well worth study from whatever stninl- 

fioint one apprraiches it." 

Rangoon Moll. Friday. Sth February. 1924, " In Dr. Surendra 

\ath Si-n. Ph.n.. Lecturer in Marnttii History and Marathi 

Tiiteratiirrf and author of Adminisiriitive system of the Mnrhattas 
(from original souwes). wc have one more evidence of the giuiuino 
spirit of historical research that abounds in the Bengal of to-day. ^ 
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4 ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OV THE MARATHAS 

The Volume Ih a thoroughly enjoyable one and has the supreme 
merit of avoiding oxtra-lenmed, spurious technicality. We welcome 
the author because he is an honest student of Indian history : we wel- 
come him because he has the art of simple narration: wo welcome 
him because he has really studied his source in a critical and com- 
parative spirit: and we welcome him because men like him of 
unassuming patriotic impulse are some justification, however slight, 
of the foreign-ridden University Education now in vogue in this 
country. Dr. Sen is one of that honest group of earnest students 
and researchers whom Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has brought together 
under great handicaps in the Post-(iraduute Department of the 
University of Calcutta and the more young men of Dr. Sen's type 
take up the bimlen of Indian historical research out of non-Indian 
hands, the better for the ciuisc? of Indian culture. Dr. Sen’s book 
ought to forge one more link between the gn^at Bengali and 
Marathi communities in India." 

Ylvldha Dnan Ylstar, Junr. ** The road indicated by the 

lute Justice Banadt* has been rendenKl more wide and less thorny 
by Professor Sen." 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 
SEPTEMBER, 1924 


VEDANTISM 

WllAT IT la VXU WIIAT IT IS XOI . 

“ Di’inocritus hud reuarded the atoms and their motion, 
I’luto the Ideas and tlieir lin'al eausntion,’’ to use AVindplbjiud’s 
words (History of IMiilosnphy, p. i:W), “ as the eaust*s of 
phenomena —causes dilVerent from the phenomena themselves. 
Aristutle, however, determined the true reality, that which is — 
as the essence which unfolds in the phenomena themselves, 
lie denounced the attempt to think out as the cause of 
phenomena somethin!; dilTerent from them (a second world), 
and taught that the Being of things possesses no reality 
apart from the phenomena in which it realises itself ” — that 
Being is the essence which constitutes the one and the only 
ground of its individual formations, hut is real or actual only 
in these formations themselves, and all phenomenal appearance 
or coming into being,” is but “ the realisation of the essence.” 
The opposition b:)twoen the lleraclitic and the Eleatic 
metaphysics was thus virtually solved by Aristotle. Again, 
“the Greek theory assumed ‘the objects * as given indepen- 
dently of thought, and regarded the intellectual processes as 
entirely dependent upon the objects ; at the most, it was the 
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mission of the intellectual processes to reproduce these objects 
by way of copy, or allow themselves to be guided by them. 
Kant discovered that the objects of thought are none other 
than the products of thought itself.” (J&id, p. 644.) Now, 
these two currents of thought, the Aristotelian and the 
Kantian movements, had lieeii unifted in the Vcdftntic 
speculation in India, at least as early as about 800 B.C. The 
world of plurality, as perceived by the senses, unconnected 
and discrete, and appearing as existing independently of 
thought, was the foundation of the pre*Vcdftntic position in 
India as well. But experience involving both the subject 
and the object as two factors of an inter-related whole, and 
the consequent rejection of the aforesaid sensuous view of 
reality, formed the starting-point of the Vedantic speculation. 
The world of self and the world of not-self are but two mani- 
festations of one ritimate Ile.ality, one eternally self-ditferen- 
tiating spiritual principle. Brahman, which is realised in Ilia 
plurality of existents, finite centri^s of its self-manifestation, 
and includes and unites them all in its all-embracing I'nity, 
which is pure * inwardne.ss,’ and has nothing external to it. and 
wherein the terms external and internal lose all their meaning 
and application. This is the central conception of the 
Vedanta. 

The concept of Brahman, as an eternally self-ditfereutiat- 
ing spiritual principle is, indeed, the pivot, on which the 
entire VedSntic Pantheism rests. The term Brahman, says 
Prof. Max Muller, is derived from brih^ to break or bunt forth. 
“ If hrih meant originally ,” says he, “to break or bunt forth, 
brahman would have meant at first what breaks forth, an 
utterance, a word, and in this sense, in the sense of prayer, 
brahman is of very frequent occurrence in the Veda. It 
might, however, at the same time, have meant, wliat bnrsts 
forth, in the sense of...... creation or creator, particularly 


' Mftller, Three Iiecturea on the Vedento, p. 140. 

Cf. Deeiaen, Ontifnee of fnilfen Philoeophy. p. SO. 
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whoQ orofttion was oonoaivod, not as tho making, but as a 
coming forth/* Anandagiri, in his gloss on iSankara’s com* 
mentary on tho Tait. Up. derives the term *' from irtA, to 
grow, to expand,” and observes that the term is “an 
expression of growth and greatness.” The term Brahman, as 
used in the Vedanta, has, indeed, a doable signiacanoc. The 
creation, r«*garded as an etTect, a modification of self-differen- 
tiation, of the ultimate causal principle, is nothing but a 
‘ bursting forth,’ self-differentiation, or expansion of Brahman 
the Ultimate Reality. But the term also means the all compre- 
hensive and all-transcending Reality, BhQma, tlie Infinite, 
“Nirati&yabrihat,” as KAmfinuja puts it. VijnAnabhiksu, in 
dealing with the s ime (question, likewise observes, *' the Self is 
called Brahman, tioth by reason of its infinitude, and of its 
bursting forth, or self-differentiating expansion.” ' And it is 
evident from the Vedanta itself that the term connotes both 
these idea.H. The Vedanta Satras, at the very outset (1,1,2) 
defines Brahman as “ the principle which evolves, from within, 
the cosmic order, sustains it, as Us ultimate ground and support, 
and rc-absorbs (t«i be understood only in its logical sense of 
pcxstcrity and not as an evimt in time it on its dissolution.” - 
Thus, the cosmic-order, the VedAnta ttdls us, is the bursting 
forth, or self-ditTei‘entiatioii of the univio'sal Self, which 
manifests itself in a world of plurality, as means of its 
self-manifestation, includes ami unifies them all, and, as the 
ultimate ground tiiid support Jif all its modes, transcends 
them. The Chan. Up., VII. 24. 1, again, defines Brahman in 
its aspect of BhQma, the all-embracing Reality, the Infinite, 

“ wherein nothing else (scparat»» fr«nn and independent 

' <y. KiiiiSauJa'a Cimimentiirv un VciUiil* Sjtru*. 1. 1.2: alw VijMiiabliikau* i-oiii. 
luMitary on the mune. 

The Vc<li,iitic |NMHu^ea niforiSnn Uie jilunililj. inn Inteiil 

««'* in III.! .Vliwliiio, wnil n>firrin^ l.> ihr flnnl .H#».>lnlion of ll.e jih'w'Uv. 

*w»lway»tob«talwnin,J,oirlrt^io*liioiMie. nnil never a« nvimt* in time. The VeiUntie 
■whmtn in an isernnUy wIMifforantUtinft vriifirl.* . *".1 a* »ii.'h ereaium ii thn eienial 
”'*'"'*"'f»»»nikMi of the Inttnitn. 
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of it) is to be seen, nothing else is to be beard, nothing 
else is to bo conceived, and nothing else is to bo known.” ' 
The first definition represents Brahman as both the eificient 
and material cause of the plurality of existents, l)oth its source 
and support, Adhistana-Kilraoa (Ablative Cause, if we can 
say so) as Vijnanabhik^u aptly designates it.^ ‘‘Brahman desir- 
ed,” the Upani^s accordingly tell us, “ to grow or differen- 
tiate itself, into many forms, and it modified itself and assumed 
many forms, abiding whole and complete in esich of the 
modes.” “ ** Ho, who makes while all are asleep,” says Kntha 
(I r. 2, 8 and 12). ‘‘That alone is the Light of the world. 
That is Brahman, That verily is called the Eternal Being. In 
Him rest all the worlds, and nothing transciMuls Him. lie is 
the One Ruler, the Soul of ail existents, who manifests His One 
Self into many forms. The .sagos who see Him as manifested 
in their own souls alone have eternal peace, and not 
others.” ” All these are regulated by Reason (Prajnilnetrain)” 
(Ait. Up. III. 3), “rest in Reason (Prajnane pratisjjhi- 
tam). The world is led by Reason, Reason is its support 
(Prajnii pratistlni) ; Reason is Brahman.” “All the.seoxis- 
tonts," .similarly says IJddalaka (Chh. VI, 1 mid 7), “ live, 

move, and have their being in this Eternal Being All 

existents are but modes of the Self.” The V''odaiita Sutras 
also echo and re-echo the same ideas in a biindred diilerent 


* Till'd pnesngo, nnd siiiiiltir othor huvft Immhi i^rosRly niisiiiti*r|)rotoil by 

i^arikarH, Gondii, DfiiSHiin, iiiirl .-itlii>rs, hh imply in<; jidfiiinl of tin: jiliirality. Hcmi*, howovur, 
pinnility is not at all flcmiod; ir. is only roprodiMitfil ns tho ruu'ifssnry niatoriiil of (In? lif^ of 
tho Infinite, niid ns linvinf; no iiidopenilbiit cxifitviicc. 

• In opiKiHition toSankfini's Distortion of flliision Thwiry, Vivartii-Vrtdii, on tlin o»i« 
hand, nnd RamAriiijii'H Mudirication Theory, Aiirinfiiiiii-Vailn, on ilin other, lin uffnrs liiti 
ductrinn of * Ablative Causality,' as best descriliiii)? the true ndatiori b«two<*n Hrnhiiinii, ns 
cansn and Krniind, and tho world of pliinility, as I'ffocts. Tho theory of Alil.-itivn Cmnnlily 
includes evidently the Modifieatinii Theory of HfiiiiAiiiij:i, nnd iiiuoly fits in with the IJiiily* 
in-difTcrenco view of Reality held by Nimvilrkn, nnd tnii;;ht in the Vodiiiitii. It rhrarly 
brinffS out thnt particuliir aspect of Vedantic Pn non theism wlnVIi n-ff-rs to tlio tniiisi'(?n‘ 
donee of the Reality nnd its inexhaustibility in the world of pliinility. 

> Tiiit.Dp., If.Hi HriJi. r.4,rij 7; Klj IV. I. i:i j IV, .j, 7, nh-. Olili., VI. 2, 3 i VI- 
8,4 j VII. 14, 1.8, elc. Mnnil. r. 1,7.K:11. 1, .8.4. I'nwnn, I. l:IV.7j Katim., If. 3, do. 
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ways, and represents the cosmic-whole " as a system of inter- 
related reals, tho modes of the self-manifestation of the 
Supreme Spirit.” 

It is *' not in a Substance as severed from its finite modes 
as existing in a way which is not their mode of existence — that 
we can look for the ultimate explanation of the universe. A 
universal, which is simply the negation of the particular 
elements, can in no way he reconciled with these. A substance 
or ground of existence which is but tho negation of all finite 
existence can in no way serve as their bond of union.”' 
Brahman is not such a negation of all finite existents. It is on 
the contrary, “ a diiTeren tinted Unity,” to use Dr. jlMcTaggart’s 
words, “ “ in which the Unity has no meaning but the differ- 
entiations, and tho ditrerentiations have no meaning but 
the Unity. Tho differentiations are individuals, for each of 
whom the Unity exists, and whose whole nature consists in 
the fact that tho Unity is for them, as the whole nature of 
the Unity consists in the fact that it is for the individuals.” 
Bildariiyana is indeed never tired of brini;ing out this fact 
of correlation between Brahman and the plurality of existents, 
its modes of .self-manifest!Uion,-of showing their essential non- 
diifercnce and unity, and yet oinpliasising their equally real 
difference and opposition, as finite centres of the Infinite’s 
self-inanifcstation. '* 

Brahman is not only an eternal principle of change iind 
generation, but, as the Self of all, it is also their universal 
internal Guide and lluler. It is ever active, self-conscious. 
Universal AVill, eternally manifesting itself through an infinity 
of finite centres, the world of plurality. The creation is thus 
an eternal process of the self-revelation of Brahman, and 
‘names’ and ‘forms,’ the plurality of existents, are the objects 

* AdniiiRoii, llrvolopinnit of Mthimi IMiilosopliv, Wil. 1, 

* McTiifr;r»rt, SliuiicM in lloffoliaii rosmology, |i. 10. 

" Of- Pi»r Unity in DilTonmv. I. 1. ; U. 1. 1:1 ; IS; : III. ‘J, 11 ; L’V-2S , ft.-. 

For Non-iliffpi'oiu'p — II. I, l"»-l!l : oU’. 

For Diffort-iico I. 1, I. 1-*. 
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of its eternal consoioosness. Thus understood, daukara's 
special pleading on the point becomes quite superfluous and 
meaningless. " What then is the object,” asks he, '* to which 
the knowledge of the Lord can refer previously to the origin of 
the world ? Name and form, we reply, which can he defined 
neither as being identical with Brahman nor as different from 
it, unevolved, but about to be evolved *’ (Thibaut, Vedanta 
Sutras, p. 60 ). This special pleading is, we say, quite unneces- 
sary, from a strictly Vedantic point of view. Creation, 
according to the Vedanta, is eternal ; Brahman is an eternally 
self-differentiating Unity, and ‘names* and ‘forms,’ as modes 
of Brahman’s self-manifestation, form the objects of its 
eternal consciousness. 

Materialism and Tdealisin are both one-sided systems. 
Materialism has completely failed to e.vplain the unity of the 
cosmic order, and the origin of the individual souls, ability 
to produce iutelligimce, means to contain it, at least potentially. 
Again, to make reciprocal inter-actions among a plurality of 
existents possible, the constituent elements of the world-whole 
must have some common bond of unity and inter-dependence : 
and this unity in principle, as Lotze points out, must beaspiritual 
principle. The idealistic thinkers have, on the contrary, heeii 
confronted with insuperable difiicnlties in their attempts to 
pass from the ideal to the real. The difficulty of the task 
compelled Plato greatly to compromise his position, and to 
take recourse to the hypothe.sis of a principle of non-being, to 
explain the world of change and generation. Hegel solved 
the difficulty by declaring the identity of thought and 
being. But ” the idea which involves reality, thought which 
implies force, is,” to use Weber’s words, *‘ more than an 
idea, more than thought.” The reconciliation of these two 
opposed positions and a true synthesis of Idea and Ponn 
must be sought for in a higher principle, from which 
both matter and thought proceed. ” No substance,” said 
Leibnitz, ‘‘ without effect.” Modern science h«is also resolved 
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matter into force. But, to make effort, is to will, and, if 
* effort ’ or ' tendency to move ’ forms the essence of matter, 
we must seek for the basis of substance in the will. 
Thought, again, also implies effort. In the will, then, 
lies the synthesis of thought and matter. It is, "the 
common denominator, and the only one to which physics and 
morals can be reduced : it is being in its fulness. Everything 
else is merely phenomenal.” And " compared to the effort, 
which produces thorn, realises them, constitutes them, matter 
and thought are nothing but accidents,” ulterior products and 
developments. " The will is at the basis of everything ; it is 
not only the essence of human soul, the primary phenomenon 
of physical life, but the universal phenomenon, the basis and 
the substance of l)eing, the only Absolute principle. On this 
principle, as Aristotle says, depend the heavens and all nature.” 
Thus " concrete spiritualism alone, which considers TTill as 
the ground of all things, and the common sulMtance of the 
* two*worlds,*-i8 a truly universal metaphysics, containing,” to 
use the words of I^eilmits, " whatever there is of good in the 
hypothesis of Epicurus and of Plato, of the greatest materialist 
and the greatest idealist.” fWelier’s History of Philosophy, 
pp. 600-1). 

Schopenhauer was the first in modern age to call the ulti- 
mate basis of all existents by its right name, the IVill. But, 
although he tried to w’ork out a speculative metaphysics on a 
realistic Imsis, he completely misunderstood the nature of the 
Will. The Will is not a mere will-to-be, but it strives after 
an ideal. Such a will alone, Wille zwm Outen, and not the will 
to-be-at-any-cost. WiUe zum Leben, of Schopenhauer, con- 
stitutes the true essence of the ultimate world-principle, which 
manifests itself in the world of plurality as the principle of 
change, generation and progress, supports the heavens and the 
worlds, and reveals itself in man as the Self of his self, and as 
the ultimate ground and foundation of his moral aspirations. 
And siioh a Will is the Vedftntic Brahman, an eternally 
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self-diiTerentiating spiritual principle of change and genera- 
tion, evolution and progress. 

Schopenhauer’s view of matter is only a modification of 
Leibnitz’s pan-psychism. Prof. Stout, in his Manual oj 
Psychology^ Intro., Chap. Ill, has also upheld pan-psychism, 
and says that there Ls a psychical clement even in matter. 
Prof. Bosanquet, however, holds pan-psychism as “ a gratui- 
tous hypothesis ” (Principle of Individuality, p. 300). As the 
world-whole is the manifestation of the AVill, the Vedanta 
maintains that there is a p.sychical element in matter also, and 
that all existents are ultimately ‘ feeling things,’ ‘ reals.’ 
There are, however, different grades of ‘reals.* And man alone 
is fully conscious of his ‘ r(»iliies.s,’ of his living soll'-exisleuee, 
as a finite centre of the Infinite. And this is what makes him 
an end to himself, in the .strict sen.su of the term. He alone 
is distinctly conscious of the infinitude of his .soul, as well as 
of his capacity to reali.se the divine in him by his individual 
efforts. And that is what makes him “ the crown and apex 
of creation.” 

Now, to elucidate the Vedantic view-point of Ileality, the 
manner or process of its self-differentiation 

How to I'ftul tiff 

Vedanta. iiito the woi’ld of plurality, as well as the 

nature of the relation between the One, the 
variously diversified Reality, and its various individual modes, 
the Vedanta has used three kind.s of analogical arguments side 
by side. One set deals with the nature of the Ultimate Reality, 
as a principle of unity-in-diiference. One of the other two sots 
is intended to bring out and emphasise the element of 
difference lietween the Reality and its finite modes and tho 
other sot to indicate and explain their ultimate and essential 
unity, and the moment-to-moment dependence of the modes 
on the Reality, whoso modifications they are. But this sort of 
treatment of the subject matter, has, evidently, an inherent 
drawback of its own. If, for an apprehension of tho Vedsntic 
doctrine, one ignores the first and third sot of arguments, and 
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relies entirely on the second set, he will discover nothing bat 
pure and unmixed dualism in the Vedanta. If one, on the 
other hand, ignores the first and second set of arguments and 
illustrations, and relies on the third set exclusively, he Is apt to 
fall into the opposite blunder, and to think that Yedftntlsm is 
nothing but a magnified type of Eleatic metaphysics. But 
both these interpretations of the Vedanta are equally wrong, 
one-sided and anti-VediSntic. The Vedantio teachers them- 
selves were clearly aware of this detect in their treatment of the 
subject. They have, accordingly, left no stone unturned to 
warn their readers, while dealing with the Ved&nta, always to 
be on their guard, and never to divorce the three sets of argu- 
ments from each other and to destroy their organic unity. 
BadarSyana himself has most distinctly told us (Vedanta 
Sutras, III. 2. 20) that simile is always meant to illus- 
trate one point only, and not all, onme ftimile clnudieaf, 
for otherwi.se it w'oiild nut be a simile at all ; and 
that, as such, a simile must always be taken strictly in 
the sen.se it is intended to convey, and must never be under- 
stood in a wider sense. XimvArka, Sankara, llamiinuja and 
scores of other commentators on the Ymlautu have also echoed 
and re-echoed thu; warning. But, in spite of all such warnings, 
the Vedanta has often been grossly misunderstooil. And what 
is worse still, some of these very commentators have fallen 
into the dark pitfalls against which they themselves have 
cautioned their readers. And this has naturally made con- 
fusion worse confounded. Sankara himself, <as we shall show 
hereafter in another article, luis been one of the greatest 
offenders in this respect. He has completely ignored, or tried 
to explain away, the first two sets of arguments, and has 
transformed the eternally self-differentiating Vedftntic 
Brahman, the eternal spiritual principle of changt> and genera- 
tion into an ever-immu table Pure Being of the Eleatics, and has 
been driven to declare the plurality of existents as illusions, 
fictitious appearances— >08 mere phantoms of unenlighttmed 
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human imagination, Ignorance, or Avidya. And an 
overwhelming majority of scholars in the West, and many in 
the East as well, who have implicitly relied on Sankara as a>i 
in&llihlc guide, have only unawares been hurled into the 
same abyss. Another class of Orientalists — Prof. Oldenberg 
belongs to this class — have fallen into the opposite blunder, 
and have discovered clear and unmistakable germs of 
Sankhyan dualism and pessimism, as Prof. Oldenberg calls it, 
in the concrete spiritualism of the YedSnta. We shall fully 
discuss Ankara’s position, ns well as that of the Western 
scholars who have followed him hereafter in a separate article. 
Here we shall briefly examine Prof. Oldenborg’s contention 
and point out its absurdity. 

«The doctrine of the Brahmanas regarding the Atman,” 
^ Prof. 01den1)erg tells us (Buddha, 1882, pp. 

Prof. Oldenberg’D ... 

mbtake. 63, 39-40), “ do not form a system, and in 

them **the most irreconcilable differences 
remain in juxtaposition, probably without their inkcr(>nt 
contradictions having been even noticed.” ”The Atman,” 
he adds, “pervades things, as the salt which has dissolved in 
water, and pervades the water ; from the Atman things spring, 
as the sparks fly out from the Are, as threads from the spider, 
as the sound comes from the flute or the drum. As all the 
spokes are united together in the nave and the felly of a wheel, 
so in the Atman are united... all the worlds, all gods, all beings, 
all these egoities ‘ He who dwells in the earth,’ it is said of 
the Atman, * being in the earth, whom the earth knows not, 
whose body is the earth... that is, the Atman.” And, accord- 
ingly, “we may infer,” says he, that “ the Atman is to the 
Indian certainly the sole actuality ...the only significant reality 
in things ; but there is a remainder left in things, which he is 
not,” and that, “ the Atman, as the sole directing power, is ii> 
all that lives and moves, but that the world of creatures 
operated on, stands side by side with the directing power, 
pervaded Iqr his energy, and yet separate from him. ..Since 
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then there remains in things a residue which is not Atman, 
...naturally comes the expectation that it was conceived to be 
matter or dark chaos, which, formless in itself, receives its 
form from the Atman, the Source of form and life.” Again, 
“if the Atman,” he continues, “ be commended as* who is above 
hunger and death,’ who is there who does not detect in such 
words a reflection, though it lie not openly expressed, on the 
world of the creature, in which hunger and thirst, sorrow and 
confusion are at home, and in which men grow old and die V ” 
{Ibidt p. 42.) In such utterances we lind, Prof. Oldenberg 
concludes, ” the birthplace of Indian pessimism,” and one 
feels naturally disposed to infer that “ that the One, the happy 
Atman, has chosen to manifest itself in the world of plurality, 
of 1)ecoming and disease, was i misfortune : this is not openly 
stated... but they cannot have been very far from this thought 
wlien they proposed to man as the liighest aim of his effort, 
the undoing in his case of the manifestation, and the 
finding for himself a return from the plurality to the One.” 
{Ibid, 42-43.) 

Now the a1)ove lengthy extract clearly exphuns Prof. 
Oldenbei^’s position. But evidently, partly owing to his 
Neo- Platonic prepossession.*), and partly owing to his having 
approached the Ved&nta through a wrong track, he has 
entirely misunderstood the retil signiticance of the VedSntic 
Panentheism. There are two points in his eoiiteution, namely, 
the alleged presence of Sankhyan dualism in the Ved&ntic 
teachings, and their pessimistic drift and the conception of 
metempsychosis. Here we shall only briefly e.vamiue his first 
point. It will be evident, from the following passi^s of the 
Chh. and the Brih. Upanisads themselves, from which Prof. 
Oldenberg has selected the passagt's mentioned above, that his 
contention is entirely groundless. Uddalaka asked his son, 
^vetaketu, on the latter’s return from his preceptor’s house, 
on the termination of his studentship, ** Have you, my dear 
»ou, ever asked for tlnit instruction, by which all that is 
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unheard becomes heard, all that is unperccived becomes 
perceived, all that is unknown becomes known ? ” " What is 
that instruction, revered lather ? " asked the son. “ As, my 
dear son,” replied the father, “ from one clod of clay all that 
is made of clay is knon'u, iAe diffet'eaoe being only »« the 
modifieaiioM eigaijied by theW aum&s, arising from speech, but 
the truth is that all is clay ; and as, my dear son, from one 
nugget of gold, all that is made of gold is known, the differ- 
ence being only in the modif cations signified by Umr names, 

arising from speech,\i\it the truth is that all is gold Thus, 

my dear son, is that instruction ” (Ghh. Up., VI.' 1, 3-G). 
This memorable passage has been a veritable bone of conten- 
tion between Ankara, on the one htind, and most of the other 
commentators on the other. But, read between the lines, it 
evidently admits of one interpretation alone. In spite of all 
individual differences, the various moditieatiuns of clay or 
gold, as the case may be, have their essential identity, inas- 
much as they arc all modes of one and the siime sii1)stance, 
differently modilied in them. Thus, by knowing the sub- 
stance its modes are virtually known ; or better, the substance 
can alone be known in and through its modes, and, when so 
known, the unknown modes of the substance also become 
known in this manner. This is the gresit truth which 
Uddalaka in this famous passage has tried to impress on the 
mind of his son. The expression, that ‘ the difference lies in 
names alone,’ does not, in any way, negate or deny the reality 
of the modes, as l^nkara and his followers wrongly think it 
does. Here the term * names ’ is evidently to be understood 
as * signs for the things signified.’ So the expression only 
means that the differences >ire only due to the various modi- 
fications signified by their respective names ; but that their 
substance is the same, that the sumo substance exists in them 

> C/. Mu Mailer, Sis Syateuie uf Iiulwa Philowplir, |k S. 11. K., 1. 1*., !K!. 

The whole dlolc^ne hu been tniiHlutod by Dcusaeu, QourIi and uthem, after Saukan 
iuterpretation of it. 
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all, diversified in different ways. So, by knowing a clod of 
clay, or a nugget of gold, or Brahman, as the case may be, 
all its modes become known in their essence. The father’s 
object was evidently to teach the son the great truth that all 
existents, in spite of their individual differences, are but 
different modes or finite centres of the self-manifestation of 
one Ultimate Reality, Brahman, tliat reveals itself in and 
through them all. “ In the beginning,” the father added, 

” there was, my dear son, 'Phat only, which is. One only 
without a second .. ..It thought, ‘May 1 he many, may 1 
grow forth?’” And it became all the.se. All these are 
modes of the Self ” ” idam sarvam.” The word, 

‘ atmifam,* the modes of the Self, is quite significant, and 
involves a clear admission of the e.xistence and reality of the 
world of plurality, as modes of one Ultimate Reality, the Self. 
(Chh. Up. VI. 2, 1 A 3; VI. S-7) Badarayai^a has also taken 
this passage e.Kactly in this sense (c/! Vedanta Sutras, II. 1, 
13 & 14). The Brih. Up. (1. 4, 10), similarly declares, 
“That one liecame all these,’’ — Tat sarvam abhavat. 'I'he 
same Upsinmd in the Madhu- Vulva still more clearly tells us, 

“ This Self shaped itself after the shape of everything, that 
it might unfold its es.senee.'’ The Katha Up. (V. 9-12) also 
tells us, ‘‘ lie Who manifests himself in many forms.” This 
is, in fact, the one ery of the Upani.suds and the Vedanta 
Sutras, and it is writ large in letters of gold on every [Kige of 
the Vedanta. Evidently then, the Vedantic view-point of 
Reality is Unily-in-ditferencc; and there is al)solutely no 
germ of Saukhyan dualism in the Upauisads, nor do the 
Upani^ads have anything to do with the immutable Pure 
Being of the Eleatics, as we shall see more fully clearly 
hereafter. 

It is evident, from above, that the Vedanta teaches 
nothing but Concrete Spiritualism. The three sets of analo- 
gical arguments referrt'd to above must, under no circum- 
stances, be divorced from one another ; for they are intended 
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only as iiiter-related elements of one organic system of 
thought. In the sea of the VedSnta, the mariner has, 
therefore, to be always on the watch-tower, and must know 
how to steer clear of the Scylla and the Gharyhdis referred 
to above, which have, unfortunately, been the grave of the 
reputation of many a good sailor. 


N. K. Dutt 
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THE GOLD EXCHANGE STANDARD DURING AND 
AFTER THE WAR' 

(A Comparative Study) 

In this short paper I shall outline the history of the Gold 
Exchange Standard in India and elsewhere during and after 
the war. The future of the Indian currency system is yet 
oincure. Neither the Government nor the expert opinion of 
the country seem to he clear as to the goal of our monetary 
policy. Eminent Indian Economists believe that the Gold 
Exchange Standard has proved a failure during and after 
the War and should be replaced as soon as possible by a full- 
fledged gold standard. A discussion of the questions, whether 
the Gold Exchange Standard has collapsed hopelessly and 
whether the Gold Standard has fared better, would not, I 
hope, therefore, be considered irrelevant. 

Our currency troubles l)egan when our exports showed 
too great an excess over our imports. The currency and 
exchange mechanism could not cope with the extremely one- 
sided trade that occurred in the recent years. During the 
War and just after the Armistice the Indian price-level 
lagged behind the world price-level. There were only two 
alteniatives--either prices in India had to rise to the full 
extent of the rise abroad or Indian exchange had to move 
upwards above the |)ar of normal times. Scarcity of silver 
and the danger, of the paper currency becoming inconvertible 
stood in the way of a very rapid expansion of the Indian 
currency. The rise in exchange of the rupee was thus 
inevitable. 

A Gold Standard country like Sweden had to face the 
same dilemma. India experienced one of the alternatives 
of a changed ratio between the price-level at home and outside. 


• Rend ni the Roiiilmr KronoiniV Ponfon-nw, Jnnnnry, I02i. 
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Tt was a rise in exchange above the legal par. Sweden 
experienced the other alternative — too rapid a rise of prices. 
She ran such a risk of being choked with gold that the free 
coinage of gold had to be suspended. Thus her Gold Standard 
collapsed. And we must remember that she was not a belli- 
gerent country. The strain of the War was severpr on India 
than on Sweden. 

lieturning to the history of the Indian Exchange we 
find more dramatic changes after the War than during the 
War. After the .Armistice the demand for India’s raw 
materials was stronger than ever as there was a boom of 
manufacturing activity in England and America. Silver, 
which was controlled during the War, was decontrolled early 
in 1919. The price of silver snared higher and higher and 
after it went the rupee. T believe greater attention has been 
paid, in explaining India’s currency difficulties, to the high 
price of silver than to the more fundamental cause of the 
abrupt changes in the ratio l^twcen the price levels at lioine 
and abroad which brought about extremely abnormal condi- 
tions of foreign trade. This will be clearer as we see later 
events. 

By an irony of fate the Babington Smith Currency Com- 
mittee submitted its Report when the rising wave of the post- 
war boom had nearly reached its crest and when a downward 
movement was imminent. The Committee’s decision to push 
the rupee up in exchange to 2s. gold was probably justified 
in the light of the circumstances at that time. But its warn- 
ing that in case of an abrupt fall in the world price-level 
this decision was to be reconsidered was strangely ignored. 
And this contingency did come about. The boom which was 
raising prices and cost of production in a vicious circle came 
to a sudden halt on account of the inability of the consumer 
to pay higher and higher prices. War-devastated Europe 
could not stand the strain and an acute trade depression set 
in. Prices in India, however, did not come down as quickly 
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as the falling prices brought about by the slump abroad. 
The balance of trade which was so strong in Indians favour 
now swung violently round the other way. Under such 
ciroumstances a high exchange policy was manifestly impos- 
sible. It was persisted in, however, and a heavy loss was 
incurred by the sale of Reverse Councils at rates much higher 
than the market conditions justified. Just as the rupee rose 
in exchange in spite of all attempts to keep it down when the 
Indian price level did not rise as rapidly as prices outside, 
similarly it fell in exchange in spite of all attempts to keep 
it up when prices in India did not fall pari peusn with the 
fall in the world price level. In the latter part of 1920 
exchange was left severely alone by the Government and the 
rupee sank very soon even below the pre-war level. For 
some time it seemed as if the rupee, which had become un- 
linked from gold on account of the collapse of the Reverse 
Councils machinery, had been linked again with silver from 
which it had been divorced in 1893. But if the rupee fell 
in exchange, the gold price of its silver contents soon fell 
still lower. The fall in the price of silver was as dramatic 
as its rise and was mainly due to the demand of the East 
for the precious metals being satisfied by heavy imports of 
gold which was now available from the U.S.A. In 1921 
the decline of the Indian export trade and of the exchange 
value of the rupee reached the lowest depths. The acute 
industrial depression had become world-wide and harvests in 
India had disastrously failed. Exchange slumped to 1«. Bd. 
sterling in May, 1921. Had the import trade also not been 
severely depressed the fall in exchange would have been 
much heavier. Towards the latter part of 1922. with the 
ramoval of the embargo on the export of food grains, the 
i^npee seemed to rally at the par of Is. 4cf. During 1928, 
with a slow return toward iiormaluy, exchange also has shown 
more firmness. The sale of Council Bills which was suspend- 
^ since January, 1920, was resumed exactly three years 
8 
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afterwards. But as only a limited quantity is sold, these 
salra cannot stop the appreciation of the rupee. Government 
has not yet made up its mind to maintain exchange at a 
fixed point. The object of these limited sales of Council Bills 
is only to remit part of the Home Charges. At present 
exchange is showing great steadiness at Is. ucf. But before 
we sum up our conelusions as regards India let us have a 
glance at conditions outside. 

Let us first see how those countries have fared which 
have adopted the Gold Exchange Standard not, as it were, 
unconsciously but deliberately and under the law of the land. 
During our last Summer Vacation I visited Siam, Straits 
Settlements, etc., partly in the role of a pilgrim to Buddhist 
lands and partly with the object of studying on the spot the 
history of the currency and exchange of these countries in 
the last five years. A detailed account of these currency’s 
studies will soon be published. Here I shall only give very 
brief sketches of the changes during and after the War. 

Siam, an independent Buddhist kingdom, has become 
modernised within the last twenty years and the history of its 
Gold Exchange Standard, introduced in 1908, is extremely 
interesting. The pre-war exchange value of the silver tical 
was 13 ticals to the pound sterling, i.e., I tical equal to Is. 
6j^. — a rate which remained stable for more than twelve years, 
1906 to 1919. It was in 1919 that currency troubles began 
in Siam. Her export trade, especially in rice, was extremely 
brisk. Ticals were required at Bangkok, the capital of Siam, 
in larger and larger quantities to finance the rice exports, a 
considerable portion of which went to Europe. But silver had 
been decontrolled in that year and its price was soaring higher 
and higher. The silver ticals began to disappear rapidly from 
circulation because they were now worth more as bullion than 
as currency. The Siamese Government hesitated at first to 
raise the rate of exchange. The fineness of the subsidiary 
silver currency (quarter ticals, half tical, etc.) was considerably 
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reduoed. No noBr ticak were minted. But these measures 
did not suffice. 

The strong demand for tioals and the rising price of silver 
made it necessary to raise the rate of exchange in September^ 
1919. By the end of the year exchange mounted up to quite 
a high figure (2«. 1|(2.) compared with the normal sterling 
parity. But the tical was never raised by more than 2d. at a 
time. It was also thought that the higher value of the tical 
was somewhat effective in reducing the price-level in Siam. 

Meanwhile, the Siamese paper currency, too, underwent 
considerable modifications. To meet the balance of trade, 
which was so strongly in favour of Siam, notes were required 
very urgently especially as silver ticals were no longer minted. 
The invested portion of the Paper Currency Reserve was 
gradually increased at the expense of the specie portion. One- 
tical notes were iasued. At last the paper money was declared 
temporarily inconvertible. The inconvertibility did not prove 
such a rude shook to public confidence as was feared at 
first. 

The outwaiil rush of rice and the consequent heavy 
demand for Siamese currency, which now took the form of a 
demand for notes, continued well on into the spring of 1920. 
A disastrous failure of the rice crop, however, completely 
reversed the pasition in the summer of 1920. The demand 
for Siamese currency died away. As the balance of trade 
now swung violently against Siam there was a strong demand 
for sterling to meet the requirements of importers. 

The tical portion of the Gold Standard Fund, which 
exists to maintain the parity of the tical, had to bear a very 
severe strain as long as there was the unprecedented excess 
of exports over imports. Exchange Banks during this period 
were paying foreign currency abraid and were demanding 
ticals in Siam. The Government had to lend to the Gold 
Standard Fund ticals out of the Treasury. Since the latter 
half of 1920 the sterling portion of the Fund had to bcsir the 
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brunt. The banks now paid tioals in Bangkok and demanded 
sterling abroad. However, with the aid of the Treasury which 
eked out the sterling resources of the Gold Standard Fund— 
exchange was maintained at the high level to which it had 
risen by the end of 1919. 

With the stoppage of rice exports there took place a 
great contraction in the note issue. In 1922 the coin reserve 
in Siam against the note issue was forty-four per cent, of the 
value of the notes outstanding. If we include money kept on 
current account and fixed ueposit to the credit of the Siamese 
paper currency reserves in banks in London and Paris— we 
reach the very respectable figure of 72 ^ of the total note 
issue. Convertibility could easily be restored. But as the 
Siamese Government is waiting for a return to normal condi- 
tions to introduce some important changes in the whole 
currency system, the period of inconvertibility has been 
extended to January, 1925. 

Another outstanding event of 1923 was the lowering of 
the exchange value of the tical by order of the Government 
in January. It had been kept steady for over three years at 
the high rate reached at the end of 1919. But a high ex- 
change was felt as a serious drawback by Siamese exporters 
especially on account of the depressed condition of Europe. 
The present rate, however, is yet higher than the pre-war par. 
Prices are also coming down from the dangerous heights 
reached just after the war. 

To sum up I may quote what H. H. Prince Bidya told 
me in the Ministry of Commerce, Bangkok : '* Our currency 
policy has been a fairly successful one. We have passed 
through critical times and have fared better than most other 
countries.” 

I may also add here that it is to the kindness of H. H. 
Prince Bidya and Hon’ble Mr. Lyle, the British Consul- 
General in Siam, that I owe my information on Siamese 
currency and exchange. 
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Now let US pass under review the recent experiences of 
the currency system of the Straits Settlements. In 1906 a 
Gold Exchange Standard was established and the exchange 
value of the Straits dollar was fixed at 2«. 4d. The dollar is 
also the standard coin of the Federated Malay States through 
which I had to pass in my train journey from Singapore to 
Bangkok. The Straits Settlements, with its great rubber 
industry, soon felt the effects of the European War. Here 
also there was a prodigious demand for local currency to 
meet the requirements of trade and industry. The paper 
currency was declared temporarily inconvertible in 1917 and 
in 1918 new subsidiary coins of reduced fineness were issued. 
A large number of very small denomination notes (of ten 
cents and ot 25 cents) also came into circulation at this time. 
As regards the subsequent history of the Straits currency 1 
shall give here a brief account of my conversation at Singa* 
pore with Mr. Talma, the Deputy Treasurer of the Straits 
Settlements. 

In response to the demands of trade and industry the 
quantity of money in circulation was nearly doubled in the 
l)eriod 1914 to 1918. Then in the year 1919, owing to the 
great rubber boom, there was such an abnormal expansion 
that by the end of that year the net circulation of currency 
was nearly double the net circulation in 1918. The expansion 
consisted wholly of paper currency. It is ray personal belief 
that such violent fluctuations in the quantity of money in 
circulation w’ere due to the fact that exchange was kept stable 
and was prevented from rising when the favourable balance 
of trade of the Straits Settlements was 1)ecoming too favour- 
able. The demand for currency came mostly from American 
ftnd Japanese business men who hod invested heavily in 
rubber. Such was the intensity of the ml)l)er craze that food 
crops all over the Malay Peninsula were entirely neglected— 
almost all available land being given over to rubber plantations. 
Prices rose very fast with the abnormal expansion of currency. 
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But in 1920 rubber slumped down and by 1921 the net 
circulation of currency had dropped down to 50 of that in 
1919. A drastic change in the price level followed. This is 
another example of unstable prices at home when exchange 
is kept stable though conditions abroad are unstable. The 
American and Japanese business men are fast leaving the 
country as the rubber industry is for the time practically ruined. 

In May 1920 the silver dollar, the monetary unit of the 
Straits Settlements, had to be reduced in fineness and weight. 
Also the paper money wtis declared incovcrtible during the 
period 1917 to 1921. Now tliat convertibility has been 
restored there is very little demand for silver dollars. [ saw 
only one silver dollar during my stay in the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

But in spite of all these ouiTency dilllculties, exchange 
was kept stable throughout and the Government takes great 
pride in the fact. Probably this stability was maintained at 
the cost of great fluctuations in the price level. But the 
Straits Government are Arm supporters of a steady exchange 
and have successfully resisted all proposals to tamper with it. 

Tn this connection it must be noted, however, that the 
Straits currency is now on a sterling basis — not on a gold 
basis. Had the colonial authorities stuck to the gold jiar of 
2«. 4r/., the dolhvr would have mounted in 191!) and 1920 to 
4s. sterling. But the authorities followed sterling, and 
dropped flirting with gold. The currency ordinance which 
came into force on 1st October, 1923, has now legalised this 
sterling basis. 

Now let us turn to the Dutch East Indies as Java is so 
close to Singapore. T could not go to Java as the time at my 
disposal w’as too short, but through the courtesy of P. B. Boger, 
Esq., the Dutch Consul General at Singapore, I managed to 
get up-to-date information about the currency system of the 
Dutch East Indies. It must be remembered that the Gold 
Exchange Standard was first established us a practical 
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monetary system in Java by the Dutch Government as early 
as 1877. Thus it is the oldest Gold Exchange Standard 
country and I am glad to say that the vitality of its currency 
system has not been impaired by the World AVar. 

There was not much fluctuation in exchange during the 
War 1)etween Holland and Java. Only very recently the 
Java guilder has gone down just a little in terms of the Dutch 
florin. Though the paper money had to be declared inconver* 
tible yet gold for making payment abroad could bo had from the 
banks. No currency clianges are pending as the system has 
stood the test of the war fairly well. 

Aa regards the Viiilippine Islands, 1 intended to go there 
to study on the spot how Kommerer’s great experiments had 
fared. But jis I had to come back from Bangkok, I have to 
depend on information supplied to me by Air. Abrecht— the 
American Consul General in the capital of Siam. It is a very 
interesting history but I can only say here that the authorities 
made a muddle of everything by ignoring the main principles 
laid down by Kemmerer. The large reserves were invested 
in long-time capital loans which could not be recovered when 
cash was required to meet exchange diiflculties. Also 
an amalgamation of the Paper Currency Reserves and 
of the Gold Standard Reserves weakened the whole 
system. The new Currency Act of 1922 attempts to 
re-establish currency legislation a.s it stood before the 
unfortunate changes were mode in Kemmerer’s system. It 
is interesting to note that the Philippine exchange did not 
collapse on account of the appreciation of the Peso during or 
just after the War. It was the depreciation of the Peso in 
1920 and 1921 which caused the breakdown. The Philippine 
paper currency, however, has remained convertible throughout. 

Now let us have a hurried survey of other currency 
systems, which are not professedly on the Gold Exchange 
Standard basis. You all know that in recent years Australia 
>^nd South Africa have virtually abandoned the gold standard. 
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The carrenoiea of both these gold*prodaoing oountries (and 
ve most remember that South Afrioa is the most important 
gold-producing country in the world) consist now of paper 
money. Exchange is maintained with England by means 
of bank reserves in the Dominions and in the mother country. 
This is really the Exchange Standard plan. To quote the 
Editor of the Hconomitt : 

“The interests of gold-producers plainly lie in the 
earliest possible restoration of gold standards throughout the 
world. But the fact remains that the idea of an independent 
return to the gold standard is not so much as mentioned in 
Australia, while in South Africa it found small support and 
was deliberately rejected in 1920.** 

Egypt, too, has ceased to have a gold currency in cir- 
culation. In 1913 Keynes wrote of Egypt as the only 
country with a Gold Standard where gold currency was not 
economised by the use of paper money or of Bank deposits. 
The notes of the Egyptian National Bank issued against 
British Treasury Bills form at present the solo currency of 
that country and Egyptian exchange with British has remained 
very stable in recent years. 

Let us now turn tu Europe. During the War gold 
currency ceased to circulate in all the belligerent countries 
and found its way into Government fiescrvcs. The old mint 
pars disappeared and purely conventional pars were established 
where Governments could arrange to get credit abroad. 
Certainly all this was a close approximation towards the 
Gold Exchange Standard. 

After the War the same statement holds good of nearly 
every 'currency in the world which has not collapsed hopelessly. 
An attempted transition from an inconvertible paper regime 
to a real Gold Standard is sure to break down as the inter- 
national competition to get gold would send up the price of 
gold too high. We must remember that the world*8 produc- 
tion of gold in recent years has been considerably below the 
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pre*war output. Gold has to be economised and this can be 
done by the Gold Exchange Stondard. Such is the opinion of 
the financial Oommission of the Genoa Conference of 1922. 

Again a gold standard is no safeguard against an un« 
stable price level. The gold exchange standard lends itself 
much better to a scheme like Professor Fisher’s for stabilising 
prices. Prof. Copland in his tract on the Australian currency 
has made this point quite clear. 

After this review of the Gold Exchange Standard in the 
world let us turn back to the problems facing us at home. 

Should exchange be stabilised at a fixed point ? We 
seem to have had enough of a fluctuating rate of exchange 
with its blighting effects on foreign trade. Public opinion, of 
late, apparently favoured stabilisation at the old par of Ig. 4d. 
Currency experts like Professor Jevons and Sir James Wilson 
also endorse the same view. But the rupee is already /«. 5d. 
and shows remarkiible ste-idiness at tiiat point. Reverting to 
U, id. w'ould mean considerable inflation. Then we must 
remenil)er that the worldwide trade depression has not yet 
come to an end. It is said by competent authorities that in 
li)20 the mistake wa-s committed of fixing exchange at the 
time of a prodigious boom — should we now take the risk of 
stabilising e.xchange during a traile slump of unexampled 
intensity P The English price level has fallen more rapidly 
in the last three years than Indian prices. In England a 
substantial rebound is expected to occur ns a reaction after 
the sudden drop. AVe should, therefore, wait and see a little 
longer till at least England and some of the other countries, 
which were not hit so IkuIIv by the War, recover from 
the depression. I lielieve after another year we shall be in 
a better position to discuss the new par of exchange. Probably 
it would be higher than /«. 4d. The 2s. rate is, of course, 
impossibly high. 

We have seen that the Gold Exchange Standard has not 
Iteen such a failure Jis some are apt to think. It bids fair to 

4 
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oust the gold standard in many important countries. I 
believe that a gold standard in India would be really only a 
limping standard which would be decidedly a retrograde step. 
It would destroy the prestige of the rupee without strengthen- 
ing our exchange. The prestige of the rupee extends 
beyond the borders of India in many parts of Central Asia. 
When we visited Western Tibet on our pilgrimage to Mann s 
Sarowar in 1922, we found to our great surprise that even in 
the Forbidden Land the Indian rupee was much preferred to 
the Tibetan silver currency. 

We can, however, perfect our Qold Exchange Standard. 
We depend hero too much on the price of silver. The issue of 
paper money covered by Bills of Exchange has already been a 
success. I think that the quantity of currency notes issued 
against Indian securities should be replaced by paper money 
issued against Commercial Bills. The ** created securities ” 
should go once for all. They are a blot on our currency 
system. The Gold Standard Reserves should be kept partly 
in India not only to disarm criticism but to .supplement the 
rupees in the Treasury Balances when Council Bills have to be 
cashed on a large scale. Lastly, the rate of exchange once 
fixed should not be considered so sacrosanct as not to admit 
of any change. But no considerable change should be made 
abruptly. Slowly and tentatively the rate should be accommo- 
dated to changes in the world outside. The history of the 
Siamese Currency and Exchange is a good illustration of 
this point. 


B. li. Chattekjke 
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A RATIONALISTIC VIEW OF POESY ‘ 

II 

Perception of Divine Beauty. 

Devotional spirits, among whom poets take a prominent 
part, are not agreed as to how best to enjoy the beauty of God. 
Most of them express this beauty as visual beauty. Bliss 
lies in seeing God Some find divine pleasure in listen- 

ing to the voice of God. Less ambitious natures arc satisfied 
with listening to or uttering His name. Some find it in listen- 
ing to the flute of God. Some smell Him. Chaitanya alone 
would not be satisfied unless he could taste Him 
This need not be confused with consubstantiation, which 
appeals to utility more than to beauty. There the .substance 
of God is swallowed, not His beauty tasted. The bread and 
wine of the Lord’s supper may taste sweet or bitter, but that 
is not the thing that the Christian cares for. I’erhaps a bitter 
taste would not deter him from eating the flesh and blood, for 
the supper is an essential rite in his faith. The search for 
beauty is fundamentally different from the search for salvation. 
The latter is imperative ; the former is left to choice. 

It will appear that for the realisation of God men try to 
reach him thro igh one or more of the senses, forgetting that 
sensuous perception is the lowest and most primitive form of 
realisation. We cannot blame them. The origin of the 
conception of God and the idea of man’s communion with Him, 
owe much to the poets. Anthropomorphism is not a religion 
of Reason. It is ^cd upon Faith and nursed by emotion, 
helped by the sense of beauty and the poetic faculty Poetry 
finds its ultimate consummation in the Pumnaa — in the deli- 
neation of the loves of Krishna and the military powers of 
Kali. Poetry creates idolatry, and idolatry nurses poetry. 

' The fint pirfc appeared iu the Calwita Kmew of May, 1014. 
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Even the most philosophic poet might think of God as a 
dancing personality run mad with joy in the Rains and 
making waltzes with His tangled looks of hair made of olonds 
loosed in the monsoonish sky. 

Even the Sanskrit language labours under the same 
defect as the languages of the West in regard to a distinct 
general term to express the idea of beauty. The word Rmha 
which primarily means swoc^tness of taste, has been generalised 
to mean the agreeableness of all phenomena perceived through 
all the senses. Basha, however, has the advantage of express- 
ing not only different degrees of sweetness, but all their 
opposites of bitterness by the iniiiiipulation of prefixes. Sinmha 
and Kurasha mean sweetness and bitterness respectively. The 
word Beauty admits of no such manipulation. Good l)eauty 
and bad beauty would be un-English. What is known 
among Vaiahnaeaa ha Raahlihi is a divine revedrv in Raaha in 
respect of all the senses. The word Rasim has been extended 
to intellectual and moral beauty also, so that it includes all 
kinds of beauty, though in ordinary intercour.se it still means 
sweetness of taste. Poets use the word Rasim to mean the 
power of e.xciting emotions and diisires. Thus Adi-Rasha 
has the power of exciting sexual desire ; Rndm-raslm excites 
anger and indignation, and is closely connected with the 
military instincts and their concomitant pugnacity. The West 
revels in the last Rasha ; the East in the first ; I mean as the 
primary traits of the two hemispheres ; and as a consequence 
the West follows the ethics of enmity, and the East that of 
amity. What are virtues in the West are vices in the East, 
and conversely. The very sentimmits and instincts of the two 
stand in opposition to each other. Rudyard Kipling proved 
himself a seer, when he said " the twain can never meet.” 
Their contact is l)enefioial or agreeabht to neither. The house 
in which they live together is noisy and noise-some. Arbi* 
trariness and turmagancy mar its peace. In a word the East 
and the W)‘st may be briefly distinguished as characterised 
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by the instincte of Love and those of Hate respectively. 
The Love of the East and the Hate of the West are both 
adulterated. 'I'he Love has drawbacks, and the Hate has 
redeeming features, but fundamentally they are Love and Hate, 
and nothing else. 'I'he East has been nationally weakened by 
love : the West has been strengthened by Hate. Both Love 
and Hate have their limits of propriety, which have been 
exceeded in both hemispheres. The West now wishes to im* 
prove her civilisation by loving, the East by hating. Both 
are mistaken. The mixed ethics of amity and enmity is 
corrupting the morals of lioth the hemispheres. Co-opeiation 
has now a charm for the West ; and competition, for the East ; 
but the charm is illusory in both cases. Nothing can bridge 
the gulf between the East and the West except a new' social 
experiment drastically commenced from the inception of the 
social organisation. It is not my purpose to dwell upon the 
implications of this statement. But it seems to me that 
complete destruction is an essential preliminary to wholesome 
reconstruction. The East and West, according to B^ibindranath 
can unite, though not wed. He means perhaps that they can 
live in concubinage. 


The Kashas. 

A. lai^e percentage of poems in India ileal with Adi-Rmha 
while a similar proiMwtion in Europe is associated with Rudm- 
Baaha. Epic and lyric alike have this characteristic. In some 
poems both the rashaa are united. Gallantry w'ns a trait of 
knight-errantry ; and in ancient times sexual love w'as mainly 
responsible for wars, and poets had the advantage of both the 
Kashas. Sonlid gain lies at the root of it in modem times. 
Sexual jealousy lends itself to poetry. The jealousy of cupi- 
dity does not ; and uohody expects an epic written on the 
great world war, the greatest w'ar of the world either in an- 
uieut or modern times. Civilisation has weakened poetry in 
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another wiiy also. The emotions though strong, work vigorous- 
ly, but secretly, without immediate external manifestation ; 
and without this manifestation poetry finds itself invertebrate. 
Hypocrisy is much stronger than before, but it is so subtle and 
artful that poesy cannot catch it. Hence with every advance 
in civilisation poetiy recedes into the background. 

Ninety per cent, of the poems deal with sensuous beauty. 
The beauties of size, colour, form, warmth and scent are 
united in the beauty of the Rose. The Himalaya and the 
Pacific have the beauty of size, tlie beauty of height and 
depth. The Nightingale has the beauty of sound. But the 
perception of beauty is as much a subjective as an objective 
phenomenon ; and association of ideas connects one kind of 
beauty with another. Ocular beauty creates auricular, tactual 
and palatal beauty. The child refuses to believe that the red 
fruit is insipid. The lover at first sight is reluctant to believe 
that the beloved girl has a hoarse voice, or a ImuI breath. The 
poet finds ocular beauty in the Kokil because it sings sweetly. 
On the other hand, the crow is doubly ugly, because its 
acoustic quality is loathsome, though in form and colour it 
resembles the sweet-singing Kokil. The association of ideas 
that finds fancied beauty of a general kind in actual beauty of 
one kind, is the cause of treacherous proclivities and venereal 
maladies. A beautiful feminine face attracts sexual attention 
without allowing time to find whether actually sho is living in 
hell, as a leper or as a sufferer from other contagious diseases. 
Poetry ennobles the stupid self-sacriRce and sings in praise of 
the unscrutinising blindness of Love. Indeed, where Reason 
and Calculation enter into love, it becomes unpoetio. 

Febfection of Beautt. 

Woman who has been, to all intents and purposes, turned 
out of her position as a being and reduced to that of a thing, 
combines in her person all the several kinds of beauty either 
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by the gift of Nature or by the power of Art, and so far one 
of the chief aims of civilisation has been to supplement by Art 
the deftoiencies of Natural Beauty in woman. Perfumery 
was invented for her hair ; rouge for tier face ; drapery covers 
her deformity ; the piano supplements the defects of her 
larynx, novels are written to sharpen her tastes for association 
with the masculine sex. Toilette is an art by itself; 
h^h-heeled boots have been discovered for increasing the 
beauty of her feet; Calisthenics are resorted to to 

improve her gait; and Paris is the centre of civilisation. 
Hosiery, millinery, drapery, perfumery and a host of 
other words have added fullness and beauty to language. 
Poetry, music, perfumery and fine art are devoted to 
feminine beauty more than to any other object. They 
seem to have been made for the glorification of woman, as if 
man were heartily ashamed of the measures which had urged 
him to degrade woman ; and as if he were sincerely resolved 
to make amcmds for his past lapses and misbehaviour 
towards her. AVhether woman has gained by this civilisation 
of toilette may be doubted, but there can be no doubt that 
humanity has lost by it. Illusion has been increased and 
intensified, while hypocri.sy has received unprecedented ex- 
pansion. If hiilf the energy devoted to the enhancing and 
ennobling of feminine beauty were c.xpended in adding to her 
liberty and in restoring her to her natural position as a being, 
mankind might be much happier, at least less miserable than 
now. 

Hal f-cx posed beauty tingles the nerves more exquisitely 
than does beauty the whole of which is laid bare. Beauty 
strengthens itself by half concealing itself, and by allowing 
only flashes to radiate out of it. Permanently exposed beauty 
loses its charm after a short exposure. This was perceived 
hy the artists of the East very early. The veil over the face 
of woman was not the work of politicians, but of artists and 
poets. Italian artists took their inspiration from the East to 
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produce feminine pictures to the best advantage. The Persian 
bitrkha i<4 a corruption of the veil invented , by necessity. 
Refined veils have been invented in the civilised countries 
in the shape of fine silken nets. The corset is an inven* 
tion to oppose Nature, inspired by the love of beauty at 
the expense of health. The high>heeled boot is another in* 
vention of the same kind. As a rule the desire to treat 
woman as a beautiful thing rather than as a human being has 
deeply permeat<‘d society ; it has permeated woman's nature 
itself. The poetic love of beauty is responsible for this 
abasement of the feminine sex. A beautiful woman after 
thirty can retain her reputation only by desperate efforts of 
art ; and poets and artists avoid her as much as possible. 
Novelists have particular aversion to old age in women. 
Feminine beauty created the Rrst ])rompting to poetry. 
Sabitri, Sit-a, Damayanti, Droupadi and Radhika, were all 
young women. Kunti excited the angry passions even of the 
Sage Bhisma, and she was old. Feminine I)eauty is the 
originator of Adi- Rashu (the mother of sweetness or beauty). 
Poets have no patience with old women ; they are as ugly as 
they were beautiful in youth. The term “ old woman ” is an 
invention of the poetic imagination. The best contrast 
between Beauty and Truth lies in the fact that while Beauty 
is ephemeral, Truth is eternal. 


Nature and Arts. 

It is a trite saying that the poet is born. The philosopher 
is a self-made man. The poet* philosopher ? what is he? l!< 
he born or made or both or neither? Jest apirt, the whole idea 
is an inheritance l)equeathed from an unscientific to a scien- 
tiRo age. There was a time when law and miracle com- 
manded equal belief ; when the law of heredity was vaguely 
appreciated ; when special creation as the theory of the origin 
of life held the Reid ; when the theory of biological evolution 
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had not yet been discovered ; when men had not yet been 
convinced of the impossibility of a lioness bringing forth a 
fox, or a vixen a lion. The idea of the poet being born has 
been transmitted from that glorious age of history. Many 
among os, even cultured men, are still unable to shake it off. 
Sometime before Darwin or Spencer enlightened the world 
Carlyle had boldly asserted from personal experience that the 
genius is made in a deeper sense than he is hom. It is not 
difficult to trace the origin of the old idea. Men trained in an 
inappropriate atmosphere tried to cultivate poesy and failed. 
The cauliflower does not grow in the rice field, and manure 
required for potato will not help its growth. Out of despair 
unsuccessful poets threw the blame on God. Their complaint 
was received as a compliment by the successful poets, ac- 
quiesced in by the common crowd. Idiots and old women 
regard gifts as more valuable than acquired property. 
Beggars regard alms as more valuable than earnings of wages. 
That is how we see sturdy beggars in our society. Poets are 
naturally flattered by the unscientific notion, which regards 
them as chosen individuals. The most flattering epithet in 
the world is '* poet-philosopher ; ” to the pride of birth it adds 
the glory of acquired possessions ; to the charm of beauty it 
adds the light of truth. The poet-philosopher handles 
Beauty and Truth with the lightest heart. They are mutually 
helpful in him. He has nothing to fear from sneaky critics ; 
his reputation easily silences them. But I doubt if the fame 
of a poet-philosopher can have stability. Coining generations 
divide his philosophy from his poesy, and try to scrutinise 
them separately. It is not impossible they soon find the 
poesy poisoned by philosophy, and the philosophy diluted and 
corrupted by poesy. Emotioned Reason and Reasoned Emo- 
tion ara both abnormal. God made Beauty to please men. 
He bestows Truth to enlighten them. Emotion and Reason 
are man’s inheritance. Do they keep pace with each other in 
the progress of civilisation ? If not, which predominates at 
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last ? Is anybody prepared to say that in the long run, that 
in the ultimate end of life, Emotion will dominate Beason ? 
There are men who think that Reason will not only dominate 
the emotions, hnt will actually exterminate them for their 
obstinacy and perversity. This is significant. Philosophy 
will rule the world. The emotions will be pushed to the wall, 
or even put out of life altogether. Poetry will disappear ; for 
its flesh and bones are made of the emotional staff. Poetry 
has already declined in its fight with Truth and Beason. 
More humiliation is in store for it. It has tried to enter into 
partnership with Reason, and has now all but become a 
sleeping partner. In recent times D. L. Boy challenged 
Beason and directed his appeals entirely to the emotions. 
On the other hand. Dr. Rabindranath has been coqueting with 
Reason, and transferred bis affections from the masses to the 
hermaphrodite class of emotional Rationalists. His emotional 
strokes are too refined to affect the heart, and his Rationalist 
blows lose their force hefore they actually strike. 


Love akd Hate. 

Beauty excites love directly. It excites hate indirectly. 
Feminine beauty has often led to duels and wars. The Iliad, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are poems inspired by 
the war-generating force of feminine beauty. It bas com- 
municated to war in the past the highest beauty relished by 
man. Feminine beauty is the result of the combined efforts of 
God and the Devil. God intended it to remain pure, loving, 
eternally fresh and virgin. The devil added the elements of 
enchantment, lust and hate. Poets generally pretend to 
ignore the latter, while religious men lay all emphasis on it. 
St. Mael of Penguin fame declared that ** woman is a 
cleverly constructed snare by which men are taken even 
before they suspeot the trap.** God created visual beauty 
in woman, and the devil added tactual beauty, while man 
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imparted to her jealousy, hypocrisy, and the habit of extem- 
pore lying. Feminine beauty, while superficial attention 
is paid to it in society, is losing its influence on the serious 
business of life. It has lost its war>generating power. 
Beauty has made room in that respect for utility in Western 
civilisation, thereby illustrating the well-known truth that 
in order of time decoration precedes dress. By analogy 
we may And that in the order of social progress poetry pre- 
cedes philosophy and science. Poetry is for the primitive, 
philosophy for the advanced man. 

The earlier wars of the tribes were divided in their 
objective between beauty and utility. The conquerors made 
slaves of the conquered men, and wives of their women. 
This addition of utility to beauty does not prove the falsity 
of the above law of precedence. In those primitive times, 
the passions, like the senses and the faculties in the lowest 
living lieings, were not fully differentiated. The race- 
preserving and the self-preserving passions and powers had 
not yet attained full development in bifurcation. When 
the development came, the race-preserving took precedence 
of the self-preserving passions. Tactual beauty was placed 
higher in the scale of prefermioes to palatal beauty. In 
Western civilissitioii now, men who do not care for marriage 
and are indifferent to feminine beauty are excellent connois- 
seurs of comestibles. In them the self-preserving appetite 
is dominating the race-preserving ^Missions. Science is 
conquering Nature, it is conquering the Muses also. Poetry 
is subordinated to Philosophy ; Beauty to Truth. The Nine- 
teenth century has produced no Dante or Milton; no Shakes- 
peare or Molierc. The Muses have taken refuge in Parnas- 
sus in fear of the aggressive propensities of science and 
philcsophy. Poet-philosophers try to ferret them out of 
their hiding place by the top-lock of their hair, and in their 
frensied endeavour to taste beauty, desecrate them, stab, 
•wangle and mutilate them with the dagsrer of what they 
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call Truth. Where the call of Truth is strong the call of 
Beauty must he weak, for in the present pathological condition 
of the world the antagonism between Truth and Beauty 
is more conspicuous than friendship between them. A 
philo6opher<poet is no blessing to mankind. He is an 
anachronism. Beauty has been divorced by Truth, and 
turned out of his house for her developing impurity of 
character. 


CONTBAST. 

Beauty is contrasted with ugliness on the one hard, 
and with Utility on the other, the first as opposite, and the 
second as alien. Modern industry is trying to make Beauty 
and Utility live in the same house on friendly terms. Useful 
things are made beautiful by painting, drawing, chiselling, 
bevelling, curving, embroidering, pleating, bordering, lacing, 
etc. Crockery is painted and given beautiful forms. Wooden 
furniture is bevelled and curved ; clothes and carpets are 
embroidered, bordered, coloured, etc. Hut the Muses are 
jealous, and feel ill at ease when Beauty is made to sul)serve 
Utility. I have not read any poem on painttKl crockery or 
coloured silk, though the tastes of this utilitarian age are 
distinctly directed to the union of Beauty and Utility. Poetry 
is here lagging behind civilisation out of a false pride. 
Instead of submitting to fate it is getting sulky. It seems 
civilisation will gradually banish poetry from the face of 
the earth, or rather that the Muses will ultimately hide 
themselves permanently in the oaves of Parnassus disgusted 
with the progress of civilisation. Poetry may disappear, 
but Beauty will not. She will be united in wedlock to 
Utility, and will receive honour hut not power in 
human affairs. Beauty will no more have anything to do 
with war and peace, though courted everywhere except 
in literature. 
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Novbishuent. 

Tho new world of utility and industrialism is not creating 
new food tor poetry ; and the few poets that still keep poetry 
alive have to draw upon old materials, and work upon old 
background, using old pigments, lightened or corrupted by 
new solvents. Mrs. Lily Strickland Anderson thus speaks of 
the desperate efforts of Dr. Tagore to give life to moribund 
poesy. 

** He ( Dr. Tagore) sees India’s old pantheon as an artis* 
tic background upon which to paint new pictures, as a trea* 
sure house to draw upon for rich jewels of imaginative poesy 
with which to make a different pattern, as an intricate 
tapestry whose warp and woof is brightened with threads of 
gold and silver lightening the dull dark fabric of an early 
conception. To all thinkers the past must lie a valuable 
8tore*house to which he (they ?) can from time to time go 
for instruction or for material to work over according to the 
fashion of his (their ?) mind and generation.” 

The passage is illuminating for the future of poesy, 
which must expect no new material, no new instruction, no 
new jewels, no new conception, not even a new canvass, but 
only threads of gold and silver to lighten the dull dark fabric 
of an early conception. Dr. Tagore is said to have evolved 
” to the tops of the mountains, reaching up to the light,” 
leaving, to all intents and purposes, the Muses to brood in 
melancholy in the lower altitude where light is softened 
by shade, where rollicking delights do not exist, but only 
quiet joys mingled with loss agreeable feelings. The truth 
is Poesy cannot dwell on the unmitigated sunny heights of 
mountains. She is dazed by the glare of the light of Science, 
End is too delicate to bear its heat, aud prefers to hide 
herself in the shadowy valley below, where she plays with 
the beauty of superstition, and holds ^ lorts with the 
pleasant tyranny of the dead. Science not omy withholds new 
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foodstuffs from the Muses, but robs them of all nutriments, 
and leaves them to starve. They on their part prefer to go 
hungry and naked rather than debauch themselves on the un< 
edifying products of modern civilisation, or debase themselves 
by accepting sordid service at tbe disposal of Science. They 
prefer freedom to comfort, abstemiousness to gluttony in 
p'ckled carrion. They will have nothing to do with utilita* 
rianism, materialism, industrialism, or agnosticism or atheism, 
and will never pander to them. Industrialism which 
succeeds militarism . is superior as a process of life, but 
militarism with its victories and joys, its defeats and anxieties, 
its hopes and fears, has its compensation in the dances of 
the Muses who are impervious to the call of the dull, dreary, 
sordid gains of capitalism or the everlasting squalor, loath* 
some bestiality, and unending complaints of labour. The 
War of Capitalism and Bolshevism docs not invite them to 
appear at the Counting House or the Stock Exchange in their 
best form. Lockouts and strikes do not move them. These 
things belong to the collective life of man, to impersonal 
personalities, to souLlcss, Godless Ixsings, who neither ask 
for their aid nor look with favour on their voluntary interven* 
tions, w'hich they consider as aggressive intrusiveness. 1 
hiive never read a poem on any of these subjects, and am 
of opinion that no poet would be fi>olhardy enough to risk 
his reputation on themes like these. 


{To he continued^ 


K. C. 8bv 
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PLEA FOR SOCIOLOGICAL STATISTICS 

A close examination of the intricate texture of the 
modem Western society will reveal that there are an infinite 
number of gradations in social scale which makes it impos* 
sible to draw an arbitrary line anywhere and point out "here 
are the few rich or upper barbarians,’’’ the comparatively 
comfortable middle class, the lower middle class not above 
n ants, the many poor who are below " the poverty line ’’ and 
the “ residuum *’ which is " economically dead ’’ as Sir R. 
Giffen would style them. 

The Western statisticians have hit on the best way of 
understanding these different classes of society by noting 
their broad characteristics which differentiate the one from 
the other. The rich people might not necesstirily be, as the 
socialist orator depicts them, given over to sensuous pleasures 
and revelling in effeminate luxuries with the spoils obtained 
by " robbing the labourers of their legitimate dues.” * All of 
them are comfortably placed in life either hy the accident of 
birth or a windfall or their earned income is large enough 
to enable them to command luxuries which the materialistic 
civilisatiim of this century might be creating. Some of them 
can and do make a good use of their income in extending 
their culture and refinement and would he willing to share 
their good things of life with less fortunate neighbours of 
their own. A few of them might be holding exaggerated 


' rWf Matthew Arnold, “Culture and Anarchy,” 111. 
rWe Voblen, “ Theory of the Leisured Class,” pp. 378-379. 

Pt'd# also Grey who atyles the studentaof the Sion College “ These are our young 
^rbariana at play.” 

• yidt Carlyle, “ Put and Present." 168-164. 

Also Ruakin, “ Works ” XVlll, 637-638. 
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notions of tbe poorer classes as those living in hopeless and 
sordid poverty varied only by drunkenness and vice. Others 
might utilise their dignified leisure to public service and 
social good of tbe community. 

The middle class consists of varying grades of people. 
The term is so indefinite and lacking in exactitude that 
nothing can be dogmatised ns the economic standard per* 
taining to this section of society. From the point of view 
of an ordinary labourer, the shopkeepers and the small trades- 
men belong to the middle class while he reserves the appel- 
lation of lady ” and gentleman to members of the rich 
class. The aristocrat would consider the professional people 
as constituting the main hulk of the middle class. The 
peculiar characteristic of this class of society is that it 
mersms into the next class, at both ends of its scale. The 
merging of the middle class into the rich class is intentional 
and the mei^ing of the middle class into the poor class is a 
confession of its failure. Broadly speaking it may be con- 
sidered as a well-conditioned body minding its own business 
and remarkably free to a certain extent from prejudices so 
characteristic of the other classes. 

Manifold are the gradations in the poorer classes and 
the general tendency of the individuals is to classify all as 
the poor class who do not share their wealth or occupy their 
position in life. The working class is always below the 
“ poverty line ” with income barely sufficient to enable them 
to command the prime economic necessities of life, viz., food, 
clothing and shelter. 

Coming to the residuum the following are some of the 
characteristics belonging to “ men ” of the lowest grade of 
society. Unlike the economic man, the individual of this 

is marked by the absence of foresight, self-control and 
always depends on “something to turn up” to help him. He 
is markedly impulsive and reckless which sometimes 
makes him prodigally generous, at other times inconceivably 
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selfish. He has an inherent disliking to steady work and 
has natural affections almost bordering on animal instincts. 

But it would he difficult to arrive at such clearly demar* 
oated divisions of society - in this country. TVe have a 
social system which exalts the less material side of our 
civilisation. Economically viewed there are a number of 
middlemen living parasitically on the land. In Bengal, 
Madras and Western India the people are showing marked 
predilection for industrial life. But agriculture is still the 
mainstay of our population. The middle class people consists 
of the professional, clerical and petty trading classes which 
passess quite a different standard of life from the agricul- 
turists. Imported goods form a large portion of their con- 
sumption. The Zaminder class reaping the benefits of the 
Permanent Settlement comes next. While the social struc- 
ture of the West is always in a state of perpetual flux or in 
a dynamic condition leading to the breaking down of social 
divisions or the creation of new lines of social cleavage 
Avhich in its turn may be modified within the course of a 
few generations, no such rapid alterations in the social scale 
are to he noticed at any particular time in this country. 

The aim of sociological statistics ' is to divide society into 
so many composite classes and study their marked charac- 
teristics with the object of noticing any variations and 
measuring their attributes. It should attempt to discover 
any relations and casual connections amidst the l)e\nldering 
pile of facts and figures compiled in the course of a wider 
economic enquiry than is usually attempted either by the 
government or private associations of any }xirticular country. 
Tlie sole object of this statistical study of social phenomena 
is to create social consciousness which in its turn would 
produce economic policies. 


' For II fiillrr iindorMniiiliiifr i»f tlio oV i1ii» milijoci one BhouUI rend Mr. A. L. 
Bowley’s, “ Mongnmnoiit of Siwitil Vlionoiiionn.” 

G 
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The Government of India and the social reformers bestow 
much of their attention on *' working class ” budgets 
because there is likely to be insufficiency which has to be 
remedied. In order to obtain a correct idea of tho ignorance 
or poverty which are the chief characteristics of the economic 
condition of the Indian society more attention would have 
to lie paid to the study of the “ middle class budgets.” The 
middle class people are specially anxious to live or appear 
to live at a standard proper to the possession of a large in- 
come and as a result th?y are generally badly oil. Amelio- 
ration of their lot is no less important than in tho case of 
the working class people alone. Remedial measures in this 
case would be quite different from those intended for tho 
working classes. 

Unaided private investigations of solitary workers would 
fail to visualise the magnitude of the problem and at best 
they can supplement or fill up the gap of official statistics. 
In addition to this they may be coloured by political preju- 
dices, personal bias and preconceived notions. They may be 
lacking in requisite skill to conduct the investigation in an 
extensive manner. It is high time for the Government of 
India to employ its clerical force to prepare typic«il 
family budgets of the middle class pcoiile and it is by 
judiciously interpreting such barren tabh's that mtiy be 
compiled that the real significance of the two prime, evils 
of the Indian society, namely, ignorance and poverty can be 
grasped. 

The general problem of sociological statistics requires 
immediate attention. Much of tho present stock of statistical 
material published by the Government is purely a bye-product 
of its administrative needs. The decennial census gives us a 
glimpse into the long vista of the complex social organisation 
and if it should at all lie reconstructed according to a dednito 
ideal much more spade w'ork has to be done in the statistical 
field. Private Associations of the stamp of the Bengal Social 
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Service League and the Servants of India Society at Poona 
have undertaken in right earnest an intelligent study and 
solution of these problems. 

The Government of India is as a rule — with few excep* 
tions — unmindful of the social reforms such as housing' 
schemes that are needed for the amelioration of the economic 
condition of the people. It is not this alone that needs an 
immediate solution. The problem of rational social control 
is no less urgent in this country. This involves nut only a 
greater and greater control over the growth of population but 
iuvolves a study of the eugenic value of the diit'erent cla.sses 
of population so as to deduce useful conclusions as regards 
the desirable rate of increase in population, the section of 
society that should increase and the way of propagating the 
better stocks of our population while allowing the unfit to be 
weeded out. 'Liking the last decennml census into account 
the population of India iia.s been increasing and the following 
conclusions have l)een arrived at after a study of the facts 
and figures relating to the si/.e and sex constitution of the 
average family. “ 'The rate of masculinity is higher for the 
first-l)orn than for su1)se(inent children, that the usual number 
of children born is fr(»m tivc^ to seven — the nuinl)er being 
higher in the South than in tlie North and in the lower classes 
than the higher, and finally betwetm one-third to two-fifths of 
the children die.” Should the population go on increasing 
in an arithmetical progression ? Should the pjwrer classes by 
virtue of their constant and progressive increase fust become 
psiuperised? Should not the misery and suifering due to 
overcrowding of population in big cities like Calcutta and 
Pombay be checked ? Should we hi' prepared to accept the 
fact that the average duration of life of an Indian is hecomiug 
progressively shorter 'r Should not health legislation lie 
resorted to to henofit the people ? Should the present social 
abuses such as the subjugation of women, child marriiige 
and infantile mortality go on unchecked for ever? 
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How and by what means is it best to raise the standard 
of living ? 

A satisfactory solution of these grave problems can be 
attempted only if the approximate money values of our pro- 
duction, be it agricultural or industrial, can be obtained. 
For correctly appraising the social problems the way in 
which these incomes are expended have to be studied. A 
humble beginning has been made in this direction by Mr. 
G. F. Shirras, the Director of La1)our, Domlrny, and his excel- 
lent study of the working cbiss budgets of about 3,000 families 
in Bombay V^otton Mills enables one to have an idea of the 
characteristics of the working classes and cli'arly points 
out the remedies that have to bo adopted for tlie betterment 
of these classes. This linn of iu([uiry has to be extended 
to the wider field of our society. ^Middle class budgeds 
have to be compiled, the facts digested and conclusions 
arrived at. 

An early beginning would have to bn made in this dime- 
tion and before the rural middle class families can Iw studied, 
attention should be paid to the study of the budgets of re- 
presentative or averagtj middle class fainilh^s living in big 
cities like Calcutta or Bombay. 'I’h*} (lox ernment machinery 
exists in lx>th places to do the iie»‘ssary work and the problem 
of income of the urltan middle class families can l)e success- 
fully measured while the measurement of agricultural incoine 
is not so easy a task. 

While a statistical study of the family budgets is under- 
taken attention should he paid towards the following facts. 
While arriving at tlie family income, the usual method of 
ascertaining the individual incomes in the first instance and 
aggregating them in order to arrive at the joint family income 
can be followed. In the Hindu joint fiiinily all the incoinas 
are pooled together and the economic; goods and .services 
purchased with it are distributed by matriarchal arrange- 
ments. Of late the incomu-earuing individuals have lioen 
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asserting their right to possess the whole earnings and the 
object of the statistical study should be to note the extent of 
this disintegrating influence. Usually the earning individuals 
spend a portion of their incomo on thoir own needs and the 
greater the compositeness of the family or if it were a well- 
to-do family the privately spent income of the individuals 
would be large. Caro must also be devoted to note the 
amount and hours of work spent to obtain the income, the 
number of dependents or non-workers to be supported with 
the income. The economically unproductive members of the 
nindu joint family actually lessen the available wealth of the 
earning members of the community. 

In considering the expenditure side of the family budget 
the first thing that has to be done is to deduct the payments 
for goods and services necessary for earning the income. For 
example a doctor has to maintain a veliicle to attend his calls 
and while noting his way of expenditure the first thing should 
be to arrive at is his net income. 

Taking the prime necessities of life, food, clothing and 
shelter an attempt should be made to note if the families 
are living at the minimum cost or if there is any amount of 
cliisticity in it, so that if economy is forced on them, they 
may curtail expenditure without sacrificing any of their 
dietary articles without a loss in health and efficiency. 
Coming to the house rent paid by the family it should be 
noted if there are any alternative uses to which the houses 
<!au Im put to. It is very often said that in Calcutta house 
rents are very expensive not because of satisfaction enjoyed 
but because the alternative uses of the ground are valuable. 
There is no doubt that the rent problem which includes 
rates, etc., to be pjiid falls heavily on Calcutta families and 
no economy can possibly reduce it without alfecting health 
And decency. It might after all cost more in the long run. 

The most elastic item in the family expenditure is the 
amount spent on dress. It has become the habit to imitate 
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the ways of the rich even though it would result in sacrificing 
the comforts of the family. The extravagances of the weak 
rich will find an echo in the extravagances of the middle class 
with the difference that what is extravagance to the former 
is rain to the latter. 

Payment for domestic service is to mind children or to 
perform the sundry services of the household, including 
cleaning the utensils, looking after the house, running after 
errands, doing marketing services and guarding the house 
in the absence of the master who is out during day-time for 
his office. Domestic service is generally carried on by tht; 
aged, the maimed and the halt who have been haudicapped 
in the battle of industry. 

Another item in tlie expenditurti of a Calcutta family is 
the doctoring and its incidental ox£)ense8. The local practi- 
tioner’s charges range between Rupees Pour to Rupees Six and 
the middle class people prefer paying this to free doctoring at 
the Hospital as it would involve ghori fare and waiting fur 
hours for iiis turn and a chance of developing serious illness 
in the waiting rooms. 

Education is an important item. Though books and pa]K!rs 
can be had at free libraries children are sent to schools and 
fees paid. It should be the aim ot the statistical study to see 
to what extent the education of girls is ni'glectcd and study 
the character of education imiiartcd. 

Washing charges also amount to a decent iigure. Though 
generally it is done mainly at home, the insistence of cleiinli- 
ness prompts them to greater expenditure sometimes than is 
actually necessary. Sulwcriptions to clubs and societies are 
usually limited by foresight aud considerations of thrift 
prompt the middle class to lay by a part of their inconiH as 
savings for a possible utillsittion against a rainy day and 
thciir spirit of independence is so keen that they resent uthei's 
helping thorn. Sometimes expenses on social ceremonies such 
as marriages, funerals and other ceremonies when they arc 
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made, are made on a lavish scale of extravagance and as Sir M. 
Viswesvarayya observes, “ families thereby cripple themselves 
and have to scrimp and scrape for years and even for life.” 
Music htills, theatres, drinks and higlily flavoured food and 
sweets which are only luxuries to the poorer classes sometimes 
liecome the necessities of some of the middle class families, 
llemittances to native places in support of family at home 
have also to be reckoned. Payment for taxes or tbe 
interest on debt previously incurred would have also to be 
reckoned. 

While these above charges are always recurrent there is 
always the temptation of new Avants and desires created by 
the Western civilization. To satisfy these cravings by their 
stationary income, living on food of bad quality and sometimes 
overcrowding arc resorted to. This process of “refined starva- 
tion” to which the middle class subjects itself and which 
unfortunately drags itself oA-er a period of years has to be 
studied. Attention should not be rivetted solely on working 
class conditions alone. The middle class family should be 
raised “ to a lofty plane of existence, pregnant Avith fruitful- 
ness, learning, achiereinent, contentment and good Avill.” 
The amount of their income, a rough idea of their expenditure 
and a correct grasp of the margin of taxable capacity are 
absolutely cssenti.il before measures for improvement of 
their social ills can be undertaken. Taking the example of 
the United Kingdom the brilliant contributions of Mr. Leonard 
Ghizzio Money, Mr. A. L. Howley, Mr. A. C. Pigou, Edgar 
Crammond, Sir Joshiah Stamp, and Mr. Seeliohm Rowntree 
are too well known and their statistical study affords the 
necessary bricks for the statesmen to plan their schemes of 
constructive reform. 

The Gh)vernmnnt of India should realise that “ unless our 
country* is rich in • men, in its middle class, in men of good 
stamina and physique, there is an essential ingredient of the 
country’s wealth which was missing.” As one economist says, 
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the wealth of the Nation lies in the land and the people.” 
None dispute the variety, the extent and quantity of our 
raw materials and natural resources but the chief drawback 
lies in the other entity of the nation, namely, its people. The 
people should will for a better state of things and with united 
mass consciousness strive to attain it thus repudiating the 
oft*quoted remark “ India is the dying East.” 

B. liAMACHANDBA BaU 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY * 

It is a year since Prof. Badhakrishnan’s first Yolume of 
ludian Philosophy saw the light of day. We have been inor< 
dinately late in reviewing this groat book ; in the first place, 
because, the book was so full of information that it needed 
time to go through the whole of it ; and in the second place, 
because, the present reviewer’s point of view was so much 
like that of Prof. Badhakrishnan himself, that he could not 
know exactly how to review it. Prof. Badhakrishnan’s book 
is a very illuminating survey of the progress of Indian Philo* 
sophy from the times of the Vedas to the formation of the 
four schools in the Buddhistic fold. We eagerly expect Prof. 
Badhakrishnan’s Vol. II, on Indian Philosophy and we hope 
that it will be as illuminating ns the Volume under review. 
Prof. Badhakrishnan’s style is simple and lucid ; but it is at 
the same time so concise and penetrating that one must needs 
read the whole of the book thoroughly before one can form 
a correct estimate of the value of the work. There are no 
short-cuts to the knowledge of Indian Thought, and one 
must study a book like Badhakrishnan’s to possess a full 
philosophical knowledge of the whole period. Indeed Prof. 
Badhakrishnan comes«to the study of Indian Thought from his 
knowledge of the Coiitemponiry Philosophies of the West, and 
it is almost impossible to find another man who would be able 
to give a correct philosophical estimate of the progress of 
Indian Thought in terms of European Philosophy. That is the 
special feature of Prof, lladhakrishnan’s book, and in reading 
him one does not feel one is reading any arid accounts of 
philosophical problems, couched in their dry and uncon- 
sequential contexts, that have scarcely any value for one who 

‘ “ Indian Fhilonnphy" by ProfcB«or Radhakrithimn, Cnlentta UniTenity, George 
Alien and Unwin, SIk. net. 
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wants to estimate the significance of jfiiiloBophioal theories for 
life, thought, and action. 

In the opening chapters of his work. Prof. Badha- 
krishnan discusses the significance of Vedic and Upanishadic 
Thought. As regards the Vedic deities, Prof. Badhakrishnan 
understands them correctly as personifications of forces of 
Nature, and he does not take that view of the Vedic deities, 
for example, which has been taken by " the great scholar- 
mystic, Mr. Aurobindo Ghose.'* In a series of articles contri- 
buted to'the " Arya,** Mr. Aurobindo Ghose suggested that the 
Vedic Beligion must be understood as a mystery religion 
corresponding to the Orphic or Eleusinian religions of Greece. 
Beneath the concrete and material presentation of the Vedic 
Deities, according to Aurobindo Ghose, there lies a spiritual 
and psychological significance which is concealed from the 
profane, but is revealed only to the initiated. This is a view 
which Prof. Badhakrishnan commends as a bold and suggest- 
ive view no doubt, but which could, at the same time, not be 
understood as a correct view, inasmuch as the Vedic hymns 
manifestly contain a number of petitions to the deities, suppli- 
cations for material comforts, entreaties for protection and 
victory, which are the characteristics of any early anthropo- 
logy. When we come to the U panishads, it is a different 
matter altogether. Prof. Badhakrishnap discusses very clever- 
ly all the ethical, psychological and metaphysical liearings of 
Upanishadic Philosophy. His sections on the “ Ethics of the 
Upanishads ” and on the ** Lleligious Consciousness ” are parti- 
cularly very illuminating. We are told how the highest ideal 
* of Upanishadic Ethics consists in moral activity being taken 
over into the perfect life. " Morality has a meaning only in 
the imperfect world, where man is struggling to realise his 

highest nature Moral activity is not an end in itself. It is 

to be taken over into the perfect life In this state the 

Individual Being is absorbed in the Supreme. This alone has 
transcendental worth, but the moral struggle as preparing the 
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Mray for it is not useless!* (p. 230). We think that nobody has 
stated the ease of Upanishadic Philosophy better than Frofes* 
sor Badhakrishnan has done. In his chapter on the Keligioos 
Consciousness, we are told how “ in Religion the will of man 
is set over against the will of God. If the two are one, then 
there is no morality. If the two are different, then God 
becomes limited and finite ” (p. 233). This is how, according 
to Prof. Badhakrishnan, the Upanishads teach that we have to 
transcend the limitations of ordinary religion and rise to “ that 
highest religion which insists on meditation and morality and 
worship of God in spirit and in truth ** (p. 233). 

The second part of I’rof. Badliakrishnan’s work is devoted 
to a discussion of the three great systems of Thought — 
the Pluralistic Realism of the Jainas, the Ethical Idealism of 
Buddhism, and the Theism of the Bhagavadgita. Prof. Badha- 
krishnan points out cleverly in his estimate of the value of 
Jain logic that the great defect in their doctrine consists in a 
belief in Ultimate Relativity, in entire obliviscence of the fact 
that ** the theory of relativity cannot be sustained without the 
hypothesis of an absolute ” (p. 305). “ A careful consideration 
of (of the theory of) Kevalajniina, or the knowledge possessed 
by the free,” says Prof. Radliakrishiiau, ” will tell us that the 
Jaina theory, by implication, accepts the method of intuition 
aud the philosophy of absolutism ” (p. 307). Then again Prof. 
Badhakrishnan finds a significant defect in Jainism, in its 
denial of God, and in, at the same time, its belief in devotion 
to the Tirthankaras. Personal love is to be burnt up in the 
glow of asceticism. But weak man is obliged to develop a 
sort of devotion towards the great Tirthankaras, however much 
strict logic may prohibit it ” (p. 331). Finally, Prof. Badha- 
krishnan suggests how the Jaina view of Reality is almost the 
same as the Leibnitzian. As Jainism looks upon the universe 
as full of Jivas, Leibnitz thought that the world was full of 
Ifionads : **In the smallest particles of matter there is a world 
of living creatures, entelechies or souls. Each portion of 
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matter may be conceived as like a garden full of plants, or like 
a pond full of fishes.** Bat Prof. Badhakrishnan also points 
out that an Ultimate Pluralism cannot be sustained. " Even 
EnmSrila agrees that the soul has a natural capacity for 
grasping all things, and there arc ways and means by which we 
can develop this capacity. If we emphasise this aspect of 
Jaina philosophy and remember that there is intuitional know- 
ledge of the Kevalin, we are led to a monism absolute and 

unlimited and it is only by stopping short at a half-way 

house that Jainism is able to set forth a pluralistic realism ” 
(p. 340). 

Another system of thought, which arose at the same 
time as Jainism, but which is of far greater consequence for 
thought than Jainism itself, was the Philosophy of Buddhism. 
Prof. Badhakrishnan points out how, just as the ethical ag*e of 
the Stoics and Epicureans followed the age of Aristotle in 
Greek Philosophy, so the age of .Tainism and Buddhism 
followed that of the Upnnishads in the development of Indian 
Thought (p. 357). The mast characteristic feature of 
Buddhism is the Philosophy of Change. Prof. Badhakrishnan 
likens it cleverly to the Philosophy of Bergson. “ A wonder- 
ful ^philosophy of Dynamism was formulated by Buddha 
twenty-five hundred years ago, a philosophy which is 
being recreated for us hy the discoveries of modem 
science and the adventures of modern thought *’ (p. 367). 
“Life,** said Buddha, “is only a series of manifestations. 
There is no Being that clianges : there is only a self chang- 
ing, Pratityasamutpada, the origin of one thing in dependence 
on another’* (p. 371). This is the most characteristic 
feature of Buddhism. It also leids to the corollary that 
the Atman as an entity does not exist. Prof. Badha- 
ktishnan points out how NAgarjuna in his commentary on 
the Prajfiaparamita SQtra tells us that the Tathftgata taught 
both the doctrines, the doctrine of Soul as well as the doctrine 
of Eot-Soul. '* When he preached that the Atman exists 
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and is to bo the receiver of misery or happiness in the sue* 
oessive lives as the reward of its Karma, his object was to 
save men from falling into the heresy of nihilism. When he 
taught that there is no Atman in the sense of a creator or 
a perceiver or a free agent, apart from the conventional 
name given to the aggregate of the five Skandhas, his 
object was to save men from falling into the opposite heresy 
of eternalism" (p. 389). It is this denial of an eternal 
verity behind all things which is the chiefest defect of 
Buddhism. A true Nemesis of this denial of Atman in 
Buddhism came upon them in their final worship of man. 
" We cannot worship Buddha, because he is no more ; and 
so we worship his relics and doctrines” (p. -ttS). This is 
indeed the fate of all the religions which try to deny God. 
The founders of such religions ultimately usurp the place 
of God with what justification a mystical philosophy alone 
cannot judge. 

Prof. Kodhakrishnan’s account of the Bhagavadgita 
is very full, accurate and profound. The Gita was indeed 
an application of the Upanishadic ideal to the new situation 
which had arisen at the time of the Mahahharata (p. 530). 
Having discussed the date of the Bhagavadgita, and having 
pointed out that it might ho taken to he the fifth century 
B.C., Badhakrishnan goes on to give us the varied teachings 
of the Bhagavadgita. lie points out that the Ethics of 
Bhagavadgita must be taken to he definitely based upon 
its Metaphysics. Having discussed the nature of Reality 
Prof. Radhakrishnan proceeds to discuss the conception of 
the World of Change in the Bhagavadgita, and ends by 
giving a very succinct and illuminating account of the three 
M&rgas of the Bhagavadgita, the Jnanamorga, the Bhakti* 
marga and the Karmanuirga. We heartily recommend Prof. 
Radhakrishnan’s treatment of the Bhagavadgita to all those 
who care for a modern presentation of the thought of their 
great ancient poem. 
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In the oonolttding chapter of his book, Prof. Uadha- 
krishnan disousses the later phases of the development of 
Buddhism. If the doctrines belonging to the age before 
Asoka may be said to represent early Buddhism, those in the 
time of Asoka may be said to constitute the HinaySna 
doctrine, and those after Asoka the MahSyftna Doctrine (p. 
689). The Hinayftna doctrine wronged the spiritual side of 
man, and its negative philosophy was not competent to con- 
stitute a popular religion (p. 690). Hence the origin of 
MahSyftnism. Prof. Badhakrishnan disousses fully the 
doctrines of the four schools of MahiiySna Buddhism. He 
brilliantly describes their philosophical and epistemological 
importance when he tells us on p. 667 that “ the Vaibhasikas 
started with a dualistic metaphysics, and looked upon know- 
ledge as a direct awareness of objects. The Sautrftntikas 
made ideas the media through which reality is apprehended, 
and thus raised a screen between mind and things. The 
Yogaoftras quite consistently abolished the things behind the 
images, and reduced all experience to a series of ideas in their 
mind. The Madhyamikas, in a more daring and logical 
manner, dissolved mind also into a mere idea, and left us 
with loose units of ideas and perceptions about which \vu 
can say nothing definite.” On the ethical side, Buddhism 
illustrates the difficulty of a moral philosophy M'ithout a 
spiritual basis (p. 60S). ” Buddhism failed to bring to Inditi 
a real spiritual deliverance in spite of the fact that it laid 
powerful emphasis .on a severely simple life of pure goodness 

The real secret of the failure of Buddhism is its neglect 

of the my stical side of man's nature.” To say that it was 
violently exterminated out of India is, as Prof. Badhakrish- 
nan points out, a pure myth. Its downfall was due to the 
fact that it became ultimately indistinguishable from the 
other flourishing forms of Hinduism, namely Vaishnavism, 
Saivism and Tantrism. In spite, however, of its failure, we 
must remember that the spirit which breathes in the twelfth 
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Edict of Asoka is a permanent monument to its greatness : 
" There should be no praising of one's sect and decrying of 
other sects, but on the contrary, a rendering of honour to 
other sects for whatever cause honour may be due to them." 
If this spirit pervades our everyday activities, if it becomes 
the foundatioU'Stone of our philosophies and religions, if our 
politics come to be based upon such a principle, the world 
will soon bo habitable, for God will come to live in it. 


B. D. Ba-Nade 
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THE FLOWER OF RAJASTHAN 

Act V; Scemb 3. 

— A room in the palace of Oodipnr. Krishna Kumari discovered 

alone.] 

(Enter UampyaH. She emhracen her daughter paaeionately.) 
Eampyari — 

My babe, my little flower of loveliness, 

Whom cruel, ruthless hands Avould pluck from mo. 

Each time I set my sleepless eyes on thee 
Thence flows a stream of joy that thou'rt alive 
And I can hold thee to my breast again 
Once more at least, then may be nevermore. 

And when I see thee not, an awful fear 
Spreads its dark wings and hovers over mo. 

Beady to swoop and strike, nor strike again. 

Krishna — 

Why fearest thou, my mother, when thy child 
Fears nothing but prolonging of her days ? 

What is to die but make an end of sorrow ? 

What is to live but be the cause of pain 
Or ever we are lK)m until wc die ? 

Pain to the womb that hare us, pain to all 
Whose love is set upon us. [ have been 
A cause of anguish to the world beside, 

The cause of mourning to a thousand homes 
Whose sons beloved were sacrifleed for me. 

But now that I am marked for sacriflee. 

Myself the victim, to preserve the lives 
Of other thousands shall I shrink from it, 

I, a king’s daughter? Nay, but I will die 
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Worthy a Rajput maiden. Those who now 
Heap curses on me soon shall bless my name 
As one who gladly gave her life to bring 
Peace from its exile home again to Ind. 

Jtampyari— 

What to a mother do these things avail 
When set beside her child ? Let all the world 
Return to chaos, so I keep thee here, 

E’en but a little longer. 


Krishm- 


After that 

Thine anguish would return as keen as ever ; 
Wherefore no more the earlier parting fear 
Since to be parted is the destiny 
Of all who love each other. 


Jtampyari — 

Nay, my child, 

Sunh is the talk of Bhhh^ and it finds 
No answering echo in a mother’s heart. 

Ah, who is that ? !Methought I saw a form 
There in the shadow pass with stealthy tread. 
Ah, Qod ! that child of mine should ever he 
At mercy of assassins. 


Kmhna — 

Comfort my father. 


Mother mine, 
He hath need of thee. 


Btmpyari — 

Thy father ! Name him never more to me. 
He hath betrayed me in surrendering thee, 
The child I hare him, mine not his alone, 
Not his to steal from me, not his to slay. 

8 
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KHs^tta — 

His always while the breath of life shall last. 
The Bana does no wrong, and in his grief 
Thy place, my mother, is beside thy lord. 

Go, comfort him, I pray thee. 


[SRPT. 


Jtampyari — 


Then I go. 

Not to deny thee, daughter. Bide thou here — 

Gk) not without this chamber. I would be 
With thee until the end — and yet I go. 

Thou wilt await me ? I shall come anon. 

!EVwewell awhile, my darling. Fare thee well. 

[Exit Eampyari. 


[Krithm plays on the Zithar and sings thefoUoieing hymn to 

HarU 


The Song of Krishna Knmari 

Hari, whose glance on darkness is the radiance of the day, 

Whose blossoms are as moon-beams in thy clond-dark looks astray, 
While lightly from thy hlue-robed waist a saffron mantle flows, 

As a water-lily her golden dnst on asure petal stron's. 


Lift to the lotus of thy lips the plaintive-voic’d reed 
That my poor earth-fettered song may soar on wings of music free<l. 
And the passions of my soul be stirred till they join the mystic Nine 
Circling thee round with rhythmic dance in harmony divine. 

O Hari, now thou findest me like Radha, found of yore, 

Her face as a lotus dim with dew on dark Yamuna’s shore. 

Still as the evening crescent when it clears the dark hill line. 

And sad as is only a human heart when it breaks for love like mine. 

And thy soul was stirred within thee as are the ocean tides 
By the moon who rules their ebb and flow, and every turning guides ; 
And her girdle bells were music as she sprang to thy embrace 
And the shame that darkened erst her eyes, fled now to hide its face. 
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Gather this spark of vital lire now earth’s sad course is ran, 

Restore it to its parent flame in the mansion of the sun ; 

Swift be thy blue celestial ear to waft it to the skies 
When comes to life and loveliness each lowliest flower that dies. 

{During the tingiug of the last verse Ajit has entered 
accompanied hg Bascaphoor veiled. The princess having 
finished her song sees them and starts to her feel.) 

Krishna — 

What do ye here, intruding ? 

Jjit (salaaming ) — 

We await 

Your Highness* pleasure. 


Krishna — 


Nay, ye are no friends. 
What would you have of me r 


Ajit — 


Your Highness* pardon 
For what wo bring Ihee. 


Krishna — 

If it Ijc the sword, 

Krishna forgives thee, Ajit. Who is she. 
This veiled lady carrying a cup ? 

(Bascaphoor throics hack her ceil) 

Nay, madam, thou art strange to me. 

Bascaphoor — 

Belike. 


Krishna — 

What is thy name ? 
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My name is Rascaphoor. 

Kfithna — 

Nay, I have never heard it. 

Bascaphoor — 

Little wonder. 

Men do not often in a sweetheart’s ear 
Tell of another mistress ; else thou hadst 
Learn’d much of Rascaphoor from Jagat Singh 
Who called me * Queen of Amber.’ 

Krishna — 

Galled thee Queen ? 

Then am I honoured now by Majesty ? 

Bascaphoor — 

Nay, *t was an empty title, as ’t was pi'oved. 

I am no queen. He was as false to one 
As to the other. Both of us were fooled. 

Krishna — 

Woman, presume not to associate 
Thy name with Mewar’s daughter. 

Bascaphoor — 

We have had 
Both the one lover. 

Krishna — 

’Tis a lie, a lie ! 


Bascaphoor — 

A lie, thou sayest ? Then, perchance, thine eyes 
To thy slow wits will let conviction in. 
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Hero is his ring. Thou recognisest it V 
Thou shouldst, at least, it was thy gift to him. 

A while he wore it— till he gave it me. 

Kriaihua — 

0 mercy, mercy ! This is worse than death. 
Boacaphooi ' — 

Ay, death is better far than mucli we bear. 

None knows it better tlian doth lluscaphoor. 
Caress’d one moment and cast out the next. 

All but a queen one morning ; on (he morrow 
A malefactress in a common gaol — 

Because bo 'wearied of me. The last day 
Mine eyes licheld him, he had bidden all 
Uis proudest chiefs to do me reverence. 

That evening (at his order, so I heard 

1 never saw him) I wjis borne away 
Straight to the sunless prison of Xahrgarh 
Whence none, men say, emerges. And they said 
'T was for thy sake he sent me. 

Kt'hhua — 


Xay, I swear 

I hoard no word of it. 

Baacaphoor — 

I heard of thee. 

A wedding was to be in Oodipur 

Ho was to be the bridegroom — thou the bride. 

I pitied thee, poor fool —thou kuow’st him not. 

Yet hated thee because thy witching face 
Throw mine into the shadow, and thou hadst come 
’Twixt me and Amber’s cushion. 
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Peace— enough ! 

O wherefore comest thou to torture me 
In my last moments with thine evil tale? 

How didst thou break thy prison at Nahrgarh ? 

Ratcaphooi ' — 

The gods at last vouchsafed to grant my prayer, 
My prayer that I might live to contemplate 
Thine anguish for the anguish 1 had borne. 

Full richly did they grant it. Came a day 
When bolt in socket creaked and hinges groaned 
And at the opening portals Liberty 
Beckoned me forth in service of her cause. 

The price of freedom asked of me was slight, 
And gladly now I pay it, standing here 
To bid thee drink the cup that rids the world 
Of the accursi^d caase of half its woes. 


Ajil— 

Peace, w'oman ! ’T is no part of thy commission 
To voice thy private spite in royal ears. 

Suffer me speech. Your Highness. None is found 
Of noble blood in Mewar who w'ill raise 
His hand against your person — Ram forbid! 
Wlierefore your Highness is excused the steel, 
And in its stead the cup hath been prepared. 

We are but instruments of higher wills 
And crave your pardon for presenting it. 

Krishm — 

Let us not tarry. What is in the cup ? 

If its effect be swift, I am content. 
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Ai\i— 

’T is the Kootoomha draught, and it will send 
Your Highness to a swift and painless sleep, 
From which no troubled dawn shall waken thee. 


Ki'ishno — 

We thank thee, Sire, for this thy courtesy. 

Give me the cup. 

(Baseaphoor presents it to her.) 

See, my hand trembles not. 

Krishna Kumari is prepared to die. 

I drink this soothing death to thee, my father. 

The wisdom of thy u’ill disputing not, 

My love unaltered ; and 1 drink to thee, 

Mewar, dear country mine, and Oodipur 
The city of my childhood, dear as life. 

For these, high llama, take the sacrifice 
Of one poor maiden’s life, and may the plant 
Of Mewar’s greatness from her ashes spread, 

And Peace look kindly on her happier days ! 

(She drinks — then falls sicftoninf/ hachcanls on to a conch. J 


Ajit-^ 

Is the cup drained ? 

Baseaphoor — 

Ay, to the very dregs. 

And Rasoaphoor hath nought to live for now. 
Vengeance when wrought how poor a thing thou art ! 


Aiit — 

Ut us get hence. ’T is danger here to stay. 
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(Enter Seonath.J 

Seomtth — 

Slayers of women hide their craven heads 
At thought of danger. Dost be on thy head 
And on thy line for ever for a deed 
At which the world will shudder, and a shame 
On Mewar’s honour till the end of time. 

, The glory of the Kajput name is gone, 

The sons are proved unworthy of their Siras, 
Who sword in hand had perished to a man 
In proud defiance of the gross Pathan 
And thrice as many legions. Get you gone 
From this exalted presence. Here there lies 
The last illustrious scion of her race. 

And Mewar’s glory is for aye eclipsed 
By this dark deed of horror. I will stay 
To bear my witness in my master’s cause, 

And wrathful Hindustan shall know the truth, 
'T was not of !Maun to work this woeful hap. 

{Krishna dies) 

Sleep on, O royal maiden, take thy rest. 

Won by thy glorious act of Sacrifice. 

Thy name is honoured to the end of time, 

Thy fame is writ eternal as the stars, 

The Virgin Krishna, Flower of Rajasthan ! 

( Curtain) 

The End. 


Frakcis a. Judd 
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THE JUVENILE COURT IN CALCUTTA 

A Juvenile Court can justify its existence only to the 
extent its special purpose is recognized and its distinction 
from ordinary Criminal Courts is grasped. The general 
impression seems to be that its only object is to secure, in 
simpler surroundings, a separate hearing for criminal cases 
vhen the accused are not above sixteen years of age. The 
end to be gained by hearing under such conditions is 
generally overlooked. The main object aimed at by the 
ordinary Criminal Court is punitive while the special function 
of the Juvenile Court is corrective and ameliorative. 
Disregard of its special function is destructive of the only 
reason for its existence. An ordinary Criminal Court 
demands of a Magistrate only a knowledge of the law of 
crimes and the procedure to be followed in trials. The 
Juvenile Court is more exacting. It demands of the Magis* 
trate an additional qualification. He must possess sympathe- 
tic insight into juvenile character. And unless the officers of 
his Court possess a measure of such insight the result will not 
lie quite satisfactory. 

It will be unprofitable to compare the Calcutta Juvenile 
Court with that of Denver or the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile 
Bescaroh. For us they shine merely as the star of hope. The 
Juvenile Court idea originated in America. It took hold of 
the British mind through the strenuous activity of Miss Olga 
Nethersole, the distinguished English actress, and has found 
its way hero only within recent years. But there are certain 
obvious directions in which improvement is exigontly demanded 
and can be easily effected. 

It is assumed that only such Mi^trates sit in the 
Juvenile Court who are spontaneously moved in that direction 
hy a feeling for the amelioration of juvenile offenders and that 
the selection of Court officers is guided by a similar principle. 

9 
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In this view it is not easy to appreciate the reason for such 
frequent changes in the personnel of the officers of the 
Court. Within the year 1922 three officers snccessiyely 
filled the office of Court Inspector and the Bench Clerk’s post 
has not been held by one person during this period. It must 
he assumed that the adoption of a course, so obviously un* 
desirable, is compelled by exigencies of service which outsiders 
are not able to understand and much less to criticise. 

Most of the petty cases that come before the Court fall 
into two classes, namely — street mendicancy and obstruction of 
thoroughfares by sales of small articles. It is generally known 
and easily ascertainable on inquiry that juveniles are regularly 
employed by adults who profit by the proceeds of their 
mendicancy. These adults are as a rule beyond the reach of 
the law either by cunning or by inactivity of the authorities. 
As to juvenile street obstructors it is equally well known that 
shop-keepers use juveniles in that capacity to avoid extending 
their shop-spaces at additional rent or for other profitable 
purposes. Such shop-keepers are very rarely, if ever, brought 
under the law, although in Ijoth these cases they are clearly 
liable to prosecution under section 82 of the Indian Penal 
Code as abettors. In these circumstances the usual punish- 
ment by the imposition of a small fine or by detention of the 
juvenile offender till 5 p.m. of the day of trial cannot be 
expected to have and in fact has not any deterrent effect. In 
view of the negligible character of the punishment it seems by 
no means safe to convict on the bare admission of the juvenile 
accused. Wherever practicable corroborative evidence should 
be produced in Court in the shape of the articles offered for 
sale by street obstructors. As a result of the nature of the 
punishment usually inflicted most of juvenile offenders, 
especially of the latter class, are constant occupants of the 
dock. Some of these are familiar vrith the Court audits 
practice to such an extent that they constantly attempt to 
play the r61e of advocates for their less experienced 
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companions in guilt. A striking instance of adult abetment of 
juvenile offence is afforded by a recent case. A boy was 
prosecuted at the instance of his master for theft of clothing, 
which the Police recovered from the boy’s adult friends. 
The boy confessed his guilt. The master gave him an 
excellent character and took him liack into service. If the 
receiver of stolen property was prosecuted to conviction in 
the ordinary Court the boy was deprived of the moral benefit 
of such conviction. Had it taken place in his presence the 
deterrent effect of the punishment would have been obviously 
of value to the boy as destructive of adult domination of his 
will, apart from all ((uestions of convenience and economy 
of public time. It may 1)e worth while to consider whether 
the existing law providing separate Courts of hearing in such 
cases is either beneficial or even harmless. The existing law 
is responsible for another undesirable result. A boy was con- 
victed of a petty theft. His relatives refused to be respon- 
sible for his future conduct. Owing to a term of imprisonment 
on a previous conviction on a similar charge in a Suburban 
Court nothing could Im) done for the boy’s refor’n and he had 
to be sentenced to a longer term of imprisonment, in the 
Juvenile Jail. Longer stay in the House of Detention by 
adjournment of cases for order may be more effective if the 
imparting of moral instruction to a juvenile under detention 
by the agency of voluntary visitors could be secured. The 
small effort put forth for the securing of such volunteers has, 
so far, proved barren of result. Dr. Henry H. Goddard in his 
“ Juvenile Delinquency ” (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.), p. 44, 
remarks : ” We have found that these moral talks are of 
considerable value to these young people.” This confirms local 
experience, such as it is. 

In connection with adult abettors reference may also be 
made to cases of removal of coiU from the Kidderpore Docks 
without license. The w'retched boys freely confess that the 
coal removed is not consumed in their houses but sold to local 
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dealers who cannot possibly be ignorant of the crime of the 
jnyenUe vendors. At present the trial of the juvenile 
offenders can be fittingly described as elaborately doing 
nothing. The most useful and easily effected improvement 
will be to arrange for the separation of old offenders from 
novices by their detention in separate cells. This practice has 
been introduced since the above was written. 

Attention must also be directed to the lack of parental 
control exhibited in the groat majority of cases in the Juvenile 
Court. The first thing to strike the observer is the extreme 
rarity of juvenile offenders among Bengali*speaking Hindus. 
It seems likely that the class of Calcutta’s residents, largely 
furnishing juvenile criminals, are not grouped into families 
nor possessed of any circle of relatives or friends worth notice. 
They are recent immigrants, socially isolated. Bengali- 
speaking Mussalman youths, though larger in proportion to 
Hindus, are very small compared with Uriyas and up-country 
people. There seems to be some slight evidence that crimi- 
nality among Bengali Moslem youths is not without relation 
to mothers who remarry and polygamous fathers. In thu 
absence of proper inquiry this conclusion can only be put for- 
ward with considerable hesitation. The most pitiable case of 
parental neglect was that of a Bengali Christian boy. lie 
comes of a fairly good family. His father is away in Meso- 
potamia, his mother is in (jovernment Educational Service in 
the United Provinces. His only relative in Calcutta is a 
paternal grand-mother, stricken with years and infirmity, 
wholly incapable, even physically, of looking after the boy. 
He had escaped from the boarding school where he was pbiced. 
Whether any steps were taken by the school authorities to 
trace the boy did not transpire in evidence. He admitted 
having attempted to steal a piece of cloth hanging from a 
verandah and tied to the railing. He gave it as his reason for 
the act that as he had to sleep on the bare ledge of a house he 
wanted the cloth for a pillow. The grand-mother be^ed that 
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the boy should be sent to the Reformatory School. In the 
actual ciroumstanoes this was the only course to follow. 
One neglecting to take order with a dog is amenable to 
law but is praotically beyond law’s reach in the case of a 
human child. 

To sum ujf the suggested improvements 

(1) Steps should be taken to obtain a wider recognition 
of the special functions of a Juvenile Court particularly by 
Magistrates and officers of the Juvenile Court. 

(2) Adult abettors of juvenile offenders should he brought 
to justice and whenever practicable tried in the presence of 
the latter. 

(3) Old offenders should be detained in special cells. 

(4) Arrangements should be made for giving moral talks 
to juveniles under detention. 

(5) No juvenile offender should be scut to the common 
jail nor remitted to the care of a relative suffering from leprosy 
or other similar disease. 

The foregoing remarks were put together in January, 
1023. It would perhaps be an advantage to set apart obser- 
vations, arising out of sul)so(pient experience. 

In February last a Bengali Christian lady, Mrs. Kerr, who 
possesses some medical qualification commenced, as a work of 
love, to give moral talks to the boys in the Uouse of Detention. 
An instructive incident of her work seems worthy of record. 
On one occasion she talked to a juvenile thief, now in the 
Reformatory School at llazaribagh. On being convinced 
that his crime had really grieved her, the boy’s eyes filled 
with tears and he gasped out the declaration that had he 
known his conduct would hurt anybody but the person whose 
property was stolen he would never have done what he had 
done. 

There is no regular medical visitor for the House of 
Detention. One of its inmates was a boy who had broken into ' 
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a house and stolen property of the estimated value of Bs. 500. 
He looked so suspiciously puny and undergrown that a medical 
examination seemed necessary. A kiodly qualified doctor 
of the neighbourhood, Dr. E. Ghosh, examined the boy. In 
medical language he was described as suffering from inhibition 
of internal secretion. On further inquiry the boy admitted 
taking as much as Bs. 20 worth of cocaine in une day. 
This drug habit was sufficient, in medical opinion, to account 
for his physical condition and obviously for his criminality. 

Another instance of a similar nature seems deserving of 
attention. An Orissan boy was in detention, charged with 
theft. He was a most rampageous youth. He tlirust a little 
boy through the window pane, breaking it and cutting about 
the little one badly. Captain Knight, late of I. M. S. was 
kind enough to examine the boy. He pointed out the defec* 
tive cranial formation of the juvenile offender who exhibited 
a marked physical peculiarity, lie could not stand with his 
feet side by side. When he stood up his heels came together, 
his feet forming an acute angle. Dr. Knight was of opinion 
that it was a case of degeneracy .and syphilitic parentage. 
In both cases certain forms of medical treatment were pre- 
scribed. 

It is most encouraging to find the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta and some of the officers of the Y. M. C. A. interested 
in the reformation and general welfare of juvenile offenders. 
May not this be indicative of fresh recruiting groiind for 
special Honorary Magistrates to work in the Juvenile Court? 

In conclusion let the appeal go forth to all whom these 
words can reach to use their influence and secure more Mrs. 
Kerrs and more Drs. Ghash and Knight for these orphans of 
society. 

The very few cases of Bengali Hindus, coming 1)eforo tbe 
Juvenile Court, throw a lurid light on the home life of the 
classes to which such juvenile offenders belong. The details 
would be of painful interest to the classes in question as 
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exhibiting some of the consequences of the present conflict 
between competitive individualism of the West and oo* 
operative collectivism of Hindu India. This conflict is a 
prolific source of misery to Hindu India generally. How awii 
when this conflict will end and peace descend among the 
afflicted people must for the present be but a subject of 
earnest and prayerful thought and action. 

Mohinimohan Chattekji 
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THE LATE SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

The world has sustained a great loss by the sudden 
demise of one of the ablest sous of India, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. Sir Asutosh was beyond dispute the greatest of 
Indian educationalists of modern times. His death is a great 
blow to Bengal, the Calcutta University, and the cause of 
real progress in India through education. 

It has not been my privilege to know Sir Asutosh 
personally, because I left India some twenty years ago. But 
my interest for the educational progress of India has ma d e 
me take notice of the great and systematic work done by this 
national leader. The Indian people know more in detail of 
his work, but what made me admire him was his vision and 
his spirit of independence shown on all occasions when 
demanded. 

If I understand rightly the ideals of Sir Asutosh, I may 
say that he strove hard so that material prosperity and human 
welfare in the broadest sense would increase side by side in 
India. He wished that laws should be so constructed and the 
country be so governed as to lead to progress and at the same 
time preserve to the fullest all human betterment. When- 
ever 1 think of Sir Asutosh and his plans for the regeneration 
of the nation, it reminds me of the sayings of one of the greatest 
educators of America, the late Dr. John Bascom, the President 
of the University of Wisconsin from 1874>1887. Dr. Bascom 
once said : 

The state of highest production not only may be, but must be, the 
state of highest intelligence and virtue ; and the highest intelligence and 
virtue cannot fail to be productive of the greatest wraith. 

Sir Asutosh above all things devoted his life for the real 
well'being of the nation through raising its intellectual 
standard and creating a group of leaders who would devote 
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their life to be productive of the greatest wealth of the nation. 
He did so many good things to promote national welfare ih>^ 
it is impossible for any man to tabulate them, but we find 
that he at least started three movements in the uRt-iona? 
educational life of India which will remain as Mile-Stones. 
(1) It is safe to assert that Sir Asutosh gave a new vigour and 
life to the Kesearch Movement. (2) He was also responsible 
for starting the movement of Travelling Scholars from the 
Calcutta University. (3) He laid the foundation for the 
movement in Bengal for Education, especially higher educa- 
tion, through the vernacular. 

Sir Asutosh gave a distinctive stamp to the goal of 
scholarship of the Calcutta University. It was the idea that 
the Calcutta University should not only be the premier educa- 
tional institution in India where the best scholars from all 
parts of the country should have the opportunity to carry on 
their work in their own field, but the Calcutta University 
must be raised to the position of second to none in the world. 
Yes, it is an ideal worth while fighting for ; and he fought 
for it under great disadvantages in every possible way and 
tried to secure all support from all qutirters. The Calcutta 
University should not only be the centre of intellectual giants 
of the world, but it must be the centre of intellectual freedom. 
Tills idea of preserving intellectual freedom which has the 
closest relation with national freedom made him fight the 
Government of Bengal, particularly Lord Lytton and defied 
all who dared to encroach upon the independence of the 
Calcutta University. 

The result of tho research work done in the Calcutta 
University in recent years speaks well for the efforts made by 
him and his able supporters. It was the idea of Sir Asutosh 
that the vision of Indian scholars should be broadened ; they 
should he given opportunity to study in foreign lands and 
demonstrate their ability before the world, and at the same 
time acquire the host that it might be introduced in the 

10 
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Tudian educititional world. To promote this Travelliiig Eellow< 
ships were established through the generous support of the 
late Dr. Rashbehary Ohose, and the late Taraknath 
Fhlit and otkers. He did not stop here but, tried to have the 
best brains of foreign lands brought to India to teach in the 
Calcutta University and thus to free India from intelleotual 
isolation. It was he who understood the importance of 
bringing India closer to America and other countries and thus 
secured such distinguished scholars as Professor Garner, Head 
of the Department of Political Science of the University of 
Illinois and Professor Willoughby of the Graduate School of 
the Johns Hopkins University. It is through the efforts of Sir 
..Asutosh, that a French Professor is now lecturing in the 
Calcutta University on International Tiaw. In the field of 
research he did not limit its scope merely to scientific subjects, 
but made it as wide as possible and as the circumstances would 
permit in India. Not only did Sir Asutosh start the work 
of freeing India from intellectual isolation by bringing foreign 
scholars, but the very fact that Professor Kali Das Nag 
was sent to China for a year to study is the indication that 
he wished to liave first rate Indian scholars in all parts 
of the world particularly in the important educational 
centros. 

The work of imparting education through the medium of 
vernacular was the hardest of all, because of the opposition of 
the Government, long established custom and lack of 
literature in vernacular on various subjects. But he started 
the work both from the top and the bottom having M.A. 
classes on Bengalee literature in the Calcutta University and 
also the movement for free Primary education and imparting 
instruction in High Schools through the medium of Bengalee 
received all support from him. 

It will he of interest to those who wish to know that 
some of the American scholars who came in contact with Sir 
Asutosh regarded him as one the most remarkable men 
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they ever met. One of them was surprised to know how 
vast was his knowledge of International Law ; others were 
astounded to find out the accurate and up<to*date information 
he had on what is going on in the field of education in various 
parts of the woild. 

Of course all India and particularly Bengal will pay 
fitting tribute to the departed soul. I have an humble 
suggestion to make, and this is primarily directed to all who 
are and have been connected in any way with the Calcutta 
University and the Bengal educational life, to perpetuate the 
memory of Sir Asutosh. To carry on his work will be to 
honour him. Let us do all we can to promote research work 
in the Calcutta University. Let us make arrangements to 
have our best scholars sent abrotul, and first class educators 
from foreign lands be secured to lectura in the Calcutta 
University, ijet us also work to make Primary educa- 
tion, free, compulsory, and state-supported, and higher 
education to be imparted through the medium of the 
vernacular. 

llegarding the resciuch work. Sir A'«utosh was fighting 
with the Bengal Government so that he would be able to 
furnish the Applied Chemistry Department of the Calcutta 
University with an up-to-date laboratory. Let us hope that 
through the etiorts of all men and women who respect the 
memory of Sir Asutosh this work will soon be completed. J^et 
there be a Chair (such as Asutosh Mookerjee Professorship) 
established in the Calcutta University to teach World Politics 
and Intertiational Law. Let there be a movement inau- 
gurated that a number of Asutosh Mookerjee Fellowships be 
established to enable the best schohirs to go abroad to study 
and lecture. Let us start a movement that in every village 
in Behgal tEere shall be a village school and these institutions 
will be maintained through the efforts of the people at lai^ 
and educational volunteers will give their time to further the 
cause. Let us establish a fund which will be devoted to 
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translating important books from foreign languages into 
Bengalee. 

It will be contended that this will cost money to carry 
out these ideas in memory of Sir Asutosh. But, it we love 
him and wish that our memory of him be a living thing, then 
we must do all we can to further and continue the work he 
started. 


Taraknath I)as 


OUR MORTAL BREATH 

(From Persian) 

Be not deceived, 0 man, by life ; 

We are still by the hand of Death 

s 

Lull'd to sleep ; our cradle he rocks — 
The gentle in>out of breath. 


Post-Graduate 
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THE CHARLOTTENBURG TECHNICAL HIGH 

SCHOOL . 

On the first and second of July last the Technical High- 
School at Charlottenburg near Berlin celebrated the one 
hundred and twenty-hfth anniversary of its existence. At 
present it consists of 76 separate institutes, including labora- 
tories, and museums, accommodated in a number of imposing 
buildings. When first founded it consisted only of an 
institute for the training of builders and architects, but about a 
hundred years ago a technical school was attached. That was 
at a time when railways were not yet in existence ; applied 
electricity was unknown, and the steam engine was only in 
the first stage of its development. In 1831 the institute had 
only thirteen students in its classes. The conditions of 
iidmission were that the candidate for admission was not 
less than fifteen years old, that he showed proficiency in the 
three R’s, that he spelt correctly, wrote a good hand and 
knew the elements of Trench and Latin. As a matter of 
course, the conditions fur admission are very much higher 
now and have l)een much higher for man}' years past. 

The lligh-School is divided into four Taculties — 

1. The General Faculty (Fakultiit der Allgemeincn 
Wissenschaften), including Philosophy, Literature, Foreign 
Ijanguages, Economics, ^[atbcmatics. Physics, and a depart- 
ment for higher teaching in mathematics and natural 
sciences. 

2. The Faculty of Civil Engineering (Bauwesen). 

3. The Faculty of ^ilecbanical, Electrical and Nautical 

Engineering, and 

4. The Faculty of Applied Chemistry, Mining and 
Metallurgy. 

The present number of students is approximately 3,000 ; 
the teaching staff consists of 600 memlwrs, including 
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assistants ; of the academical members 71 are full professors 
(Ordentliche Professor), and nearly 200 are lecturers. In 
front of the main bivlding stand the statues of Werner 
Siemens and Alfred Krupp. 

It must be remembered that Germany possesses a number 
of other Technical High>Schools of University rank. Saxony, 
for instance, can boast not only of one of the largest Uni- 
versities, but also of the Technical High School of liresden, 
the Freiberg Mining Academy and the Tharand Forest 
Academy ; of other Technical High Schools wo may 
only mention those at Stuttgart in Wilrtemberg, at 
Karlsruhe in Baden, at Aachen in the Rhine Province, at 
Hanover. At the Universities also considerable attention 
is paid to Applied Sciences. This is all in addition to the 
numerous modern, technical and commercial institutions of 
lower than University rank scattered all over the country. 
(^The whole of this superstructure is built on a foundation of 
compulsory primary education, compulsory both for Imys 
(and girls. 


P. B. 
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SATYENDRANATH TAGORE-HIS LETTERS 

[Satjendranath was the second of the brilliant Tagore brothers and 
possessed not a little of that literary talent for which the Tagores are 
deservedly &moas. Ilis reputation as a Bengali writer is really great, 
although the exceptional brilliance of the youngest brother, Habindra, has 
kept the others somewhat in the shade. The second son of Maharshi 
Debendranatli, the second great Brahmo leader, Satyendranath naturally 
p yiaMwflil a good deal of the missionary zeal so characteristic of the early 
Brahmo preachers, and ample evidence of this will be found in the first 
two letters. He was the first Indian to pass the competitive l.C.S, 
examination in ISti*), and all tlie letters published below were written 
before that date. One of them gives a graphic and interesting account 
of his voyage to England. We find in it a vivid description of the 
hardshipH that one had to eneountiT in a journey to Europe in the 
pre-Suez Oanal days. The letter also shows what a genuine Bengali the 
writer wa?. He feels the taunts and ungracious jibes of bis white fellow 
voyi^ers. An ancestor-worshipper by tradition and instinct, he not only 
m«irna a pilgrimage to his grandfather's tomb but pays a dutiful visit 
to Worthing, where Prince Dwarkanath Tagore silent the closing days of 
his life. .And tvhat Bengali heart will not be touched by Satyendranatb’s 
reference to the Mangoe season ? He joined the Indian Civil Service in 
ISfit, and Bcrvftl in the Bombay Presidency for .34 years. It is nigh upon 
two years since he passed away. We are indebted to his daughter Mrs. 
P. Chaudluiri for the following letters. — f. //.) 


Kr]SUXAG.\B, 

36ii May, 1861. 


My DBAR Cousin, 

We are spending our days in the “ Garden of Bengal. M e have 
to suffer now and then from the excess of heat, but Calcutta, I hear, is 
intolerable now. Wc are trying our best to promote the cause of 
Biahmoism. apoH^^’s stirring lectures have set Krishnagar all in 
» flame. We had to fight hard with the missionaries here. People say 
that they have been defeated with great less, and one of the orthodox 
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puudits of Nnddea oomplimented ns on onr bavin;; disconsolated our 
oomnon foe I We generally take our morning and evening walks. Wc 
have a laUligte here, which is a fiivonrite place with ns ; also the colle|;e 
compound, which is very extensive and delightful, — and the college 
enclosure, one of the best of its kind. Krishnagar is celebrated for its 
and for its beautiful earthenware workmanshi]>. We hope to 
take some specimens of both with us to Calcutta. 

The people of Krishnagar have some peculiarities about them. Rmjo 
Babe and Ramtonoo Babn are very popular here. We are growing 
familiar with them day by day. Orthodoxy is (on f) its decline. The 
Rajah is strictly a Young Bengal, and he generally keeps company with 
the Euroiieans. We are all getting on well here. Hoping yon are in 
health of body and ])eace of mind. 

( 2 ) 

KRISttifAd.VR, 

mh j%, mu. 

My nvAR CousTN, 

1 have received your affectionate letter of the {7th. I heartily n>joi(>e 
at it. We are in the habit of neglecting to write to our niuffussil friends, 

I now see how unjust we are to them. We are here so intensely anxious 
for letters from our Calcutta friends, that the day which passes without 
a single letter is a heavy day to ns. I am glad, very glad, to find a 
tegular and an affectionate correspondent in you. We made an exciiisiou 
to on the back of an elephant. is a |>leasure-ground of the 

Rajahs. No one can enter it without being struck with its wild braiitr. 
There is a tree here, which is very wonderful, 3 or <!• walls of mors 
than 7 feet in height have projected from its hotly; yon can make a very 
comfortable hut with these. Last night we dined at the Maharajah’s^ 
He has no Rajah-like manners, but is very frank and polite and nna.osum- 
ing. I don’t know whether he is addicted to the drinking vice of the 
Young Bengal, but he may, for aught I know, take in all the vices, 
leaving out the excellences of Anglicism, from his constant association 
with the Europeans. The Rajah has requested Keshub Babu to deliver 
a lecture at his place. He has certainly no antipathy against Brahmoism, 
and there is a chance of his being reclaimed. 

We very much wish that my father and all of yon (would f) come 
here in a Wt some time after, and then we will return altogether. 
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( 3 ) 

KrishnagaRi 

^ 3Ut Mag, 1861. 

My dear CousiNi 

The day of oiir return is comings near. We wish very much that my 
father and you all (would?) come here once and see what has been done. 
I have requested my father to the purpose, and you will come to know 
overythingr if you speak to him on the subject. Wo are fully alive to 
the fact that a sensation has been created in many (piarters in favour 
of the ryots. The despatch of Sir (?. Wood is indeed very encouraging. 
The last resource of the planters is thus shut out. The ryots have 
de ermined, come what may ! not to sow indigo any more. We also 
hear that matters have turned into the other scaloi and that some of the 
ryots are taking active part to inflict loss and injury on the planters. 

However, we hope' that the poor ryots will be saved from the cruel 
grasp of the planters. The Rajah has invited us to spend the whole (of ?) 
Sunday next with him in the delightful forest of Let us see 

whether he can be brought to our side, or not. The college vacation is 
over this day, and the next week is very important to us. We have 
plenty of rain now. Hoping you are enjoying the same. 


Madras, 

O.V BOARD TUK “COLOMBO.” 

.1/are*, 1802. 

My dear Bkotiiek,^ 

We are four days away from home. We have now come to Madras. 
You exi^eot from me splendid descriptions of the beauties of the Indian 
Ocean, but alas I we are insensible to everylhing around us. That 
monster sea-sickness has devourtnl us. We are here cribbed in our cabin. 
The great Ocean ex|)ands everywhere around us. Phe h*.*autitul breeze 
is blowing all the time. 'Phe golden sun rises and sinks again into the 
watery horizon, but all the^e have no elianiis for us— n'>thiiig eaii get us 
out of our dungeon. 

IV>th t of tia have fallen. Imagine the lielplesisnoea of oiir aituatioii ! 

• Prolmtily hi* «-Uor hroihor nwijfuaranath. 
t lliiiiwlf oiKi hi. Monomohan 0ho«‘. 


IX 
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Bat I am not taken nnawarea, I expected as much from the ven’ 
beginning. 

Brahmanand * irill tell you what it is that people call eea-ncknees. 
However we hope to get over this to^ay, and then yon will hear from me 
again when we reach GhtUe. 

I am now leading here a two>fold life — a waking and a dreaming 
life. My dreaming hour* are all occupied in thonghta relating to homr. 
Then I am again placed in the family eirolv. All thoee happy convena- 
tiona and homely delighte gather around me, until all charms are dissipated 
when I am awakened to the miseries of my present situation. Rnt be 
careful not to infer anything from this letter. Yon know that everything 
appears red to a jaundiced eye. This sea-sickness has cast a gloom over 
everything around ns. The Ocean has no charms for us now. We have 
soareely tasted anything these two ilars. We now feel on what an 
adventurous life we have embarked. It is too much for the home-keeping 
Bengalee. Let us trust to Providence and 8e«‘ what mission he hax 
reserved for us to fulfil. 

Yon have now transported ns beyond the scan W'e won’t hear 
from yon till we reach London, a long time indeed. 

You, Mezdada, t ilemendra, t Brahmanand and everyone else 
must send letters to ns by the next mail, to the care of Mr. Hudson 
Pratt, care of Edward W’right Ehi|., il, Coleman .Street, London. Do 
not forget, your letters are the spiritual food nn which we shall principally 
subsist. ' * * * ' 

I have not written to Father, as he might be out of home. 

( 5 ) 

L0NDO.V,' 
lOtk Jhm, tSd'J. 

My dear Me7.oad.\, 

What a long distance separates us now ! VVe arc thousands and 
thousands of miles away from yon all. How many seas, mountains and 
rivers divide the 'city of palaces’ from the city of London. While I 

* Title given to Kothab Oh. 3«n by the Mahanhi, whom tlwy had both imvionKly 
aceimpuiied to Oeylon. 

t Gaaendnuwth, elder ancle of Qaganendra. All the other letters are addressed to 
him. 


I nis third brother. 
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write the 8UD has puaod its meridiaD, but you are all wrapped up in dark- 
ness. 1 can guess what you are now doing. You are probably taking 
lessons from Bishnooi whom I figure very well, sitting beside his IVimbura, 
with its everlasting twang ringing in all your ears— a sound which never 
resounds in these shores. The time of our work is the hour of your 
dreams. Wa have now arrived (two ^ souls as Bardada funnily 
calls us) in a land of jackets and troiuers, where you can see nothing but 
white fsoes, they stare at us and we stare at them. Our voyage was 
rather a tedious one, but not wholly iiiiprotitable. We have seen countries, 
rivers and things which we never dreamt to see, except in pages of books. 
The most tedious part of our journey was from Galle to Aden, which it 
took us 10 days to reach, and 5 days more from there to Sue/.. Ou our 
landing at Suez, we entered a Hotel where we took some refreshments. A 
grand building it is, and the inside was ornamented somewhat in the 
Oriental fashion. Suez presented to us nothing except a few miserable 
buildings of sandy rock and some gi»od oranges, which we were very much 
delighted to taste. After waiting a few hours, we were very glad to leave 
the place for Cairo via railway train. Our path lay through a barren and 
dreary desert, which is certainly an eye-sore to a Bengalee. You who are 
in green and sunny Bengal, can scarcely imagine a thing like the desert* 
It is by no means a monotonous sea of sands, for the sands sometimes 
assume the slia|)e of a range of hills. The things that were wanted to 
make us feel oiiraelves in the desert were the burning sun, which was hid 
in clouds, and that wonderful animal, the camel, whose back is ever 
welcome to the traveller in this part of the world. Well, we went on 
in a tortoise [lacc and came up to Cairo in the evening. It was the land 
of Egypt that received us with overspreading arms. We si)eut the night 
in a hotel called the Sliept)erd*s Hotel. All the rooms were nearly 
occupied, only one remained for us to get in. But then we did not get 
[wssessiou of the room with a feeling of jK'rfect security, for one of our 
fellow-passengers cngageil it previoudy, and it was only owing to his 
absence, and on iny friend’s assuring the keeper that he knows Mr. M. 
personally, and that he has seen him taking a different direction, that we 
were allowed to usurp his place. But we had not been three minutes in that 
room, occupying it as if it were our own castle, when to our great dis- 
appointment the fellow came in, and wo were dispossessed of it. We were 
accordingly thrust into a dark little corner, and had to bear our lot with 
content. Some 8|)ectre-Iike men with strange faces and fantastic dress 
were sitting at our doors, and we considered ourselves entirely at 
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tbeir meroy. After all, the night glided away, and wu found 
everything safe and sound in the morning, Vfo came to know that 
we would have to start off for Alexandria in a short time. Wc 
were |)acking up our clothes and making necessary preimrations for 
our journey, when a short stout man oame in and asked us whether 
we want a barber. I didn't much like to accept his services, but Moii 
seemed anxious to try him. So the man entered our room and Ixgan 
business without any ceremony. First of all lie went on cutting my 
friend’s hair, which was rather uncomfortably long, which he did in a very 
ugly manner. Then he brought out an egg, broke it and put its eontenls 
into the hair and began to rub it smartly for some time. After washing 
the head and drying it with a piece of linen, the man took out a bottle 
from his pocket, it was a bottle of lavender, and what do you think the 
fellow did with it ? He began to apply its contents to my friend's Ixsly 
and exhausted nearly the whole of the perfumery in that way. Poor Mon 
was all the time in a most harrowing and nneonifortablp state of mind, not 
knowing what to say. He was actually bathed with that nasty sticky 
substance, which was quite disagreeahle to him. After liiiishiiig the 
whole affair — “ 5 shillings please ” said the barber. Struck with his auda- 
city, we dismissed him with what we considen^d to be a reasonable sum. 
We took our breakfast soon after, and went out to meet the train whieh 
was to proceed to Alexandria. We Inul no ordinniT ditiiculty in getting 
our seats, for almost all the seats were occupied. After all, we had a 
carriage pointed out to us hy the guard on uur applying to him, just li ur 
10 minutes befora the time. There were only two Turkish gentlemen 
sitting quietly in it. Just at the time, to make room for some other 
imsengers, an old shaheh was di'ipossesscd of his seat, and ho had to enter 
the same carriage with us. lie was soon disgusted with the smoke of tin- 
choorats that the Turkish gentlemen were taking, and went out immediate- 
ly, quite out of temper, muttering to himself that it was very improper fur 
him to be driven out of his place 5 minutes before the time, and that 
certainly no railway passenger could get on in England in that way. 
Well, we went on and our wearied eyes rested with great pleasure on the 
rich and cultivated fields and men and houses, and we were glad to forget 
the barran aspect of the eoiintry. On ciir way we budged over two 
branches of the river Nile, which to us remained in tradition so long. At 
a station called Dami inhoor (?) we could see a funeral procession of the 
Egyptians, a large niiml»er of whom followed a corpse confined in a coHiHi 
which they were going to bury, chanting some hymns which wera Hebrew 
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to US. One of our fellow-passengers, an Egyptian gentleman, remarked 
that these people are called Copts, who arc descended from the first 
Egyptians that became Christians. You arc aware that the sword of 
Mahomet penetrated into this country ; for you no doubt remember the 
fate of tlie Alexandrian Library, which was destroyed by order of Omar, 
who replied, when some one interceded with that sovereign for its preserva- 
tion, “ If they contain what is agreeable with the Book of (Jod, then the 
Book of God is suflicient without them, and if they contain what is contrary 
to the Book of God, there is no need oE them, so give orders for their 
destruction.” On our alighting at the station in Alexandria, we wore at a 
loss where to go. We followed the horde and we saw some of our passen- 
gers stepping into carriages, ami ilriving away If) some hotel. In a 
moment all the carriages were cleared away, and we poor fellows were left 
behind. Now the donkeymen came up and pressed ns hard to ride on their 
doiikej’s. To tell yon the triilh, 1 had a great desire to try one of these 
animals. Mon was very reluctant, but he was in a manner foreed to betake 
himself to a donkey. No sooner did we get up on their backs, than they 
began to run without stojiping. We could hardly prevent ourselves from 
falling. One’s ' jubba’ rolling to one siile, one’s eap falling off in the streets, 
and what not. Mon’s donkey was tpiite uninaiiagcahle, and he was like 
John Gilpin uttcM-ly confounded. Imagine us, my dear Mezdada, to be on 
the back of two nninanageable donkeys, our clothes all disordered, con- 
fusion sitting on our face, and surrouinled hv the gaze of wondering 
spectators! On our coming up to a hotel Mon was ipiite tired and 
disgusted, and promise 1 never again to try an experiment like this. 
After an hour's rest, we were siiiiimoned by the bell to dinner, and a 
curious dinner service it was ! The various dishes that were prepared were 
not suffered to be placed on the table at rniee, so our curiosity was checked 
a little. The dishes came out one by one, and one dish had to be exhausted 
before a fresh one was given out. In this way we went on for a couple of 
hours, until our patience was (piite tired. This was considered to be the 
French way of serving dinner. The servants belonging to the hotel were 
many of them raw Frenelinicn, and they did not understand a word of 
English. So we were put to some ditlieully in making ourselves in- 
telligible. We got up early next morning, and look a drive in the city. 
Among the curiosities that were poinieil out to us, xve were particularly 
struck with an ediiiee called l’oni|»ey’'« pillar, a single block shaft of red 
gi'anite, nearly 70 feet high. The capital a single block, and the base 
Hestal, etc., also a single block of granite, each 10 feet in length. Erected 
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it is said at the time of Sesostrisi but by some is supposed to have beeu 
built by Publius (?) Prefeot of Kgypt| in honour of the Emperor 
Dioclesian. Time has made no irruptions on it, and it is as firm as ever. 
The City of Alexandria 1 must say is a fine one. The European part of the 
city is particularly handsome. The streets are wide, with a grand open 
square, in whioh the hotels are situated. The houses are large, and built of 
limestone. It was very interesting to observe the motley groups that were 
passing and repassing by us. The Dragoman (as the guide is called) ever 
and anon imploring us to accept his services, in a tone {leculiar to himself. 
Do you want a dragoman Sir? The Arab boys contiuiially bothering us 
to take a ride on his infernal donkey, tradesmen bringing out their choicest 
articles and displaying caps and bufttouneit (a kind of overcoat) golden shoes 
and so on. The Egyptian lady covering her face with a veil, and having 
only an oi)ening for her eyes to peep through, beggars shouting their ever- 
lasting bucksish, — all of which presented a most curious sight. At 
half past i o’clock in the afternoon, we took leave of the city, and went 
with a glad heart to meet our steamer '' Pera,” which wsis waiting for 
us. In a few minutes we were placed in a small steamer which carrieil 
us to our ship. A line and noble ship it is ! Oh, how shall 1 describe 
the feelings that an)se within me, when the ** Pera ” greeted us with 
its manly warlike iiinsic, calculated to infuse strength even into the 
languid frame of the Bengalee. When the Mediteri'aiiean, the scene 
of so many battles that have decide I the fate of nations and empires was 
lying stretched before me, I tlioiiglit that I have now iKuwed the limits of 
Asia and breathe the manly atmosphere of Europe. The weather was 
intensely cold to us, and the ship was rolling heivily. We were the only 
two blackies that appearal amidst white faces that crowdeil the ship. Oh, 
how proud the blackie feels when for the first time he sees Euro|iean 
stewards serving at his table ! The * Pera ’ is a longer and finer sirip than 
the * Colombo,' which bro jght us to Suez. All its arrangements for the 
general cleanliness of the vessel and convenience of pwengers cannot be 
too highly admired. The dishes that were seived out to us every day, 
including curry and Wf?, which we could never exi)6cl to have come out 
so well from Euro()ean hands, piles of meat, heaps of sweetmeats, puddings 
and tarts, fruits and roots of various descriptions, gallons of wine of all 
sorbs of delicacy, all these ami more which would not disgrace the table 
of a rich lord of England, were an everyday thing to us. I just enclose a 
bill-of-fare, which will give you a faint idea of the P. & O. Com|iauy's 
dinner service. Add to that 3 scores of passengers busily engaged with 
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their knife and fork and drinking and talking to their fill; the hardworking, 
robust stewards passing and repassing the table with noiseless activity ; 
mountains of solid meat including beef, mutton, pork and ham, geese, 
(looks, and then the sweetmeats of various kinds that would water the 
mouth of even the most orthodox Brahmin, and lastly oranges, apples, 
figs, grapes, raisins, nuts, almonds, and walnuts and other English fruits,— 
and yon have the dinner that was given to ns every day. Bathing, which 
was an everyday luxury to the Bengalee, was not an easy matter to us 
here. We had always to fight with other passengers for access to the 
bath. Sometimes when we went before a Saheb, and were waiting for a 
hath half an honr, the men would come and enter it as soon as it was 
empty, regardless of our claims. But if we were to be in the bath for 
10 minutes, one would remark that we have no business to keep people 
(vaiting for an hour, another would say, “ Don't fall asleep in your bath,” 
and a third would tauntingly ask ‘ ’ ? Of course these men are 

Sahebs, and we are i^oor Bengalees. Our only amusement on board the 
ship was to observe the various games by which our fellow-inssengers 
beguiled this tedious honr. Of course we were called sometimes to take 
inrt in them, and in some of the harder ones a Bengalee would much rather 
like to be a spectator tiian an actor. There was a game called ‘ Monkey 
in the sling.” The monkey was tied to a long roi)e, not so as to obstruct 
the movements of the body. His feet touched the ground and he could 
also nin a little this side or that side. Now', fieople liegan beating him 
from all sides, and he received such hard blows as to stun any of u.s. If 
by a lucky chance the monkey c.inld hit on any of his tormentors, he was 
rcleascl. Sometimes the fHwr monkey, wrlwn not an expert one, would 
have to bear all the blows without being able (o give one, long enough to 
harass him cpiite; while another would siarcely alh>w himself to bo beaten, 
and come out triumphant in a minute. 1 wish Ilcinciidra had come 
to join in these active exercises. 

I should like to give you some ainmint of Malta and (Gibraltar, where 
wp stopped for a few hours during our voyage in the Mediterranean, but 
1 am afiaid the letter has become too heavy to bear any more. Malta was 
the brst EurojMaD ground where we set our foot. It may strike a raw 
Indian to see a city entirely fiUeil by while-faced pejple. I have heard of 
an Anglo-Indian boy, who on landing at Malta conid not suppress his 
feelings at the fact, and cried ont • ! The view of 

the town, fortifieationa and the harbour as it is approached, is very grand. 
The rocks and buiMinge around the little town of Yaletta, are of a yellowish 
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Cttst. St. John’s Chiii'ch is oiio of the most remarkable buildingK df 
tho place. It is a very heavy oilifice^ moat richly decorated in the interior, 
containing: superb monuments of the Knights of Malta. Gibraltar is a 
strongly, I may say formidably, fortified place, which seems to defy the 
combined efforts of the whole world to take it. The rocks almost perjH>ii. 
dioular on the north, south and east sides, are very steep and rugged, hut 
on the west slope down to a fine bay, on which stands the city. The city 
is unlike those with which we are familiar. The streets are narrow aini 
well-paved. The houses are very strongly built, and stick to each other in 
a way never to be separated. " sfl ” l I will 

now tell you a love-adventure of Mon, on board the ship. From ^lulta 
several passengers joined us, and among those were Mr. and Mrs. Land) 
and a maid-servant. Now, it so happened that this maid-servant took a 
fancy to Mon. Every iiioi niiig she was punctual in making a good-morning 
to him, and a smile was on her lips at seeing him. lint she came to have 
some strange misgivings in her mind. One day she asked Mon, and I was 
sitting by his side — “ I believe you have left your wife behind ? It I were 
your wife ” — Of course we could not then hit at the hidden meaning nf 
her assertion. But we were certainly surprised to learn how is it that she 
came to know of our marriage at all. Wc thought she must have learnt 
it from some source or other, or it might be a shrewd guess of hers. In 
the ineantime her conversation with Mon became mure frerjuent and 
familiar. She would sometimes admire his cap (saying what a pretty 
cap), sometimes slie would come to pre.^ent him llowers and so on, but alas! 
unfortunate creature ! the thought of Mon being already wedded to a wife 
sank deep into her heart, and she had too much of conscience in her to 
make him guilty of bigamy, and so at last she revealed herself to Mon one 
day saying — “you are then a inaiTieil man ? I thought I hatl a eliaiieo.” 
Now everything ap|)eared <dear, all iiiists were dispersed. She was in 
love. It is a pity that Mon gave him.<elf out as a married man. It 
would lie nice fun to see how far affairs might proceed, if the contrary 
were known to the love-sick lady. 

From Gibraltar we entered the Bay of Biscay in three days. Tlie 
Bay is generally very rough, but it was in one of its quiet moods when 
we saw it. There was indeed a heavy swell, which set our ship rolling, 
but it was nothing, as we were told, com])ared with its usual upheavings. 

As we approached the land of our destination, wo were agreeably 
surprised to find it green with vegetation. Oli, it presented a beautiful 
asfK'ct ! England put on her best apimrel to welcome us, and now we are 
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io the land of Albion ! One chapter of our enterprise is finished. This is 
the land of our holy pil^rriinage, our I 

We have visited the tomb of my grandfatlieri which as you will learn 
from the letter of Mon, is in a wretched state. We will {gladly undertake 
to erect a new monument worthy of tne man, if you make haste to supply 
us with the necessary means. The most treacherous thing that we have 
to encounter here is the weather. It is so uncertain and unsettled. The 
first question which an KogHshman asks on meeting bis friend is about 
the state of the weather. We hope, however, soon to get ourselves acclima- 
tized. It is the month of May, and all Calcutta is in fires. This is 
the mango season and you are all enjoying it very much. Oh, when shall 
1 taste tl.e delicious fruit again ! I am starving for want of letters, drown 
me with them. 


(7h he Cuatinnetl,) 


12 
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PASTORALE 

I think that I’d like to be a shepherd, 

And roam the hills with my little Imnds 
Of trusting sheep ; to lie 'neath some old tree 
And pipe a vagrant tune on a reed flute, 

And dream my errant wand’ring dreams 
Amid the flowers and the birds ; 

Alone with Nature and the kindly beasts. 

To fed the clean w'inds blowing from the south : 
’fo smell the scent of grass and loam ; 

To let my whimsies weave, at will, 

Untrainelled in an open .sfrace ; 

Fenced only by the hills and sea and sky. 

And when the twilight came with silver feet, 
And the first star gleamed in the darkling void, 
I’d take ray staff and gather in niy flock. 

And home- ward go ; 1 and my sheep content. 


Lily S. Andbusob 
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IS A RESIDENTIAL UNIVERSITY SUITABLE 
FOR PATNA?' 

We meet here to-day to protest against the scheme 
laanohed by Sir Md. Pakhiruddin and supported by Mr. Saltan 
Ahmad—the scheme of the Phulwari University. We have 
a great respect for our Education Minister and for our Vice- 
Chancellor who unites in himself the literary and scholarly 
traditions of the East and AVest. Our Vice-Chancellor is a 
man of insight, of resource, of far-reaching vision, and, 
therefore, whatever is lawn of that ripe wisdom is entitled 
to our consideration. But the modern age is an age of 
scepticism, of doubt, of criticism. It has no use for infalli- 
bility— as the Middle Ag«!s had. It claims and I must say 
it is a claim which is not inucJi relished by thf* authorities— 
it claims to lie heard, to lie taken into confidence, and horror 
of horrors, it claims a determining voice in matters affecting 
its own interests. Yet. however great the authority, I ene- 
volent the intention, and generous the instinct of the two 
educational experts, the people of this Province seem to 
resent the slight which — doulUless unwittingly — has I)een 
cast upon them, by refusing or rather neglecting, to call for 
their opinion or to seek their adviee. In this democratic age 
such an omission, to our thinking, is ill-advised. The first 
objection, therefore, to this scheme is that it has no support 
from, much less the assent of, the people of the Province. 
But that in itself — though unwise and unsound— is no 
fatal objection to any scheme emanating from men such as 
the joint-parents of tlie Phulwari Scheme. The question is — 
and it is an all-iinportant question — is it a sane scheme ? 
Is it a scheme calculated to further the interests of the people 

' PrMUenlU .Mdnw thi< K<tnRii{niin< Cmfi-rvini* hcM ar Tatiia I7th .iugnai, 
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or to further the oanse of education — so dear, I doubt not, to 
our revered Minister and scholarly Vioe*Chanoellor. * Biesiden- 
tial University ’ — ^we have heard those words ad nauseam. 
Perhaps these words have a ii^lamour for our Yice-Ohancellor, 
who is — if I am not mistaken — a distinguished ornament of 
one of the English Universities. If that be really so, it is 
hardly a matter of surprise that he should be eager to trans- 
plant to Patna the system in vogue in England. But, much 
as I admire the system at Oxford and Cambridge, 1 do not 
think it is quite suitable for Patna. Patna is not Oxford. 
The history and environment of the two plaecs are as widely 
apart as the Poles. At Oxford you have one people bound 
by one tie, animated by one interest, governed praetically by 
one religion. There the feeling of oneness is strengthened, 
emphasised, cemented on the play-ground, in Hall, in the 
lecture room. The residential system is a charming feature 
of university life at Oxford. But how different are things 
here 1 Instead of effecting union it will accentuate differences ; 
instead of fostering a feeling of brotherhood, it will bring 
into prominence divergences and contrasts which it is our 
earnest endeavour to wipe out, to forget, to obliterate once for 
all. Hindus and Mohamedans even, under a residential 
system must live essentially apart, and it is hanlly desirable 
that at their Aluia Mnier they should feel that the gulf 
between them is too wide to be bridged or tbe differences too 
deep to be adjusted or harmonised. A University is the last 
place where anything suggestive of racial division or provo- 
cative of religious differences, should l)e entertained. There- 
fore to me the residential system is objectionable even on 
broad and general principles. But there are other objections 
equally powerful which tell against it. It may be good enough 
for those who can afford to pay for a luxurious education ; 
hut what about those who have to contend against actual 
poverty or slender means ? Are they to be shut out from the 
light of culture ? Are they to go only some little distance 
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on the path of education, and then sit resigned to fate and 
poverty, because they have not the golden key wherewith to 
unlock the door of the newly constituted university ? What 
we want is cheap education, education within the reach of 
all. Its door should he open to all. It should have of no 
walls of division, marking off one class from another. It 
should diffuse its beneficent results with a far-scattering 
arm. It shculd reduce to a vanishing point disabilities due 
to poverty. 

The present scheme would merely be a duplication of 
work already done elsewhere and therefore a waste of money 
and effort. I may Im permitted here to mention the story, of 
John Hopkins Uninersitjh .John Hopkins died leaving the 
larger part of his fortune to found a College or tTiiiversity in 
Haltimorc. Or. Gilman was invited to discuss with the 
trustees his availability for the headship of the new institution. 
He proposed that this large endowment should be used, not 
for the erection of fwpensire architecture, but primarily for 
seeking out in all parts of the world the best professional 
brains in certain approved branches of learning. In the same 
spirit he suggested that a similarly selective process be' 
adopted in the choice of students. The bringing together of 
these two sets of brains for graduate study, s^nd he, would 
constitute the new University. And John Hopkins Unirersiti/ 
became a real University in which unbiased truth was to 
lx? the only aim. “ Gentlemen, you must light your own torch,” 
was the admonition of I'resident Gilman, in his welcoming 
address to his twenty fellows; intellectual independence, 
freedom from the trammels of tradition, were thus to be the 
directing ideas. (Hendrick’s Life and Letters of Page, Vol. I, 
pp. 33, 24, 25.) 

If the Behar Government has money to spare, let it 
utilise it for some such piirpo.-(o as is suggested by President 
Gilman. But why these schemes r ” It is strange irony,” 
says Sir P. C. Bay, ” that while no monei/ can be spat'ed for 
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primary «dt* 0 a 2 »o», the most costly and ambitious sohemto are 
being launched in the name of High or University education — 
a striking instance of irhioh is afforded by the proposal to 
spend 50 lakhs of Rupees on the new University buildings 
at Phulwari.” 

Inscrutable are the ways of Government ! Who can 
presume to fathom their wisdom ? Whom will this wondrous 
University benefit ? It will certainly be a monument to the 
genius of Sir Fakhruddin and Mr. Ahmad. But if a monu- 
ment — ^let the monument be erected out of their own 
inexhaustible purses. Yes ! to whom will it bring benefit ? to 
a handful, perchance, of the middle and rich classes. It will 
confer no lienefit upon Tirhut, Chota Nagpur, Orissa. Are 
they to be ruled out of consideration ? 

Could not this money, or even a part of it, be utilised 
for colleges and schools and scientific and technical institutions 
already in existence at Patna ? Are they to he shelved ? 

Oxford and Cambridge are not maintained by Government 
but by private donations and endowments. The future of 
Indian education — as of all genuine education — depends not 
'on Government or on Government bounties, but on private 
munificence. Listen to what Syed Ahmad Khan has said : 
*' Our Government lias done a great deal for our education but 1 
assure you we can aeeure ueither mt'wnal edwation nor mtUtnal 
aelf-respect unless and until we take our education into 
our own hands. It is wholly beyond the scope of Government 
to meet all our needs ; to fulfil all our demands. In matters of 
national interest it is nothing short of folly ; nay it is a positive 
shame, to throw ourselves entirely at the feet of Government.” 
(Syed Ahmad Khan’s address on Islamic Education in India, 
p. 137.) Golden words, worthy of l)eing inscribed in golden 
letters. 

And what does Sir Walter Raleigh say : “ Freedom to 
think, to criticise, to doubt, are easential to a university. It 
cannot be free if it is the appanage of any external power.” 
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We do not want a university to be a department of 
Govermeut. Sir Asutosh— that great man whose death we 
had recently to mourn — fought a life-long battle for freedom 
of the mind. His university — the Calcutta University — ^was 
^«s all universities should be — the home and hearth of 
original research and bold, fearless thinking. 

We are already face to face with a crisis in Calcutta. 
What will its future be ? Will the university continue its 
victorious, onward march to the goal of disinterested learning 
and fearless freedom, or will it lapse into a seminary of 
servitude ? Let us ho])e for the best, but are our misgivings 
unfounded, our anxiety without ground ? We tremble at what 
may be, we can only hope that we shall have wisdom to 
continue as before, and oourm^e tu resist encroachment and to 
defeat retrograde policy. 

But we arc eoiiueriied here with the Phulwari University. 
Imagine a university — cut off from the main currents of public 
life — divorced from ])olitical activitics—sliut in in an out-of- 
the-way place — dominated by a spirit of officialdom ! Such 
a univeraity you will have if the genius of the Minister- 
reinforced by the talents of the Vice-Chancellor -succeeds in 
persuading your council to accept his resolution. 

We meet in no spirit of captious criticism. We meet to 
protest against a Aagraut disregard of public opinion in the 
matter of the Phuhvari University. We meet to condemn 
the scheme as wanton and fruitless and wasteful. We meet 
to give expression to our deliberate and determined opinion 
that the age of benevolent despotism has ended, and tliat of 
enlightened self-government has begun, and tliat the voice of 
the people can no longer be scorned or .scotfed at, but should 
be listened to with respect, and even, if need be, obeyed. 


S. Kuuda BuKusa 
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THE KAUTIUYA ARTHASASTRA 
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The publication of Prof. Winternitz’s lecture on the Kautillya 
Artbaefistra in the April number of the Calcutta Review hae given m an 
opportunity of reviewing the argumeiita upon whicli he I)a8e8 his conclusion 
that the Kautillya is a coni)iositioii of the 3n] eentiiry A.D., and that its 
author is not Kautilyaj the minister of Chandragupta Maurya. 1 would 
commence with the arguments advanced by him at p. lb and proceed 
with them one after another accoiding to the convenience of tackling 
them. 


There are several staUMuents in the Jrf/tniaMftui tt» the cITecI that ihi> 
work was written by Kautilya. They have, according to Prof. AViiifernitz, 
. . . .1 no more value than those in the MahabhSrata and 

The Mt'ibsiiiuiils m llit* 

Arthofiaatra as to its Manu-Srnvti attributing those wi»rks to Vysisa and 

authoi'Rhin diViolioved. 411 • 1 1 j* * 1 1 1- 

Mann. As he has assigned no ground for holding 
such an opinion, the remark is but the result of personal belief iigai*«st. 
which others may hold entirely different beliefs. As to the verse in which 
it is stated that tlie kingdom was wiTsIrsl by Kautil\a from- tin* Nandas. 
he states that as the renurk giving the whole credit to Kantilya eould nut 

T»0({ivui.dH ful- .li». CltanJrajrupta ur his siic(ws«>r, il 

Sieving ono of tlio must have been written by some one else. This 
statemciua: (0 Tn- . ■ .1 

pIoiiflRnt tfi ChancliTi- Statement involves iiecM*ssariiy tin* iiiiplicatioii tli:d 

*”*’^*‘’ either the whole work was written by an aiillior other 

than the minister of (Chandragupta, the verse being inserted in the work 
later on to give it weight and iiass it off as the composition of the famous 
(Xiliticiaii, or that the whole work including the verse was written by an 
author or aiitliora other than Kautilya the minister. This is, 1 should men- 
tion, looking at but one aspect of the cpicstinn, and basing an inference on that 
l^artial view. There is the other a.s|iecl, namely, the gratitolo of (liaiidra- 
gupta towards his political i/uni, to whom he owed so iiiueh in the matter 
of acfiuisition «;£ (lOwer and position. That Uliaiidragupta was so uugraie- 
ful that lie would resent the mere ineiitioii of a fact, which was so widely 
known, by one whom ho must have reverad much as his mxiiister and as a 
person from whom he had derived so much help in liis rise to the throne, re- 
mains yet to be proved. Prof. Jacobi 'sees iu this verse the 8elf«cou8eiousnos>' 
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of a gtcaA Btateeman, of the Indian Bismarek as he calls Kantilya,’ 
but, according to Prof. Winternitz, the contents of the 
do not justify the inference that it is the 
composition of a statesman as^ in his vieW| it is like 
the composition of a Panrjit. The reason assigned by him for this conclu- 
sion is that the Arihahanlm shows exactly the same predilection for endless 
and pedantic classifications and definitions as in other scientific works 
composed by Panejits. In support of this assertion, he cites some examples. 
Before reviewing the examples themselves, I should state that such combi- 
nations of the Panijits’ learning and the knowledge of at least the theoretic 
side of an art or profession were not uncommon in ancient India ; for it was 
the BrShmanas who were repositories of all branches of learning or art, and 
it was not impossible for individual Brahmanas of special capacity to be 
masters of several fields of learning and art at a time, specially as these 
special fields were not so wide in ancient India as they are at present. 
Even in modern times, scholars with a deep and specialized knowledge of a 
particular science or art together with a general knowledge of a few other 
science's or arts arc not rare. For this reason, I do not understand why 
the existence of such combination should have been impossible in ancient 
ludia. 1 may also jioint out that becausa this was the actual state of 
things, it was not reganlcd as an anomaly by the Hindus that eminent 
paiujits should at the same time be prime ministers of kings as mentioned 
in the following verses [see Farasara Samhita (Bom. S. S.), p. 3] : — 

Iiidrasyaiigiraso Nalasya Sumatih Saibyasya iMcdhatithir 
Dhaumyo Dharmasutasya Vaiiiyanrpafeh Svauja Nimer (jantamih, 
Pratyagdr^tira-riindhatlsahaearo Kilmasya Fiinysitmano 
Yadvattasya bibhorabhfit kulagururmautri tat ha ^ladhavah. 

[Just as the religious guide Mailhava was the mantrin (of king 
Biikkana), so was Bfhaspati to Indra, Sumati to Nala, MedhStithi to 
■'^ aibya, Dhaumya to Y'udhisthira, Svanjas to Frtliii, ^ asistlia to liSma.] 
Moreover, we find provision in the Sanskrit literature that the 
Brahmanas should usually bo the maiitrins. It cannot i )0 said that those 
who were selected for the high position used to be educated in a way different 
from the traditional one of keeping them in the house of their gur\i% up to 
a certain age-limit. The inihiences imbibed during this period developed 
»« them a mode of thinking and a style of writing which may be distaste- 
ful to the politicians of the present day but may not have been so in 

18 
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aneient India. There is nothing to show that in ancient India the said 
mode of thinking and writing could not co-exist with the qualifications 
necessarj for a politiciani though in modern times, a politician may develop 
a more lucid style by virtue of the training he receives and the surroundings 
in which he moves. 


Again, the attribution of the authorship of works on polity to 
BrShmana authors, such as Vaisampayana, or the existence of BrShmana 
names among those (juoted by Kantilya as authors of sneh treatises, shows 
that it was not regarded as unusual or uncouth that the Brfihmanas, 
whose ordinary profession was adhi/nj^nna and adhfipmia of the sciences, 
should write on politics or warfare, on which the Ksattriyas, whose 
means of livelihood were wx/ra and hhutarahannw^ should alone have 
written. 

Now 1 turn to the examples cited by Prof, Winternitz (pp. 16, 17) 
to show Kautilya’s predilection for endless and 
exam]^ cited to pedantic classifications and definitions as found in the 
wa7a iiifidiV 8ei«ntifie works eomi) 08 ed by pan«;its. The long list 

a Btatesiiiiiu. of good qualities of each uf the seven constituents of 

a statu has been cited as the first instance of the 
class. But wc should bear in mind that if the insertion of this list of 


excellences can bo shown to be a sine quo non in the treatment of the 
subject of mav4^fii in its entirety, the enumeration of 
lencMofthcHevciicon- the excellences caniiot be sa'd to he the outcome of a 

BtitiientB of n Rtato. Pan*. it's love of |)edantry. The main object of the 

scheme uf maiuohilo is to gauge the strength of a state 
in comparison with that of the other neighbouring states in particular 
circumstances. It is the seven constituents that compose a state, and the 
strength of a particular state can be measured by scrufiniziiig the qualifies 
of each constituent with reference to the standanls mentioned in the 
aforesaid list minus the deficiencies of each ouring to the which 

may affect any of them ; and hence, we find in the ArthaAastra the delinea- 
tion of the standard excellences of each constituent, and the treatment of 
the peculiar vyasanas of the different cotistituents with suggestions as to 
their remedies in the Eighth Book. The calculation of the relative strength 
of a particular state together with the calculation of strength of its allies as 
against similar measurement of strength of the inimical state and its allies 
enables a sovereign or a politician to adopt one or more of the six courses 
of action or their combinations dealt with iu the Seventh Book. There 
is a thread of logical connection running throught he chapters of the Sixth 
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and Seventh Booke, and the list of the qualities is hut a necessary link in the 
chain. Therefore, it is not proper to state that the aforesaid list of qualities 
is but an expression of the love of pedantry of the author. 

The scheme of the manrjala (statal circle) of twelve states was in 
currency in those days. There were other rival schemes, but this was the 
most popular, because it was found by the politicians of those days as 
^ sufficient for the needs of reference to or delineation 

kind situations arising among the states in their 

StotM^ritkiizel mutual intercourse, the compoiieuts of the statal 
circle with their defined correlation and set nomen- 
clature furnishing the basal concepts and terminology fur the performance 
of the task with case and precision.^ The twelve states composing a 
mancjala are but types of thosi? sitiiatiKl in the several zones surrounding 
the aspiring or central state, and hence the adaptation of the scheme of 
the mancjala to particular situations is easily maile. It is not also necessary 
that all the twelve types of states should be involved in every political 
situation. Only those that correspond to the states actually involved in 
Ijarticular political circumstances, may be taken into account. The scheme 
is meant to be of general application, and it does not matter whether the 
set of neighbouring states be situated in India, £iiroi)e, or elsewhere, and 
whether they be twelve or less, big or small, just as a geometrical propo- 
sition regarding a triangle or a circle is applicable to it, irrespective of its 
dimension or existence in India or Eiiroin.*.- In view of this. Prof, 
Winternitz’s remarks that “ what has been called the inter-stato relations 
is a kind of geometry of the situation of the stale,'* does not detract from 
the value of Kautilya's treatment of the maiyjala, unless ‘ geometry * be 
taken as a synonym of pedantry. 

Prof. Winteriiitz says that in the statal circle, the immediate 

neighbour is always the enemy, and the neighbour of 

the enemy always the ally, lie has ignored that 

the enemy, and the Kautilra regards adjacent states as ' natural enemies ’ 
neighbour of the ene- . j » •» r 'if 1 

my olways the ally bocauae adjacency was, as it is now, a iruiuui source 

criticUed. ^,,,1 enmity, and as the same reason 

applies to the relation of this state t«> its neighbour in the next zone, the 
third state is naturally friendly to the first. This principle of special 

* Vide my Mcr-elale Belation* in Aneieat JiiJia, pp. MS. 

• V. Smith ho. fallen into the Mine errornt p. 138 of hi. Earlu Min, and ha. taken 
the Mhema a. an ovidcnco of the .tate of lliinira a. exiatiiiK More the conrelidated empin 
of the Mmnyu came intolbcing. 
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adjacency has been taken as the determiner of friendliness or enmity 
towards the central state and towards one another. Nowhere has Kaufilya 
dogmatized that this relation of natural friendliness or enmity cannot be 
altered. He has left that inference to be drawn by the reader from tlie 
context and by a study of the other portions of the treatise. In Book 7, 
Ch. 14 Kautilya suggests the methods by which a 

weak vijiglsu makes offer of money, etc., to his enemy’s allies who are 
making a combined attack upon the vijiglfu. Kautilya advises the weak 
sovereign to make use of 9ama, dana, bieda, dar^a, whenever needed, to 
make a breach in the hostile combination. This shows that the enomy^s 
friends can become vijigisii’s friends at any time. Similarly, the enemy 
might have recruited his allies not merely by calling the sovereigns from 
the friendly zones but also by turuiiig into friends those sovereigns who are 
in the inimical zones by use of itdMa, ddiia, bheda^ danda according to the 
exigency of the moment. 

Prof. Winteruitz remarks (p. 17) not without a bit of fling at 
Kautilya that vijiglsu must * always be a model of virtue, possessed of the 

best prakrtis and the embodiment of statesmanship, 
ways ^ a* 'iiiodo!" of Nothing call be further from Kautilya’s puri>oses 
virtue, strength, and ^ statement of this sort. The passage at p. 

of the Arthamsira {viz,, raja aimtdravyaprakflUntu^ 
jpamo naj/aBjfddhUt/idnam vijiglsu) states that the sovereign with his own 
resource-elements forming the basis of the (inter-state) jiolicy is vijiglsu. 
It cannot be denied that the sovereign of any state formiug the centre 
of political deliberations for the time being can be called vijiglsu, and 
every sovereign who requires his inter-state fiolicy to be settled by deli- 
berations has, for the sake of convenience, to look upon himself as the centre 
of his manclala, i, c., as vijiglsu, Heiiee, if Prof. Wiiiternilz’s remark 
be true, we are forced to commit ourselves to the absurd assumption 
that every sovereign in a country was a model of virtue, strength, and 
statesmanship. Moreover, it is found from Book VII, Ch. 14, that the 
weak vijiglsu is being attacked by a number of allied sovereigns. How 
can a vijiglsu be conceived to be weak, if he be always a model of 
strength? Again, two whole adhikaraiiias, ri>., FgaBanddhikara’igaui 
(Book VIII) and AballgaBum (Book XII) treating, as they do, of weak 
and distressed sovereigns, cannot have any concern with the vijigl$Ui 
if Prof. Winternitz’s contention be true, and because, as already stated, 
every sovereign can be a vijiglsu within bis own the two 

adhikaraiBMa are meant for none. The fact, however, is that a vijigl$u 
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is a sovsroign like any other sovereign in his mandala^ and is as much 
subject to the ups and downs of regal life as the rest. 

Prof. Winternitz sees nothing but quibbling (p. 17) in the discussions 
in the 8th Book of the AriAaaastra regarding the 
i^'ative gravity of the several vyasanaa alEecting 
quibbling ? the seven constituents of the state. This portion of 

the work devoted to the vyaaanaa has been written 
for two objects^ vis.^ to suggest Uie remedies for the several vyaaama^ 
and to enable a sovereign or a politician to measure as approximately as 
possible the relative strength of those states in the inancjala that are 
involved in a particular inter-state affair. To fulfil the second object, it 
is necessary to ascertain which of the two slates, or two groups of states 
with conflicting interests, has greater strength. OF the several courses 
of action named in the 7th Book^ one or more are adopted in the light 
of the relative strength possesseil by one side as against another. To 
strike this balance between the strength of a particular state or a group 
of states and that of another state or group of states, it is necessary 
to have the detailed treatment of the vytmHaa, which Prof. Winternitz 
condemns as mere ((nibbling. 1 take a concrete example to make my 
|)oint clear. Suppose there are two hostile slates A and B. A as also 
B is composed of seven constituents, r/r., king, ministers, territory with 
the subjects, fort, treasure, army, and allies. Now, each of these con- 
stituents has its own peculiar defects or distresses, the existence 
of which takes away from its full value ix)ssessed by it in its normal 
state. Now in oi-der to ascertain the strength of A as against B, it 
has to be determined how many of the constituents of A are siqx^rior 
to those of B and vice vemf. Suppose that A has its king addicted to 
gambling, and B has its king aildicted to drinking. According to the 
author of the ArtkaeUalray the former king is weaker than the latter 
iaalra^ p. 330). Again if A has amaiyd affected with vyaaona, and B 
has janapada affected with vyuaatia, the other constituents remaining 
normal, the affected constituents being different present a difficulty in 
ascertaining which vyaaana is graver. According to the author of 
the Arthaeietra, the distress of the tuttalya is graver ; hence, the state 
A is weaker than B. If both A and B have their allies, the strength of 
the allies on each side will have to be subjected to a similar examination 
in order to reach a conclusion as to which side is stronger. This 
furnishes the reason why Kaujilya is at so much pains in comparing the 
relative weakness of the constituents of the same or different denominations. 
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and gives his own view supported by arguments as to which of 
the affected constituents under comparison should be regarded as inferior 
to the other. 

This process of calculation of the relative strength of a state requires 
the aforesaid treatment of the vyasanaji, and hence it is but missing the 
real purpose of the method to say that such treatment is nothing but 
quibbling. 

It may bo that the presentation of the subject-matter might have 
been more lucid, but allowance must be made for the distance of time 
that makes the style of writing far removed from what we may expect. 
It cannot however be said that the manner of treatment of the vyasanan 
shows that the author was a panijil and not a statesman ; for even a statesman 
of the age in which the work was written could not have been altogether 
exempt from the influences of his literary surroundings, and could not 
have avoided, in his treatment of the the detailed comparisons 

between the constituents, essential, as tliey were, to the process of cal- 
culation of the relative strength of the states of the manijala before any 
'course of action’ could bo adopted. After what I have just now said 
as to the style of writing, I do not think I need say sinything regarding 
Prof. Winternitz’s complaint against the lengthy discussions on the 
choice of ministers in the ylrthaiuMfra, The cimibination of the learning 
of a paiiijit and the practical ability of a f}olificiaii is not an impossibility, 
and the portrayal of Canakya accom]»anied by his disciple in the .I/Wrj- 
rShoita (Act I) shows that in regard to him, the idea of his being a 
pandit did not jar against that of his being a statesman, because very 
probably, it reflected the tradition of the actuality. 

If Prof. Winternitz’s view of the present-day polities be as he has 
put down, vis., * iho con(|ueror or the viMorious 
How far Kan^ilya party in war is always the righteous, and just as 

tion of nuscrupnlous Kaiitilya occasionally pays his respects to morality, 
moihoda in politics. ^ ^ p^Q^inmations of the great poli- 

tical leaders of our days that the most abominable things are always 
done in the name of justice, humanity and civilization ’ (p. 27), then it 
certainly abates the poignancy of his condemnation of Kaii{ilya. About 
the minister, he writes that ' there is a strange discrepancy between bis 
strict Brahmanical religiosity, and the nnscrupulousness with which he 
recommends all kinds of 'cunning tricks, in which religious rites and 
religiosity of the people are abused for political purposes.’ There is 
however a boundary line, beyond which this remark may be applicable. 
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bat within which, it does not apply. In justice to Kautilya, this limit- 
ing line should not be ignored. In internal politics, the anscrapnlous 
means are recommended against only those persons or subjects who are 
found to be seditious or inimical to the sovereign, and in inter-state 
j)olitics, they are recommended against the unjust and the hostile, and 
not against the friendly states. Inspite of these limitations, there existed 
a wide fiel J for the oiieratioii of the moral and the humane principles 
both in internal and external |K>litics. In this connection, I should 
])oint out that Prof. VVinlernitz’s remark (p. S)) that ‘ in the second chapter 
of the fifth adhiktiraiyi^ tlie king is taught how to fill his empty 
treasury by all kinds of fair and foul means, ^ of which he cites examples, 
has done iniusticc to Kautilya ; for he expressly mentions towards the 
end of the chapter that the means shoidd be used against the seditious 
and the wicked and never against others {evam fht^j^esratlkarmike^n cn 
vitrMa, netarenn) which Prof. Winternitz ignores. Space does not allow 
me to deal at length with the humiine principles with which the sovereign 
is advised by Kautilya to treat his s.ibjwts. I wish to quote only one 
passage by way of example : 


Prajasukhe siikham rajilah 
Prajaiulin ca hite hitam, 
Natmapriyam hitam rajnah, 
Prajanam tu priyam hitam. (1, IH). 


In intor-state relations, the evidences of the show that a 

king’s deviations from the practices sanctioneil by tradition incurred the 
displeasure of the sovereigns within the luau-jala and of his own subjects. 
The references to the displeasure of these sovereigns would have been to 
no purpose, if it had not been a cause for apprehension to the recalcitrant 
monareh. Humane freatinont, fur iuslanre, of the ,lmihp.inala (eelf- 
Fubmitter) was requite.1 by the opinion of not merely the sovereigns of 
the time but also of the people. A warning in the cautions the 

dawhpauayiH (.lominator) against Iranssression of his obligations to the 

submitter, breach of which agitated the wh ile statal circle to actions for 

the destruction of the dominalor, and provoked even h,s 
to attempt his life or ileiirive him of his kiogilam {Adha«a*tm, ^ III, 1C). 
Again, Kautilya, while giving advi.-e to the allies of a king engaged in a 
fight with another king with his allies, points out that one, who attacks 
the rear of a sovereign has an advantage over one who attacks the rear of 
B sovereign fighting with an unrighteous king, because fight wi a 
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righteous king incurs the displeasure of his own people (ArtkaSaitra, VIII^ 
18). It was apprehension of this sort that acted as a check upon the 
conduct of the monarchs of those days in inter-state affairs. 

Prof. Winternitz is wrong in holdingi on the strength of the passage 
' abijifueeJfamano viprAntyit ’ {ArihfMnita^ VIIi 1) that he who is stronger 
shall wage war.” Kautilya is explaining, in the first portion of the 
chapter, the various courses of action, and signifies by the passage that 
superiority of strength should be a pre-condition of embarki^^g on nAgraha. 
It does not mean that whenever a sovereign has accumulated sufficient 
strength, he must attack a weak sovereign. That this supposition is 
baseless is further proved by Kautilya’s statement that the relative gains 
from sandhi and eigraha being equal, mihIH should be made ; because 
vigraha leads to loss of men, money, sojourn, and sin {Arthakditrn^ VII, i). 
Moreover, a war could not lake place without one or more causes for 
declaring it. The reasons for this inference are : — 

(1) There are references in the ArihaUMra to weak states being 

protected instead of being attacked by powerful kings 
Ariha.t VI IT, 1). The existence also of the course of action 
called Sammfjfa, t.e., taking the help of a |»owerful king 
supports this contention. 

(2) It is expressly laid down by Kantilya that writs (implying nego- 

tiation) are the root of xamlhi and vigraha between states 
{ArthamHira^ II, 10). Kantilya informs us that he wrote the 
chapter (II, 10) on royal writs not merely in accordance with 
all the hantran on polity but also the prevailing practices 
[pragogn) of the day. 

I do not appreciate Prof. Winternitz^s rendering of aMna by the word 
'neutrality' (p. 10) and that of Samhraga hy the \yori\ ^ alliance.^' The 
nature of the course of action asana will be clear from Bk. VII, Chs. I and 
IV of the ArthtMaslra, and this is also corroborated by the Kamandaklya 
which says that asana is a form of vigraha {vide XI, 85 — yftiiasane vigra- 
hasya rupam). The courses of action called sandhayasana (taking to dmna 
in regard to the enemy after making alliance with a state) and vigrhySlsana 
(taking to Ssana after declaration of war) adopted during the continuance 
of hostilities would not have been possible if iisana had meant neutrality. 
Samiraga is adopted by a weak sovereign for protection against the attack 
of a powerful enemy, and consists in resigning himself to the protection 
of another powerful sovereign ready to help him. This is not an alliance, 
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for had it been soj it would have come under sandhi, which in the Kautillya 
comprehends both the treaties of peace and the various kinds of alliance. 

Prof. Winternitz has grave doubt whether the minister of an emperor 
could have the nave 'Kaufcilya’ meaning * crookedness.’ We should, 
however, consider that the minister had no alternative in the matter. 
It is a gotra name, /.c., the name of one of his ancestors, and over it the 
minister, or his parents and guardians had no control. On this point, 
SankarScharya’s commentary on the Kdmandaktya (1, 6) runs thus : Vi^iiu- 
gupta was the name given him at the naming ceremony, while Cfii^kya 
, „ , , and Kautilya were derived from the birth-place and 

vdiioBs) too batl u the gotra respectively. Thus the name Visnugupta 
uaiuo for nmiuiHior r was Conferred on the minister at the naming 

ceremony by his parents or guardians is not at all repulsive. Hence, the 
minister is not to blame for the name. But even if ‘ Kautilya ’ had been 
his personal name, 1 do not think he would have been the worse for it ; 
because the very fact that such a name could at all be chosen by the parents 
or guardians for a child is sulliciciit proof that it was not repugnant to the 
ears of the people of the time. In early Sanskrit literature we sometimes 
meet with such names. To mention only a few : Suuahsepa (dog-tailed) 
ill the Aiti\ Bt., Pisiina (slanderous), Kaunapadanta (having teeth like a 
goblin) in the ArthaSsistra. Do we not in England see men with names 
like * Savage ’ and ‘ Lamb ’ rising to positions of fame and power, and 
would it be a bar to their becoming premiers of England if their capabili- 
ties raise them to that high ollice I* 

MahSmahoixidhyaya Ganajiati Sastri in the Introduction to his edition 
of the Afikn^Mra (ll)'2t) points out that the correct form of ^ Kautilya’ 
is ' Kau(alya,’ ’ born in Kutala gotra,’ and that neither the term 
'Kautilya’ nor its rout ' Kutila’ is explained in the Nighantu as Gotrarsi. 
On the other hand, Kutala is inentimied by Kesavasvaiiiin in his 
thar'Q,animMih^lia as meaning both Gotrarsi and an ornament. The right 
form of the name, /.cf., ‘ Kautalya ’ is found in all tlie manuscripts of the 
text of the ArthaSastra and its commentaries used by the editor and 
described by him in the Introduction. 

Nahkxuua Nath Law 


(2i» CortiinHul,) 
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RASTAKHIZ 

OK 

The Resukrectiox op the Sovereigns op Iran among 
THE Ruins op MadayIn. 

{Tratidated/rom Peniati) 

[Introdwf-ory note hy He Tramlator; 

On the occasion of the last NaiirSa festival (2 1st March of this year) 
the Parsi communityj both in Bombay and in Calcutta, got introduced to 
this fine operetta. In Bombay it was Mr. D. J. Irani, solicitor, himself of 
Persian parentage, who first drew the attention of his co-religionists to 
this work. Indeed, he has been contemplating the issue of this work 
in the original Persian with an English translation. He had already had 
in print a few copies for private circulation among his friends. > I also 
contrived to get hold of a copy and through it tried to put the Zoroastrian 
community of Calcutta into touch with the feelings and the aspirations of 
modern IrSn. Mr. Irani's excellent English version only lacks metre and 
rhythm, which want I have, with his kind (wrmission, supplied in (his 
translation. 

A word more may be added regarding the ftoet Saiyyad Mirzadeh lsh(|T, 
an apostle of young IrSn, whose aspirations he voices here. Just as 1 was 
translating the very last lines I read the news of the poet’s murder on 
the 30th of July. He has finished his dream and is gone back in prime of 
life to the Eternal Realities. As sure as day follows night, so snip shall 
the Resurrection of Irin (and of all East) come. The dawn is already 
visible and sunrise is not very far distant. IrSn baa felt its invigorating 
breath, and is waking up in response. One of the great signs of this new 
life has been the re-awakening of interest all over IiSn in her ancient glory, 
in her ancient Kings, in her ancient Religion and in her great Prophet, 
Zarathushtra. The Irani to-day has begun to understand that all her 
national greatness must be rooted in her past, and so there has come over 
her people a spirit of tolentioa And of brotherhood for men of all religions. 
No doubt the work of the Babis has smoothed the way to this. IrSn 
to-day is calling the Parsis of India back to the land of their fathers, at the 

^ Since thic wan written the book bu boon publiabed in Bombaj. 
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very least she wants their co-operation and good will in the coming straggle 
to reach the haven of Peace. For just like this land she too is a^vakening 
into new life and is feeling fresh blood tingling in her veins. Her struggle 
is our struggle, her victory is our victory. IrSn, twin-sister of Hind, 
proud of her Aryan heritage, has, through long ages of suffering and 
darkness, come to a true realisation of her past. Now she wants to build 
up afresh, in a new synthesis, her national life. The sympathies of India 
and especially of the Parsis, are with her.] 

Prefatory note hy the Anthor : 

Daring his travels, in the year of Hejira l.'lSt, from Baghdad to 
Mosul the Author of this little dramatic poem was impressed in more tlian 
ordinary measure by the ruins of the ancient city of MadSyln. * Eventually 
several years after this journey these impressions l>ore fruit and this little 
effort was a result. 


hrmuuti* PeeiuHte. 


Ishiji, the Traveller. Noshirawan. 

Khusrav-Ilokht. Khnsrav. 

Cyrus. Shiriu. 

Darius. Shade of Zaratusht. 

{The cHr/aiii rieex ami AUdimex thf luayiiljif-al 0/ Hi- (Ireal Hull 

<j/‘ the Royal Palace* of the l<a**iiuiiH Eufj/crom at MaAayia. Sereral 
Royal lamht in a faiaeA *lafr aaA irilh h-ilf'Jjr'A’Cn /Al/ae* meiA the *ighl 
of a Traveller . He i* jnxt arrireA aaA hr It 'jazimj aruvnA hiia anA 
xighing.) 

The Traveller {ainyo to the air of (he Jlusaari of Afahar ) — 

llicse wondrous portals, glorious palaces ! 

These countless columns, e’en in ruin great ! 

What do these signify, Alnrighty Lord ? 

If from this place I ever safe return, 

I swear I never would go forth again 
In search of glories past. This trackless waste, 

These dark deserted ruins, stretching forth 
To Heav’u their gaunt Ixtre shafts ; this solitude, 

Terrible and complete, makes me feel faint. 

> Till- aiicirnt city uf Utniphou. 
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Tet none the less when on this Boyal Oonrt 
Mine eyes have feasted, all my toil forgot, 

I feel inspired, — glorious recompense 
For all my troubles on this pilgrimage. 
b>om here the great Sassanian race did spring. 

This was the land in which was sown the seed 
Of Irftn's mighty race. Those were the days. 

When she was great and active, wise and free. 

But fallen now in sloth and slavery 
And ignorance, her greatness is all past. 

Madayin, great Twin-city,' every stone. 

Amid thy mined palaces should ciiuse 
All true Iranian hearts to bleed fur shame, 

With eyes doAvncast to hear thy long-neglected name. 

{He places his hand on his forehead. After a lime he sings 
this ffhazal in ihe Caucasian uh\ his heart heatg irilh 
grief and anguish ) 

Hold hack thy hands ; stricken with this sight, 

My l)lood to water turns, and drop by drop 
My heart flows out in anguish through my eyes. 

Gave I my grief a tongue, as here I see 
The royal tombs of Achicmenes’ race, 

Out of these empty urns would gush forth blood. 

The name and fame and honour of Iran 
Are to our leadem now of little worth. 

No Farhad shows us freedom’s path, none leads : — 
Each selflsh leader thinks hut of himself, 

And works his own undoing. Bmnded clear 
Upon our foreheads fear, dishonour, shame 


’ Tlio tiumci ilailaiiyin is tho dual Medina, city. Tho city was wtnated on both Imiika 
of iho tivor Tigriii. £t was originally tho city of Sideukin foninlod by Belenkos, ilin foundor 
of ebe famous dynasty after the clrjatli of Alexander the Great. Lator the city of GtoHi|dioii 
was founded by the Parthians on tho ojtpoaite bank of tho rivor. 
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The world may see. On tombs of heroes great 
People of other climes show'r roses sweet, 

But wanting hearts and sense, wo, Persians, throw, 

Dust from the Takht-i-Jarashld at the head 
Of Jam himself. Great Rulers of IrSn 
Are *mong these ruins gathered to lament 
Her greatness past. Sadness profound comes down. 

Like a dark veil upon Madayin's face : — 

Ishql was privileged to lift the veil. 

To scan the psvst, unfolding Iran’s doleful tale. 

{Sleep overcomes the brooding Traveller. Resting his arms on 
his knees awl his heiul upon his hands he falls into a 
leaking dream, and speaks aloud.) 

Now there unfolds before my wond’ring eyes 
The story of my country’s glorious past. 

What is this that I see? — woman clad 
In white — her cerements — raised up from dead ; 

Perth from her grave she comes. She gazes round 
Upon this city desolate. ; a cry, 

A wail that rends the heart, oscsipes her breast. 

Sudden — I know not how — it bur.sts ont unrepres.scd. 

{Just then, from a tomb near the Traveller, a woman, clad in 
grace-ehthes, steps oaf. Tt aopears that she is a Princess, 
from her costhj robes. She is, indeed, the daughter of 
Khnsrae. She looks around and heaves a deep sigh.) 

h’h iisra P’Dokb t — 

This mouldering gravoyanl, — can this be Iran ? 

This desert’s not Iran : 0 where is my Iran ? 

Ye men, ye living corpses of IrSn ! 

I am your Kasra’s ' daughter : royal blood 
Coursed through my veins : I’ve seen the glories past. 


* Lilt ill Ort-jui.*, Kmiiprop. 
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The daughter beloved 
Of the King was I ; 

Loved of Shirin, 

The light of her eye. 

Now from my grave, thou poor afflicted Race 1 
Thy grieft have dragged me forth. But what is this P— 
This mouldering graveyard— can this be Ir&n ? 

This desert’s not Iran : O where is my Irftn ? 

That time the glorious heauty of our Land 
Put Heav’n to shame. Then, People of Iran, 

This Land was not the waste I sec, nor slaves 
Her sons : — God witness ’tis the truth I speak. 

Gone are all our Heroes, 

At rest their sword and lance ; 

0 lioyal Sire, Khusrav, 

On Ir&n cast thy glance, 

Thu mouldering graveyard,— can this l)e Iriln ? 

This desert’s not Iran : 0 where is my Iran V 

Eather, great Khusrav, Lover of Shirin ! 
llise from thy resting place, regard the plight 
Of thine helov’d IrAn. Sad is her fate : 

Hero only graves and ruins from the past 
Are seen ; her sons as good as underground. 

They live ? Nay only breathe, 

They’re dead — come out of graves, — 

They live, and liave no life, — 

For what’s the life of slaves ? 

This moulderinjg graveyard, — can this be IrAn ? 

This desert’s not IrAn : O where is iny IrAn ? 

The great KayAnis, glorious Kings of Kings, 

The valiant Sons of Ssssan, IrAn’s pride, 

My forbears these ; f made ouP IiAn great. 
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But now ? — they hend their heads in grief and shame 
To see their free Iran a land of slaves. 

They all are broken-hearted, 

Cyrus is full of woe, 

Darius and Noshir’wan 
With shame and grief bend low. 

This mouldering graveyard,— can this bo Iran ? 

This desert’s not Iran ? 0 where is my Iran P 

Shirin with one hand wipes away the tears, 

That from her sad eyes brim ; her other hand 
She lifts in scorn her stinging curse to hurl : 

“Unworthy sons of mighty sires. 

Ye have forgotten e’en their name ; 

No answering thrill within you wakens. 

At mention of their deeds of fame ; 

Yet let the sight of us, your mothers. 

Bring forth at least a blush of shame. 

This mouldering graveytird, — can this be Iran ? 

This desert’s not Iran : O where is my Iran ? 

{Cifms oppeurM chul in wouderfnl roiien. His face is utterly 
Korroicful. He hm his fist ctenvhed vnjainst his hrote.) 

Cyrus — 

Alas ! my head bends low with grief and shnme : 

I see the shades of Kings before me stand, 

Those very Kings, who once in fetters marched, 

Captives behind my car of victory. 

Alas I they tear my vitals with their taunts : 

“ King I once IriSn triumph’d o’er us. 

We were led by thee in chains ; 

Others now have claimed her captive. 

Of her glory naught remains! ” 

This mouldering graveyard,— can this be Irftn ? 

This desert’s not Irftn : 0 where is my Irftn ? 
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(Dariiis appeal'll, an imperial figure, umitlerahly sad.) 
Darius — 

]from China to Byzantium I held sway, 

And half the peopled globe did I bequeath 
To my successors : they completely lost 
All their great heritage and are enslaved. 

All in ruins, all a desert 
Lies Iran, her glory spent : 

Of my £ar>flung World-Empire 
Is hardly seen one monument 
This mouldering graveyard, — can tliis be Iran ? 

This desert’s not Iran : O where is my Tran ? 

{Solemn and grare and idtti a grirfi-st ricken face Noshirmrm 
steps out from behind a mutt. Jlis coiee is full of grief .) 

Noshimtoan — 

This land once bred most valiant men and true, 

This land was famed for Chivalry and Truth. 

Alas ! a howling wilderness 1 see, 

Where mighty Kings in days of yore held court. 

The glorious Flag of Old Iran, 

From China up to Homan seas. 

Through valour of her mightysons, 

Stood proudly waving in the breeze. 

This mouldering graveyard, — can this be Iran ? 

This desert’s not Iran : 0 where is my Inin ? 

{Khusrue in imperial rohes and jeicels steps onlfrom tiehind 
the wall as Noshirawaii had done, [a thrilling tom's he 
sings this ' ghazal.*) 

Khusrac — 

I scarcely know ye, living from the dead ; 

I scarcely know ye, master from thu slave , 
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Call ye your being « life ” ?— 'Twere better for 
Death and his silence than your frozen hearts. 

Why are ye thus alive ? Your mighty ' Sires 
Lament your fallen state,— exciting smiles 
And patronage from upstart states and kings. 

Great was Iran in might, great in her Truth : 

O what has come to pass, that now she takes 
Place lower than her sisters, younger all ? 

Blame ye yourselves ; ye bound her hand and foot 
With your self-seeking fetters ; ye forgot 
That Truth and Lore of Land were life and blood 
To your great Patliers and to their Iran. 

By yc neglected near to death she bled, 

No son to stanch her wounds, her greatness all but dead. 

{Dretaed in a nioiirniiig rnhe of hlaek, hut ireariutj oft her 
queenly jeweht Shirin, trith ou nnntteroMy sad erpression 
upon herfoee, appears hy the side of Khosrar.) 

Shirin — 

O sacred land by Holy I’rophets trod 
Iron, thou bridal-chamber of Shirin ! 

Wlierc is thy throne, thy crown, thy jewels rare, 

That once adorned the palace of my spouse ? 

Iran ! O my Inin 1 Thy Truth and Honour fled. 

The dust of all the u'orld 1 }>our upon inr head. 

Are all thy great and valiant heroes stilled ? 

Is there now none whose hand may wield the sword ? 
Where have thy many million soldiers gone ? 

Iran, that cradled me ! Inin, my pride ! 

Iran 1 0 my Iran ! Thy Truth and Honour fled, 

The dust of all the world I pour upon my head. 

Where are thy Khusravs gone. World-conquerors ? 
Where are thy Wazirs, wise Ihizarjemihrs ? 

15 
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Kings captive thy triumphal pageants graced ; 

Iran iny bridaMiower, my bed of rest ! 

Iritn ! O my Iran ! Thy Truth and Honour fled, 

The dust of all the world I pour upon my head. 

Behold Madayin, home of Sassan Tiords, 

Behold the halls of great Noshirawtln, 

Iran in darkness mourns her greatness past, 

Her robes tvs sombre as the robes 1 wear. 

[ran ! O my Iriin ! Tliy Truth and Honour fled, 

The dust of all the world I pour upon my head. 

Thy warrior Lords, whoso arms invincible 
Had made thee first of nations, gather here. 

Their heads like mint^ with lowly dust are crowned. 

They ask, “ AVherc is Iran that ruled the world '< " 

Iran ! 0 my Iriin ! Thy Truth and Honour fled, 

The dust of all the world I pour upon luy head. 

Men of Iriin, that dwell in ruined graves, 
llevivt! your ineniory of ancient days, 

When all the world submitted at her f«M«t : — 

Look at thtit picture first, — then look around, 

Look at yourselves... Ah ! Woe is >ne 1 Khusrav! 

My royal spouse ! This breaks my heart to see ! 

.[ran ! O my [riin I Thy Truth and Honour fled, 

The dust of all the world I pour upon my head. 

Shirin am 1, 1 am the Iloyal bride, 

I am of Iritn’s mighty Lord tlio mate, 

I am the mother of his glorious sons. 

Where is my Ileav’n ? Where are those treasures mine ? 

Iran ! O my Iriin I Thy Truth and Honour fled, 

The dust of all the world I throw upon my head. 

Irdn I the resting place of Sassan’s line ! 

Iran ! the shrine of Just Noshirawan ! 
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Iran ! within whose hosom sleep our ^reat 
And glorious Dead, as also Mothers, Queens ! 

IrSn ! 0 my Iran Thy Truth and Honour fled, 

The dust of all the world I pour upon my head. 

{Pointing to the people) 

With what face do ye dare to bo alive? 

Are ye not shamed to look upon your (jiieeii ? 

When enemies of Iran ye allowed. 

To tread upon the dust of holy bones, 

Of poets, prophets, warriors, ■ ([ueens and kings ! 

Ir&n!.., ...0 niy Iran! Thy Truth and Honour fled, 

The dust of all the world I pour upon my head. 

I am the bride of this Imperial Land, 

I am the bride of that great *<011 of Kings, 

I am the love and pride of Kings of Kings. 

Lift we, ye Lords Imperial gathered here, 

Our voices, hands and hearts in bumble prayer 
To that great ancient Guardian of Iran, 

Our Holy Zarathushtra Spitama. 

Pray we to Him to turn to us His face. 

And in His mercy save our lov’d Iran, — 

To Zarathushtra, Messenger of God, 

To Zarathushtra, our Light aud Guide. 

Irfin! O my Iran ! Thy Truth jind Honour fled. 

The dust of all the world I pour upon my hesid. 

{IFhen Shirin finishes her lament, the llojial personages one by 
one arise and stand in an alt Hade of prager and snppliea- 
tion 08 used bg the ancient Iranians. II ilh great hinni- 
litg they incoke Zoroaster.) 

Invocation to tub Son. of lloi.v Z.\u\tusut. 

Zarathushtra, Iran lies in ruins. 

In terrifying eddies is .“he whirled, 
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Sorrow is our share on land and water, 

Hearken to us, Saviour of the World ! 

IiAn formed the centre of Earth’s glory : 

Wo nourished her with our blood ; the shields 
That guarded safe her honour were our breasts. 

No desert spot within her fertile Helds 
Gould keenest eye detect. But desolate, 

A barren wilderness she long has been : 

Alas ! we scarcely recognise to-day 

The glorious Paradise our eyes had seen. 

Holy Zarathushtra ! Iran’s Saviour ! 

Our ancient Beacon Light, our Friend, our Giiidi 
Iran is Thine own child, Thy special care ; 

She may forget, but Thou art at her side. 

Thine, in the ancient days, rang out the Message 
Of Purity and Service of Mankind : 

We, Thy devoted surviints, strove to follow. 

And striving left a glorious land behind. 


Our hands we lift in prayer, Zarathushtra ! 

Thy saving grace for Irftn we entreat ; , 

Thee we invoke. Prophet of th’ Almighty ! 

Our heads in homage bent upon Thy feet. 
Lead Iran Ijack to what she has forgot, 

Show her the Paths of Service and of Bight, 
That she may once again attain her place, 

As Leader of the World to Bealms of Light. 

Zarathushtra ! Iran lies in ruins. 

In terrifying eddies is she whirled. 

Sorrow is our share on land and water, 

Hearken to us. Saviour of the World I 
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( When the mvocalioit to Holy Zoroealer w ended, the wall and 
porch (whereon a Parohar is de/ncted) disappear and the 
Soul of Holy Zoroaster, glorious like a Prophet, resplen- 
dent like an angel, clad in white, and wearing long silver- 
grey looks and beard appears. Moving slowly the Holy 
Spirit speaks.) 

The Soul of Holt Zoroasteu— 

I am the Soul of Zar’tusht yo invokocl, 

1 lead the Heav’nly hosts of Holy Men, 

I gave my Message, ordered by the Lord : — 

Good thoughts, good words, good deeds and Purity. 
This did Ir&n forget, hence all her ills. 

(Pointing at the Royal Personages ) — 

Ye valiant Lords, taking your well-earned rest. 

Your bodies now arc dust, yet live your names. 
Shining like bciicons, guiding young Iran : 

Your hearts are bleeding ; ye have lit excuse,— 

For these your sons their sires have forsworn, 

And have surrendered all, nor ever once 
Asserted Iran's right to liberty. 

(Pointing to the people ) — 

Ye, Nations of the holy, hoary East ! 

Hind and Iriln, and Turkoman and Chin ! 

When Light of Culture blazed upon the East, 

In noonday splendour (lot not West forget) 

That time in West dwelt woodland savages. 

Children of Nature, living as she bid. 

Then set the Sun of Culture in the East, 

An d rose in West, — and Esist fell fast asleep, 

Tliat circle nears completion now ; new dawn 
Reddens again the sky in Eastern lands. 

O East, arise, and teach anew to West, 
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What mean Humanity and llighteouaness. 

Let’s hope and pray, when East is wide awake, 

And strong again, her new>found strength she’ll uso 
To bring our sore-tried Earth the gift of Peace, 

Of Goodwill and of Brotherhood of Man. 

Henceforth no people should in bondage be ; 

All Nations are from God{ — His Workers must be free ! 

(A beantifnllj/ bedecked cradle, with Ihe National Flag of 
IrSn flying from it, biasing with lights of various hues, 
slowly descetuls in front of the Prophet, lie pointing at 
it solemnly concludes his prophetic speech.) 

In this ancient soil lie hidden 

seeds, from which a future race 
Springing shall replace the living 
corpses that Iran disgrace : 

These sliall help Iran to raise 

her head to heights ne’er reached before. 

Then upon this land of Cyrus 

Fate shall put her curse no more. 

No disgrace shall then disfigure 

Iran’s ancient honoured name, 

She shall once again be mighty, 

and the lleign of Right proclaim. 

I shall overcome Ahriman ; 

on Iran his sway shall cease. 

On her head rest God’s own Blessings, 
that shall letul her to the Peace. 

(T/w? Soul of Zoroaster disappears and the wall and the porch 
appear again as before. The lioyal personages also, their 
faces fall of atnasement, disapinmr one by one among the 
ruins, and fade away from sUjhl. The traveller wakes up 
slowly from his dream. lie looks around- in a dased 
fashion and then sings these verses.) 
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The Traveller — 

What glorious vision in this dusert place, 

Mine eyes have scon, O Lord ! Was it a dream ? 

Or was it real ? — I have seen the Lords 
Imperial, that the destinlcH did sway 
Of Iran and of half the human race, 

I’ve seen them hold their heads Imwod down in grief. 

As gazing on this ruined spot, they thought 
Of their unworthy sons, of IrTin’s fall; — 
liless us, grant us thy aid, O Lord ! on Thee we Kill. 

Lord of the Nations of Kiirth! Grant ns Thy blessings and aid I 

Grant that the hopes of our J’rophet we ludp to fulfil ! 

Glorious the vision lie saw, true is tlie promise He made ; 

Ishql has dreamed hut a dream ; --let the Lord 

interpret as He AVill, 


I. J. S. Takapouewala 
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PASTORAL BENGAL 

When you consider that seventy-two per cent, of the total 
population of India is devoted entirely to the business of Agri- 
culture, you will realise that the Ryot, or tiller of the soil, is a 
figure of no little importance in the industrial history of this 
great country. Two hundred and twenty-five millions of people 
is no inconsiderable number to be reckoned with in the future 
development of a nation : and, according to statistics, at least 
that number of men, who might be classed under the head of 
peasantry, live solely on the profits of their labour in this country. 

There is much to be said in fav«)ur of pastoral life in Bengal 
and of its people. Never having known the complexities 
and annoyances encountered in the over-emphasis of the 
nonessential, they are happily free from the cares imposed by 
modern civilization. 

The farmer finds contentment in simple, natural things ; 
partaking of his pleasures with frank and childlike abandonment, 
entering into the diversions and recreations that lend colour and 
variety to his monotonous life of toil, lie works hard to obtain 
the necessities of daily life ; to earn the f(.»od to .sustain his 
sometimes Large family, and he has never tasted the luxuries 
that weaken the fibres and breed idleness and discontent in the 
“ higher classes.” 

India is seen at her best, not in the overcrowded marts 
of large cities, nor in “mongrel ports” and the beaten track of 
the c.asual visitor ; her best types are nfit always found in the 
“ Europeanized '' Indian who apes the manners of newer countries, 
in the mistaken idea that it adds to his own racial personality. 
The introduction of the motor car has taken away much of the 
old romance and picturesque atmospheres of India’s traffic, as 
once was seen in the days of the palanquin, the tonga, the 
kowdah and the ekka. Unfortunately, modernity brings its vices 
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as well as its virtues, and in the cities the leisurely, comfortable 
and spacious life of yesterday in India has changed. 

Here in the metropolis we see a picture that is kaleidos- 
copic, swift-moving and fermented ; becoming more and more 
involved in the absorption of business that is characteristic of 
the West ; but we do not see a picture of representative, tradi- 
tional India. 

If you would know and love India as she is. you must leave 
the cities behind you and go into the interior, into the country 
villages, where life moves on, untouched by Time ; and where 
the simple peasant lives his busy life as a tiller of the soil, 
whose chief interests are in agricidture. 

There in some sunny, peaceful, palm- sheltered hamlet of 
mud-and-thatch huts, dwell millions of India's people, pursuing 
the even tenor of their ways — cheerful and honest ; devout ad- 
herents to ingrained principles of ancient religious beliefs. There 
the social laws are equally unchanged, and the bonds of the 
family unit are forged in the traditions of a thousand years. There 
is courtesy and hospitality to the stranger, if one approaches 
the people in the right spirit of sympathy and understanding. 

Up with the sun in the morning, the man of the house goes 
to his work in field or paddy, where he labours with his hands, 
and the primitive but effective implements of husbandry that 
have served his kind for centuries, ^^’hen his day’s work is 
done at sunset, he returns to his humble homestead ; partakes of 
his simple, wholesome evening meal, and then perchance, gives 
himself up to the joys of d«miesticity. playing with his sturdy 
brown babies, enjoying his hookah : beating a drum or piping 
a Bengali folk-song on a reed flute. His digestion has not been 
impaired by the rich gastronomic atrocities designed to tickle 
the jaded palate of the city business man; he is satisfied with 
curry, rice, dahl, and the plain produce of his garden. He is 
weary with a good weariness, that of the body which has earned 
its night repose in honest healthy labour in the open all day long, 
bleep in his string-bed puts a period to his day s routine, which 

16 
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is repented endlessly, and in what to some of us would seem 
intolerable monotony ; but he is not conscious of the boredom 
of such repetition, and there is no monotony where there is no 
consciousness of it. 

The chief subjects of conversation centres around the crops, 
the cattle, market prices, “pice," the village gossip and such 
homely subjects ; perhaps not interesting to the outside world, 
but absorbing to the homely world that holds these simple folk. 

The little household is well ordered ; usually dominated by 
a shrewd mother or the head of the family, who takes precedence 
over the wife, and whose authority is unquestioned in domestic 
matters. 

The women of the family spin thread and cloth on primitin; 
looms and with old-time methods, but the. fruit of their industry 
is far superior to the slea/y and shoddy materials that masque- 
rade in the markets of the larger towns. Home-made articles, 
fashioned by careful and busy hands, are more highly prized and 
more durable, than maehine-ma<le wares proclaiming a false 
cheapness. 

The duties of tln^ wonn'ii extend into tin* culinary dispart - 
ment, where they prepare tin* food, poli.sh tin* bra.ss ;md 
pots, and also keep a supply of cow-manure fuc»l on haml which 
they make into large cakes and plaster on the walls of their 
houses to dry in the sun. \V«M>d is not ph.'ntiful in the cultivated 
areas, and the “oop-la " find is sulllcient unto their needs. The 
acrid smoke that rises from the cintking tires is said to keep 
away mosquitoes and other annoying insects. 

The “ Lares and Penates " of an Indian household are of 
Spartan simplicity, and consist generally of a few drinking and 
cooking vessels of brass ; a string b<!d or tw») ; a few garments 
suspended on pegs ; bedding stowed in the rafters during the day ; 
and the family trea.sure chest, w'hich usually contains the family 
horoscopes and jewels of silver or brass worn state occasions. 
Household gods, of gaily painted mud, occupy some niche of 
honour, or stand beneath a fig or pipul tree in the yard without. 
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The floors and walls of the cottage are kept scrupulously 
clean with applications of a mixture of cow-inanure and water 
which acts as a sort of natural shellac, and, it is said, contains 
the virtues of a disinfectant. 

The numerous progeny of a peasant household are initiated 
into the exigencies of a tropical climate early in life ; rubbed with 
mustard oil, their eyes painted with kohl, they are placed in a 
state of nudity in the sun, to become inured to the heat. But 
Nature has given a pigment of protective colouring to the tropical 
baby, and with it the power of resistance to the extreme heat 
which would cause speedy sunstroke to the less acclimated child 
of the West. The Indian child remains unclothed for the first 
five or six years of its life, except fur the little amulets of good 
luck that hang around its waist or neck. Later on but little is 
added to it.s wardmbe in the way of sartorial encumbrances. A 
scant dhoti in summer ; a shawl in winter is considered sufficient. 
The women, innocent of corsets, shoes, or other strictures of 
the flesh imposed by civilisation, wear sarh which act as a 
covering for both the body and the head. They are worn with 
much grace and add to the lines of free beauty and lightness of 
the natural figure. The rhythmic walk of the Indian woman is 
something that the daughters of the western world may 
well envy. There is much of dignity in the untrammelled 
stride of limbs unhampered by the ugly garments of modem 
fashion. 

An Indian country hi.ime.siead usually consists of a two- or 
three-roomed cottage «if mud-and-bamboo, roofed with palm 
thatch or paddy, with it veninda in front which in good weather 
serves as an a! fresco dining room. The quarters of the men 
iind women are sep;ir;it(t and the cooking quarters are set iipart 
for the rites of 'food prepiir;ilii»ns. The men eat alone, served by 
the women. There is an absence of cutlery, naperj' and plate ; 
fingers were m;ide before forks. ;ind serve very well in the 
process of eating. Food is taken from the common pot, or 
sometimes placed in a fresh leaf platter. 
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The out-buildings comprise a cow-shed and a granarj’ 
where is stored the food of the family from harvest to harvest. 
In the garden grow mango, papaya, custard-apples, bananas, 
and other fruits in tropical profusion, and there is a cultivated 
patch of garden truck as well. 

The cultivation of paddy is the chief industry, and next in 
importance comes pulse, and other grains, sugar-cane, cotton 
and tobacco. 

The paddy is usually gathered in two crops : the winter 
paddy, cut in December and the summer paddy, reaped in 
August. Rice is the main staple food of Bengal ; its cultivation 
is not difficult and Nature assists in giving it a speedy growtli. 
First the earth is furrowed and ploughed, and the ground is 
carefully planted by hand. The tropical fecund soil promotes 
rapid germination and the fields are systematically irrigated 
in the dry season and flourish naturally in the rainy season. 
When the rice is ripe, it is cut and threshed in the simple 
method of beating the sheaves against boards. It is tlnm 
husked, and the finished product, Clnnc/, is ready for 
consumption. 

The Bengal peasant practically lives on rice which is par- 
boiled or eaten dried and parched ; both " d/ui/ " " ainpn , " 
when washed down with large dr.aughts of water causes 
distended stom.ach or “ rice-belly " so evident in the finatomy of 
Bengali children. If necessity called for it, the people could 
exist on rice and fruit, but there is generally plenty of fish, fowl 
{niorgi) or mutton to vary the curries in which Indians excel. 

The Bengal peasant scrupulously obeys the religious laws 
of cleanliness, and before he eats, he bathes with ceremony and 
prayers, just as a Christian is supposed to say grace before 
meat. He also dons clean clothes and sits to his food only 
after he has followed the Hindu customs of ablution. 

The plain fare of the farmer is embellished w’ith a variety of 
sweetmeats, which are concocted of curds and honey or sugar 
and rolled into little balls called /«/«//. ’’ It is considered 
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nutritive and appetising, as are the other varieties of sweets 
made of sugar and nuts and sometimes covered vrith silver>foil, 
Pftn is, of course, the inevitable and eternal complement of the 
diet, and its use is universal in India. 

The day of a villager is not idle ; there are many things 
to be done even in a small homestead. There are cows and 
goats to milk ; fodder to mix, fields to work ; and for the women 
the duties of house-cleaning: sweeping the yard, cooking, 
sewing, spinning and the like. 

The sacred Cow is the most invaluable member of an 
Indian household. She pulls the plough, gives milk which is 
made into curds and ^hce (clarified butter) : and furnishes the 
family fuel. 

The calm peace of the village is enlivened with weddings, 
feasts, festivals, and f.tirs. There are special celebrations at 
harvest time, on which occasions there is much merry-making, 
music, dancing and singing. Frequent bands of “ Nats," or 
snake charmers, cimjurors, and nautch-girls, come through the 
villages to furnish enjoyment, and the children delight in the 
antics of trained monkeys, bears and goats. There is colour 
and animation in these simple out-door entertainments that lend 
variety to the drab life of the village people. 

The Cultivator is the typical figure of Bengal and in his 
life you see the real India. While compared to western stand- 
.ards the people are very poor in actual coin, for their earnings 
are infinitesimally small in proportion to their labour ; food is 
cheap and the average f.armer raises all he needs and is easily 
.satisfied. His plot «)f land is fre quently rent-fr ee, or if he is.a 
tenant, he pays low house rent. His few acres produce a 
margin of profit if he is careful. His greatest expenses are in 
financing the inevitable m.'irriages and funerals which call for 
an output of cash according to his stJition in life. The frugal 
cultivator, who spends but little on his own meagre belongings, 
will eagerly go into debt for six months or a year in order to put 
up a good showing at the marriage of his daughter. 
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The father of the bride will take on the burden of all the 
marriage expenses, as his pride demands that he spares no pains 
in making such an occasion one of lavish expenditure and show. 

The advent of a baby girl casts a shadow for years before* 
hand over the family, who know that one day they will be called 
upon to provide a suitable wedding which will tax their limited 
resources. 

Both marriages and funerals are caste-festivals and it is 
compulsory to the <»rthodox Hindu to meet the demands which 
his religious laws pul upon him. On these occasions, most of 
the money is laid out in a feast for the visitors. For a wedding, 
not gifts to the bride, but much food, music and fire-works. 
For funerals about the same expenses must be incurred in feasts 
which correspond to an Irish wake. 

So are the family f«»rtunes depleted and so .are the men fre- 
quently landed in debt for months to come. But the peasant is 
invariably true tit the traditions «if his forbears and he bears, 
uncomplainingly, the lieavy burdens which a faithful (tbservance 
of his caste-laws places upon him. 

Unfortunately he is too often lh«* victim of the cunning 
usurer who weaves a tangled web i»vt!r the helpless peasant with 
extortionate rates f»f interest. ci>mp«»und and multiplied compound. 

The debt increases in r.atin to the time it runs, until the 
original sum is beyond r(fCogniti«in. Since the? complacent usurer 
grows fat on the profits of an illegitimate business that passes 
muster under the head of the all-irmbracing " Custom," there 
is not much hope of improvement .akmg the; lines of cleaning out 
the country of these villainous oppi>rtunists. 

There are bright spots in the tedium of the peasant’s work ; 
he sings as he labours in the fields ; old songs handed down 
literally by word of mouth, from the traditions of the Past, and 
adapted to all the phases of his life. Music is a part of his daily 
life and helps him to bear his burdens cheerfully and patiently. 

Some of the old social laws regarding the women of the 
Indian family are still followed in the remote villages uf Bengal. 
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Although the barbarous practice r)f Sati has been abolished, 
except in occasional instances, the unfortunate, widow cannot 
re*niarry ; but she must cut off her hair, pul aside all personal 
adornment, and become the family drudge. It is said that in 
India there are four millions of widows still in their twenties, 
thousands still at the lender age of six nr seven, doomed to long 
vears of colourless sacrifice. 

W’ hile the more enlightened Hindus are endeavouring to 
change these stringent laws, the condition of widows in India 
has not been sufficiently improved in the outlying districts. But 
in spite of it all. the population grows apace. 

The light of the house is a son. and im him the husband 
and father depends for his future happiness. He is the desired 
one. the darling of the he.'irt, and in him are centred the hopes 
and prayers of the family. 

The life-history of a c«tuntrynian may seem narrow and 
monotonous t<i us. but there are compensations hen; as in other 
w.'ilks of life. Besides the. marriages and funnerals. feasts and 
religious festivals, there is the c«»unty Fair : an occasion anti- 
cipated for months ahead. .-X Fair is much the same in any 
language -■ one sees the same good-n:itured gathering of the 
peo pie. absorbed in sports, games, plays, and the displaying 
and bartering of wares in way.side booths. There is noise, 
laughter, music and animation which furnishes the villager with 
much interest and pleasure, as well a.s^a topic of conversation 
before and after the Fair. 

The life of a peasant is near to Nature and to the beasts 
of the field with whom he keeps in such close, contact. His 
animals share his daily burdens in much the same spirit of 
inarticulate patience. There is :i bond ol sympathy and 
understanding between the dumb brutes and their masters 
who spend many hours daily in toil together, and it 
is but natural that they should exhibit some of the same 
qualities. 

The average Indian is forced, again by custom, to shoulder 
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the responsibility of supporting a large number of dependents, 
relations and idlers who do little to earn their salt. They 
subsist on the bounty of a generous and good-natured master 
of the house, who is so tolerant that he allows himself to be 
imposed upon by a lot of human parasites from whom the most 
he can expect is that they will swell the line of mourners to 
follow him at last to the funeral pyre. 

Underneath the calm peaceful aspect of the Bengali's 
pastoral life, lies the shadow of mysterious Nature, to whose 
forces he attributes the presence of evil spirits, bhnts^ ghosts 
and demons to be feared and propitiated. The spirit of Animism, 
that oldest of religions, still pervades India, especially among 
the lower classes, who in spite of their polytheistic beliefs, nr 
because of them, cannot rid themselves of the ancient fetishes 
of their early forbears. 

The quality of superstition, however, is not confined to the 
more unlettered members of the genns-homo, which, ignored or 
denied, is deeply ingrained in the mind of man, primitive or 
othertvise. 

We cannot deny the existence of such present-day super- 
stitions as fear of the thirteenth, of Fridays, of spilling salt, of 
seeing the new' moon through a tree, of a dog howling, of 
' dreams and signs. The fetishes of the more primitive races 
are but a step backw’ards into yesterday, and are drawn from a 
common source. 

In India there are many superstitions, and taboos, especial- 
ly in the interior. In remote villages there arc " jungle 
medicine men ’* who are employed to exorcise evil spirits. 
Astrology and the making of horoscopes play an important part 
in the lives of the people. Lucky and unlucky days are noted 
and no serious undertakings are attempted unless the influences 
are propitious. Spirits are supposed to pervade inanimate 
objects in Nature ; dryads inhabit trees ; spirits dwell in the 
mountains and rivers ; and even disease itself is presided over 
by a God or Goddess. 
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Reverence for the sacred Ganges is one of the strongest 
influences in the mind of the orthodox Hindu. At Hardwar 
and Benares countless pilgrimages are performed yearly by 
devout worshippers. A drop of Ganges water carries virtue 
wherever it goes. The influence of “ The River of Peace ’’ is 
far 'reaching and profound. 

Charms and amulets are worn to keep off the evil eye and 
other malign influences. Fetishes and taboos of all sorts hold 
powerful sway over the credulity of the peasant class and others. 
But have we become so enlightened and superior that we dis- 
dain to carry a lucky piece in our pocket books ? The sailor 
and the gambler of the West is fully as superstitious as the 
average Indian, although he may nut admit it. 

The taboo, as in Africa and other old countries, is 
important, and the list is too long to enumerate. Caste inter- 
marriage is a taboo, which perhaps, when traced to its fountain 
head, contains a rational element. Food taboos are more 
inexplicable and inconsistent. 

.Animal worship has existed for centuries in many countries; 
the totem is as significant here as in Egypt, Greece, or among 
North American Indians. In India the monkey is respected ; 
In some districts peacocks are taboo ; snakes are the emblem 
of many ancient fetishes, particukirly the cobra, or " Nag,’’ 
The Cow takes the lead in importance, " Mother Bhagavati ” is 
worship(;ted and cow-killing is the most heinous of crimes. The 
cow and the products of the ci>\v arc «>f vital value in the peasant 
life of India. She stands, too. for a type of uncomplaining 
patience and gentleness, virtue and usefulness. 

There is a cult of the worship of the spirits of the departed, 
and annual festivals to ancestors are held by the pious Hindu. 

Hero worship springs from the old epics of the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata. and other sacred books of the East. 
Manifestations of divinity arc sought within the known world ; 
the many gods and godlings, some of grotesque shape, portray 
the attributes of the super-human, imagined in the mind of the 
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man who dwells in the hnd of plague, cholera, fever and sudden 
death. These are some of the shadows that hang over old India. 

Nature can be cruel as well as kind, and the dark side of 
the picture may not be ignored in a true presentation of the 
Arcadian life of the peasant of Bengal. To placate the evil 
forces prevalent in the great centres, a multitude of Cults have 
been born and are fostered by the superstitious and credulous ; 
but in spite of all this tliere arc many sunny sides to life in India; 
silver and gold threads that run through the warp and woof of 
the sometimes gloomy tapestry of the chapters of her history, 
her trials, her perplexities and problems. 

Man is a resilient creature, and recuperates quickly from 
the ills that beset him ; he responds readily to the cheerful 
influences about him and forgets the dark in enjoyment of the 
light of the moment. 

The white spires of innumerable temples still point upward 
to the light ; the crystalline note of countless temple bells still 
call the worshipper to prayer and praise ; the composite heart 
of the people still beats in a harmony of hope, of faith, and 
belief in ultimate good. The seasons conn? and go and bring 
their joys in harvest and f(?stivals; the* cycle moves onward and 
upward in a broadening spiral. While the pessimism of Indian 
thought, in a loo sensitive response in introspec'tion and medi- 
tation, creates the ascetic who spends his life in useless self- 
sacrifice and martyrdom ; there is a large balance in favour of the 
normal, natural, simple and sinc(ire man who lives, as he was 
intended to live, as does the cultivator whom we have taken for 
our type. His philosophy is good, and though he may not be 
conscious of it in so many words, he lives it — which is better. 
The dawn finds him, girding his loins, niady for the day’s works, 
in all honour and good cheer and industry, in harmony with his 
surroundings where he is at one with Nature and the Great 
Spirit which pervades all life. 


Lily Strickland-Anderson 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

Tliough Sir Asutosli Mookcrjec \% not now in liis mortal flesh 
his tliouglit has not died. It cannot die. Few equals may arise 
in the Ivitiire as there wore few equals in the past before liim, but 
one thing is certain, his spirit will live to lead towards the goal 
which was his. 

As at wrtain e]:M)chs in the liislory of nations, whenever 
pcoi)les are to be savo<l from some terrilde gtdf and placed on a 
lugher plane, a chosen one is born among them who, endowed by 
(lod with higher gifts of tlit? Spirit, wisdom and sirength. mani- 
fests tli(* Divinitv anew to them, so it mav he said about Sir 
Asutosli that he at a time when among the iieojile of Hengal 
manhood and learning were not raising their heads pari }uii}su, 
as in other countries, he came to elevate the character and advance 
the higher learning of our coimtrvmen. 

'I’hough wo greatly lament the irreparable loss by his death, 
when the country was least prepared to lose him, yet as it is certain 
that all things happen for good in the imivi'rse, the life that he 
lived will not go lor naught. Nature iloes not do anything aim- 
lessly. Birth or death, success or failure, pleasure or pain,— no 
single exeiit goes for nolhing, but has a lofty objective in eternity. 
Nolliiiig is lost in Nature. All events take place to till up together 
th(* cotnplement which constitutes the whole — and the whole is 
glorioits. 

If T atn to compare Sir Asutosli with anyone or anvthing, 1 
am irresistibly reminded of the Viral Parnshd. or the stti|K*ndous 

being, of tin* lihutiulxil (lihi iiiiuorcs cl inajurcs-— in which is 

contained the great philosopher, the great mathematician, the 
great se.iotitist, the great scholar of ancient learning, the groat 
editeationist, the great patriot, the givat philanthropist, the great 
undaunted and itidomitable matt, the most gentle spiiit, the most 
faithful friend, the most devoted si'rver of the country, etc. 

In a single personality Sir Asutosli commanded the unitpie 
admiration of the Hindu, the Buddhist, the (’hristian and the 
Moslem alike. Endowed with a towering genius and supported 
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by an innate masterly authority, tlio diverse religions, seemed 
by a synthetic proi'css, reconciled in him. All paid honour 
to him as he paid homage to Christ of the West, the Brahma of 
the East and all nabui of the world, recognising in them the 
identical Divinity and wisdom under different symbols. 

The spirit of Sir Asutosli will not perish, but will still live 
and be engaged in the generation he has left behind him, in a 
manner beyond our ken, for s|)irit does not become destitute of its 
attributes at death. The law of Kama is not a material thing 
that jierishes at any time, even if it does not immediately take 
another material form. As it |x;rsists to live after the dissolution 
of the body, his thought will not die which stnwe hard to put the 
culture of the West and the wisdom of the East in the melting 
[H>t for the production of the truth which is not i)assiug but 
eternal. 

For this mission of his life, for which he sacrificed his best, 
he was attacked, but to him labornre ent omre was the guiding 
principle of life. Clod is a CUmI of harmony and his life was a con- 
tinuous labour for establishing harmony lietween the jieoples of 
different climes and attainments, (lod’s goodness will triumph 
and it will never cease to Ixiar fruit in time as the forces against 
it are human ignorance and depravity, oppression of great intellect 
and the tyranny of the. prevailing [wwor of the lime, etc. But all 
these are ephemeral agents of evil which has no existence in the 
principles of God. The love of Science ami Art, the exponents of 
Clod’s power and goodness, to advance which his thought laboured 
so faithfully, will live in the spirit of the generation he has left 
behind him and will stimulate it to follow his example of zealous 
service. 

Peace be to the thought which was wounded in the execution 
of its noble mission. Blessings lie to the Kama-body which still 
retains its statical vii-tucs. 


G. C. Ghosh 
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'^Ancient Wings” (IU23) and ‘*6rey Cloads and White 
Showers ”( Lj by IlHrindranath • liattopadhyay ( riieosopliical Pnblish- 
ing House, Adyar, Madras). 

This young aspirant For potdic; fame has alrtfady established his claim 
to a place of honour among Indian writers of Kniflish verse of a really 
8U])erior ipialitv Iniliti;' as ho docs from a gifted family with which no 
less a name than that of Sarojiui Naida is L-oiinee.tcd and these tw'o small 
books of poems are nut his first efforts. 

To a tliorough command •»£ a fi^reign hingna/o wliieh he handles with 
a master's ease he adds skill in inanagiiig a large variety of metrical forms 
made rich by rhythmic movements caught by one who possesses a sensitive 
ear for true poetie music. 

The earlier volume arivsls attention by its stronger and more pervasive 
mystic note and many uf the pieces in it are full of the Shelleyan wistful 
yearning for something afar from the sphere of our sorrow which thrills the 
unsatisfied spirit unhappily forced to cling to the fleeting things of this earth. 

'^The Earthen Goblet,” for instance, chafes under the plastic pressure 
of the Potter's warm hand fui being confined to its limited foiin. But in 
“ Illumination ” the visionary rnootl, intense in its lunging for union with 
the Beauty whose shadow ever haunts our human way ” so reminiscent 
of Shelley's Intellectual Beauty, changes into kinship with the wearied 
spirit of Matthew Aru'dil eager for the vast serene (>f the unbroken "tranquil 
riehness of belief ” that seeks and finds repose in God and in the " Cloud '' 
this vague indefinite yearning abruptly takes a decidedly Oriental turn (or a 
mediasval one) by being defined as one for " liome-retiirning ” from " this 
narrow prison-cell.” " Inspiration ” and ** Transmutation ” are also full of 
the spiritual hankering of a soul athirst for the Iiifiiiite. The soul of 
ancient Iiid breathes in and through the pantheistic "Nirvana” and the 
Vedautic " Ultimate.” 

But other chords are also struck as in " Evolution ” with its Tenny- 
aoiiian optimism thus expressed — 

" Nay, do not grieve... There is no flaw 

In aught we see from sky to sod, 

Far-bidden, the eternal law 
Of rhythm moves the world of God ” 
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and in the Wordsworthian Fashioning as also in “ Optimism flavoured 
with a refined sensuous appreciation of beauty reminiscent of Keats. 

Variety is lent by beautiful little epigrammatic pieces like Mother- 
hood ” and Orator/’ by the cameo-like vignette called Contrast ” and 
lastly by ''Conquest” which unlike " Afoon light ” justifies its title by 
transmuting a conceit into poetry. Even didacticism is not under a ban 
and we have in the iirat volume *‘ The Cause/’ '' The Philosopher/’ " Inter- 
dependence ” corresponding to " Venom,” The Ijonely City,” " The 
Price” and " Suffering Bird ” of the later one where, however, the poet’s 
craftsmanship shows even in such experiments a growing skill in the use 
of poetic imagery. 

The keynote to the second book is furnished by the line — ” My soul 
grows hungry for the dim Beyond ” but here tiio jniet who soars on the 
yet unwearied wings of “ Bharat varsha ” strengthens bis kinship with 

the ancient singers of India till this latter-day singer’s heart 'Mhrills with 
memories of some lost world — revived memories recalling the unfolding 
of the Divine in various ways and shapes to the poet sages (///V//>) of his 
hoary Motherland. A luiinber of poems, notable fur tlieir high intrinsic 
poetic quality like "Limps,” "Marriage,” "Kras” and "In the 
Evening,” sound the distinct Hindu note of the One ap[)earing as the 
many and wo have onec more to refer to the Oriental touch of a deep 
mystic vision in the " Sleep, ” " Voice, ” and " The JSiioret.” " The Cyele ” 
(of desire) with its grand t lit* 1110 of cosmie evolution involving a double 
process is e({ually rcmarkaMe. " Lamps,” .Marriage,” " Eras ” possess 
each its own merit but " Wayside Flower ” l>ri*:ithing the sober perfume 
of noble and trustful I'csiguation to the divine dispensalioii in adisciiehaiiled 
world full of trials and woes, " The Poet” sure of the glorious destiny of 
that type of world’s teachers and " Memory ” for its pathetic note of tpiict 
sadness deserve special notice. 

A more poetic and sparing use of conceits is noticed in " Holiday ” 
and " Thirst ” in which conceit is tempered with a iliviiie restfiiliiess not 
found in " A Clouded Night ” which is rather darkened with conceits. 

"Garments” comes very near (c somt; of Itabindninatli’s best 
utterances in verse and *^0 cordially hail the " Message ” with its higher 
realism conveying to us the useful bint of a modern spirit ifapablc of 
proiierly appreciating the importAnc.e and sanctity of eaiihly existence as 
it is. 

In point of variety of rhyme .arrangement and stanza structure as also 
of deftness in producing metrical effects, say by such means as the internal 
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rhymcB of ** Aftor-Sunset,” this second volume of poems marks a decided 
advance uiK>n the earlier one. 

Our ])ersoiial preferences (it that can bear mention) are ‘‘ The Dance 
of Siva^ which besides being a sublime poetic effort is so rich in associa- 
tions 10 all lovers oF Tiidian art, in the liist volume and Nocturne ” and 
^^In the Evening” in Mie second. 

Lastly oiu; ungentle word which seems to be needed. 

We siiKfPrely ragret that young Jlarindranath should be tempted 
to follow Wonisworth in singing (?) scornfully of the critic in the poem 
of that name^ for angry serm^-ns do not eoino from him either justifiably 
or graecffiilly. Nothing daunted^ wo have to discharge what we still 
iinrepentantly consider a sacred duty, while never for a moment forgetting 
that “the poet sings furtlie joy of singing providi*d, of course, that he 
too docs not forget Unit there are “ scran al pipes.” (>an he not also in his 
turn, tliongli appanmtiy claiming privilege, do worse than remember that 
even though the critic is “ oft a lampli*ss clod ” the entire race do 

Xot- *Vmno with” ilioir •* litilc iMivioiis span 
A linllow phraiF.o and n iiteuPiiiing rod." 

Verily there? are critics and critics : so are there poets and poets. 

Do poets again, simply or always jf/wy and that for nothing but 
joy ? Hen? is a veritable Fninkenstein imprudently and needlessly 
raised. Milton, the mighly-ui* iitiud organ voice of England or (if, indeed, 
our poet rtally lives the East) Kalidas, the poet of Mrti/huWa^ can teach 
him sunietiiing. Milton who was long choosing and beginning late is the 
fitter person to remind all young singers inclined to indulge far too much 
in Ihs jot/ of singing that poets ot the right stamp aro 3 i.iKE]h^ and they 
too alas ! must learn the cunning of their art. 

Ilesides, Wordaworfh in his day had good reaso n to be cross with the 
critics and Shelley in was simply misled. Hyroii^ wounded 

/iwowr eoiilil plea^l little betttr than the liot-blood of youth too full 
of sensitive pride. 

Why should a young poet having to his credit such a nice piece as 
The Poet*' and whose meed of praise seems to Iw ample affect crabbed 
ill-temiw in days when every «liooU.oy that versifies and shonts "open 
barley ” at Apollo’s shrine runs the risk of beins spoilt by the doting 
caresses of grandmotherly critics too tender to the sensibilities of the 

irritable race? 
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PoefcSi indeed, occasionally " rhyme for the joy of rhyming ” and we 
will not grudge them a pastime bat is that reason why they should also 
print for the sake of printing f At any rate publishers should know better. 
Are we to suspect that in-ire is meant tiiaii meets the ear in Venom 

J. O'. B, 


^^The Chilswell Book of English Poetry ” compiled and annotated 
for the use of schools by tlie Poet Laureate Dr. liobert Bridges anJ 
dedicated to li. R. H. tli«* Priiiee of Wales (Longmans, lOit, 6-0 net); — 
This is a liamlsom dy h‘Uiii<I, gilt-edged, presentable volume, neatly printed 
on thick glazed paper, which at once commends itself to people who have 
use for selections of poems either of established fame or with a quality 
rightly calculated to gain for them a similar recognition. One need not 
say how fortunately spousorei liiis new anthology is being ushered into the 
literary world. A noticeable feature is the presence of poems of living 
authors about which something may, no doubt, be saiil both pro and co:i. 
But surely this volume of 219 pieces thus gains in its representative 
character— the limits of its range being SpiMiser, liileigli, Shakespeare an-l 
Jenson on the one end and Kipling, Newboir, VVaber de la \Iar 3 , MasefieM 
and Yeats on the other, Alexander Pupo being not. excluded from this 
company. Marryal, Cl ire, Kiiiily Hr >iita, lla vivcr, Dixon and Bourdillon 
as also Poe and Whitman have ea(di his anpropriate nielio and even Byron’s 
jen tVe^prii “ Dear Doctor, f have reaii your play has gained a pass|)ort. 

But the ‘‘stronger claim nf older writers" has been inaiiilsiined— only 
longer pieces (unless the Nitivity Ode, L’ .VIlegro, II Pen.sero.si>, Lycidas 
and the Ancient Mariner are excepted as siii;li) have b.ieii excluded. -Many 
ix)ems find recognition i i Jliis :infhoIogv pudiips f.ir the first time but it 
is hardly possible here to subject to :i crtMcil oximiuation the claim of eich 
individual piece and justify or question its right t. ) inclusion, however 
strong may be one’s temptation to take tiie (ask in the ciso of selected 
pieces tlie merit of which not '«o utidisputed a** 1 1 have ensured their 

honoured place in gooil and popular aiitliolcgies of staiidiiig. 

The usual couvenioiices are ail tiiere— of Notes, judiciously sp.iring, 
which aim at “ explanation of allusions and obscurities " or give a really 
Elucidating pi«>ce of informal ion, in addition ti Poituotes—“prun-irily a 
glossary of obsolete or dialecM'cal words so useful for ready reference, 
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lodAx of Authors and of First Lines and lastly of an Explanation of 
Beferenees. 

The general editorial plan seems to have been suggested by Palgrave’s 
excellent and worthily famous Golden Treasury in 4 Books published 
by the Oxford University Press. 

The arrangement of the poems is regulated by the order of simple 
poems being followed by more difficult ones except when poems are 
grouped together for subject matter (and this has been done irrespective 
of chronology to which little deference is paid). 

The Text, we learn, has had the benefit of a careful oolleation. 

The Preface (delightfully short but nnlinm in parvo) makes one pause 
by reason of its high ((uality though it is rather unusual for reviews to 
make it the immediate subject of a critical notice. The first part on 
Poetiy (defined as the most intimate expression of man’s spirit) and its 
function and on its special claim as a means of the highest type of 
education (when so many newfangled rival claims are to-day so clamorous) 
and subordinately on language and the musical diction of poetry is very 
thoughtful and highly suggestive ami it indirectly and quietly rebuts 
the Wordsworthian dicta. There is a ring of high seriousness in this 
carefully worded short preface animated by a noble idealism for which 
there is a strong need in these days. 

The second port bears on the present anthology which ^hs unfaltering- 
ly faithful to a sound principle hitherto insufficiently observed ’’ (page ix) 
—the principle that to the young should be offered not what they can 
easily understand, whatever may its poetic quality be, but only the best 
models in both technique and sesthetic. We here in the East are at once 
reminded how this sound view is endorsed in his Memoir ” by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and illustrated and justified by its result in his 
life-history. 

We will not dwell on the somewhat elaborate defence within a very 
short compass of the principle thus ailopted which, again, is used in the 
volume as a guide to selection and rejection, emphasis being laid on the 
anthology being particularly meant as a school-book as explained by its 
fuller title and supplemented by the Preface (page ix, Section II). 

The editor’s chastened classical tastes make him an anxious, if not a 
fastidious, guardian of the purity of his native speech (a fact abundantly 
known to the readers of his iK)etry),and in this sacred duty of guardianship 
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he expects his anthology to be materially helpfal. Is this the teason why 
Tre find him in this role of the editor of an anthology ?* Then he may be 
sud to have taken his one from Palgrave with, of course, an individual 
diffennee. 

We finally oongratnlate the publishers on their new venture hoping 
that its popularity in spite of there being many competitors in the field 
(one or two, indeed, formidable) is after all a question of time. 


J. O. B. 


The Sntttt'llil&ta— One of the Oldost Canonical Books of the 
Buddhists, for the first time cdite<l in DevanSgari characters, by P. V, 
Bapat, M.A., Professor of PsH, Fergnsson College, Poona, etc. — First 
Edition — Poona, 1924. 8vo, )>p. 209. 

Every one who is interested in the study of raii and Buddhism will 
hail with delight a new edition of the oldest anthology of the Buddhists 
and thank Prof. Baiwt for the immense pains he has taken to make his work 
acceptable to scholars. The book consists of a very interesting historical 
Introduction, the Text of the SuttanipSta, a Commentarial Supplement 
and four useful Indexes. The Introduction leaves nothing to be desired : 
every appreciable aspect of the Snttan{]>u(a has been noticed and dealt 
with at full length, e.g,, its redation to the Pali literature and to Buddhism 
in general, its antiquity- the importance of its study, its authorship, its 
subject-matter, the classification of its snttas and their nomenclature, its 
language and style, versification, parallelisms and, lastly, a general survey 
of the whole work, which affords us a delightful glimpse into the Buddhist 
community in its primitive stage, the condition of Samanas and BrShmanas, 
the life of the monk, the life and philosophy of the Muni, ancient poetry 
and poetics, ancient geography of India, Buddhism in its ethical aspect 
and Nibbaoa. The emendation of the Toxt bears am]de testimony to the 
nnu paring labour and ])erseverance of the author. The copious parallels, 
quoted and referred to in the footnotes are exhaustively supplied not only 
from P4li literature but also from such extraneous works as tbe Rigveda, 
the MahSbharata, the Blutgavad (Ilti, the AvadSnafiataka, the DivyAvadana, 
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tho Lalitavistaray the Mahavastu^ the Ayarangasuttai the Uttarajjhaya- 
nasutta and the Suyagadanga, not excepting the famous * Manuscrit 
Dutreuil do Rhins/ and the English Bible. Besidesi quite a number 
of journalsi papers and books bearing on the subject find mention 
in the laboured footnotes^ which also include variants from different 
manuscripts. To facilitate the understanding of archaisms and teeming 
technicalities of the SuttanipSitai extracts from the Commentary have been 
very judiciously selected and appended to the work. The Indexes^ though 
not intended to be exhaustive^ have a value peculiarly their owiii dealing as 
they do with : (I) Proper names — subdivided into (i) persons, sects and 
peoplesj and (u) places, rivers, countries, mountains ; (II) similes and 
metaphor ; (III) Subjects and important words ; and (IV) the Ditthis. 

The publication of a chca]), easily available and masterly edition in 
Devanftgari of such a difficult work has not only eclipsed the reputation 
of the Pali Text Society but has completely revolutionized Oriental 
research and scholarship. Prof. Bapat has laid students of Pali under a 
deep debt of gratitude. His task has assuredly been not an easy one : for 
its glorious execution he has only to thank his own memory, erudition and 
devotion. There is not a (lage in tho present edition which does not be- 
8|)eak a careful and cautions handling. Prof. Bapat, let us assure him, 
need be in no uncertain mind as to bis rewanl, for tho rare scholarly 
qualities of the author, disclosed in this excellent edition of the Sutta- 
nipata, have gained for him a respect such as could be claimed by a 
Rhys Davids only. The more we shall have of such publications, the 
richer we shall be. 

SA1I.EX0AANATH MiTRA 


in World Politics by Taraknath Das, Ph. D., Published by 
B. W, riuebsch, Now York City, pp. Uo. Price §1-25. 

By copious <piotatioiis froiu English public men o£ different political 
schools and parties Dr. D.u has proved to the satisfaction of every critical 
reader that India’s part in shaping Britain’s aggressive foreign policy in 
Asia and Africa has not been inconsiderable. « India has been instrn- 
nental/’ says he, " in bringing sorrow and distress to Persia, Siam, China, 
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Aiftbisi Turkey and Mesopotamia. It is India’s duty to help these natione 
in that etmggle against imperialiim as well as to striYe to throw off her 
own bonds.” He assnres the oountries of Asia, Africa and America that 
India free will be to them a source of greater peace, strength and security 
than India in bondage. While he urges the Indian patriots not to confine 
their activities to India alone but to build up a strong foreign relation and 
to iwfce alliances with eastern countries like Egy^it, Persia, Afghanistan 
and China. 

The book is well-written and certainly thought-provoking. 

S. N. S. 





The Late Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu 





OUBSELYES 






<Dur$olt)c$ 


The Late Mb. Bhufeedbakath Bash. 

While going to the press wo were shocked to hoar 
of the death of Mr. Bhupondranath Basu. He died full of 
years and full of honours. As a public man of great versatility 
of character, Mr. Basu occupied a prominent place in Bengal 
and his death in quick succession to Sir A.sutosh Chowdhury 
and Sir Asutosh Mookcrjee will cast the shadow of a deep 
gloom all over the country and our University in particular. 
Free from trammels of office we feign hoped Mr. Basu would 
be able to place his never failing tact, his strong oommonsense 
and his unerring judgment at the disposal of his altua tnater 
but our expectations, like all human hopes, have been falsified. 
We hardly find words of comfort for Mrs. Basu who has lost 
three daughters, a son, a grandson and an ideal husband 
within so short a time. May his soul rest in peace. 

« * « 


Db. Bhaoabat Kuuae Goswaui. 

Our congratulations to Dr. Bhagabat Kumar Goswami, 
Sastri, M.A., Professor, Hughly College, who has just been 
admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy of this 
University. Dr, Sastri submitted two theses on “ The Bhakti 
Cult of India *’ and " Bhaktir Pr&n.” The Board of Examiners 
consisted of such eminent Orientalists as Professor Winternitz, 
Professor Sylvain Levi and Professor Julius Jolly. 
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PjaELIMINABY EXAMINATION IN LaW. 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 1,166 of whom 432 passed, 420 failed, 1 was expelled 
and 304 were absent. Of the successful candidates, 13 were 
placed in first class. 

• • « 


Intb&mbuiate Examination in Law. 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was G13 of whom 334 passed, 140 failed and 139 were absent. 
Of the successful candidates, 22 were placed in first class. 

• • « 


Final Examination in Law. 

The number of candidates registered for the Examination 
was 743 of whom 291 passed, 134 failed, and 318 were absent. 
Of the successful candidates, 16 were placed in first class. 

* « * 

The Mtmbnsingji Ballads. 

The following appreciations of Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen's 
Mymenaingh Balladt will, we trust, gladden the hearts of all 
those who are interested in the cause of learning in Bengal 
and in particular, the advancement of Post-graduate studies 
in Indian yernaculors : 

“ Easterx Bsncal Baluos : MrMBXSiKO : Bamtann Lahiri 
Research Fellowship Lectures for 1922*24 in two parts. 

In those two volumes Dr. DineshehandraSen has for the first time made 
available, both for English and for Bengali readers, ten typical ballads (gatha) 
sung by professional minstrels in the district of Mymeusingh. The words 
of the ballads have been taken down in writing from the lips of those 
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who sing them by one Chandrakumnr De, who has travelled into many 
out-of-the-way jJacesin East Bengal for this purpose. It was an 
extremely difficult task which he set himself ; he often found the profes- 
sional singers whom he approached unwilling to disclose to a stranger 
the text of these songSi which had been handed to them as a private family 
possession ; to recover the whole of a ballad he often had to make special 
journeys to several ditEereiit places and to consult a number of different 
singers; and throughout his work he was handicapped by ill-health. It 
is to be hoped that the collaboration between him and Dr. Sen will conti- 
nue and result in the preservation of many more of these ballads^ which 
are of immense value both to the student of folk-lore and to the philologist. 

The ballads mostly date from the 16th and 1 7 th centuries, and 
throw a flood of light on the social, religions and political condition of 
Eastern Bengal in those days. The first volume (Vol. I, Part 1) contains 
a valuable introduction by Dr. Sen, and an English translation (or more 
strictly a paraphrase) of the ten ballads. There is also a se])arate intro- 
duction to each balla<I. The second volume (Vol. I, Pai*t II) contains a 
Bengali introduction, the full Bengali text of each ballad, and a number 
of footnotes explaining obsolete words and provincialisms. There are 
eleven illustrations, and a literary map of Eastern Mymensingb. Embodied 
in some of the ballads are several interesting specimens of 'baramasi' 
poems — poems describing the twelve months of the year in relation to the 
experiences of the hero and hovoinc of the poem. The language through- 
out is the common village speech of the Mymensingh district, and is in 
delightful contrast to the aitilicial style of such writers as Bharatchandra, 
with its far-fetched concrits and high-sounding Sanskrit expressions. 

Great as Dr. Sen’s other services to the cause of Bengali literature 
have been, it is douhiful whether any of his previous works is a more 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Bengali life and thought than 
this collection of ballads, which, but for his enterprise and the praiseworthy 
efforts of his collaborator, would in all probability in the course of the 
next few years have been lost beyond recoveiy .— Onental Ltst^ 

Jan,—3farci, 1924. 

* ♦ * 

A writer needs more than merit in himself il nis work is to attract 
wide notice; his subject-matter must have a qiiality of general ap})eal. 
Probably no scholar alive in India to-day has such a record as Dr. Dines- 
chandra Sen, a record of jmtient, enthusiastic pioneer research, whose 
results have been valuable and full of interest. Fifty years ago, very little 
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was known, even by Bengalis of old Bengali literatpore, and if snob 
ignorance no longer prevails to>day, it is largely beeanse of one man who, 
in spite of poverty and obscure beginnings and ill-healtb, has toiled throngh 
nuny years to bring his own land’s history and literatnre to light. His 
jonmeyings should become a legend, and the Bengali imagination, 
oenturies hence, should see one figure eternally traversing the Gangetio 
plain, now beaten upon by the fierce sun as he makes his way across the 
red, deeply fissured fields of Vishnnpnr, now floating on the rain-swept 
riven of East Bengal. He has coaxed a cantious peasantry into opening 
their store of traditions and memories, and he has penuaded them to part 
with hundreds of old manuscripts that were stuffed into palm-leaf roofs 
or between bamboo raften. If he has not made a nation’s Mlads he has 
discovered a great many of them. If a small part of this service had 
been rendered to a better-known literature it would have made him famous. 
But Bengal is popularly supposed to have had no history ; and it has 
certainly been without the dramatic or catastrophic events which strike 
the imagination in the story of many laitds. Plassey, despite Nabin Sen’s 
song of lament over it, was not a disaster to Bengali arms though fought in 
Bengal. Agra and Lahore, Delhi and Seringapatam, evoke more romantic 
associations than Dacca or Murshidabad. Aurangaeb and Akbar, Vratap 
Singh and Tippu Saltan, mean a good deal even to a European ; but 
Lakshman Sen and Ilambir Singh mean nothing at all. 

Yet the roeords brought to light by Dr. Sen concern a population of 
fifty millions, who apeak as expressive and beautiful a language as then* 
is anywhere in India, and whose literature is a thing tliat Indians outside 
Bengal regard with pride, as an enrichment of their common heritage. 
That literatnre has been flowering with amazing exnberauce for nearly a 
centiiiy now ; and as the Bengali mind grows in consciousness of itself 
and its achievement, it must increasingly bo interested iu the beginnings 
of that achievement. In his latest book. Dr. Sen has reclaimed a whole 
province for scholarship and study, the Ijallads of the Mymensingh border- 
land. As we know, a debatable land, where races and interests meet and 
sometimes clash, has a vivid life which often takes on siwntaneous and 
vigorous expression. And the Mymensingh swamiw and spreading rivers, 
a refuge to fugitive kings and struggling indeiiendenoes, a region where 
Bengal and Assam, Aryan and Mongolian meet and merge, have sheltered 
through the centuries much more than moving and beautiful stories, A 
great deal of Bengal’s forgotten and neglected history lies hidden in these 
ballads.' 



■In Uv iqtfodaotion Dr. Sen telli liow his notioe wee firet dinwn Ijo 
the helhde. Nearly a doeen yean ago he wee intereeted by artiolee in jtfi 
oboaere and loeel magaainoi and on inquiry fonnd that they were Iqr ana. 
Chandra Kumar Oej a young man of no English eduoation, in frail health 
and wretchedly poor. He had been employed by a village grooeTf on a 
salary of one rupee (sixteen pence) a months but was dismissed on the 
plea at incompetence and inattention.” Probably the employer had roaeon 
tor his action, for the boy was dreaming of his own country and her past- 
He got new work, this time munificently paid by two rupees a month, the 
work of a rent-collector; he had to tiavel widely, and during his travels 
heard the old ballads. Dr. Sen persuaded Calcutta University to employ 
him ; and by an expenditure of fifty rupees a month tor three yean over 
17,000 lines of Old Bengali poetry have been recovered. Dr. Sen exultantly 
remarks : 

” I would not have been more pleased if these lines were, all gold, llie 
songs, perfectly artless, written mostly by Hindu and Muhammadan 
peasants, often show the real heart of poetry, and some of them at least, 
1 believe, will rank next only to the most beautiful of the Vaisnava SQUg< 
in our literature.'' 

He has found European scholars who share his enthusiasm. If other 
friends, both in England and Bengal, renew the charge that his enthusiasm 
for what is old is often like the uncritical joy of a man madly in love, he 
is unmoved. The cliarge is familiar to him, and he puts it by with a 
smile. The mass of work that he has now brought forward is too large 
for hasty assessment, and even on a first view much of it is manifestly 
poorer than he thinks it. lint among these ballads are some tales so simple 
and appealing that they need only a more cunning literary presentation 
to win recognition outside Bengal. And Dr. Sen, throughout his long and 
successful career as discoverer, has never done his land greater service than 
by saving these stories that would so soon have faded out from the world. 

~W# Times Literarj/ Supplement^ 7th August t9S4. 

m 


Parie^ lOtk Aprils I9id. 

Mt max Feieud, 

I am eorry I oould not answer earlier your lovely letter, dated IQth 
January, 1944. I am growing more and more busy day by day since my 
^m ing back home. Still I chsrishcd the hope of reading all your Ballads 
bsfevc writing you, and I kept them foilhfuHy on my desk all the ,ti|ne. 
Hut I had to content myself with the first one and with yci^r 
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rnlradootion. - To-day I ami on the eve of Buter vaeationot and I am 
oonfident I can now make time to enjoy a fall reading of yonr deleotable 
work. Bat I have read enough of it to anticipate the pleasure I can derive 
from it. Tour enthnsiasm at the discovery was f ally justified. Yonr 
Eastern Bengal, yon are so proad of, is posit ively an earthly replica of 
India’e hanian, a paradise of vegetation, sky, run ning water, a sporting 
place of Apsaiases and Ghmdharvas, and yon are another Narada coming 
to the world to repose above these celestial beauties, and in a way how 
attractive I This is the wonder of art that, owing to yon, 1 could in the 
sad, doll, dim days of winter dream of a blue sky, of lovely rivers, of 
evergreen woods, of couples of lovers wandering amidst the wild beasts, 
indifferent to all dangers, raptured by their mutual love. 

There is one dark side, the news you give me about your bad health. 
It may be that after such an unceasing strain of labour you had to suffer 
from a nervous depression. Even before I could meet you, I could guess 
that you are working in a constant strain of imagination and passion 
which overtaxes your bodily strength. I know that no sacrifice is of 
account to you for the love of your country. But India has not such 
a plenty of worthy worshippers that the loss of one of them may be in- 
different. The work that you can do no one else can do or will do. 
Think of it and keep yourself ready for more work. This is a friend's wish 
and prayer. 

Rnt do not miss to send me a word that you are feeling better, and 
stronger, that you are recovering after this tremendous shock. 


Believe me, my dear friend. 

Ever yours, 
Sylvain Livi 


Diak Six, 

Thank you very much for your kindness in sending me the first 
volume of your Mymeusingh Ballado. My sister and myself (she is my 
interpreter in English) have read it with great intereet. The subject 
it deals with touches all mankind ; the differences with European stories 
are due to reasons which are much more social thac racial. The good 
asthetic taste that is felt in most of these ballads is also one of the 
cbaraoteristics of popular imagination in many of our Weetern countries : 
** Womeder Wehmuth ” as a beautiful song of Goethe's, put into musio 
by Beethoven, expresses it “ The Pleasure of Tears." 
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It ii true that with ua French people, the people of Gaol, it reaote 
againat thie with our hold and hoieterone joyful legends. Is there bom 
of this kind of thing in Indian literature? 1 was speoially ddightad 
with the tonohing story of Madina whioh although only two oentuim 
old, is an antique beauty and a purity of sentiment which art has tendered 
fiuthfnlly without changing it. Chandrarati is a very noble story and 
Mahna, Kanka and Lila are charming (to mention only these ones). 

The patient researches of Mr. Chandra Kumar Do and your precions 
collaboration with him have brought to the historical science a valuable 
contribution to its efforts to solve the problems of popular liteiarycreations. 
From where have these great primitive epics and ballads come ? It seems 
very likely that they have always come from some poetic genius whose 
invention has struck the popular imagination. But the question is how 
much people deform his idea in putting it into the shape in whioh we 
find it? Which is the part of the collaboration of the multitude in 
this work of re-casting, which is continuous and spontaneous ? Barely 
has any om had the happy opportunity to seia an epic as one might say 
on the lips of the people who have given birth to it before writing had 
fixed it in some shape as you and Mr. Chandra Kumar have succeeded 
in doing in this case. I congratulate you sincerely for this beautiful 
work and I ask you, dear Sir, to believe in my high esteem and admiration.* 

d/* March, 1994. Roiiaih Roij.and 

* • • • 

The Third Oriental Conference. 

We have been requested to publish the following : 

Su YsmcATMA Vilas, 
Nadu Stubt, Mtlabou, 
Maoxas. 

The third session of the All-India Oriental Conference will be held 
in Madras during the Christmas holidays. His Excellency the Governor 
of Madias will open the Conference. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Oanganath 
Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, has 
accepted the Presidentship of the Conference. 


> Trandattd bj Captoin PaUrel, B.B. 



XitI OALQUTPA UVUW (wiT. 

The Contann^ will last for thraa 4aja> Vk^pon dbrod lor pratenfa* 
taoii^ to, tba Coofoniioo qinat naoh tba Saqf^turj tb* )*t No^imiber 
/ipik. 4 Inivf^uiiqinarjr of tha paper* iqJioating oalieDt vlioald 

bp aank akmg with kho papers. These aniamariee will be paUiehedi it the 
paper ahonld be aeeepted, for preaentatioQ to the members of the Ckmler- 
aope for faeility of diaeassion. The time allowed for eaoh paper would be 
only fifteen minnte*. Seholata intereated in the work of the Confarenoe are 
invited to take part and submit their papers to the underaigoed before the 
said date. 


S. Kribhnaswahi AiyAKOAa, 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


1. ANCIENT INDIA 


1. CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Rl. Al. 

Rig Vedic India by Abinaschandra Das, M.A., 

Fh.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 616 ... ... 10 8 

[The work is an attempt to find out the ago of the 
culture as depicted in the Rig Veda, examined in the 
light of the results of modern geological, archspological, 
and ethnological investigations and drawn from a com- 
paratife study of the early civilisations of the Deccan, 

Babylonia and Assyria, Phcciiicia, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and Pre-historic Eiiro|)e.] 

Culture and Kultur Race Origins or the Past 
Unveiled, by H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at- 
Law. Demy 8vo. pp. 158 ... ... 3 12 

[Besides othep* cognate matters, the book generally 
deals with race-origins, race-developments, and race- 
movements, and differentiates, not only Iwtween Bar- 
liarous Races and Culture-Races, but also between Bar- 
Ibarous Races that were or are civilised and those that 
were or are uncivilised.} 

Canmchael Lecturas, 1918 (Ancient Indian 
History, B. 0. 660 to 825), by Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., P.A.S.B. Demy 
8vo. pp.230 ... — ‘ 

[The aomewhet negleeted, altliou(;:h a most im- 
portuit, period of Indian history, which immedi^ly 
praoeded the rise of the Mauiyan power, hu ^n de^t 
with in this Wane. The work throws valuable light 
on various esneete of the political and cultural history 
of the period, inelnding a lucid rimmi of Ae story of 
the penetiWon of Aryan culture into the Deccan and 
into l^atii India.] 
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Ancient Indian Numinnatict (Cannichael Lec- 
tures, 1921), by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, 

M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Demy 8ro. pp. 241 4 14 

[A nimble eontribntion to the study of the 
qoeetion, with its bearings on Ancient Indian political 
and onltniid Histoiy.] 

The Evolution of Indian Polity, by B. Shama 

Sastri, B.A., Fh.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 192 ... 6 0 

[Containing a connected history of the growth 
and devdopmeht of political institutions in India, 
coni|»ied mainly from the Hindu Sistms. The author 
being the famous discoverer and translator of the 
KtmbUiya ArtkaiUttra, it may be no exaggeration to 
call him one of the authorities on Indian Polity.] 

Sodal Organization in North-East India, in 
Buddha’s time, by Richard Pick (translated 
by Sisirkamar Maitra, M.A., Fh.D.) Demy 
8vo. pp. 896 ... .... ... 7 8 

[The German work of R. Pick is a masterly study 
of the social and cultural life of India of the JStakas. 

Dr. Maitra's English translation does the fullest justice 
to the origiml, which is hereby made accessible to those 
who do not re^ German.] 

Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India, 
by Nareschandra Sen, M.A., D.L. Demy 8to. 
pp. 109 ... ... .. ... 1 8 

[In this book the author traces the sources of 
Ancient Indian Law with reference to the environ- 
ments in society and deals with matters regarding , 

legal conceptions historically, initiating a somewhat 
new method, mainly following the one indicated by 
Ihering with reference to Roman Ijaw, in the study of 
problems of Hindu Law.] 

Pditical History of Anciont India (JStom. the 
Accession of Parikshit to the extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty) by Hemohandra Raychau- 
dhuri, M.A., Fh.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 874 ... 4 0 

[Dr. Raiohaudhuri's work in the domain of Indology 
is charaoterised by a rare sobriety and by a constant 
reference to orinnal sonroee, and this makes hie eoatri- 
bntions speeially valuable. We have here probably the 
first attempt on scientific lines to outline the political 
history of India of the Pn-Buddhistie periM from 
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about the 10th Ceututy B. C. and the work is one of 
great importanoe to Indian history.] 

AiKSmt Romic Chronology, by H. Bruco 

Hannah, Bar-at-Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 60 ... 1 8 

[The book deals with the method of embodying some 
original researohes of Mr. H. B. Hannah in the domain 
of chronology and computation of time in Ancient 
^ ^ other connected matters^ the process 

being shewn through various internal evidences.] 

nre-Historic India, by Fanchanan Mitra, M.A. 

DemySvo. pp. 326 ... ... 6 0 

[One of the pioneer works on Indian pre-history 
by a young Indian scholar, who is well-posted in the 
latest work in this subject.] 

« 

Intematumal Law and Customs in Andent 
India, by Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 161 ... ... 4 0 

[In this interesting book the author demonstrates 
the elaborate code of International Law and military 
usages which existed in Ancient India, and a cursory 
glance will show that the Ancient Indian usage in 
this matter was much more ' elaborate and much 
more humane than that followed by all nations 
of antiquity and even by nations of Modern Europe.] 

Economic Condition of Ancient India, by J. N. 

Samaddar, B.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 165 ... 3 U 

A brilliant study, which embodies a reconstruction 
of economic dalta and of economic theories in Ancient 
India from treatises and from scattered references in 
early Hindu and Buddhist literature- This is the hrst 
systematic attempt to deal with this im|)ortant sub- 
ject. The author in course of his six lectures lays 
bare to us the underlying spirit and principles of the 
great Hindu Civilisation. He has tanght us ^ to look 
not merely at the actions of the Ancient Indians and 
their glonons achievements in the domains of Econo- 
mics and Politics but he has unfolded the environ- 
ments in which they were wrought, the ^ motives which 
impelM them and the ambition which inspired^ them.| 

The book has been highly praised by Dr. Sylvain Levi, 

Dr. Jolly, Prof. Winternitz, Sir John Bucknill, Dr. A. 

Marshail, Prof. Hopkins, Prof. Telang, Dr. Keith and 
many other distinguished savants. 
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Some Gmtributioii of Sooth Indie to Indian 
Cultore I 7 B. Eriahnaswiftni Aiyengar, HA., 

Fh.D. Demy 8m pp. 46Q ... ... 6 

[The eontribotion of the Dnvidian mtelleot under , 

Aiynn guidanee, to genend eultnn of Hindu India is 
the famnating topio which our author, an acknowledged 
authority of South Indian hietory, brings before the 
mt.] 


2. REUGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

l^ton of Buddhutic Thought Bev. S. 

Tamakami. Boyal 8to. pp. 871 ... 16 0 

*[The book presents in a comprehensive though 
short form a complete view of Boddhisti» Philosophy, 
both of iJie MahSySna and HinaySna Schools.] 

Prdegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philo- 
so|Ay, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. Boyal 
8yo. pp. 48 ... ... ... 1 8 

[The book embodies the results of a scientific en- 
quiry by the author, from the historical standpoint, 
into successive stages in the genesis and increasing 
organic complexity of a system of thought in India, 
supposed to have evolved out of a nucleus as afforded 
by the diseoursee of Gautama, the Buddha.] 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of 
Indian Buddhism, by Byukan Eimura.^ Sup. 

Boyal 8vo. pp. 80 ... ... ... 8 0 

[It ie a comprehensive manual of charts, giving an 
explicit idea of Uie Buddhist doctrines, as promulgated 
in diverse ways by diverse Buddhist Philosophers.] 

The History of Pire-Bnddhistic Indian Philo- 
st^ihy, by B. M. Banu^ M.A., D.Lit. Boyal 
8vo. pp. 468 ... ... ... 10 8 

[The book gives a clear exposition of the origin and 
STOwth of Indian Philosophy from the Vedas to the 
Buddha, and sedcs to establish order out of chaos— to 
qvtematise the teachings of the various pre-Buddhistio 
sages and seers, scattered in Vedio literature (Vedas, 
BiShmaqaa, Upanishads) and in the wo^ of the Jsinas 
the Ajlvikas and the Buddhists.] 


o « 
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**^^??*x*^***?*“P*^ '»y ® Barua»M.A., 
D.Lit,, and S. N. Mitra, M.A. Demy 8vo. 

pp.820 ... ... ' 

** ••• ••• 

edition of the Dutreuil de Rhine Kharofthi 
*’;® Ohammapada, of which an edition wae 
poblishcd Journal Jsiatique in 1897 by M. Sdnart. 
The joint-^editoTB have reconstructed whole passages 
from minute fragments not utilised by M. Senart, 
and they have brought in the results of their vast 
uxA deep Pali studies in establishing the text. The 
importance of the Dhatnwapada as a world classic need 
not be emphasised too much. In the introductory 
essay, there is an able study of the question of the 
literaiy history of this work. 


Studies in Vedantism (Pmiiohmid Boychand 
Studentship^ 190 by . Erishnachandra 
Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 82 ... 

[It is a treatise dealing on Vedantic lines intended 
to bring out the relations of the system to modern 
philosophical systems.] 

The Study of Patanjali {Griffith Memorial Prize^ 
1916) f by S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Fh.D. 
Domy 8vo. pp. 209 ... 

[Here we have an account of the Yoga system of 
thought, as contained in the Yot/a Snfrax of Patanjali, 
accoraing to the interpretations of Vyisa, Vacaspati 
and VijnSna Bhik^u, with occasional references to the 
views of other systems by an acknowledged authority 
on Hindu Philosophy.] 


Jivatman in the Brahma Sutras, by Abhaykumar 
Guha, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8m pp. 285 ... 

[It is a comparative treatise on the Jivatman as 
described in the Braima Sutntg, based on 15 original 
commentaries and on numerous other works, philosophical, 
religious, scientific, and literary, of the East and the 
West. In deducing his ‘ conclusions, the author has 
folly the tUtras in the light of the commen- 

taries of the different Schools and has treated of the 
VdCnta from a standpoint hitherto ^untouched by 
Boholan.] 
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Early History of the VaishnaTa Sect, by 
Hemohandn Bayohaudhuri, MA., Ph.D. 

Demy Syo. pp. 166 ... ^ 6 18 

[The book oonteine meteriale for a oonneoted 
hiatoiy of VaishDavism from the Vedie timee to the 
age of the nurly Tamil AoCtyas who laid the foun- 
dation of the on Vaiahnava Sohool. The author 
takea into eonaideration only worka of proved antiquity 
and epigtaphical reoorda. Hia method of treatment m 
atriotly amentifie, and he oomea to a number of 
intereating oonoluaiona, among which ia the eatabliahment 
of the hiatorio peraondity of Vlandeva-Kriahna and the 
determination of the dootrinea of the old BhSgavato 
aect.] 

A Short History of the Mediaeval School of 
lullwn Logic {Ch’ifftth Memorial Frize^ 1907), 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Satiscbandra Vidya- 
bhusban, H.A., Pb.D. Boyal 8vo. pp. 209... 7 8 

[The two principal ayatema of the Medimval School 
of Indian Logic, vis., the Jaina Logic and the Bnddbiat 
Logie, have mn thoroughly expounded here by bring- 
ing together a maaa of information derived from 
aeveial rare Jaina Manuaeripta and Tibetan xylogmpha 
hitherto inaccmible to many. In the appendicea a abort 
and general hiatory of the IJniveraity of Nftlanda and the 
Boyu Univeraity of Vikramfila haa alao been given.] 

A History of Indian Logic by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Satischandra Yidyabhushan, M.A., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 690 ... ... 16 0 

[A monumental work. Dr. VidySbhnaana haa 
given here a detailed account of the ayatem of NySya, 
and baa left no aouroe of information, whether Branma- 
nical, or Buddhiat (Indian and Tibetan), or Jaina, 
untapped. The hiatory ia brought down from the days 
of the Vedaa to the 19th century, and ia full of facta 
well diapoaed and lucidly aet forth. 

The author did not live to aee the publication of a 
work which ia anre to make hia name immortal in the 
annala of Indology.] 

Adwaitabad (Bengali), by Kokileswar Sastri 

Yidyaratna, M.A. ^yal 8yo. pp. 288 ... 8 0 

[In the preaent work the autlior haa mven an 
admirable exporition of the Vedantic thiwry of 
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Adwaitavada in all its different aspeots. The work 
consists of five chapters. In the first chapter, the nature 
of filirgnn Brahma and its relation to the world and the 
individual souls have been discnssed and Sankara has 
been absolved from the charge of Pantheism. In 
Chapter II the nature of the individual Beings and 
Selves has been disouseed. The fact that the Sankara 
school has not resolved the ' Individual ' into qualities 
and states has been carefully examined. In Chapter 
111 the author thoroughly aiscusses the doctrine of the 
* Unreality of the Universe ' and has attempt^ 
to prove that the Sankara school has not abolished 
the reality of the world. Chapter IV discusses 
the ethical theory, individual freedom, the Brahma- 
Sfikhyfitkdra, the 'contemplation of the Beauti* 
fnl ' and the final salvation in the transcendental 
goal. Here the relation between Kama and Jnaaa 
has been well brought out and bears the impress of 
originality. In Chapter Y, an attempt has been made 
to trace the mfiydvdda of Sankar's school to the Rig 
Veda as its original source.') 


3. ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

Rigveda Hynns (with the commentary of 

8 ftya 9 a) Demy Svo. pp. 134 ... ... 2 18 

Manu Smriti, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gansanath Jha, M.A., D.Utt., G.I.E., 


Vol. 

I. 

Fart 

I Boyal Svo. pp. 266 

CBS 

6 

0 

IS 

I. 

If 

IT 

IS 

II 

.. 274 

■ as 

6 

0 

II 

11 . 

II 

1 

II 

II 

.. 297 

■ ■ • 

6 

0 

II 

II. 

II 

II 

II 

II 

.. 204 

BBS 

6 

0 

II 

III. 

II 

1 

II 

II 

,. 273 

BBS 

6 

0 


[It ifl a tFansIation of the laws of Manu with the 
CM>inmentary of Medbfttithi— -decidedly supenor to 
Mandalik’e edition and Oharpure’s work. The present 
edition has been compiled with the help of several 
manuscripts obtained from various places, setting forth 
textual, explanatorv, and comparative notes in quite a 
novel and intelligible manner.] 
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InscriptioDS of Asoka, by Frpf. D. B. BhandAr- 
kar, M.A., Ph.D., and S. If. Majumdar, M.A. 

Sup. Boyal 8yo. pp. 104 - ... ... 4 4 

[Thevirioiu texts of the took, pilkr and other 
inscriptionB are given in parallel lines to enable the 
student to oompare the different readings at a glanee.] 

Bhda Samliita. Boyal 8to. pp. 282 ... 0 0 

[It contains the oomplete text of the BkeU 
SamXitS, one of the most ancient and valuable treatises 
on Indian Medicine.] 


II. HISTORY 

1. INDIA (MEDI/EVAL AND MODERN) 

Siva Chhatrapati Surendranath Sen, M.A,, 

Fh.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 284 ... ... 4 14 

[A translation ctf the oldest systematic biography 
in Marathi of the great Maratha hero, the Sabhitad 
Balkar, with extracts from Ckituu and SiKadigvijaj/a 
with explanatory notes.] 

*Adiniiii8trative System of the Marathas by 
Surendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 658 ... ... ... ... 12 0 

[It is an exhaustive account of the polity that 
prevailed during the centuries of Maratha domination. 

Dr. Sen has closdy studied the available original 
sources and this work is uudoubtedly the most valuable 
contribution on Maratha administrative system that 
has yet appeared in English.] 

Bengal in the Sixteenth Century, by J. N. 

Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) Sup. Boyal 8to. 

pp. 191 ... ... ... 2 18 

[It is a historical review of the social and economic 
condition of Bengal in the Sixteenth Century of the 
Christian etsi— the renaissance in Bengal— in the light 
of the bets set forth in contemporary Bengali literature 
in historical records, and writings of European 
travellers in Bengal.] 

# 

* Ouf of gfocXr. i roviooA odition » in the jpnio. 
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India in the Seyenteenth Century, by J. N. 
Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) Demy 8vo. 
PP- 262 

[The condition of India in resist of its political, 
social, and economic aspects, in the early years of' the 
BMt India Company, has been described in this volume 
with the help of the narratives of European travellers 
and foreign observers who were drawn to this land by 
their love of adventure, the fascination of romance, 
and the call of the East.] 

Documants and Extracts illustrative of the 
British Period of Indian History, Demy 
8vo. pp. 474 

[This volume puts together in a compendious form 
a few of the more important documents which tend to 
throw light on the British period of Indian History 
with special reference to the times of Warren Hastings, 
Cornwallis, and Wellesley, the three Governors General, 
with whose names particularly the rise and progress of 
British power in the East is most intimately connected. 
It traces at the same time chronologically through 
these documents the successive stages in the constitu- 
tional development of British authority in India.] 

HuUnrical Records of Baroda by Rai Bahadur 
B. A. Gupte, R.Z.S. (with annota* 

tions). Royal 8vo. pp. 153 

[Compiled from original Maratlia documents, 
which throw a side-light on the transactions of the 
Hon’ble East India Comiiany’s Oflicers, offer glimpses 
of the Baroda administration, describe the Poona 
politics daring the last of the Maratha Empire, 

and record the working of the almost nominal sway of 
the of Satara. Profusely illustrated.] 

*Eiiglaiid*s Works in India 

Ingriij (Bengali Edition). Crown 8to. 
pp. 200 ••• ••• 

I A Bengali version of ‘ England’s Work in India ’ 
by FSlidit ’Atrakumar Kaviratna and Prof. Jogindra- 
nath Samaddar.l 

BhSiate Ingiftj (Devanagri £dn.) 

•Tmt Book. 
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2. ISLAM. 

A History of Islamic People, by S. Khuda 
Bukhsh, B.O.L., Bar-at-Law. Demy 
8vo. 'pp. 177 

[TraDBlated from the German of Dr. Weils’ Ge- 
tehiehte der idamUi^hen Fdlker-^ descriptive account 
of Mohammad and the Qura’n, as also of the Caliphate. 
The conflict of ideas in early Arabdom, the narrowness 
of early Arabic rationalism and the evointion of Islamic 
culture on a broad and humanitarian liasis during the 
time of the Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad is described 
with the skill of an artisti and altogether the book 
forms a most fascinating introduction to the mentality 
and general outlook of Islam in the first few centuries 
of its history.] 

*The Orient under the Caliphs, by 8. Khuda 
Bukhsh, M.A., B.C.L., Bar-at-Law 

[Translated from von Kremer’s KnliurgesvAiehte 
des OrienU. The book deals not with the dry and 
wearisome details of military o|)eration8, nor does it 
concern itself with court intrigucsi but opening with 
an account of the death of the Prophet and the 
trouble that arose over the question of succession, gives 
in a vivid, and delightful style an account of all that 
was of enduring value in Islam or Islamic civilisation.] 


III. LAW. 

Effect of War on Contracts {Onauth Nawth 
Deb Prize, 1917), by Prafullaohandra Ghosh, 
M.A., B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 162 

[The book describee at length the changes brought 
about by the last European War in the commercial 
and financial relations of nations and individuals.] 

Trading with the Enemy {Onauth Nauth Ddt 
Prize, 1918), by A. C. Gupta, M.A., B.li. 
Demy 8to. pp. 14i9 

[The volume deals with the general principles of 
the law (aceoiding to the English Common Law) of 
Trading with the Enemy to wbieh the last Buropean 
War lent interest and prominence.] 

• Ou< <if rtocJr. 
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l^al AqiwcU of Strikot (Otumth Nauth Deb 
Frige, 1919), by Frabodhohandra Ofaosh, 
MA., B.L. Demy 8to. pp. 61 

[In the opinion of the author, conoerted move* 
ments of labour analogous to strikes are as old aa 
histoiy itself. In dealing with the history of strikes 
hOi therefore, traces their origin and course, not only 
from a legal point of view but also from a historical 
stedpoint and discusses the remedial measures in the 
light of the condition of labour in other countries.] 

Occupancy Right — Its History and Incidents 
(Onauth JNauth Deb PHze)^ by Radharaman 
Mookerjee, R.L. Vakil (Calcutta High 
Court), Author of the Law of Benami. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 436 

[The work contains a history of Land Tenure in 
India from the earliest Vedic age down the modern 
times and traveises practically most of the important 
and relevant portions of the Bengal Tenancy Act aa 
explained in the leading cases on the subject, and 
indicates 'the basic principles thereof not done in any 
other previous publications.] 

Position of Woman in Hindu Law, by Dwarka 
Nath Mitra, M.A., D.Ii. Demy 8vo. pp. 758 

[The book traces historically the various stages in 
the development of the position of women in Hindu 
Law.] 

The Theory of Adoption {Jogendrachandra 
Ohosh Prize, I.V0.9), by Pandit Durvasula 
• Sriram Sastri. Deray Svo. pp. 59 

[It discusses the origin and merits of the theory of 
adoption in a Hindu family.) 

Separation of Executive and Judicial Func- 
tions by 11. N. Gilchrist, H.A, Demy Svo. 
pp. 244 

• Leading Cases, Part I, Hindu Law. Royal 
Svo. pp.,245 
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* Leading Cases, Part II, lluhammadan Law. 

Bioyal 8vo. pp. 171 ... ... 1 0 

* Ditto Part III, Land Tenures, Land 

Revenue and Prescription. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 163 ... ... ... 1 0 

* Leading cases. Part IV, Law of Transfer inter 

vivos. Royal 8vo. pp. 108 ... ... 1 0 

* Ditto Part V, English Law of Real 

Property and Law of Intestate and Testa- 
mentary Succession in British India. Royal 

8vo. pp. 108 ... ... ... 10 

* Ditto Part VI, Equity and Trust. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 170 ... ... 1 4 

* Ditto Part VII, Law of Contracts 

and Torts. Royal 8vo. pp. 227 ... 1 8 

* Ditto Part VIII, Law of Evidence, 

Civil Procedure and Limitation. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 89 ... ... ... 1 0 

* Ditto Part IX, Law of Crimes and 

General Principles of C. P. Code. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 102 ... ... ... 1 0 

* Supplementary cases on — 

Hindu Law, Part I. Royal 8vo. pp. 146 ... 0 12 

Ditto Part II „ „ „ 130 ... 1 8 

Muhammadan Law „ „ „ 69 ... 0 6 

Land Tenures and Prescription. Royal 

8vo. pp. 97 ... ... 1 0 

Transfer of Property. ■ Royal 8vo. pp. 96 ... 0 8 

Real Property. Royal 8vo. pp. 23 ... 0 6 

Law of Contracts and Torts. R<^al 8vp. pp. 27 0 8 

Evidence and Civil Procedure. Royal 8vo. pp. 104 1 0 

Limitation. Royal 8vo. pp. 37 ... ... 0 8 

Law of Crimes „ „ „ 141 ... 10 
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IV. ECONOMICS, &c. 

Factory Legislation in India, by J. 0. Kydd, 

M.A. Boyal 8vo. pp. 198 

[This pablication discussefi the conditions and terms 
of employment oE factory labour by tracing a history 
of the Indian Factory Acts since 1802.] 

Regulations of Jail Labour, &c. Demy 8yo. 

pp* 14l ■■■ •.* 0 0 

[This booklet presents Government opinion on the 
subject of Jail Industries in British India, with 8i)ecial 
reference to their comiietition with similar industries 
carried on by private enterprises.] 

History of Police Organisation in India. Demy 

8vo. pp. 53 ... ... 0 12 

[The book shows how from its earliest stages the 
working of the Police has eonie up to what it is to-day 
and what jiart it plays in establishing order in the 
society and what further improvements it recjuires for 
the betterment of social relationship.] 

Economic Causes of Famines in India {Bee* 
resvoar Mitter Medals 1905), by Satischandra 
Kay, M.A. Demy. 8vo. pp. 85 ... 4 4 

[The causes of famine and remedies against it have 
been elaborately discussed in this book and a statistical 
information adduced shewing the financial effect of 
the calamity and its relation to mortality. The author 
shows by facts and arguments as also hy quoting 
several extracts from oflicial reconls that true remedies 
lie in the hands of Government.] 

Self-Government and the Bread Problem, by 

Capt. J. W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) (Board) 

Demy 8vo. pp. 128 ... ... 1 8 

Do. (Cloth) Demy Svo. pp. 128 1 11 

[Tlie fandnmental fact dealt with in this book is 
that industrial proitrciss having rendered very great 
080 of nnskiiled labour posaible. the foundation of a 
eo-opemtivo organisation might be laid with the young 
to their own immense advantage. The book solves 
problems of the greatest moment to the State.] 
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Nonloo-operatibn and the Bread PiroUem by 
dapt. J. W. Petayel, B.E. (Retd.) Demy 
Syo. pp. 23 ... ... * ... 0 0 

[lo thii traatise the author presents his views with 
cesatd to economio organisation and shows how it oaa 
help industrial development of the oountiy befitting 
the masses,] 

Man and Machine Power in War and Recmi- 
stmction^ by Gapt. J. W. Petavel* B.E. 

(Beid.) ]^my 8vo. pp. 164 ... ... 1 8 

[In this book the author has tried to solve the 

great poverty problem by showing how the economic 

condition of the country can be improved by roaohine* 
power, only when individuals, for whose benefit it is 
applied, co.operate and how man-power serves little 
purpose without the aid of machine-power.] 

Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its 
Remedies, by Satischandra Bay, M.A. Royal 
8yo. pp. 498 ... ... ... 7 0 

[It treats of Indian economic problems in one of 
their asiiects, the materials being collected from old 
and inaccessible Blue Books, proceedings of Legis- 
lative Councils, and Government Ke|iort8 and Publica- 
tions. The compilation is designed to be a source-book 
and guide for students of Indian Economics. ] 

Land Revenue Administration in India, by 

Satisobandra Ray, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 142 2 13 

[Compiled from red-letter reports of the five major 
provinces of India revised by the Governments. The 
book deals with matters of immense interest to a great 
majority of the population of India. Apart from its 
purely financial asjiect, the book is of great importance 
from the social and political point of view.] 

Lectures on Indian Railway Economics,, by S. 

C. Ghosh. Part I, Demy 8vo. pp. 72 ... 1 8 

Do. Part II, „ „ „ 98 ... 3 0 

Do. Part III, „ „ „ 166 ... 3 0 

[The book reviews the ^neral rnilww policy in India 
and in addition to a detailed history of the working of 
Railways deals with every particular connected with 
the Railway System.] 
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V. PHILOSOPHY. 

Rl. A. 

nukMophical Currents of Pkesent Day, by Stein 
(translated by Sisirkumar Maitra, M.A., 

Ph.D.) Vol. I. Royal 8vo. pp. 250 ... 4 8 

Do. Vol. II. „ „ „ 162 ... 4 8 

[Translated from the well-known work of Stein.] 

Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Hiralal 

Haidar, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 67 ... 3 12 

[The theory advanced in this book provides a ** 

philosophical foundation for the empirical fact of mul- 
tiple personality. It also explains what the * subliminal 
self ' of man is. The real theory of Hegel has thus 
been interpreted in this publication. It really 
strikes out a fresh line of thought by which a new 
meaning has been attached to the usual British 
interpretation of Hegel.] 

Socrates, Vol. I (in Bengali : illustrated), by 

Rajanikanta Guha, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 584 5 0 

[The author, as a preliminary to the study of 
the life and thought of the great Greek philosopher, 
gives in this volume a detailed account of Greek 
life and culture instituting interesting comparison 
with . the life of the Ancient Aryans in India. The 
autlior is one of the few Indians who has a fami- 
liarity with Greek authors in the original, and this 
work may be said to be the most authentic work in 
Bengali on ancient Greek civilisation.] 


VI. LANGUAGES AND UTERATURE. 


1. GRAMMARS, &c. 


* Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Dhatukosh. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 255 

* Do. do. (Bengali Edn.) Demy 

8vo. pp. 246 

*Bslftvatftro or an Elementary Pali Grammar. 
Demy Sto. pp. 168 

A fiivmiiMwav of the Tibetan Language, by 
H. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at>Law. Royal 
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B«. A. 

Engliih-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Dawsam- 

dup Eazi. Boyal Svo. pp. 1003 ... 16 0 

Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.>Col. D. C. 

Phillott, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Boyal 

Syo. pp. 949 ... ... ... 14 0 

[Perhaps the largest and most compcndions grammar 
of Flsrsian in existence. It is written by one who is a 
recognised anthority on Persian.] 

Sabda-sakti-Pirakasika by Pandit Jagadisa 
■x Tarkalankara, Part I. Demy 8vo. pp. 158 ... 1 6 

Sdections from Avesta and Old Persian. First 
Series, Part I, by I. J. S. Taraporetrala, B. A., 

Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 255 ... ... 6 0 

Arranged on a most convenient plan — the text in 
roman letters, with a literal English translation on 
the page opposite, each text and translation being 
followed by elaborate lingaistie and other notes— -the 
book is intended primarily for students of Sanskrit. 

No finished Sanskritist can do without some 
acquaintance with Avestan, and Dr. Taraporewala’s 
book, already adopted for class work in several 
European Universities, is by far the best clirestomathy 
of Avesta. The Selections have been highly praised 
by distinguished scholars like Profs. Rapson, Alfred 
Hillebrandt, L. D. Barnett, Otto Jasiierson, J. Jolly, ‘ 

F. O. Schrader, A. B. Keith, Hermann Jacobi, Dr. F. 

W. Thomas, Sir George A. Grierson, Bev. Father R. 
Zimmermann, etc., etc. 

2. BENGALL 

History of Bengali Language^ by Bijaychandra 

Majumdar, B.A., B.L. i^my 8vo. pp. 318 7 0 

[The book gives a sketch, in broad outline, of the 
origin of the Bengali Language and the varioos 
influences — ^linguistie, ethnic, social — that shaped 
and moulded its earlier history.] 

History of Bengali Language and Literature, by 
Bai BahadurDineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Liitt. 

Demy 8to. pp. 1067 ... ... 16 12 

[A comprehensive view of the development of the 
Bengali Language and Literature from the earli^ 
times down to 1850. This book has very little aflBnity 
with the author’s epoch-making ' Bengali work on the 
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same subpect, the arrangement adopted in the present ^ 

work being altogether new and the latest facts, not 
anticipated in the Bengali tieatiFe, having been 
incorporated in it. It has been accepted by orientalists 
everywhere as the most complete and authoritative 
work on the subject. The l^ok is illustrated by 
many pictures including five coloured ones.*] 

Bengali Ramayanas, by Rai Bahadur Dines- 
chandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 336 ... ... ... 7 8 

[In this book the author advances certain theories 
regarding the basic materials upon which the Epic of 
Valmiki was built and the ideals presented therein as 
also the sources of the Bengali Ramayanas and the 
principles contained in them.] 

The Vaishnava Literature of Mediaeval Bengal, 

by B.ai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., 

D. Litt. Demy 12mo. pp. 312 ... 1 6 

[The book contains a connected history of the 
influence of Vaishnava Literature of the Mediaeval 
Age on the devclopmcut of Bengali LangnagCi with 
concluding chapters on the relation l^tween the 
Buddhistic and Vaishnava creeds and similarity 
between Yaishnavism and Christianity. It clearly 
shoivs how religion once played a great iiart in 
the building np of our national literature.] 

Chaitanya and His Age, by llai Bahadur 
Dinesohandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 453 ... ... ... ... 3 0 

[The book gives a complete and consistent history 
of Chaitanya, his religious views, and of the sects that 
follow bis roligioiii with an account of the condition of 
Bengal before the advent of the great snbject of the 
memoirs. Everything dealt ivith in the book is based 
on old authority.] 

Chaitanya and His Companions, by 1^ 

Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

Demy 8vo. pp. 341 ... ••• 2 0 

[The booh presenls .hort life-sketehce of Sri 
Chaitany. and hU Bhaktu. with a ^iieral history of 
the Vaishnava doctrine and a comparative study of 
myatioisin (occidental and oriental).] 

8 



l8, UHiVaBidrEx M^BUOAirtoirl 

Bengali Rtom Slyl^ by Bai Bahadur Dines* 
ohandra Sen, B.A., D.£dt(. Demy Svo. pp. 184 

[The book throwe light on the linguMtio featarei of 
the earliest period of our modern prose literature (1800 
to 1867) and ^ires many interesting speoimens of 
the ever-ebanging forms of our progressive speech. 
In fimt, it is a history of the evolution of modem 
Bengali Pkose.] 

Typical Sdectiona from Old Bengali Language^ 
edited by Bai Bahadur Dineschandia Sen, 
B.A., D.Litt. In two parts. Royal Svo. 
pp. 2087 

[These volumes poutain specimen writings of known 
or unknown Benfmli authors frfim the aucient times 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century^ thus 
showing the development of the Bengali style and 
Bengali language. The meanings of old and diifieult 
words and phrases have been fully given on each page 
in fbot-noto. Several beaiittful e«»loiired pictures 
illustrate the Volumes.] 

Folk Literature of Bengal, by Bai Bahadur 
Dinesohandra Sen, B.A., l).Litt. Demy Syo. 
pp. diOdi ... ••• 

[In this book the author traces the sources of Folk- 
tales and through the mirror of some of these tales 
shows the aucient customs and thoughts of the people 
of Bengal— the materials of bidden historical knowledge 
which may go a great way towards the reconstruction 
of a history of this province.] 

EmIwii Bengal Ballads — Mjmiensingli, by 

Bai Bahadur Dinesohandra Sen, B.A., D.Iatt. 
Boyal 8to. in two parts, complete in 900 
pages. YoL I, Fart I 

Do. (Maimansingha Geetika) YoL I, Fbrt II 

^is Tolome eontuns an English rendering at the 
otiginel Bengali bsllsds with an introdootion'hy the 
compiler in Iwt I and the Benosli text in FSrt II. 
There are eleven pen and ink uetchee attwhed to the 
work and a literary map indicating the position of the 
viHagee oonneoted with the incidents of the ballade 
has bm appended to Fart I. The exeellenoe of these 
ballads whieh reveals altooether a new find of eapreme 
interest in the field of old Bengeli literatare has teen 


Be. A. 

4 4 
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■ttaited to by Enropeu oritica and Lord Ronaldshay ^ * 
■an in the fbieward written by hkn that " these 
ba^s ahonld prose a mine of wealth alike to the 
philologiat and the historian and lastj hat not leasti 
to the administrator who seeks to penetiate the inn^«r 
ihoqght and feeling of the people.*’] 


Kavikanlwn Chandi, Part I, edited by Bai 
Bahadur Dines Chandra Sen, Chuu Chanda 
Banerjee and Hrishikesh Basu ... ... 6 0 

[In the piefaee of the book there is an interesting 
aooonnt of the original manuscripts of the C^ndikarya 
preserved in the temple of Singhabahini attached to 
the hoose of the poet at Damanya. The present edi> 
tion which is wed on a copy of the original manns- 
oripts brin^ the poem up to the story of Kalaketu 
and contains 350 pages of Uoyal 8vo. size. Babn 
Gharuehandra Banerjee, one of the editors, has written 
a very elaborate commentary on the poem which will 
be poblished in a separate volume.] 

Gopichandn, Part I, Koyal Bvo. pp. 811 ... 4 8 

[It is a receusion of the story of Raja Gopichandn, 
one of the greatest pre-Moslem legends of Kengali as 
taken down from oral rscitatiou in Northern Bengal. 

The text has been supplemented by different other 
reoensions from Bengal, as printeii by other scholars.] 

Early Bmgali Pkme, by S. R. Mitra. Demy 

8VOo PPs 184 aa. 3 0 

[The book contains a few typical specimens of old 
Bengali Prose which was written before the advent of 
Brituih rule and the establishment of the printing 
press in Bengal. By the compilation of this volume, 
the author has established the fact that there existed 
a considerable amount of Bengali Prose writing long 
before the Seram |iore Missionaries or the Pandits of 
the Fort William College or even Raja Rammohan 
Roy ever dreamt of creating a general prose style.] 

Utefftturs in thn Ninnteenth Cnntu^ 
(Premohand Boychmd Studentship thesis^ 

1917), by 8. K. De, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 

8vOc pp* 880 ••• ••• ® ® 

[It la a historical review of the course of Bengdi 
liteiatoie from its deoedenc® Bharatchandra s 
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dMth to its rejnvenation under the Britieh inflaenoe 
with a baokgroand of aooial and politioal history. The 
materials have been coUeoted from soutoes hitherto 
inaeoessible to many.] 


The Origin of Bengali Script {Jvbilee 
Retearch Prizes 1918)t by Bakhaldas 
Banerjee, M.A. Demy Svo. pp. 122 ... 3 0 

[The book gives a history of the development of the 
Bengali alphabet. It is a valnable contribution to 
Indian Palteograpby.] 


3. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS. 

Tsnrical Selections from Oriya Literature, 

edited by Bijaychandra Majumdar, B.A., 

B.L. Vol. I. Koyal Svo. pp. 303 ... 11 4 

Do. Vol. 11. „ „ 220 ... 11 4 

[This is on the plan of Dr. D. C. Sen’s T^'pioal 

Selections from llengali. It has an excellent intro- 
diiotoiy essay.] . 

Selections from Hindi Literature, edited by 

LalaSitaram,B.A. Vol. 1. Royal Svo. pp. 351 6 0 

Do. Vol. II. „ „ „ 383 6 0 

Do. Vol. III. „ „ „ ... 6 0 

I pn the same plan as the previously noted Oriya 
eotions. There is a flne Introduction in Vol I.] 


Assamiya Sahityer Chaneld (Typical Selections 
from the Assamese literature) by Pandit 
B[emohandra Qoswami, M.R.S.A., P.B.A.S., 
of Assam Civil Servioe and Editor of 
** Hema-Koaha.” 



FSIVBB8ITY VnBlilCA.Tl<]NB 21 

Bi. » 

The book eoneists of three Volauiee. In it the 
Aenmeae literatnre has been treated in six different 
periods on Historical and Philological considerations. 

The first period (600 A.D.— 8 .0 A.D.) deals with the 
Cradle songs, the Pastoral songs, the Bihn songs and 
the ballads of Assam. The second period (800 A.D. — 

1200 A.D.) deals with the mantras and the aphorisms 
of Assam. In the third period (1200 A.D. — 1450 A.D.) 
the translation of the Piirauas and the Bamaj'ana in 
Assamese was taken in hand for the first time to 
prepare tlie way for V aishnavism. In the fourth period 
(1450 A. D.— 1800 A.D.) in which all the great writers 
of aneient Assamese literatnre flourished, the literature 
was chiefly employed for the pro]>agatioii of Vaishna- 
vism. The fifth period begins atout 1600 A.D. with 
the consolidation of the A horn {tower in the country 
and extends up to 1800 A.D. about which time the 
country came under the British rule. The sixth period 
commences in ISOO A.D. and continues n|> to the 
present time. 

Vol. I ContAins selections from the first 
three periods besides an intro- 
duction in English dealing 
with the history of the language 
and literature. In the Press. 

Vol. II Contains selections from the fourth 
and the fifth period, and 
Part I, pp. 420 ... 

Part li, pp. 421-830 

Vol. Til Contains selection from (he last 
period and a glossary of archaic 
words with mc?»nings will he 
apjiended to it. 

Part I, pp. 347 ... 

Part II, pp. 348-018 

Selectiona from Hindi Literature, compiled by 
Lala Sita Bam, B.A., Saliityaratna, Boyal 
8vo. Pp. 343 

This work ia divided into 6 books. Each book has 
an introdnetion in English and contains extracts from 
works of classiciil Hindi writers on the subject. 

“It is needless to say tliat selections myde by 
this Master of Hindi are admirably done, we shall 
eagerly await the succeeding volnmcs, for which es 


6 0 
6 0 


3 0 
0 0 


6 0 



it innnmsist tmioiMam 

ior theie we ue oonfident of an eothneiutiB leoaptioa.” 

~2Sk Bindnttan Itnuw, far July, 19£8. 

4 . CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

(Prescribed by the ’Unirertaiy.) 

Ra. A. 

* Matricalatum Ariibic Coune — 1025. Boyal 

8vo. pp. 80 ... ... ... 1 12 

* Matriculation Persian Course — ^1926. Boyal 

8vo. pp. 97 ... ... ... 1 )2 

* Mat r icula t ion Course in Classical Tibotan. 

B<^al 8vo. pp. 100 ... ... 2 0 

* Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). 

Grown 8vo. pp. 108 ... ... 10 

* Do., II (Poetry): Crown 8vo. pp. 221 ... 0 10 

* IJL Arahic Course, 1925. Royal 8vo. pp. 08 2 0 

* LA. Persian Course^ 1925. Royal 8vo. pp. 146 2 0 

* I.A. Sanskrit Selections, Crown 8 to. pp. 208 2 0 

* Honours Aralnc Course. Royal 8vo. 

pp. 144 ... ... ... ... 2 8 

* B.A. Pass Aralnc Course^ 1. Royal 8 to. pp. 88 18 

Do. do. II. Boyal Sro. pp. 80 18 

* BA. Honours Persian Course^ Boyal 8 yo. 

pp. 314 ... ... . ... 2 8 

* BA. Pass Persian Course. Royal 8yo. pp. 157 1 12 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo. pp. 225 ... 2 8 

5. TIBETAN. 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, 

C.I.B. Royal 8vo. pp. 187 ... ... fi 12 

^ [Or Tree of Wisdom— >s metriesl trsuslation in 
Tibetan of a Sanskrit ethical work entitled prtffSS 
writ^ 1^ Nigtijana. The present pnblioatton 
u an English version^ m the Tibefasn work, the teat 
and the translation being printed on opposite pagei.) 


* Test Bqqfcs, 
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6. ENGUSH TEXTS, Ac. 

ASi A* 

*SalectioiisfromtlieBible, Part I. Crown Svo. 

pp. 498 2 8 


« 

Do. 

do. 

• II. 

Crown 8yo. 

pp. 186 

• 

Do. 

do. 

.. ni. 

Crown 8yo. 
pp. 489 

• 

Do. 

do. 

„ IV. 

Crown 8to. 


pp. 302 2 8 

* SuJcMpeara*! ConMdy of Enron, edited by 
Bev. J. C. Serimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


pp. 187 ... 

s . s 

1 

4 

* Ben JonMm*s Volpone or the Fox 

a.o 

1 

0 

A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. U. 
Demy Svo. pp. 186 ... 

Stephen. 

2 

8 

Do. for University students 

• B B 

1 

0 


. [This book points out the fundamental ideas regard* 
inff poetry, contained in the works of Wordsworth, 

Colendn, Shelley, and Aristotle, and expands, explains 
and ap^iee tliem, to some extent, with a view to help- 
ing etudenta to think out the subject for themselves.] 

Univmity Extonwon Lecturea (1915-1916) 

(First Series). Demy 8to. pp. 162 ... 0 12 

[Containing the following lectures by various 
Sonblan:— 

1. Fttreait of Chemistry in Bengal—Sir P.C. Bay. 
i. An Birtteenth Century Bengali Manuscript— 

J. N. Das Qupta, B.A. (Oxon.) 

а. Classical and Romantic in English Poetry of the 

18th Century— H. R. James. 

4. Art Spirit in Keats’s Poetnr — Prof. B. S. Knox. 

б. Qarlyie— J. B. Banerjea, M.A., B.L. 

6. Cobstmotive Ideals in Education — ^E. E. Biss. 

.?. NstionaKty (l-II)— R. N, Gilchrist, M.A. 

8. Astronomy, Andent and Modem— D. N. Mallik, 

B.A., 8o.D.] 


* Tsst Books. 
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Rl. A. 

Oa the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert 
Brownins and Taaore, by 

ATo^Jlnt, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 846 ... 7 8 

(Tbit book embodies e series of leotaies on tbe 
writing of these three poets, end a fomparatiTe review 
of thmr works.] 

* Othdlo, the Moor of Venice, edited by Rev. 

J. 0. Sorimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281 2 0 

* Modem Thooghte. Grown 8yo. pp. 212 ... 1 12 

[A oolleotion of thoughtful essays from the pen of 
English writers like John Stuart Mill, Lord Haldane, 
ana others.] 

* Lahili’s Select Poems. Crown 8to. pp. 340 ... 2 0 

'Select Readings firom English History, I. 


Grown 8yo. pp. 76 ... ... ... 0 9 

Do. do., II. Grown 8yo. pp. Ill ... ... 0 10 

* Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 

8yo. pp. 282 ... ... ... 1 8 

* Sdections from W. Irving. Grown Svo. 

pp. 831 ... ... ... 1 12 

'Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown Svo. 

pp. 412 ... ... ... ... 3 0 

' Intermediate Poetical Sdections. Crown Svo. 

pp. 360 ... ... ... ... 3 0 


VII. MATHEMATICS. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, I, by C. £. 

Cullis, M.A., Ph.D. Sup. Royal Svo. pp. 442 28 10 

t Matrices and Determinoids, II, by C. £. 

Cullis, M.A., Fh.D. Sup. Royal Svo. pp. 573 47 4 

[In these volumes the author gives a systematic 
account of certain ai>plications of matrices, particularly 
of reetuignlar matrices, as distinguished from square 

* Teii Booki. 4 

t Th§ right €f fmhlieation ef thU kook ig hM hg iU Oambridgg 
UmgmrgHg Prta, 
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matrioeSy and thereby illuatratea the very great advan- 
tages gained, by using them in almost all branches of 
Mathematics.] 

Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three 
Chapters of Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. 

Ill), by C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D. Sup. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 191 ... ... ... ll 4 

[This volume deals with rational integral functions 
of several scalar variables as also with functional 
matrices.] 

* Functions of Two Variables, by A. R. 

Forsyth, F.R.S. Sup. Royal Svo. pp. 300 ... 11 4 

[The aiithor*s purpose is to deal with a selection of 
principles and generalities that belong to the initial 
stages of the theory of functions of two complex 
variables. 1'he consideration of relations betwt^en 
independent variables and dependent variables has been 
made more complete with illustrations in this piiblica* 
tiou.] 

Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, I 

{Fremchand Roychand Stmlentship thesis, 

1914) by Surendrainohan Gangopadhyay, 

M.A. Demy Svo. pp. 93 ... 1 14 

Do. 11. Demy Svo. 

pp. 121 ... ... ... ... 3 12 

(It deals with certain inliTCsting prubleuis in 
//-diinensipnal (Jeoiiielry, lh»' method adopted beiiiir 
one of deduction from first principles, 'riie second 
part contains cert'iiii inteii*sting I'esnlts in the 
Geometry of Hyper-8]iaees, whieh is now recog- 
nised as an iiulis[M*nsahle part of that science with 
e.\teiisivd application.** in inatheiiuitical l*ln>ics. In the 
treatment of subject-matter, the easiest |)ossilile Tiiethods 
have been adopted, so that the discussions can be fol- 
lowed by an ordinary student of .Mathem.it ies without 
a knowledgf? of Higher Mathematics.] 

• Th^ fight -of puhliration of thif buok ii. held hy the Cambridyr 

Univfniig Fr§§s. 

4 
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Theory of Higher Hane Corves, I, by 
Surendramohan Gangopadhyay, M.A. Demy 
8vo. pp. SO ... ... ... 2 13 

Do. II. Demy 8to. 

^ pp. 226 ... ... ... ...* 4 4 

[The first part contains a general exposition of the 
theory in its various aspects in accordance with 
geometrical methods which have greatly simplified 
otherwise tedious and lengthy investigations. The 
second part deals with the application of the 
theory in studying properties of oiibie and qiiartio 
curves.] 

Parametric Co-effi<nent {Griffith Meinorial 
Prize, If) JO), by Syamadtis Mukhopadhyay, 

M.A., Fh.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 31 ... 3 0 

Vector Calculus {Onffith Memorial l*rize, 

1917), by Diirgaprasanna Bhattacharyya, 

M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 01 ... ... .3 0 

[An attempt has been successfully made in this 
liook b)' the author to place the foundations of vector* 
analysis on a basir i'ldependent of .any reference to 
cartesian co-orrlinates and to establish the main then* 
rvms of that analysis directly from first principles as 
also to develop the differential and integral caIcuIus of 
vectors from a new |.oiiit of view.] 

Solutions of Differential ^nations (Pretn- 
ohand Roychand Studentship th-esis, 1896), by 
Jnansaran Chukravarti, >1. A. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 64 ... ... ... ... 3 12 

[The subject of the liook is an enquiry into the 
nature of solutions of differential ('quatiuus, ebiefb’ 
wiih reference to iheir geometrical interpretation, 
and the investigation of the connection that exists 
between the complete primitive and singular solu* 
tion.] 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections (Prem^ 
ohand Itopohand Studentship thesis, 1900), by 
Krishuapnlsad De, M. A. Demy 8vo. pp. 66... 3 0 
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VIII. SCIENCE. 



1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Ra 


PriigroM of niyaics, by A. SohAster, D.Sc. 

A. 

Demy Svo. pp. 174 

8 

15 

Do. (for Registered Graduates) 

2 

4 


[It traces the changes due to the sequence of 
discoveries in the domain of Physical Sciences during 
1875.1908.] 


Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by 6. J. Walker, 

M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Derny 8vo. pp. 60 ... 3 6 

Do. (for Registered Graduates) 1 8 

[The book puts some of the most imix)rlaut develop- 
ments of electro magnetic theory into a connecttd and 
convenient form.] 

* Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, R.A., Se. D. 

Demy Svo. pp. 191 ... ... ... 8 1 

[The book traces the development of 'optical 
theories from the earliest times to the prisenf day. 

Its subject-matter being the one ureat general problem 
of modern Physics, it will be really htlpful to under- 
stand the relation between tl-.e difEereut theories, so 
that one may he clear as to how much is known for 
certain and hnw much is mere speeiilation.'j 

t The Principle of Relativity, by ^l. N. Saha, 

D.Sc., and S. N. Boso, M.Se. (with a Histo- 
rical introduction, by B. C. Mahalanobia). 

Demy 8vo. pp. 24S ... ... 4i 8 

[Euglich rt-uJeriug of the original bj A. 

Einstein and II, Minkowski.] 

Molecular Diffraction of Light, by V. 

Raman. M.A., D.Sc. Demy Svo. pp. 113 ... 3 0 

[111 this book the autiiur iliscuMti'h the geiisriil 
theory ot tin- molt-i iihir st-aftering of light in all 
nfnelive media, including in a comprehengive ^nrve^ , 
tho csss of gwscii*, vajwnri-', Hfjiiiils. crystala, and 
amorphous solids.] 


• Tht right imt/iVoliVn rf t/ii* ba-t i* Ar.'rf h the Cumbri'/ne 

UnivtrHtg raw. 

t TfcS (Si* sf the hook io lertrieled irilhin IntHn. 
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Organic Theo-compoundt, by Sir P. C. Kay, 

Et., C.I.E., D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74 18 

2. BOTANY. 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col. E. B. 

Eirtikar, r.L.S., T.M.S., and Major B. D. 

Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.) Nicely bound in 2 Vols. 276 0 

[The book coutaine botanical description, names in 
vemacnlars, properties and urea of over I, MOO Indian 
plants. Neatly printed on thick art )mper (l,4<19 paftes) 
with clear illustrations in above 1000 royal 4to>8izcd 
litlu^raphie plants. A very rare and valnable work 
of reference to Botanists, medical men, manufacturers 
of indigenous drugs and Agricnitnral and Forest 
Departments.] 

To real invustigntorH in thiH fivld (of infligc^noiiH iiyRtcnjR of 
medicine) the moniinientHl work on Indiau Mvdieinal Plunfa oiifrlit 

to be iiidigpensable Ajiart from the vuliic* of the bix>k to the 

medical profeMion,|it is helpful also in ttippiiiff tlic resources of 
the country for the maiiufuctutc of druKS."— yeir India, 

“ The Imperial and Provincial Aprlenllural and ForoKt Doiurt- 
iiienti of British India sliould make use of the iiiforinatiun brought 
together in this iiioriuinentnl work. All Vative Slates should liiive 
medical plant gardens and pharmaceutical laboriitorioa and their 
Agrionltnral and Forest Departments shmild I -a pmvided with 
oopiea of this book. Now that it baa been piiblished, the oduented 
■action of the public should insist that nil iiiiligenons physicinns i f 
repute and all the lending phurniaceiitical factories should bo able 
to scientifically identify the plants they iise.”— ATodern Bevieu. 

3. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Chemutry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum 
{Coats Memorial Prize, l90t), by Rai 
Bahadur Chunilal Basu, M.B., P.C.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 32 ... ... ... 8 12 

[A treatise on the jiropeities of Nerium Udurum^ 
the sweet-scented uleandcr, known by the name of 
Karabi or Kaner.'] 

Terminalia Arjuna {Coats Memorial Prise, 

1908), by Lalmohan Ghosbal, L.M.S. ... 8 12 

S The book gives a description of the plant and 
, uns its popular uses, chemical compositioii, and 
therapeutic action.] 
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Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., 

B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 43 ... ... 8 12 

[ A treatise on Diabetes — a disease most widely 

prevalent in Lower Bengal.] 

Stodiec on Haemolysis (Ist Ed.), by U. N. 

Brahmaohari, M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy 8to. 
pp» 71 ... ... ... ... 4 8 

Do. 2nd edition ... ... 4 8 

[ Among several other new facts brought to light 
by the author by the study of the physical aspects of 
htemolysis, two discoveries, r/?., the tallucy of the 
hiumozonic value of blood, as worked out by Sir A. £. 

Wright, and a new method of. testing blood, are of 
great value. All these are explicitly dealt with in this 
work.] 

Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Parts I, 

Demy 8vo, pp. 4!7(is and II, Demy 8vo, pp. 172, 
by Girindranath Mukhopadhyay, B.A., M.D. 

{Griffith Memorial Prize^ 1909) ... VO 

Do. (Eor Memljers of the Senate and 
Syndicate) ... ... .. 6 0 

[It 18 a ooniitrehenpive of the origin, 

development, and decline of surgical treatment in India, 
with a comparative study of the surgical instruments 
of the Greek, Roman, .\rab, anil the modern European 
Surgeons. In compiling this book, the author had to 
consult not only the Hindu SSstras and Buddhistic 
records but also the medical sciences of all ages and 
countries and he has displayed great erudition and 
scholarship. The book is copiously illustrated and 
bound in iMther.] 

History of Indian Medicine, by Gr. 

Mookerjee, B.A., M.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 303 ... 6 0 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Rnk OuUinM of a Systematic Anthropology 

of Asia, by V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri (translated 
4rom Italian by Harancliandra Chakladar, 

M.A.) Royi^ 8vo. pp. 110 ... — i 8 

[ It gives an accoiini of the anthropometric charao- 
tariaftios in respect of stature, cephalic index, and nasal 
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index of livings subjects with additional information on 
the sabjeot obtained by the author from different 
sources.] 

IX MISCELLANEOUS. 

Journal of the Department of Letters. (Eleven 

volumes published.) Per Vol. ... ... 0 0 

[ Each volume contains learned essays on various 
literary subjects by reputed scholars.] 

Some of the articles of each Volume ara mentioned : — 

Vdume I ... ... ... ... 0 0 

1. The Kushan Chronology, Part 1— By Uames- 

chandra Majumdar, M.A.. Ph.D. ... 

2. International Law and Custom in Ancient India — 

By Framathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L. 

3. Ancient Romic Chronology — By Herbert Bruce 

Hannahi Bar-at-Law 

Volume II ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Romic Caletidiieal Beginnings— By II. Bince 

Hannah 

2. The Throne of Ftah and our Arctic Home — By 

H. Bruce Hannah 

3. ('ommunal Orgaiiii-ation of ludusi ry as the Regional 

Type of India — Bv Klnlhakamal Mookerjee, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

Volume III ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Kant’s Central Concept^ — By Kamdus Khan, 

M.A., Pb.l). 

if/so printed separately Hs. 3-12. 

2. Medieval Sculpture in Eastern India — By Rania- 

prasad Chanda, B.A. ... 

AUo printed separately Rs. 1-2. 

Volume IV ... ... ... .«• 9 0 

1. Four Ancient Yaksa Statues {mik Hcven IHalet ) — 

By Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A. 

Aho printed separately lls. I-I4. 

2. VfitBvSyaiia the author of Kfimasuira : Date and • 

Place of Origin — By Haran Chandra Chakladar, 

3f.A. ••• ... ... * ••• 

printed separately Us. 1*14. 



UVmSRSITT PUBLICATIOKS 


SI 


On a Bihftri Ceremonial Worship of Totemistie 
Orij^in— By Sarat Chandra Mitra^ M.A. 

AUo printed se|jarately As. lit. 

University of Calcutta Anthropological Paper 
No. 4. 

4. What is Buddhism ? — By ll. Kimnra 

Aho printed separately Rs. 8-12. 

5. Aryanism and the Rig-YiKlic Age, I— By 11. B. 

Hannah 

Af^o printed separately Rs. 1-2. 

fi. The Revenue Policy of Shivaji — By Surendranath 
Sen, M.A. 

printed separately Rs. 1-14. 

7. The Aryans of India — By Bijaychandra Majum- 
dar, B.A. ... 

Aiito printed separately Ks. 1-2. 

S. On the Kanna Dliarma Festival of North Bihar 
and its Miinda Analogues — B\ Saratchandra 
Mitra, M.A. 

Aho ])rinted separately As. 1 2. 

9. Water Transport in Mediaeval India — By Bejoy- 
kumarSarkar, A.B. (Harvard) 

Aho printed seimrately Rs. 1-2. 


Volome V 

1. Indo- Aryan Polity during thv period of the Rig- 

Veda— By Pral'iilla;*handra Bose, M.A. 
jlho printed separately Rs. 1-14. 

2. Aryanism and the Rig-Vedie Age, II, III and IV — 

By H. B. Hannah 

Also printed separately Rs. 8-12. 

8. The First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology 
of Asia— By Prof. V. diufFrida-llnggeri, tran- 
slated from Italian bv Haranchandni Cliakladar, 

M.A. 

Also printrd *?ej»arat«ly Rs. 1-8. 

4. Aryanism and the Rig-Vodic Age, V — By H. Bruce 
Hannah . 

Also printed seimrately Re. 1-1+. 

6. Primitive Kleineids of Jainism- By Probodh- 
chandra Bagchi, M.A. 

Also printed seixirately Rs. 1-2. 

Volume VI 

The Bhela Samhita (Sanskrit Text) 
sold separately 


Bs. A. 


9 0 


9 0 
9 U 
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Ba. A. 

VolvinoVII ... ... ... . ... 9 0 

1 . Review and Critieism of Dr. James Ward’s Pkyoho* 

logy. Fart I->By P. K. Ray, D.So. .... 

2. Part II : Dr. James Ward’s *' Psyobologioal Pria- 

oiples” — By P. K. Ray, D.So. ... 

8. The CjDception of Freedom — By P. D. Shastri, 

M.A.. Ph.D. 

4. The Moral Standards in Hindu Ethics — By Snsil- 

kumar Maitra, M.A. ... 

5. The Claim of the Individual to be Real— By O. H. 

Langley, M.A. 

6. Plato and the Sophists — By W. Douglas, M.A. ... 

7. Teachings of Upanisads — By Mahendra Nath 

Sarkar, M.A., Pli.D. ... 

8. Two Ancient Schools ot Vedanta— By Abhaya* 

knmar Giiha, M.A., Ph.D. 

9. The Springs of Action in Hindu Ethics — By SnsiU 

knmar Maitra, M.A. ... 

V^mue Um ... ../ ... 9 0 

1. B. C. 278;i in Ancient Romie Chronology, and the 
Spheroidal Point of the Sothic Risings — By H. 

Bruce Hannah 

Alto printed in a se}]aratc pamphlet form 

i. Aryanism and tiie Uig-Vedic Agtf, VI — liy H. 

Bruce Hannah 

A/io printed in a separate ])amphlet form 

a. Aryanism and the Kig-Vedic Age, VII— By II. 

Bruce Hannah 

A/to printed in a se|iarate faimphlet form 

4. High Caste Hindu Marriage of Bengal with special 
reference to its Folk Elements — By Tarak* 
vhaudra Das, M.A. ... ... ' 

A/to printed in a seimratc |wmphlet form 

.5. The Problem of Sothic-Rising Dates as reported by 
the Priests — By H. Brora Hannah 
A/to printed in a ee|iarate i*AmphIet form 

C. The Mahasangbika School of . Buddhism— By 
Nalinaksha Datta, M.A. 

A/to printed in a separate pamphlet form 

7. On the Cult of SonBiBya in Northern Bengal— By 
Saratchandra Mitra, M.A. 

printed in a separate pamphlet form 
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Bi. A. 

8. On the Cnlt of Sonlrftyn in Eastern Bengal— ‘By 

Sftntehaadra Mitn, MA. 

Mn printed in n sepante pamphlet fern 

9. The Antiquity of the Big^Vedic Age — By Ahinaa* 

. ehandra Dae, M.A., Ph.D. 

Alto printed in a separate pamphlet form 

10. Races oE^ India—By EUtmapraaad Chanda, B.A. 

printed in a separate pamphlet form 

1 1 . The Froblem of the Sothio-Rising dates as reported 

by the Egyp^n Prieste — By H. Bruce Hannah. 

AUo printM in a separate pamphlet form 

If. Manaea Snlba Sntram— By Narendrakumar 

Majnmdar, M.A. 

prinW in a seiwrate pamphlet form 

VdlmnnlZ ... ... ... ... 9 0 

1. Ancient India, by Sylvain Levi, D.Litt. 

2. The Text of KSvy91oka>Locana, IV — By Snsil- 

knmar De, M.A., D.Litt. 

Alto printed in a separate pamphlet form 

3. Problem of the Reported Sothie-Bising dates as 

recorded by the Egyptian Priests, III. The 
Solution — By H. Bruce Hannah ... 

Alto printed in a 8e|)arate pamphlet form 

4. The Expressiveness of Indian Art — By Stella 

Kramriseh, Ph.D. 

(») Indian Art, its significance in the World. 

(*•') Nature and Creativeness. 

(ft*) Myth and Form. 

(to) Space. 

(o) Rhythm. 

(vf) Evolution : the Historical Movement. 

5. Indo*Aryan Origins and Developments, Racial and 

Cultural — By H. Bruce Hannah ... 

Alto printed in a separate pamphlet form 

6. Arebaological Methods—By Aroon Sen 

7. Pblitical History of India from the Accession of 

' Fkrikshit to the Coronation Bimbisarar— By 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. ... 

Alto printed in a separate pamphlet form 

V sihiiMa X ... ••• ••• * ® 

1. ThaOuijara-Pratiharas— ByRameschandraMajum. 

dav, hft.A., Ph.D. ... 

2. Tha Contaet of Indian Art with the Art of other 

dvilimtionik-By Stelb Kiamriaeh, PhJ>. ... 
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5. Ship-lrailding and CommenM in Anoitnt Bengal 

Tamonaeh Daa Qnpta, M.A. 

Jlt 0 printed ina eeparate pamphlet form 

4. The BeUgion of Aaoka Boddhai— By B&nindia 
Mohan Boee, M.A. 

Jiao printed in a eeparate pamphlet form 

6. On an Aoonmnlation Droll fimm Eaetem Bengal 

—By Saratehandra Mitra, M.A. ... 

Jiao printed in a aeparate pamphlet form 

6. On a Moealman Legend about the Sylvan Saint 
Bana-Bibi and the Timr-deity Dakebina filya 
—By Saiatohandra Mitraj M.A. ... ... 

, 7. The Art of 'Writing in Ancient India— By Alrinae* 
ohandra Dai, M.A., Ph.D. 

Jiao printed in a Mparate pamphlet form 

8. The Vinayapitakam and Early Buddhist Monas- 
tioism in its Growth and Development— By 
Suknmar Dntt, M.A., B.L. 

Jiao printed in a separate pamphlet form 


yolmna ZI 

1. Froblems in Ancient ** Egyptian ” Chronology 
— By H. B. jlannah ... 

t. The Telngn Academy Plates of 'Vishnnkundin- 
Madhava Sarma III A. D. 694— By K. BLV 
Lakshman RaOf 'BirA. " 

8. The ^ Legend of Baddbaghosa— By M. Lonis 

JPinot ... ... ... 

4. Snn Worship amoiwt the Aborimnal Tribes of 

Eastern India^By Tarakohanua Das, M.A. 

5. On a Legend from South Behat— By Saratehandra 

Af itra, Af ... ... ... 

6. On Two New Types pt Accumulation Drolls— By 

Saratehandra Mitra, M.A. 

7. The Kahun SothicRising, I and 11— By H. B. 

^^ia^rnr^^t ... ... ... ... 

S. Mythology, and Geologioal Time— By H- B. 
Hannah ... ... 

9. Place of Ethics and Belim'on in the Sankara 

System— By Kokilaswar Suutri, MJk. 

lOi Notes on Yajra— By N. G. Afajnmdar, Ai^Jk. 
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11. The Em of Menophtee and the Sothio Calendar. 
I-IV— By H. B. Hannah 

IS. An Enquiry about the Hindu Law of Evidenoe— 
By Amareewmr Thaknr, M.A. 

IS. The Vishnadharmottamni— By Stella Kramriwh, 

H»i>. ... ... 

14. An Historical Study of the Terms MahkySna and 
Hinayina and the Origin of MahKyina Bud* 
dhism— By R. Kimum 


Joumal of the Department of Science. (Six 
▼(dumes published). PerVol. ... 

^ [EMh volume contains learned essays on various 
scientific subjects by reputed scholars.] 


Vol.1— 

1. Three articles on Mercury Mercaptide Nitrites and 

their Reaction with the Alkyl Iodides ; Chain 
Compounds of Sulphur by Sir P. C. ^y and 
Mr. P. C. Ouha and nve other articles on 
Chemistry mostly by Sir P. C. Ray. 

2. Fourteen articles on Mathematics by Sndhansu- 

kumar Banerjee, D.Sc., Bibhutibbushan Dutta, 
M.8e., C. E. Cullis, M.A., Pb.D., etc. 

8. Five articles on Physics by Prof. C. V. Raman, 
M.A., and Sisirkumar Mitra, M.Sc. 

4. Two articles on Botany, one on *' Commentationes 
Myoologicte ” by Prof. P. Br&hl, D.8c., and 
another on Meliola growing on Phamx Sj/lvei- 
tri$ and CUtm Medica (var. aeida) by S. N. 
Bal, M.Sc. 


7oL II— 


1 . 


2 . 


8 . 


Seventeen articles on Mathematics by Prof. 
Sadhansakamwr Baneriee, D.&., Nikhilnnjan 
Sen, M.A., Syamadas Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., 
Sasindrachandm Dhar, M.Sc., Pmbodhehandra 
Sengupta, M.A., N. K. Majumdar, M.A., etc. 

Eight articles on Physics by Prof. Meghnsd Saha, 

w 

Eight artieles on Botany, five by S. N. M, M.8c., 
\ni H. P. Chowdhury, M.So., and two by 
Prof. P. Bruhl, D.So. 
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Vd. ra- 

1. Twenty articles on Mathematies by Prof. S. K. 
fianetjee, D.Se., Abanibhnshan Datta, M.A., 
Satyendranath fiaeoj M.Se., Rai Bahadur A. C. 
Boee, M.A., Prof. C. E. Cnllis, M.A., 
Ph.D.| ete. 

S. Three artieles on Physios — two by Prof. Meghnad 
Saha, D.So., and one by 8. B. Mali, M.So. 

8. Three articles on Hotany by S. N. Bal, M.So., and 
K. L. Baneijee. 

VoL IV- 

1. Thirty-nine articles on mathematios by Prof. S. K. 

Baneijee, D.So., Abanibhnshan Datto, M.A., 
Ph.D., Panchanan Das, M.So., G. H. Bryan, 
So.D., Jyotirmay Ghosh, M.So., Prof. C. V. H. 
Kao, Sasindrschandra Dbar, M.So., etc. 

2. The following articles on Physics andCbemistiy: — 

(1) Molecular Diffraction of Light by Prof. 
C. V. Raman, M.A., D.Sc. 

(8) The Reality of Atomic Structure by Sir 
William Jackson Pope, K.B.E., F.K.S., 
M.A., LL.D., D.So. 

(3) On the Ionisation of Gases by Heat by 
Prof. Meghnad Saba, D.Sc., F.In8t.P., 
and Paul Gunther, Ph.D. 

8. Zoology — The Role of Olfactory Sensation in 
Selection of Food by Ants l>y B. Mitra, B.A. 

4. Geology — On the Canerinite from Kisheugarh, 

Rajpntana, by Saratlal Biswas, M.So. 

5. Botany— (1) The Algn of Bengal Filter-beds by 

Prof. P. Briihl, D.Sc., and K. P. Biswas. 

(8) A New Species of JFs/tofa growing on Different 
host-plants by S. N. Bal, and A. C. Datta. 

VoL V- 

1. Seven articles on Chemistry Iqr Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., 
C.S.I., D.Se., Ph.D. 

8. Three artieles on Physics by Bidhubhuahan Bay, 

M.Se. 

8. Twenty-one articles on Mathematics by Gurndas 
Bbar, M.Sc., Nripendianatb Sen, M.So., and 
Satisobandra Chakrabarti, M.Se., and others. 

4. Fonr artieles on Botany by P. BrBbl, D.Se., and 
K. P. Biswas, M.So., and Atnlehandra Datta, 
M.8e. 

6. Ocology— IndfaiD Pre^History, by Hemehandra 

Dasgnpta, M.A., F.G.S. 
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VI— 

1. Thirteeii.utiele« on mnthemntiei by Pnnohuui 
Dm, M.Se., Jyotirmay Ohosh, M.A., Prof. 

C. E. Callis, Mnnajnntn Ghatak, etc. 

8. TbiM artiolea on Physioa by S. K. Dntta, M.Se., 

Prof. C. V. Raman, and K. R. Ramanathan, 

M.A. 

3. Aatronomv.— The Hindu Nakshatrae by Dhinndra- 

nath Mnkhetjee, B.Se. 

4. ZooIo» 1. • Prepotency of Stimnli, a Study 

in the Behaviour of HonBe«FlieB by K. Mitra, 

B.A. (Wie.). 

2. Reveraal of Thigmotropiem in Hydra by K. 

Mitn and H. K. Mnkheijee. 

5. Botany.— Commentationes Phjrtomori)hologiea et 

Phytophysiologicffi, HI : Eiehhornia Studies 
(with Plates) by Prof. P. Briihl, D.Se., and 
Atnlohandra Datta, M.So. 

fl. Chemistry.— The Precipitation of Suspensoids by 
Electrolytes by Prof. Jnanendranath Mukherjee, 

D. Se. (Ltond.). 

7. Agriculture. — Agricultural Research and Practice 
in Europe (with illustration) by Prof. N. N. 

Uangnh, B.Sc. 

Convocation Addresaet (complete set) ... 9 0 

Fart I, 1858*1879. l3emy 8to. pp. 408. 

„ II, 1880*1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 

„ III, 1899*1906. Demy 8vo. pp. 222. 

„ IV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 860. 

[The volumes contain addresses delivered by the 
Chancellors «nd the Vice-Chancellors of the University 
at the annual Convocations.] 


Dnivenity Calendar for the years 1922 and 1923 

ietmtaininf (1) KH of member* eomtiMitig the Senate, 
Snniieafe, FaenlUet, Poil-Gradnate ConneUt, Board* if 
StedMS, Board* of Eraminer*, eh., {2) Full information 
regarding Endowment* for Profe**or»kipt, leetHrereiip*, 
Betearei Hndenttitip*, SeMarekipi, Prise* and Medab, 
(S) Deteriution* of aMliafed inttiMion*, (4) Lut* of 
foaf-drofi far the gear* 192S, 1924 and 1^, (S) Bafe* 
Eeamtnation*, ete., etc. DemySvo. pp.861. 

Do. tor the yearn 1880 and 1981. Demy 8vo. pp. 878 
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Vaivinitj CUmdur fsr fhe y«an 1918 and 1919» 

FUrt n, VoL I (eoHiaituHif tit litt ^ Oraiuatet 
and Uiuhrgnuluttei~~if.A.*t 1866-1917 i B.A. Bont. 
in order w mritt lBS6-i917 ; BMt in alpkaietietd 
order, 1868-1918). Demy 8vo. pp. 1108 7' 8 

Do. Burt II, Vol. II (eenioimiiifi liit ^ Oraduatee in 
Arte, Seienee, Late, Uedieine, 1918 and 1919; Vnder- 
graimakt, 1917 and 1919). Demy 8vo, pp. 1048 ... 7 8 

Do. Bert II, sapplement for 1920 end 1921 (eeiiAu** 
ing liet Iff GroaualM in Arte, Seienee, Law, Medieine 
and Bugiueering in 1990 and 1991). Homy Syo.pp.Vth 7 8 


nniwiity BegnlatioiM, with amendments np to 
18th Angniti 1984, published 1984 {containing 
Uie Acte and tie Begnlattone regarding (2) OoMlilulion 
iff tie Senate, Sgndieate, FaenlHet, BoerJa, ete., (9) 

BUefion <f FeUotee, {3) Affiliation if Colleget and Beioola,^ 

(4) Admittion of elndent* to Sekoolt and (ktlegee, {6) 

AdnUttion ofeandidatetto all Examination* and Degree*, 

{6) Sgilaiute* ifttndiet/ar alt Examination*, ete,, etc.). 

Demy Sto. pp. 448 ... ... ... 3 0 

(Tniversity (Question Papers for the years 1917, 1918, 

1919 ud 1920, bound in four volumes. Each 
Volume ... ... ... ... 4 8 


Sir Asntosh Mookeijee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
volumes (being eernye contributed by bis admirers and 
friends on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of bis 
attaining the Degree of Doctor of Lavr of the 
University of Calcutta).— Vol. I, Arts & Letters, 1921. 
Boyal 8to. pp. 621 


Do., 

Do., 


Do., 


Do., 


Vol. II, 1922 Science. Royal.Svo. i>p. 484 
Vol. ni. Part 1 ■) „„ 52 ^ 


do. 

do. 


2*1 

8 *) 


Boyal 8vo, 
Orientalia 


; )p. Oi 

each) 


Volume I. 

Content*— 

1. J. N. Das Gupta, U.A. (Oxon.) LE.8. — ^A Nana* 
tive of ^gal Transaetions 
Alto printed sepamtely in pamphlet form As. 12 


11 4 
11 4 

11 4 

11 4 


la ths Fnm. Will be eat Shortly. 
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S. Sbithirkauu ^tn. M.A., Pb. D.— Tbe 

Elonent in tbe Modern Pbiloeopby of 
BInthenwtios. 

^/reprinted aepuntely in pampblet form As. 12. 

8. J. C. Coynji, B.A., LLB. (Cuitnb.), I.E.S.— 
Charaeteriatica of Ancient Indian Tiam 

Alto printed aqnrately in pampblet form Aa. 12 

4. Snrendranatb Sen, M.A, — Surrival of Old Hindu 

Inatitation in Mablrlatra 

Alto printed aepuntely in pampblet form Be. 1*8 

5. E. F. Oaten, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), I.E.S.— 

Megiddo : A Study of Military Hiatory 

Alto printed separately in pamphlet form Aa. 12. 

6. Saaadbar Bay, M.A., B.L. — Origin of Language ... 

Alto printed*8eparatelyin pampblet form Aa. 18. 

7. Ramobandia Ran Basavarau, M.A., L.T. (Madtaa), 

F.R.E.S.— Some Featurea of Banking in Indn 
Alto printed aeparately in pampblet form Bs. 1-2. 

8. Mobinimohan Bhattaoharji, M.A., B.L.->Fieodeller 

Mitandola : An Italian Neo-Platoniat 
if/w printed separately in pampblet form 

9. Jitendiaprosad Niyogi, M.A.— Custom and Transit 

Duties in the Madm Presidency during Early 
British Rule 

Alto printed separately in pamphlet form Bs. 1-8. 

10. S. Kbuda Bnkhsh, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.)^ 

Politioa of Islam 

Alto printed sqwrately in pamphlet form Ba. 8-18. 

11. J^schandra Sinha, M.A. — History of Indian 

(knnmetce, 1785-1818 ... ... 

Alto printed separately in pampblet form 
Bs. 1-8. 

18. Mookerje^ M.A., Pb.D.-»Tbe 

Guild in Modom India. Its Constitution and 
Expansions — ••• 

Alto printed separately in pampblet form Aa. 18. 

18. Hirakl Haldw, MA., Ph.D.— Kant’s Ethieal 
Theory. ... ••• ••• 

Alto printed separately in pampblet form 
Ba. 1-1. 
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14. BUtiykainu Siikar, A.B. (lbraud)»LMid 
Tfutport in MedwvnI India ; ... ... 

Aho printed eepamtely in pamphlet form 

16. W. 8. Urqubnrt, M.A., D.Fhil. (Aberdeen)— 
Sanknmura Prof. James Ward ... 

Mto printed Mpumtely in pamphlet form 

16. Captain J. Vf. PetaTel,*Late R, E.— Knowledge 

andPbwer ... 

Alto printed separately in pamphlet form 

17. Harimohan Bhattachaiya, Kayrotirtba, M.A.— 

The Doetrine of MByS and the Result of Modem 
Seienoe 

il4e printed separately in pamphlet form 

18. Sitaram Banerjeoj M.A., B.L.— A Plea for an 

Individualisation of Punishment ... 

Aho printed separately in pamphlet form 

19. N. N. Sen Oupta, M.A., Pb.D. (Harvard)— 

On the Nature of Immediate Experience in the 
Light of Contemporary Epistemological Dio> 
onsrions 

Aho printed separately in pamphlet form 

20. Nirmalobandra Chatterjee, M.A.— The Chart Sing 

Tragedy ... 

Aho pnnted separately in pamphlet form 

21. H. Stephen, M. A., D.D. (Aberdeen)- Coleridge 

asaThinkei; 

Aho printed separately in pamphlet form 
Hs. 1-14. 

22. B. Mukhei^ee, M.A., F.R.E.S.— The New 

Yellow Peril 

Aho printed separately in pamjdiiet form 
Rs. 1.2. 

28. P. Seshadri, M.A. (Madras)— Contemporary 
English Poetry 

iflio printed eepamtely in pamphlet form 

V 24. W. C. Wordsworth, M.A.' (Ozon)— Edneation 
\ and Beeonatmotion in England ... ^ 

. ' Jh$ printed sepamtely in pamphlet form 
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Bi. A. 

85. H. Stepheiii M.A.| D.D. (Aberdeen)— The 
Philosophy of Anarchy and the Idea of Time 

Aho printed separately in pamphlet form 

£5. Hadhakamal MookeijeCi M.A.| Ph.D. — The 
Data of Regional Economics 

Al9Q printed separately in pamphlet form 
Bs. 1-8. 

27. R. N. Oilohristi M.A. (Aberdeen), I. E. 8.— 

Imperial Federation 

AIm printed separately in pamphlet form 


Volume U, Science— 11 4 

Some of the articles which have been printed in separate 
pamphlet forms are mentioned below:— 

1. C. E. Cullis, M.A.— Hemipterio Matrices 

2. Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., and Manicklal D^, M.So.— 

Interaction of Thio-urea with Mono-, Di- 
and Tri-chloracetio Acids and Monochloracetic 
Eser •§• ••• 

3. Nilraten Dhar, D.Se.— Temperature Co^ffieient. 

of Pbyaiolc^cal ProceeMs ... ... 

4. Joanendranath Mooke^ee, M.Se. — ^The Coagula- 

tion of Metal Sulphide Hydrosok 

5. Raaiklal Datta, D.Se., and Loknath Mkra, 

M.So.— Additive and Condeneation Produets 
of Trinitro-w-CieaoI ... 

6. C. V. Raman, M.A., D.Se.— Acoustical Knowledge 

of the Hindus 


Volnine in» Part I— 11 4 

Some of the articles are mentioned : — 

I. The Influence of Indian Art on Cambodia and 
Java— By A. Foucher, D.Litt. ... 

fl. The Brahmanieal Coneeption of the Science of 
p^litioa—By Upendianath Ohosal, M.A. 

3. The Art ef Oindhlra— By Ganranganath Banerjee, 

M.A., Ph.D. ••• m 


6 
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4. The- Pertioulerity of the Hindu History end the 
OeniuB of the Hindu People— By Akshayknmer 
Serkar, M.A. 

6. Early Indian Sean),en— By Bauaprasad Chanda, 

BtA« att aaa laa 

6. OraTidian Elements in Indian Polity— By 

Badbakamal Mookeijee, M.A., Ph.D. 

7. Domestio Element in the Popular Creeds of 

Bengal — By Rai Bahadur Dinesehandra Sen, 

BaAa, Hallltta aaa aai aaa 

8. On Some loonogtaphical Parallels— By O. G. 

ChiRgolyi M.A., B.L. 

8a Ancient Hindu Education as evidenced by the 
Brahmans and Upanishads— By Badhakumud 
Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.O. 

10 a General Introduction to Tantra Philosophy- By 
Surendranath Das Gupta, MaAa, PhaD. 
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^ting the entire biatory of the theory of Sovereignty. 
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leida with the ‘ Oripn of Law and the State,* Bwk II 
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Different Syatema of Polity * and Book III praaenta 
' A Critieal Expoaition of Sovereignty.*] 
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